
^ These two volumes, containing, as 
Mr. Roberts says, ‘the greatest 
■! biography in the language, perhaps 
I in any language,* were the in- 
augural volumes in Everjunan’s 
I Library when it was started by J. M. 
j Dent ill 1906; and they have been 
' among the most |>opular ever since. 

I They give in full the text of Edmond 
Malone's sixth edition (18 ti); but 
j the present issue has two new fea- 
tures — an Index compiled by Mr, 
Alan Dent on a scale of thoroughness 
unprecedented in cheap editions, 
running to thirty pages of double- 
column type; wd an Introduction 
^ by Mr. S. B. Roberts, who holds 
the balance between die subject of > 
the biography and its author, in the ^ 
light of modem knowledge and the 
amazing discovery of the Boswell 
manuscripts' at Malahide Castle and 
J Fcttcrcaim House in the last twenty 
years. ‘ The biographer of Dr, 

^ Johnson,’ he writes, 'leapt imme- 
diately into fame; it has taken i^o 
J years to discover James Boswell, the 
' man — and the discovery goes on.* 
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THE LIFE OF 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


On Thursday, March 28, we pursued our journey, I men- 
tioned that old Mr. Sheridan complained of the ingratitude of 
Mr. Weddcrburne and General Fraser, who had been much 
obliged to him when they were young Scotchmen entering 
upon life in England. Johnson. “ Why, Sir, a man is vti)- 
apt to complain of the ingratitude of those who have risen 
far above him. A man when he gets into a higher sphere, 
into other habits of life, cannot keep up all his former con- 
nections, Then, Sir, those who knew him formerly upon a 
level with themselves, may think that they ought still to be 
treated ak on a level, which cannot be ; and an acquaintance 
in a former situation may bring out things which it would be 
very disagreeable to liave mentioned before higher company, 
though, perhaps, every body knows of them.” He placed 
this subject in a new light to me, and showed, that a man who 
has ri.sen in the world, must not be condemned too harshly, 
for being distant to former acquaintance, even though he may 
have been much obliged to them. It is, no doubt, to be 
wished, th.at a proper degree of attention should be shewn by 
great men to their early friends. But if either from obtuse 
insensibility to difference of situation, or presumptuous for- 
wardness, which will not submit even to an exteriour observance 
of it, the dignity of high place cannot be preserved, when they 
are admitted into the company of those raised above the state 
in which they once were, encroachment must be repelled, and 
the kinder feelings sacrificed; To one of the very fortunate 
persons whom I have mentioned, namely, Mr, Wedderbume, 
now Lord Loughborough, I must do the justice to relate, that 
I have been assured by another early acquaintance of his, old 
Mr. Macklin, who assisted in improving his pronunciation, 
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that he found him very grateful. Macklin, I suppose, had not 
pressed upon his elevation with so much eagerness, as the 
gentleman who complained of him. Ur. Johnson’s remark as 
to the jealousy entertained of our friends who rise far above us, 
is certainly very just. By this was withered the early friend- 
ship between Charles Townshend and Akensido ; and many 
similar instances might he adduced. 

He said, “ It is commonly a weak man, who marries for 
love.” We then talked of marrying women of fortune ; and I 
mentioned a common remark, that a man may be, upon the 
whole, richer by marrying a woman with a very small portion, 
because a woman of fortune will be proportionally expensive ; 
whereas a woman who brings none will be very moderate in 
expenses. Johnson. “Depend upon it. Sir, this is not true. 
A woman of fortune being used to the handling of money, 
spends it judiciously : but a woman who gets the command 
of money for the first time upon her marriage, has such a 
gust in spending it, that she throws it away with great pro- 
fusion.” 

He praised the ladies of the present age, insisting that they 
were more faithful to their husbands, and more virtuous in 
every respect, than in former times, because their understand- 
ings were better cultivated. It was an undoubted proof of his 
good sense and good disposition, that be was never querulous, 
never prone ,to inveigh against, the present time!!, as is so 
common when superficial minds are on the fret. On the 
contrary, he was willing to speak favourably of his own 
age ; and, indeed, maintained its superiority in every re- 
spect, except in its reverence for government ; the relaxation 
of which he imputed, as its grand cause, to the shock wliich 
our monarchy received at the Revolution, though necessaiy ; 
and secondly, to the timid concessions made to faction by 
succe.>«ive administrations in the reign of his present Majesty. 
I am happy to Jhink, that he lived to see the Crown at last 
recover its just influence. 

At Leicester we read in the news-paper that Dr, James was 
dead. _ I thought that the death of an old school-fellow, and 
one with whom he had lived a good deal in London, would 
have affected my fellow-traveller much : but hp only .said, 
“ Ah ! poor Jamy.” Afterwards, however, when we were in 
the chaise, he said, with more tenderness, “Since I set out on 
this jaunt, I have lost an old friend and a young one j — Dr. 
James, and poor Harry, " (meaning Mr. Thrale’s son.) 
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Having lain at St. Alban’s, on Thursday, March 38, we break- 
fasted the next morning at Barnet. I expressed to him a 
weakness of mind which I could not help ; an uneasy appre- 
hension that my wife and children, who were at a great dis- 
tance from me, might, perhaps, be ill. “ Sir, (said he,) consider 
how foolish you would think it in them to be apprehensive 
that you are ill.” This sudden turn relieved me for the 
moment ; but I afterwards perceived it to be an ingenious 
fallacy.' I might, to be sure, be satisfied that they had no 
reason to be apprehensive about me, because I that I 
myself was well ; but we might have a mutual anxiety, with- 
out the charge of folly; because each was, in some degree, 
uncertain as to the condition of tlie other. 

I enjoyed the luxury of our approach to London, that 
metropolis which we both loved so much, for the high and 
varied intellectual pleasure which it furnishes. I experienced 
immediate happiness while whirled along with such a com- 
panion, and said to him, “Sir, you observed one day at 
(luneral Oglethorpe’s, that a man is never happy for the 
present, but when he is drunk. Will you not add, — or when 
drivin^f rapidly in a post-chaise?” Johnson. “No, Sir, you 
are driving rapidly //w« something, or something.” 

Talking of melancholy, he said, “Some men, and very 
thinking men too, have nbt those vexing thoughts.* Sir Joshua 
Reynolds is the same all the year round. JBeauclerk, except 
when ill and in pain, is the' same. But I believe most men 
have them in the degree in which they arc capable of having 
thein. If I were in the country, and were distressed by that 
malady, 1 would force myself- to take a book j and every time 
I did it I should find it the easier. Melaticholy, indeed, should 
be diverted by every means but drinking.” 

^ iSuroly It is no fiillocy, but a sound and rational arj^ument. He who Ui perfectly 
wcllf and appiehenM\'e concerning tlie state of another at a distance from him, i’ntmfs 
to a certainly Uua tlic fears of liuU peison t^oucevnini^ Ait health arc imaginary and 
dchtinve } ami hence him a rational ground for hri^osina that bis own apprehensions 
concerning his alment wife or friend, are equally unfuundca.’<-M.] 

a Tlu* phmsi* *' veKtng thoudiM, is, I mink, very expressive. It h.ts l)ei*n famljiar to 
me from my childhood ; for k is to be found in ibe "pMUms in hletre/’ used in the 
CiiuTChes (1 bulieve I alimild say AirAs) of Scgtlondy FsaL xiiii. v, 5. 

Why art thou then cast down^ my soul 7 
what should discourncs theo7 
And why With wxitre inmishis ait thou 
Uisqiuetfd in me 7^ 

Some allowance must no doubt be made for early prepossession. But at a maturer 
period of liib, oAcr Uiuklng at various metrical versions of the Psalms, 1 am well satisfied 
(Imt tile vershni usud in Scotland, is, upon the whole, the bestj and that it is vain to 
think orhaviiic abettor. It has in general a simplicity and of sacred Poesy ; and 

in many pans its troDsfuaion Is admirable. 

It — 
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We stopped at Messieurs Dillys, booksellers in the Poultry ; 
from whence he hurried away, in a hackney coach, to Mr. 
Thrale’s in the Borough. I called at his house in the evening, 
having promised to acquaint Mrs. Williams of his safe return ; 
when, to my surprize, I found him sitting with her at tea, and, 
as I thought, not in a very good humour : for, it seems, when 
he had got to Mr. Thrale’s, he found the coach was at the 
door waiting to carry Mrs. and Miss Thrale, and Signor Baretti, 
their Italian master, to Bath. This was not showing the 
attention which might have been expected to the “ Guide, 
Philosopher, and Friend j ” the //«&f who had hastened from 
the country to console a distressed mother, who he understood 
was very anxious for his return. They had, I found, without 
ceremony, proceeded on their intended journey. I was glad to 
understand from him that it was still resolved that his lour to 
Italy with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale should take place, of which he 
had entertained some doubt, on account of the loss which they 
had suffered ; and his doubts afterwards appeared to be well- 
founded. He observed, indeed very justly, that “ their loss was 
an additional reason for their going abroad ; and if it had not 
been fixed that he should have been one of the party, he would 
force them out j but he would not advise them unless his advice 
was asked, lest they might suspect that he recommended what 
he wished on his own account." I was not pleased that his 
intimacy with Mr. Thrale’s family, though it no doubt con- 
tributed much to his comfort and enjoyment, was not without 
some degree of restraint : Not, as has been grossly suggested, 
that it was required of him as a task to talk for the entertainment 
of them and their company ; but that he was not quite at his 
ease ; which, however, might partly be owing to his own honest 
pride — that dignity of mind which is always jealous of appear- 
ing too compliant. 

On Sunday, March 31 , 1 called on him, and shewed him as 
a curiosity which I luid discovered, his “ Translation of Lobo’s 
Account of Abyssinia,” wliich Sir John Pringle had lent me, it 
being then little known as one of his works. He said, “ Take 
no notice of it,” or *' don’t talk of it.” He seemed to think it 
beneath him, though done at six-and-twenty. I said to him, 
“Your style, Sir, is much improved since you translated this,” 
He answered, with a sort of triumphant smile, “Sir, 1 hope 
it is.” ■ ■ 

On Wednesday, April 3, in the morning I found him very 
busy putting his books in order, and as they were generally very 
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old ones, clouds of dust were flying around him. He had on 
a pair of lai-gc gloves such as hedgers use. His present 
appearance put me in mind of my uncle, Dr. Boswell’s descrip- 
tion of him, “A robust genius, born to grapple with whole 
libraries.” 

I gave him an account of a conversation which had passed 
between me and Captain Cook, the day before, at dinner at 
Sir John Pringle’s; and he was much pleased with the con- 
scientious accuracy of that celebrated circumnavigator, who set 
me right as to many of the exaggerated accounts given by Dr. 
Plawkesworth of hi.s Voyages. I told him that while I was 
with the Captain, I catched the enthusiasm of curiosity and 
adventure, and felt a strong inclination to go with him on hi.s 
next voyage. Johnson. "Why, Sir, a man does feci so, till he 
considers how very little he can learn from such voyages." 
JioswELL. “ But one is carried away with the general grand and 
indistinct notion of A Vovage round the World. ” Johnson. 
" Yes, Sir, but a man is to guard himself against taking a thing 
in general.” I said I was certain that a great part of what we 
are told by the travellers to the South Sea must be conjecture, 
because they had not enough of the latiguage of those countries 
to understand so much as they have related. Objects falling 
under the observation of tlie senses might be clearly known j but 
every thing intellectual, every thing abstract— politicks, morals, 
and religion, must be darkly guessed. Dr._ Johnson was of the 
same opinion. He upon another occasion, when a friend 
mentioned to him several c.vtraordinary facts, as communicated 
to him by the circumnavigators, slily observed, “Sir, I nev^r 
before knew how much I was respected by these gentlemen ; 
they told me none of these things.” 

He had been in company with Omai, a native of one of the 
South Sea Islands, after he had been some time in this country. 
He was struck by the elegance of his behaviour, and accounted 
for it thus ; “ Sir, he had passed his time, while in England, 
only in the best company j so that all that he had acquired 
of our manners' was genteel. As a proof of this, Sir, Lord 
Mulgrave. and he dined one day at Streathara ; they sat with 
their backs to the light fronting me, so that I could not see , 
distinctly ; and there was so little of the savage in Omai,, that 
I was afraid to speak to either, lest I should mistake one for 
the other.” . ■ , 

We agreed to dine to-day at the, Mitre tavern, after the rising 
of the House of Lords, where a branch of the litigation con 
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cerning the Douglas Estate, in which 1 was one of the counsel 
was to come on. I brought with me Mr. Murray, Solicitor- 
General of Scotland, now one of the Judges of the Court oi 
Session, with the title of Lord Henderland. I mentioned Mr. 
Solicitor’s relation. Lord Charles Hay, with whom I knew Dr. 
Johnson had been acquainted. Johnson. “ I wrote something 
for Lord Charles ; and I thought he had nothing to fear from 
a court-martial. I suffered a great loss when he died ; he was 
a mighty pleasing man in conversation, and a reading man. 
The character of a soldier is high. They who stand forth the 
foremost in danger, for the community, have the respect of 
mankind. An officer is much more respected than any other 
man who has as little money. In a commercial country, money 
will always purchase respect. But you find, an officer, who 
has, properly speaking, no money, is every where well received 
and treated with attention. The character of a soldier always 
stands him in stead.” Boswell. “Yet, Sir, I think that 
common soldiers are worse thought of than other men in the 
same rank in life ; such as labourers.” Johnson. “ Why, Sir, 
a common soldier is usually a very gross man, and any quality 
which procures respect may be overwhelmed by grossness. A 
man of learning may be so vicious or so ridiculous that you 
cannot respect him. A common soldier too, generally eats 
more than he can pay for. But when a common soldier is 
civil in his quarters, his red coat procures him a degree of 
respect.” The peculiar respect paid to the military charadir 
in France was mentioned. Boswell. "I should think that 
where military men were so numerous, they would be less 
valued as not being rare.” Johnson. “ Nay, Sir, wherever a 
particular character or profession is high in the estimation of a 
people, those who are of it will be valued above other men. 
We value an Englishman high in this country, and yet English- 
men are not rare in it.” 

Mr. Murray praised the ancient philosophers for the candour 
and good humour with which those of different sects disputed 
with each other. Johnson. “Sir, they disputed with good 
humour, because they were not in earnest as to religion. Hod 
the ancients been serious in their belief, we should' not have 
had their Gods exhibited in the manner we find them represented 
in the Poets. The people would not have suffered it. They 
disputed with good humour upon their fanciful theories, because 
they were not interested in the truth of them : when a man lias 
nothing to lose, he may be in good humour with his opponent. 
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Accordingly you see in Lucian, the Epicurean, who argues only 
negatively, keeps his temper; the Stoick, who has something 
positive to preserve, grows airgry. Being angry with one who 
controverts an opinion which you value, is a necessary con- 
sequence of the uneasiness which you feel. Every man who 
attacks my belief, diminishes in some degree my confidence in 
it, and therefore makes me uneasy ; and I am angry widi him 
who makes me uneasy. Those only who believed in revelation 
have been angry at having their faith called in question; 
because they only had something upon which they could rest 
as matter of fact.” Murray. “ It seems to me that we are not 
angry at a man for controverting an opinion which we believe 
and value; we rather pity him,” Johnson. “Why, Sir, to be 
sure when you wish a man to have that belief which you think 
is of infinite advairtage, you wish well to him ; but your primary 
consideration is your own quiet. If a madman were to come 
into this room with a stick in his hand, no doubt we should 
pity the state of his mind ; but our primary cbnsideration would 
be to take care of ourselves. We should knock him down first, 
and pity him afterwards. No, Sir, eveiy man will dispute with 
great good humour upon a subject in which he is not interested. 
I will dispute very calmly upon the probability of another man's 
son being hanged ; but if a man zealoasly enforces the prob- 
ability that my own son will be hanged, I shall certainly not be 
in a very good humour with him." I added this illustration, 
“ If a man endeavours to convince me that my wife, whom I 
love very much, and in whom I ’ place great confidence, is a 
disagreeable woman, and is even unfaithful to me, I shall be 
very an^y, for he is putting me in fear of being unhappy." 
Mubr-AY, '‘But, Sir, truth will always bear an examiiuition," 
Johnson. “ Yes, Sir, but it is painful to be forced to defend 
it. Consider, Sir, how should you like, though conscious of 
your innocence, to be tried before a jury for a capital crime, 
once a week," 

We talked of education at great schools ; the advantages 
and disadvantages of which Johnson displayed in a luminous 
manner ; but his arguments preponderated so much in favour 
of the benefit which a boy of good parts might receive at one 
of them, that I have reason to believe Mr. Murray was very 
much influenced by what he bad heard to-day, in his determin- 
ation to send his own son to Westminster school. — I have 
acted' in. the same manner with regard to ,my own two sons ; 
having placed the eldest at Eton, and the second at West- 
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minster. I cannot say which is best. But in justice to both 
those noble seminaries, 1 with high satisfaction declare, that 
my boys have derived from them a great deal of good, and no 
evil : and I trust they will, like Horace, be grateful to their 
father for giving them so valuable an education. 

I introduced the topick, which is often ignorantly urged, that 
the Universities of England are too richj^ so that learning 
does not flourish in them as it would do, if those who teach 
had smaller salaries, and depended on their assiduity for a 
great part of their income. Johnson, “ Sir, the very reverse 
of this is the truth ; the English Universities are not rich 
enough. Our fellowships are only sufficient to support a man 
during his studies to fit him for the world, and accordingly in 
general they are held no longer than till an opportunity offers 
of getting away. Now and then, perhaps, there is a fellow 
who grows old in his college; but this is against his will, 
unless he be a man very indolent indeed. A hundred a year 
is reckoned a good fellowship, and that is no more, than is neces- 
sary to keep a man decently as a scholar. We do not allow 
our fellows to marry, because we consider academical institu- 
tions as preparatory to a settlement in the world. It is only 
by being employed as a tutor, that a fellow can obtain any thing 
more than a livelihood. To be sure a man, who has enough 
without teaching, will probably not teach ; for we would all be 
idle if we could. In the same manner, a man who is to get 
nothing by teaching, will not exert himself. Gresham-College 
was intended as a place of instruction for London ; able pro- 
fessors were to read lectures gratis, they contrived to have no 
scholars ; whereas, if they had been allowed to receive but six- 
pence a lecture from each scholar, they would have been 
emulous to have had many scholars. Every body will agree 
that it should be the interest of those who teach to have 
scholars ; and this is the case in our Universities. That they 
are too rich is certainly not true j for they have nothing good 
enough to keep a man of eminent learning with them for his 
life. In the foreign Universities a professorship is a high thing, 
It is as much almost as a man can make by his learning ; and 
therefore we find the most learned men abroad are in the 
Universities, It is not so with us. Our Universities are im- 
poverished of learning, by the penury of their provisions. ,I 

J Dr. Adam Smith, who was Tor som« lime a professor in the University of Ginsgtnv, 
has utteredi in nla Wealth of KnUons.** some reflections upon this subject which oie 
certainly not well founded| and seem to, be invidiouss 
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wish there were many places of a thousand a year at Oxford, 
to keep first-rate men of learning from quitting the University." 
Undoubtedly if this were the case, Literature would have 
a still greater dignity and splendour at Oxford, and there 
would be grander living sources of instruction. 

I mentioned Mr. Maclaurin's uneasiness on account of a 
degree of ridicule carelessly thrown on his deceased father, in 
Goldsmith's “ History of Animated Nature," in which that 
celebrated mathematician is represented as being subject to 
fits of yawning so violent as to render him incapable of 
proceeding in his lecture j a story altogether unfounded, but 
tor the publication of which the law would give no reparation.'- 
This led us to agitate the question, whether legal redress could 
be obtained, even when a man’s deceased relation was calum- 
niated in a publication. Mr. Murray maintained there should 
be reparation, unless the authour could justify himself by proving 
the fact. Johnson. “ Sir, it is of so much more consequence 
that truth should be told, than that individuals should not be 
made uneasy, that it is much belter that the law does not 
restrain writing freely concerning the characters of the dead. 
Damages will be given to a man who is calumniated in his 
life-time, bcc.ause he may be hurt in his worldly interest, or 
at least hurt in his mind 1 but the law does not regard that 
uneasiness which a man feels on having his ancestor calum- 
niated. That is too nice. Let him deny what is said, and 
Let the matter have a fiur chance by discussion. But if a man 
could siiy nothing against a character but what ho can prove, 
history could not be written j for a great deal is known of 
men of which proof cannot be brought. A minister may be 
notoriously known to take bribes, and yet you may not be able 
to prove It.” Mr. Murray suggested, that the authour should 
be obliged to show some sort of evidence, though he would 
not require a ■ strict legal proof : but Johnson firmly and 
re.so]titely opposed' any restraint whatever, as adverse to a free 
investigation of the characters of mankind.® 

I Dr. dpUaintfeh was dead before Mr. Maclaurln discovered die ludicroas errour. But 
Mr. Nouc&et'the bookseller, who was the proprietor of the work, upon bulug applied to ' 
by Sir John Pringle, agTced very handsomely to have the leaf on which it was contained, 
cancelled, and rtt*printea wUUuul- it, at his own eapenee. 

^ What Dr* Johnson has here s.'iid, is uudmtbteuly good sense : yet I am afraid diat 
law, tbouglt defined by Zfini CoAe **the perfection of reason,*’ is not altogether vfitk 
4 tm ; for it is held in the books, that an attack on the reputatioa even of a dead man, 
may be punished ns a libel, because tending to a bitacb of the pence. Tliere ib, however, 
r believe, no modern decided case to that e 0 ect. Xn the Kind's Bench, Trinity Term,> 
17901 the (tuciitlon oecurred on occasion of ao Indictment, TAs JCit$gv* wbo) as 

A of nnfiws'paper entitled "Thk World,'* was found guilty of a Hbm at;ainse 

IDarl Covvper, deceMud, because certain injurious . charges agaiusL Ins tordshi|i were 
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On Thursday, April 4, having called on Dr. Johnson, I said, 
it was a pity that truth was not so firm as to bid defiance to all 
attacks, so that it might be shot at as much as people chose to 
attempt, and yet remain unhurt. Johnson. “Then, Sir, it 
would not be shot at. Nobody attempts to dispute that two 
and two make four : but witli contests concerning moral 
truth, human passions are generally mixed, and therefore it 
must ever be liable to as.sault and misrepresentation.” 

On Friday, April 5, being Good Friday, after having attended 
the morning service at St. Clement’s church, I walked home 
with Johnson, We talked of the Roman Catholick religion. 
Johnson. “ In the barbarous ages. Sir, priests and people were 
equally deceived j but afterwards there were grass corruptions 
introduced by the clergy, such as indulgences to priests to have 
concubines, and the worship of images, not, indeed, inculcated, 
but knowingly permitted.” He strongly censured the licensed 
stews at Rome. Boswei-l. “So then, Sir, you would allow 
of no irregular intercourse whatever between the sexes?” 
Johnson. “To be sure I would not. Sir, I would punish it 
much more than it is done, and so restrain it. In all countries 
there has been fornication, as in all countries there has been 
theft ; but there may be more or less of the one, as well ns of 

pubilhhed in that papert An nriesL of Judgement having been moved for, the cauu was 
afterwards solemnly argued. My friend Mr. Coivit, whom 1 deli.'^ht in having an opnor^ 
tunity topiaise, not only for his abilities but bis manners; a gentleman whoso ancient 
German blood has been mellowed in hlngland, and who may be truly said to unite the 
Sttren and ihe BttrrisUrx was one of the Oiunsel fbr Mr. Toplmm. He disphiyod timdi 
learning and ingenuity upen the general qneation ; which, however, was not decided, as 
the Couit granted an .*irre^i cldefly on the infotniality of the indictnicnt. No man has a 
higher reverence foi the Uw of England than 1 have ; but, with nil deference 1 rnnnot 
help tlunking, that prosecution by indictment if a defendant is never to be allowed to 
justify, must often be very oppressive, unless juries, whom 1 am more and more conlinned 
in holding to be judges of law as well os of fact^ resolutely Intcrpo&e. Of late ail act of 
Parliament has passed declaratory of their full ngbt to one as well as tho other, in mattes 
of libel ; and the bill having been brought tir by a populhr gentleman, many of hlS* parly 
have in most extravagant terms declaimed on the wonderful acquisition to the liberty of 
the press. For iiiy own party 1 ever was clearly of opinion that this right was fnliereiit in 
veryconfatieution of a'Juiy, and' Indeed in* sense and reosoh' inseparable from their 
important funcuon. To establish iti thereToTe,, W stainte, is, > 1 ilnuk, nairowhig its 
foundation, which Is the broad and deep bshis of Common Xaw. Would ft ,hOt rather 
weaken the right of primo'geuiture, or any other old and unlverhnllyacknowledfted light, 
should the lejsislature pass an act in favour of it? in luy *' Letter to the People of 
Scodand, against dtminiNhing the number of the Lords* of Session/' publlKhed in 1785, 
there is the following passage, which, as a coneis^ and>I bope a fair and rational .■ante of 
the matter, I presume to quote': **Tne Juries of ItDgiand are Judges of /oew as u^ll os of 
fact in iHany cHnL and in all criminal trials Tliat my prlnniples t\t- resistance mnv not 
De'misBpprdienddu any more than my principles oi suhmutstoftf 1. protest that S should 1>e 
the' last man in the world to encourage Juries td contradict rashly, wantonly, or per- 
versely, the opinion of the Judges. On thecontiory, 1 would have tht^m listen retpectmlly 
toithe Mvice they receive from' the' Bench, by which they may oflun be well' directeil in 

forming ihcU^mncpinicnx whichi *und not another's,' Is die opinion they are to roturd 
vpon iktir oaths. But wh^, after due att<mtion to all that the Judge haa said, they are 
decidedly of adifTerent opinion, fhim^bim, they have-not only and a'r/^^r,.Uut 

theyue^tfnfidl in conscience to bring io a verdict accordingly." 
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the other, in proportion to the force of law. All men will 
naturally commit fornication, as all men will naturally steal. 
And, Sir, it is very absurd to argue, as has been often done, 
that prostitutes are necessary to prevent the violent effects of 
appetite from violating the decent order of life; nay, should 
be permitted in order to preserve the chastity of our wives and 
daugiiters. Depend upon it, Sir, severe laws, steadily enforced, 
would be sulEcient against those evils, and would promote 
marriage." 

I stated to him this case : — “Suppose a man has a daughter, 
who he knows has been seduced, but her misfortune is con- 
cealed from the world ? should he keeji her in his house ? Would 
he not, by doing so, be accessary to imposition ? And, perhaps, 
a worthy, unsuspecting man might come and marry this woman, 
unless the father inform him of the truth.” Joknson. “Sir, 
he is .accessary to no imposition. His daughter is in his house ; 
and if a man courts her, he takes his chance. If a friend. Or, 
indeed, if any man asks his opinion whether he should marry 
her, he ought to advise him against it, without telling why, 
because his real opmion is then required. Or, if he has other 
daughters who know of her frailt)', he ought not to keep her in 
his house. You are to consider the state of life is this ; we are 
to judge of One anothet's characters as well as we can ; and a 
man is not bound in honesty or hoiicair, to tell us the faults of 
his daughter or of himself. A man who has debauched his 
friend's daughter is not obliged to say to every body— Take 
Care of me ; dbn't let me into your house without suspicion'. I 
once debauched a friend’s daughter, I fnay debauch yours." 

Mr. Thvale called upon him, and appeared to bear the loss 
of' his son with a manly composure. There was no affectation 
about him ; and he talked, as usual, upon indifferent subjects. 
Ho seemed to me to hesitate as to the intended Italian tour, On 
which, 1 flattered myself, he and Mrs. Thrale and Dr. Johnson 
were soon to set out; and, therefore, I pressed' it as 'much ak I 
could'. 1 mentioned that Mr. Beauclerk had said, that Baretti, 
whom they were to carry with them, would keep them so long 
in the little towns of his oWn district, that they would irot have 
time to' see Rome. I mentioned this to ptt them on their 
guard. JoitN.soN. “Sir, we do not thank Mr. Beauclerk for 
supposing that we ate to be directed by Baretti. No, Sir ; _Mi'. 
Thtale is to go by my advice, to Mr. Jackson,^ (the all-knowing) 

1 A jisentleninn, who, frooA bis «)ctmorUinaty stores bf tdiowledKe, bos been, styled 
Johnson,,! tliink vary properly, altered (t lio AU<knawinCt las' UE a 
ttpl^ropriatcd to the Supreme Uchg, 
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and get from him a plan for seeing the most that can be seen 
in the time that we have to travel. We must, to be sure, see 
Rome, Naples, Florence, and Venice, and as much more as we 
can.” (Speaking with a tone of animation. ) 

When I e.xpressed an earnest wish for his remarks on Italy, 
he said, “ 1 do not see that I could make a book upon Italy ; 
yet I should be glad to get two hundred pounds, or five hundred 
pounds, by such a worL” This shewed both that a journal of 
his Tour upon the Continent was not wholly out of his contem- 
plation, and that he uniformly adhered to that strange opinion 
which his indolent disposition made hjm utter : “ No man but 
a blockhead ever wrote, except for money.” Numerous in- 
stances to refute this will occur to all who are vensed in the 
history of literature. 

He gave us one of the many sketches of character which 
were treasured in his mind, and which he was wont to produce 
quite unexpectedly in a very entertaining manner. “ I lately, 
(said he,) received a letter from the East-Indies, from a gentle- 
man whom I formerly knew very well j he had returned from 
that country with a handsome, fortune, as it was reckoned, 
before means were found to acquire those immense sums which 
have been brought from thence of late ; he was a scholar, and 
an agreeable man, and lived very prettily in London, till his 
wife died. After her death, he took to dissipation and gaming, 
and lost all he had. One evening he lost a thousand pounds 
to a gentleman whose name I am sorry I have forgotten. Next 
morning he sent the gentleman five hundred pounds, with an 
apology that it was, all he had in the world. The, gentleman 
sent the money back to him, declaring he would not accept of 

it ; and adding, that if Mr. had occasion for five hundred 

pounds more, he would lend it to him. He resolved to go out 
again to the East-Indies, and make his fortune anew. He got 
a considerable appointment, and I bad some intention of accom- 
panying him. Had I thought then as I do now, I .should have 
gone : but at that time, I had objections to quitting England.” 

It was a very remarkable circumstance about Johnson, whom 
shallow observers have supposed to have been ignorant of the 
world, that very few men had seen greater variety of characters ; 
and none could observe them better, as was evident from the 
strong, yet nice portraits which he often drew. I have frequently 
thought that if he.ljad made out what the French call une 
catalogue raisonnie of all the people who had passed under his 
observation, it would have afforded a very rich fund of instruction 
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and entertainment. The suddetrness with which his accounts of 
some of them started out in conversation, was not less pleasing 
than surprising. I remember he once observed to me, “ It is 
wonderful, Sir, what is to be found in London. The most 
literary conversation I ever enjoyed, was at the table of Jack 
Ellis, a money-scrivener behind the Royal Exchange, with 
whom I at one period used to dine generally once a week.” ^ 
Volumes would be required to contain a list of his numerous 
and various acquaintance, none of whom he ever forgot ; and 
could describe and discriminate them all with precision and 
vivacity. He associated with persons the most widely different 
in manners, abilities, rank, and accomplishments. He was at 
once the companion of the brilliant Colonel Forrester of the 
Guards, who wrote “The Polite Philosopher," and of the 
aukward and uncouth Robert Levett j of lajrd Thnrlow, and 
Mr. Sastres, the Italian master; and has dined one day with 
the beautiful, gay, and fascinating Lady Craven,® and the 
next with good Mrs. Gardiner, the tallow-chandler, on Snow- 
hill. 

On my expressing my wonder at hiS' discovering so much of 
the knowledge peculiar to different professions, he told me, “I 
learnt what I know of law chiefly, from Mr. Sallow,® a very able 
man. I learnt some too from . Chambers ; but was not so 
teachable then. One is not willing to be taught by a young 
man.” When I expressed a wish to know more about Mr, 
Hallow, Johnson said, “ Sir, I have seen him but once these 
twenty years. The tide of life has driven us different ways." I 

1 This Mr. Bills was, 1 believe, the lost of that profession called Svrivenertj which is 
one of the , Iwondon companies, hut of which the business Is no longer carried on 
scparatel]^ but is imnsACteU by attomies and otliers. lie was a man ^ litemture and 
talents, no was the anthour of a Hudlbrastlck version of Maplifoua’s Canto, in addi- 
tion to the A^neld ; of some poems in Dodsley's collections ; and various other .small 
pieces \ but being a very modest man, n^ver put his name to any thing. He showed 
me a translation which he bad made of Ovid s Bpi&tlcs, very prettily done. There is 
a good engraved portrait of him by Pether, from a picture by rVy, which han« in the 
hall of the Scriveners’ company. 1 visited him October 4, 7790, in bis ninc^-third year, 
and found his iudgement di.*ttinct and clear, (tnd his memory; though faded so as to fail 
liim occAsloiialiy, yet, os he assured me, and 1 indeed perceived, able to serve him very 
well, .after a lltile recollection. It was agreeable to observe, that he wa.s free from the 
discontent and fretfulness which too often molest old age. He in ibe summer of that year 
walked to Botherhitbe, where he dined, and walked home in the evening. He died on 
tlie arsi of December, 1791. , , 

9 Lord Mncariney, who with bis other distinguished qualities, Is remnrkahle also fojr 
nil elegant pleasant^, told mo that he met Johnson at Lady Craven's, and that he seemed 
Jealous of any luterrarence : " So, fsatd liis lordship, smiling,) / 

There is an account of him in Sir John Hawkins’s Life m Johnson, p. 244* 
tMr, Thomas Uallov was authour of an excellent Trcatiss of K9UITY, prmted 
anonymously in X74a, , and lately republished with very valuable additions, by John 
Bonblanque, Esq. , ^ ' . . . . 

Mr. Sallow died suddenly in London, July ad, 178a, aged aeventy-nye, and is mentioned 
In the Gentleman's Magazine for that year as “ a gicat Greek Scholar, and famous for his 
Imowledge of the old philosophy. ' M. i 
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was soiTy at the time to hear this: but wiioever quits the 
creeks of private connections, and fairly gels into the great 
ocean of London, will, by imperceptible degrees, unavoidably 
experience such cessations of acquaintance. 

“ My knowledge of physick, (he added,) I learnt from Dr. 
James, whom I helped in writing the proposals for his 
Dictionary, and also a little in the Dictionary itself. ^ I also 
learnt from Dr. Lawrence, but was then grown more stubborn.” 

A curious incident happened to-day, while Mr. Thrale and I 
sat with him. Francis announced that a large package was 
brought to him from the post-ofiice, said to have come from 
Lisbon, and it was charged seven pounds^ ten shillings. He 
would not receive it, supposing it to be some trick, nor did he 
even look at it. But upon enquiry afterwards he found that it 
was a real packet for him, from that very friend in the East- 
Indies of whom he had been speaking ; and the ship which 
carried it having come to Portugal, this packet, with others, had 
been put into the post-office at Lisbon. 

I mentioned a new gaming-club, of which Mr. Beauclerk had 
given me an account, where the members played to a desperate 
extent. JOHNSON. “Depend upon it, Sir, this is mere talk. 
Who is ruined by gaming ? You will not find six instances in 
an age. There is a strange rout made about deep play : whereas 
you have, many more people ruined by adventurou.? trade, and 
yet we do not hear such an outcry against it." Thrale. 

" There may be few people absolutely ruined by deep play ; 
but very many are much hurt in their ' circumstances by it,” 
Johnson. “Yes, Sir, and so are very many by other kinds of 
expence.” . I had heard him talk once before in the same 
manner ; ar^ at Oxford he said, “ he wished he had learned to 
plajf at cards." The truth, however, is, that he loved to display 
his ingenuitj' in argument ; and therefore would sometimes in 
conversation maintain opinions whicli he was sensible were 
wrong, but in supporting which, his reasoning and wit would be 
most conspicuous. I-le would begin thus: “Why,' Sir, as to 
the good or evil of card-playing — ” “Now, (said Garrick,) he 
is thinking which side he shall take.” He appeared to have a 
pleasur-*. in contradiction, especiaUy when any opinion whatever 
was delivered _ with an air of confidence ; so that there was 
hardly any topick, if not one of the great truths of Religion and 
Morality, that he might not' have been incited to argue, cither 

have 5n vatn enileavuured w find out wbat parts Johnson wrote for Ur, Janreft. 
Perhaps medical men inay» 
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for or against. Lord Elibank ^ had the highest admiration of 
his powers. He once observed to me, “ Whatever opinion 
Johnson maintains, I will not say that he convinces me ; hut he 
never fails to shew me, that he has good reasons for it.” 1 
have heard John.son pay his Lordship this high compliment : 

“ 1 never was in Lord Elibank’s company without learning 
something.” 

We sat together till it was too late for the afternoon service. 
Thrale said, he had come with intention to go to church With 
us. We went at seven to evening prayers at St. Clement's 
church, after having drank coffee ; an indulgence, which I 
understood Johnson yielded to on this occasion, in compliment 
to H'hrale. 

On Sunday, April 7, Easter-day, after having been at St. 
Paul’s cathedral, I came to Dr. Johnson, according to my usual 
custom. It seemed to me that there was always something 
peculiarly mild and placid in his manner upon this holy festival, 
the commemoration of the most joyful event in the history 
of our world, the resurrection of our Lord and Saviour, 
who, having triumphed over death and the grave, proclaimed 
immortality to mankind. 

I repeated to him an argument of a lady of my acquaintance, 
who maintained, that her husband’s having lieen guilty of num- 
berless infidelities, released her from conjugal obligations, 
because they were reciprocal, Johnson. “This is miserable 
stuff. Sir. 'fo the contract of marriage, besides tlie man and 
wife, there is a third party — Society ; and if it be considered as 
a vow — God ; and, therefore, it cannot be dissolved by their 
consent alone. Law.s are not made for particular cases, but 
for men in general. A woman may bo “unhappy with her hus- 
band ; but she cannot be freed from him without the approba- 
tion of the civil and ecclesiastical power. A man may be 
unhappy, because he is not so rich as another ; but' he is not 
to seize upon another’s projrerty with his own hand.” 
BoswRi.t, “ But, Sir, this lady does not want that the contract 
should be dissolved ; she only argues that she may indulge her- 
self in gallantries with equal freedom as her husband does, pro- 
vided she takes care not to introduce a spurious issue into his 
family. You know, Sir, what Macrobius has told of Julia.”® 
JOHNiSON. “This lady of yours, Sir, I think, is very fit for a 
brothel.”' 

I Pntrtcki lord Kltbunkr who d!od !n X778> 
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Mr. Macbean, authour of the “Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography,” came in. He mentioned that he had been 
forty years absent from Scotland. “ Ah, Boswell ! (said John- 
son, smiling,) what would you give to be forty years from 
Scotland ? ” I said, “ I should not like to bo so long absent 
from the seat of my ancestors.” This gentleman, Mrs. 
Williams, and Mr. Lovett dined with us. 

Dr. Johnson made a remark, which both Mr. Macbcan and 
I thought new. It was this : that “tlie law agairist usury is for 
the protection of creditors as well as debtors ;■ for if there were 
no such check, people would be apt, from the temptation of 
great interest, to lend to desperate persons, by whom they 
would lose their money. Accordingly there are instances of 
ladies being ruined, by having injudiciously sunk their fortune.s 
for high annuities, which, after a few years, ceased to be paid, 
in consequence of the ruined circumstances of the borrower.” 

Mrs. Williams was very peevishj and I wondered at John- 
son’s padence with her now, as I had often done on similar 
occasions. The truth is, that his humane consideration of the 
forlorn and indigent state in which this lady was left by her 
father, induced him to treat her with the utmost tendeme.ss, 
and even to be desirous of procuring her amusement, so as 
sometimes to incommode many of his friends, by carrying her 
with him to their houses, where, from her manner of eating, in 
consequence of her blindness, she could not but offend the 
delicacy of persons of nice sensations. , 

After coffee, we went to afternoon service in St. Clement’s 
church. Observing some beggars in the street as we walked 
along, I said to him, I supposed there was no civilised country 
in the world, where the misery of want in the lowest classes of 
the people was prevented.. Johnson. “I believe. Sir, there is 
not; but it is better that some should. b,e unhappjf, than that 
none should be happy, which would be the case, in a general 
state of equality.” 

When the service was ended, I went home with him, and 
we sat quietly by ourselves. , He recommended Dr. Cheyne’s 
books. I said, I thought Cheyne had been reckoned whimsical. 
— “So he was, (said he,) in some things; but there is no end 
of objections. There are few books to which some obje.ction 
or other may not be made.” He added, “ I would not have 
you read any thing else of Cheyne, but his book on Health, 
and his ‘ English Malady .’ " 

Upon the question whether a man .who had been gu'lly of 
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vicious actions would do well to force himself into solitude and 
sadness? Johnson. “No, Sir, unless it prevent him from 
being vicious again. With some people, gloomy penitence is 
only madness turned upside down. A man may be gloomy, 
till, in order to be relieved from gloom, he has recourse again 
to criminal indulgeiicies.” 

On Wednesday, April 10 , 1 dined with him at Mr. Thrale’s, 
where were Mr. Murphy and some other company. Before 
dinner. Dr. Johnson and I passed some time by ourselves. I 
was sorry to find it was now resolved that the proposed journey 
to Italy should not take place this year. He said, “ I am dis- 
appointed, to be sure j but it is not a great disappointment.” I 
wondered to see him bear, with a philosophical calmness, what 
would have made most people peevish and fretful. I perceived, 
however, that he had so warmly cherished the hope of enjoying 
classical scenes, that he could not easily part with the scheme ; 
for he said, “ I shall probably contrive to get to Italy some 
other way. But I won’t mention it to Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, as 
it might vex them.” I suggested, that going to Italy might 
have done Mr. and Mrs. Thrale good. Johnson. “ I rather 
believe not, Sir. While grief is fresh, every attempt to divert 
only irritates. You must Avait till grief be digested^ and then 
amusement will dissipate the remains of it.” 

At dinner, Mr. Murphy entertained us with the history of 
Mr. Joseph Simpson, a schoolfellow of Dr. Johnson’s, a bar- 
rister at law, of good parts, but who fell into a dissipated course 
of life, incompatible with that success in his profession which 
he once had, and would otherwise have deservedly maintained; 
yet he still preserved a dignity in his deportment. He wrote a 
tragedy on the story of Leonidas, entitled “ The Patriot;” He 
read it to a company of lawyers, who found so many faults that 
he wrote it over again : so then there were two tragedies on the 
same subject and with the same title. Dr. Johnson told us, 
that one of them was still in his possession. This very piece 
was, after his death, published by some person who had been 
about him, and, for the sake of a little hasty profit, was falla- 
ciously advertised, so as to make it be believed to have been 
written by Johnson himself.' 

1 said, I disliked the cukom which some people had of 
bringing their children into company, because , it. in amannei* 
forced us to pay foolish compliments to please their parents. 
Johnson. " You are right, Sir. We may be excused for not 
caring much about other people’s children, for there are many 
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who care very little about their own diildren. It may bo ob- 
served, that men, who from being engaged in business, or from 
their course of life, in whatever way, seldom see their children, 
do not care much about them. I myself should not have had 
much fondness for a child of my own.” Mas. Thralk “ Nay, 
Sir, how can you talk so?” Johnson. “At least, I never 
wished to have a child.” 

Mr. Murphy mentioned Dr. Johnson’s having a design to 
publish an edition of Cowley. Johnson said, he did not know 
but he should ; and he expressed his disapprobation of Dr. 
Hurd, for having published a mutilated edition under the title 
of “ Select Works of Abraham Cowley.” Mr. Murphy thought 
it a bad precedent j observing, that any authour might be used 
in the same manner ; and that it waspleasing to see the variety 
of an autliour’s compositions, at different periods. 

We talked of Flatman’s Poems ; and Mrs. Thrale observed, 
that Pope had partly borrowed from him, " The dying.Christian 
to his Soul.” Johnson roiieated Rochester’s verses upon Flat- 
man, which, I think, by much too severe : 

“ Nor that slow dnidpo in swift Pindarick strains, 

Flatman, who Cowley imitates with nain.s, 

And rides a jaded Muse, whipt with loose reins. 

I like to recollect all the passages that I heard Johnson repeat : 
it stamps a value on them. 

He told us, that the book entitled “The Lives of the Poets, 
by Mr. Cibber,” was entirely compiled by Mr. Shiels, La Scotch- 

A In tlie Monthly Keview for May, 17^, there if; such a correction of iho above 
passage, as I should tliink myself veiy calp^le not to subjoin. “ This nccuunt Is very 
iziaccumtc. The following stfllement of facta we know ^ to he true, in every material 
circumstance: — Shiela was the principal collector and digester of ihe materials fur tlie 
work : but a.s he wns very raw in aulhourjdiip, an indifferent writer in prase, and IiIk 
language Aili of ScotllciRms; Cibber, who was a clever, lively fellow, and then soliciting 
employment among the booksellers, svas engaged to correct the stylo and diction of tlic 
whole workj tlicn intended to moke only four volumes; with power to alter, exiningv, or 
add, 05 he hked. He was also to supply wfes, occasionally, cspeoially concerning those 
dtamatick poets with whom he had been clueily coDversant He also engaged to write 
several of the Lives *. which, (as we are told,) he, accordingly, porronued. Uv wn^i 
farther useful In striking out the Jacobitical and Tory sentiments, which Shiels bad 
industriously intei-spcrsea wherever ho could bring them in and as the success of the 
work appeared, after all, vw doubtful, he was content with twenty*ouc pounds fur his 
labour besides a few sets of the books, to disperse among his friendfi.*-Shiels had nearly 
seventy pounds, besides the advantage of many of the best Lives in the work being com- 
municated^ by friends to the undertaking ; and for which Mn Shieis lu^ the same 
consideration os for the rest, being paid ^ the sheet for tlie whole. He was, however, 
so angry with his Whiggish anpervisor. (THn. lOce his father, being a violent stlcklex for 
the political principles which prevailed in the reign of Geoige the Second,) for so 
unmercifully mutilating Ms copy, and scouting bis politicks, that he wrote Cibber a 
challenge : but was pi evented from sending it 1^ the publisher, who fairly laughed him 
out of his fury. The^ proprietors, too, were discontented, in the end, on accouui of Mr. 
Cibber's unexpected industry i for his corrections and altoradons in the proof-.sheots were 
so numerous and conuderable, that the printer made for them a grievous addition to his 
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man, one of his amanuenses. “ The booksellers, (said he,) 
gave Theophilus Cibber, who was then in prison, ten guineas to 
allow Mr. Cibber to be put upon the title-page as the authour ; 
by this, a double imposition was intended': in the first place, 
that it was the work of a Cibber at all : and, in the second 
place, that it was the work of old Cibber.” 

Mr, Murphy said, that “The Memoirs of Gray’s Life set 
him much higher in his estimation than his poems did; for you 
there saw a man constantly at work in literature.” Johnson 
acquiesced in this ; but depreciated the book, I thought very 
unreasonably. For he said, “ I forced myself to read it, only 
because it was a common topic of conversation. I found it 
mighty dull ; and, as to the style, it is fit for the second table.” 
Why he thought so I was at a loss to conceive. He now gave 
it as his opinion, that “ Akenside was a superiour poet both to 
Gray and Mason.” 

Talking of the Reviews, Johnson said, “ I think them very 
impartial : I do not know an instance of partiality.” He men- 
tioned what had passed upon the subject of the Monthly and 
Critical Reviews, in the conversation with which his Majesty 
had honoured him. He expatiated a little more on them 
this evening. “The Monthly Reviewers (said he) aie not 
Deists; but they are Christians with as little Christianity as may 
be ; and are for pulling down all establishments. The Critical 

bill; and) In fine) nil parties were dissatisfied. On the whole, the work was productive of 
no profit to the undertakers, who had agret^. in ca^e of suixess, to make Cibker a prcbent 
of some addition to the twenty guineas whinli be had received, and for which bis receipt 
is now in the bookseller^' hanuh. Wenrelaither assured, that he actually obtained nn 
addltiomil sum; when he, soon after, (in the 3reRr t/sB,) unfortunately emijru’ked for 
jOublin, on an engagement for one of the theatres thcro : but the ship was cut .ly, mid 
every person on board perished, l^crc were about sixty passengers, among whom was 
the Bari of Drogheda, with many other perE^s of consequence aul ijropertv. 

“ As to tlxe miedged dc^ien of inalaug the compilcmenl jpnfis for the work of old Mr« 
Cibber, the chaiges seem to nave been fbunded on a somewhat uncharitable construction. 
\Ve arc assured tlmt the thought mtu not harboured by Minie of the proprietors, who arc 
Still living : and we hope that it did not occur to the flint debigner of the woik, who was 
also printer of it^ and who bore a respcct^le char.'ictcr. 

nave been induced to enter thus arciunstantially into the foreTOing detail of 
facts relating to the Tdves of the Poets, compiled liy Messis. Cibber and Shlels, from a 
sincere regard to that sacred principle of Truth, to which Dr» Johnson so rigidly 
adhered, according to the best of bis knowledge ; and which, we believe, no cetisidamtien 
would have jprevntled on him to violate. In regard to the matter, which we now dismiss, 
he hod, no doubt, been misled by^pariial and wrong infbrmation : ShieU was the Doctor's 
amanuensis ; he had (piarreUed with Cibber ; It is natural to suppose that he told his stony 
in his own way ; and It is certain that ht was not * a very sturdy moralist.' ” Tlw 
explanation appears to me very satisfactory. It is, however, to be observed, that the 
story told by Johnson docs not rest solely upon my record of his convorsailon; for he 
himself bos publisUed It in his life of H.nmmond, where be says, the manuscript of Shtels 
is now in my possession.” Very probably he Iiad trusted to Shiels'a word, and never 
looked at it so as to compare it with ** The I.lves of the Poets,” os published under Mr. 
Cibber's name. What became of that manuscript i know not. 1 should have Hk^ much 
to examine it. I suppose it was thrown into tlie fire in that Impetuous combuqiion of 
papers, which Johnson, 1 think, rashly executed when iHotHundtu, 
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Reviewers are for supporting the constitution both in Church 
and state.’ The Critical Reviewers, I believe, often review with- 
out reading the books through ; but lay hold of a topick, and 
write chiefly from their own minds. The Monthly Reviewers 
are duller men, and are glad to read the books through." 

He talked of Lord Lyttelton’s extreme anxiety as an authour ; 
observing, that “ he was thirty years in prejSaring his History, 
and that he employed a man to point it for him; as if (laughing) 
another man could point his sense better than himself.” 
Mr, Murphy said, he understood his history was kept back 
several years for fear of Smollett. Johnson. “This seems 
strange to Murphy and me, who never felt that anxiety, but 
sent what we wrote to the press, and let it take its chance." 
Mns. Thrale. ‘.‘The time has been. Sir, when you felt it.” 
Johnson. “Why really, Madam, I do not recollect a time 
when that was the case.” 

Talking of “The Spectator,” he said, “ It is wonderful that 
there is such a proportion of bad papers, in the half of the work 
which was not written by Addison ; for there was all the world 
to write that half, yet not a half of that half is good. One of 
the finest pieces in the English language is the paper on 
Novelty, yet we do not hear it talked of. It was written by 
Grove, a dissenting teacher^' He would not, I perceived, call 
him a clergyman, though he was candid enough to allow very 
great merit to his composition. Mr. Murphy said, he remem- 
bered when there were several people alive in London, who 
enjoyed a considerable reputation merely from having written 
a paper in “The Spectator." He mentioned particularly Mr. 
Ince, who used to frequent Tom’s coffee-house. “ But (said 
Johnson,) you must consider how higlily Steele speaks of Mr. 
Ince.” He would hot allow that the paper on carrying a boy 
to travel, signed Philip Homebred, which was reported to be 
written by the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, hndi merit. He 
said, “it was quite vulgar, and had nothing luminous.” 

Johnson mentioned Dr. Barry’s * System of Physick. “ He 
tvas a man (said he,) who had acquired a high reputation in 
Dublin, came over to England, ahd brought his reputation 
with him, but had not great success, His notion was, that 
pulsation occasions death by attrition ; and that, therefore, the 
way to preserve life is to retard pulsation. Biit we know that 

1 [Johnson's opinions concerning the Monthly and Critical Keyiewii would not be 
accurate now (iBosl,— B lAkeway,] 

3 Sir Edward Barry, Baronet. 
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puUation is strongest in infants, and that we increase in growth 
while it operates in its regular course ; so it cannot be the cause 
of destruction," Soon after this, he said sonaething very 
flattering to Mrs. Thralc, which I do not recollect; but it con- 
cluded with wishing her long life. “ Sir, (said I,) if Dr. Barry’s 
system be true, you have now shortened Mrs. Thrale’s life, 
perhaps, some minutes, by accelerating her pulsation." 

On Thursday, April 1 1, I dined with him at General Paoli’s, 
in whose house I now resided, and where I had ever afterwards 
the honour of being entertained vvith the kindest attention as 
his constant guest, while 1 was in London, till I had a house 
of my own there. I mentioned my having that morning intro- 
duced to Mr. Garrick, Count Neni, a Flemish Nobleman of 
great rank and fortune, to whom Garrick talked of Abel Drugger 
as a small part-, and related, with pleasant vanity, that a 
Frenchman, who had seen him in one of his low characters, 
exclaimed, “ Comment I je ne It crois pas. Ce n’est pas Monsieur 
Garrkh, ce Grand Homme I" Garrick added, with an appear- 
ance of grave recollection, “If I were to begin life again, I 
think I should not play those low characters." Upon which I 
observed, “Sir, you would be in the wrong; for your great 
excellence is your variety *f playing, your representing so well, 
characters so very different.” Johnson. “ Garrick, ' Sir, was 
not in earnest in w'hat he said ; for, to be sure, his pecuUar 
excellence is his variety ; and, perhaps, there is not any one 
character which has not been as well acted by somebody else, 
as hu could do it.” Boswell. “ Why then. Sir, did he talk 
so?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, to make you answer as you did.” 
Boswell. “I don’t know, Sir; he seemed to dip deep into 
his mind for the reflection." Johnson. “He had not far to 
dip, Sir ; he had said the same thing, probably, twenty times 
before." 

Of a nobleman raised at a very early period to high offibe, 
he said, “ His parts. Sir, are pretty well for a Lord ; but would 
not be distinguished in a nuin who had nothing else but his 
parts." 

A journey to Italy was still in his thoughts. He said, “ A 
man who has not been in Italy, is always conscious of . an 
inferiority, from his not having seen what it is expected a’ ipan 
should .sec. The grand object of travelling is to see the shores 
of the Mediterranean. On those shores were the four great 
Brnpire.*) of the world ; the Ass;n'itit>i the Persian, the Grecian, 
and the Roman. — ^All out religion, almost all our law, almost 
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all our arts, almost all that sets us above savages, has come to 
us from the shores of the Mediterranean.” The General 
observed, that “The Mediterranean would be a noble 
subject for a poem.” . 

We talked of translation. I said, I could not define it, nor 
could I think of a similitude to illustrate it ; but that it appeared 
to me the translation of poetry could be only imitation. 
JoHN.soN. “You may translate books of science exactly. 
You may also translate history, in so far as it is not embellished 
with oratory, which is poetical. Poetry, indeed, cannot be 
translated ; and, therefore, it is the poets that preserve 
languages ; for we would not be at the trouble to learn a 
language, if we could have all that is written in it just as 
well in a translation. But as the beauties of poetry cannot 
be preserved in any language except that in which it was 
originally written, we learn the language.” 

A gentleman maintained that the art of printing had hurt 
real learning, by disseminating idle writings. — John!50N. “ Sir, 
if it had not been for the art of printing, we should now have 
no learning at all ; for books would have perished faster than 
they could have been transcribed.” This observation seems 
not just, considering for how many ages books were 'preserved 
by writing alone. ^ 

The same gentleman maintained, that a general diffusion of 
knowledge among a people was a disadvantage j for it made 
the vulgar rise above their humble sphere. Johnson. “ Sir, 
while knowledge is a distinction, those who are possessed of 
it will naturally rise above those who are not. Merely to read 
and write was a distinction at first; but we see when reading 
and writing have become general, the common peojile keep 
their stations. And so, were higher attainments to become 
general, the effect would be the same.” 

“ Goldsmith (he said), referred every thing to vanity ; his 
virtues, and his vices too were from that motive. He was not 
a social man. He never exchanged mind with you.” 

We spent the evening at Mr. Hoole’s. Mr. Mickle, the 
excellent translator of “The Lusiad,” was there. I have 
preserved little of the conversation of this evening. Dr. 
Johnson said, “Thomson had a true poetical geuuis, the 

t [Tile authour did not recollect Chat of the^ books presei'ved (nnd an in5ntte number 
was lost) alt irerc confined to two laiigua^ps. In modem times iind modinn languageSi 
Fiance and ftaly alone produce more books in a given time than Greece nnd Kome i 
nut England, SpaiO) Germany, and the Northern kingdoms out of the queblion.<^ 
Blaksway,J 
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power of viewing every thing in a poetical light. His fault is 
such a cloud of words sometimes, that the sense can hardly 
peep through. Shicls, who compiled ‘Cibber's Lives of the 
Poets,’ ^ was one day sitting with me. I took down Thomson, 
and read aloud a large portion of him, and then asked, — ^Is 
not this fine ? Shiels having expressed the highest admiration, 
“ Well, Sir, (said I,) I have omitted every other line.” 

I related a dispute between Goldsmith and Mr. Robert 
Dodsley, one day when they and I were dining at Tom 
Davies’s, in 1762. Goldsmith asserted, that there was no 
poetry produced in this age. Dodsley appealed to his own 
Collection, and maintained, that though you could not find a 
palace like Dryden's “Ode on St. Cecilia's Day," you had 
villages composed of very pretty houses ; and he mentioned 
particularly “ The Spleen.” Johnson. “ I thinJc Dodsley 
gave up the question. He and Goldsmith said the same 
thing j only he said it in a .softer manner than Goldsmith did ; 
for he acknowledged that there was no poetry, nothing that 
towered above the common mark. You may find wit and 
humour in verse, and yet no poetry. ‘ Hudibrals ' has a pro- 
fusion of these j yet it is not to be reckoned a poem. ‘ The 
Spleen,’ in Dodsley's collection, on' which you say he chiefly 
re.sted, is not poetry.” Boswell. “Does not Gray’s poetry, 
Sir, tower above the common mark?”' Johnson. "Yes, 
Sir j but we must attend to the difference between what men 
in general cannot do if they would, and what eveiy man may 
do if he would. Sixteen-string Jack® towered above the 
common mark.” Bo.swell. “'Then, Sir, what is poetry?" 
Johnson. “ V\^hy, Sir, it is much easier to say what it is not. 
We all inew what light is j but it is not easy to teU what it is.” 

On Friday, April ,12, I dined with him at our friend 'I’om 
Davies’s, where we met Mr. Cradock, of Leicestershire, authour 
of “ Zobeide," a tragedy j a very pleasing gentleman, to whom 
my friend' Dr. Farmer’s very excellent Essay 011 the Learning 
of Shakspeare is addressed; and Dr. Harwood, who lias 
written and publi.shed various works j particularly a fantastical 
translation of the New Testament, in modern phrase^ and with 
a Socinian twist. 

I introduced Aristotle’s doctrine in his “ Art of Poetry^” of 
“ the Kd$apcrK r£v vudtjfMTav, the purging of the passions>” as 

1 See emi0. Note, p. &c. 

A noted higbwAymnn, who after having been scvoral timos tried and acquitted^ wna 
at laet lmnK«U. Hewasremarlcableror.fopjKrymbiedretie^andpardoulariyror weanug 
a bunch 01 sixteen strings at the knees of his breeches. 
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the purpose of tragedy.^ “ But how are the passions to be 
purged by terrour and pity ? ” (said I, with an assumed air ot 
ignorance, to incite him to talk, for which it was often necessary 
to employ some address.) Johnson. “Why, Sir, you are to 
consider what is the meaning of purging in the original sense. 
It is to expel impurities from the human body. The mind 
is subject to the same imperfection. The passions arc the 
great movers of human actions ; but they are mixed with such 
impurities, that it is necessary they should be purged or 
refined by means of terrour and pity. For instance, ambition 
is a noble passion ; but by seeing upon the stage, that a man 
who is so excessively ambitious as to raise himself by injustice, 
is punished, we are terrified at the fatal consequences of such 
a passion. In the same manner a certain degree of resentment 
is necessary ; but if we see that a man carries it too far, we pity 
the object of it, and are taught to moderate that passion.” My 
record upon this occasion does great injustice to Johnson’s ex- 
pression, which was so forcible and brilliant, that Mr. Cradock 
whispered me, “ 0 that his words were written in a book I ” 

I observed the great defect of the tragedy of “ Othello ” 
was, that it had not a moral ; for that no man could resist the 
circumstances of suspicion which were artfully suggested to 
Othello’s mind. Johnson. “In the first place, Sir, we learn 
from ‘ Othello ’ this very useful moral, not to make an unequal 
match; in the second place, we learn not to yield too readily 
to suspicion. The handkerchief is merely a trick, though 
a very pretty trick ; but there are no other circumstances of 
reasonable suspicion, except what is related by lago of Cassio’s 
warm expressions concerning Desdemona in his sleep; and 
that depended entirely upon the assertion of one man. No, 
Sir, I think ‘ Othello' has more moral than almost any play.” 

Talking of a penurious gentleman of our acquaintance, 
Johnson said, “Sir, he is narrow, not so much from avarice, 
as from impotence to spend his money. He cannot find in 
his heart to pour out a bottle of wine ; but he would not much 
care if it should sour.” 

He said, he wished to see “ John Dennis’s Critical Works ” 
collected. Davies said, they would not sell. Dr. Johnson 
seemed to think otherwise. 

1 See an ingenious Essay on this subject- by the late Dr.' Moor, Greek profVssor at 
Glasgow* 

[See also a learned note on this jiassage of Aristotle, by Mr. Twining* in hia admirable 
translation of the Poeticka, in whicb tne various explanations of other crltioks are con- 
udered, and in whicb Dr. Moor's Essay is pariicularly discussed*— J. BoswttLt.] 
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Davies said of a well known draniatick authour, that “he 
lived upon potted stories, and that he made his way as 
Hannibal did, by vinegar ; having begun by attacking people, 
particularly the players.” 

He reminded Dr. Johnson of Mr. Murphy's having paid 
him the highest compliment that ever was paid to a layman, 
by asking hi.s pardon for repeating some oaths in the course 
of telling a story. 

Johnson and I supped this evening at the Crown and 
Anchor tavern, in company with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. 
Langton, Mr. Nainie, now one of the Scotch Judges, with the 
title of Lord Dunsinan, and my very worthy friend, Sir William 
Forbes, of Pitsligo. 

We discussed the question, whether drinking improved 
conversation and benevolence. Sir Joshua maintained it did. 
Johnson, “No, Sir: before dinner men meet with great 
inequality of understanding ; and those who are conscious of 
their inferiority, have the modesty not to talk. When they 
have drunk wine, every man feels himself happy, and loses 
that modesty, and grows impudent and vociferous : but he is not 
improved : he is only not sensible of his defects.” Sir Joshua 
said the Doctor was talking, of the effects of excess in wine ; but 
that a moderate glass enlivened the mind, by giving a proper 
circulation to. the blood. “ I am, (said he,) in very good spirits, 
when I get up in the morning. By dinner-time I am exhausted j 
wine puts me in the same state as when I got up : and I am sure 
that moderate drinking makes people talk better.” Johnson. 
“ No, Sir ; wine gives not light, gay, ideal hilarity ; but 
tumultuous, noisyi clamorous merriment. I have heard none 
of those drunken, — nay, drunken is a coarse word, — ^none of 
those %nn<ms flights." Sir Joshua. “Because you have sat 
by, quite sober, and felt an envy of the happiness of those who 
were drinking.” Johnson. “Perhaps, contempt. — And, Sir, 
it is not necessary to be drunk one’s self, to relish the wit of 
drunkenness. Do we not judge of the drunken wit of the 
dialogue between lago and Cassio, the most excellent in its 
kind, when we are quite sober? Wit is wit, by W'hatever 
means it is produced and, if good, will appear so at all times. 
I admit that the spirits are raised by drinking, as by the 
common participation of any pleasure : cock-fighting, or bear- 
baiting, will raise the spirits of a company, as drinking ddqs, 
though surely they will not improve conversation. I, also 
admits that there' are some slu^sh men who are improved by 
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drinking ; as there are fruits which axe not good till they are 
ratten. There are such men, but they are medlars. I indeed 
allow that there have been a very few men of talents who were 
improved by drinking ; but I maintain that I am right as to 
the effects of drinking in genei-al: and let it be considered, 
that there is no ])osition, however false in its universality, 
which is not true of some particular man.” Sir William Forbes 
said, “ Might not a man warmed with wine be like a bottle of 
beer, which is made brisker by being set before the fire ? ” — 
“Nay, (said Johnson, laughing,) I cannot answer that: that 
is too much for me.” 

I observed, that wine did .some people harm, by inflaming, 
confusing, and irritating their minds j but that the experience 
of mankind had declared in favour of moderate drinking. 
Johnson. “ Sir, I do not say it is wrong to produce self- 
complacency by drinking ; I only deny that it improves the 
mind. When I drank wine, I scorned to drink it when in 
company. I have drunk many a bottle by myself; in the 
first place, because I had need of it to raise my spirits : in the 
second place, because I would have nobody to witness its 
effects upon me.” 

He told us, “ almost all his Ramblers were written just as 
they were wanted for the press; that he sent a certain 
portion of the copy of an essay, and wrote the remainder, 
while the former part of it was printing. When it w.as 
wanted, and he had fairly sat down to it, he was sure it 
would be done.” 

He said, that for general improvement, a roan should read 
whatever his immediate inclination prompts him to ; though tc 
be sure, if a man has a science to learn, he must regularly and 
resolutely advance. He added, “ what we read with inclination 
makes a much stronger impression. If we read without irtclina- 
tibn, half the mind is employed in fixing the allcntion ; 
so there is but one half to be employed on what we read.” 
He told us, he read Fielding’s “Amelia” through, without 
stopping,^ He said, “if a man begins to read in the middle of 

^ We have here an involuntBcy testimony to the excellence of this admliable writeri to 
whom we have seen that Dr. Joanaon dtrectfy allowed so little merit 

IJohn&on appears to have been particularly pleased with the character of the heroine 
of this novel. ** His attention to veracity (says Mrs. Fioszl,) wtm without equal or 
example; and when 1 mentioned Clarissa osaperfcct character. ^On. the controrj^. {said 
he,) you may observe there is always something which she prefers to tmtli. Fielding's 
Amelia was the most pleasing Heroine of all the romances. <he bald,) but that vile broken 
nose never curedy rumud the sale' of perhaps tlte only book, which being printed oS 
[publishej] betimes one morning, a now edition was called for before night.' ** 

AMBCDOT£B„p. 
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a book, and feels an inclination to go on, let him not quit it, 
to go to the beginning. He may perhaps not feel again the 
inclination.” 

Sir Joshua mentioned Mr. Cumberland’s Odes, which were 
just published. Johnson. " Why, Sir, they would have been 
thought as good as Odes commonly are, if Cumberland had 
not put his name to them ; but a name immediately draws 
censure, unless it be a name that bears down every thing 
before it. Nay, Cumberland has made his Odes subsidiary to 
the fame of another man.^ They might have run well enough 
by themselves ; but he has not only loaded them with a name, 
but bus made them carry double.” 

We talked of the Reviews, and Dr. Johnson spoke of them 
as ho did at Thrale’s.® Sir Joshua said, what I have often 
thought, that he wondered to lind so much good writing 
employed in them, when the authours were to remain unknown, 
and so could not have the motive of fame. Johnson. “ Nay, 
Sir, those who write in them, write well in order to be p-aid well.” 

Soon after this day, he went to Bath with Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale. I had never seen that beautiful city, and wished to 
take the opportunity of visiting it, while Johnson was there. 
Having written to him, I received the following answer. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ Why do you talk of neglect ? AVhen did I neglect you ? 
If you will come to Bath, we shall all be glad to see you. Come, 
therefore, as soon as you can. 

“ But I have a little business for you at London. Bid 
Francis look in the paper drawer of the chest of drawers in my 
bed-chamber, for two cases j one for the Attorney-General, and 
one for the Solicitor-General. They lie, I think, at the top of 
my papers j otherwise they are somewhere else, and will give 
me more trouble. 

“ Please to write to me immediately, if they can be found. 
Make my compliments to all our friends round the world, and 
to Mrs. Williams at home. 

“I am. Sir, your, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Searcl) for tlie papei's os soon as you can, that, if it is 
necessary, I may write to you again before you come down.” 

1 Mr. Roniucr, the [Hiiniet', who has eotv deservedly established a high reputation. 

B Rage 33 or Uiiis volume. 

II— 
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On the 26th of April, I went to Biith ; and on my arrival at 
the Pelican inn, found lying for me an obliging invitation from 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, by whom I was agreeably entertained 
almost constantly during my stay. They were gone to the 
rooms : but there was a kind note from Dr. Johnson, that he 
should sit at home all the evening. I went to him directly, and 
before Mr. and Mrs. Thrale returned, we had by ourselves some 
hours of tea-drinking and talk. 

I shall group together such of his sayings as I preserved 
during the few days tliat I was at Bath. 

Of a person who differed from him in politicks, he said, “ In 
private life he is a very honest gentleman ; but I will not allow 
him to be so in publick life. People may be honest, though 
they are doing wrong : that is, between their Maker and them. 
But wei who are suffering by their pernicious conduct, are to 

destroy them. We are sure that acts from interest. We 

know what his genuine principles were. They who allow their 
passions to confound the distinctions between right and wrong, 
are criminal. They may be convinced; but they have not 
come honestly by their conviction.” 

It having been mentioned, I know not with what truth, that 
a certain female political writer, whose doctrines he disliked, 
had of late become very fond of dress, sal hours together at her 
toilet, and even put on rouge: — Johnson. “She is better 
employed at her toilet, than using her pen. It is better she 
should be reddening her own cheeks, than blackening other 
people’s characters.” 

He told us that “Addison wrote Budgell’s papers in the 
Spectator, at least mended them so much, that he made them 
almost his own j and that Draper, Tonson’s partner, assured 
Mrs. Johnson, that the mucli admired Epilogue to ‘The 
Distressed Mother,’ which came out in Budgell’s navue, was in 
reality written by Addison.” 

“ The mode of government by one may be ill adapted to a 
small society, but is best for a great nation. The characterislick 
of our own government at present is imbecility. The magistrates 
dare not call the guards for fear of being hanged. The guards 
will not come for fear of being given up to the blind rage of 
popular juries.” 

Of the father of one of our friends, he observed, “ He never 
clarified his notions, by filtrating them through other minds. 
He had a canal upon his estate, where at one place the bank 
was too low. — I dug the canal deeper,” said he. 
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He told me that “so long ago as 1748 he had read 
‘ The Grave, a Poem,’^ but did not like it much.” I differed 
from him ; for though it is not equal throughout, and is 
seldom elegantly correct, it abounds in solemn thought, and 
poetical imagery beyond the common reach. The world has 
differed from himj for the poem has passed through many 
editions, and is still much read by people of a serious cast 
of mind. 

A literary lady of large fortune was mentioned, as one who 
did good to many, but by no means “by stealth,” and instead 
of “ blushing to find it fame," acted evidently from vanity. 
Johnson. “ I have seen no beings who do as much good 
from benevolence, as she does from whatever motive. If there 
are such under the earth, or in the clouds, I wish they would 
come up, or come down. What .Soame Jenyns says upon this 
subject is not to be minded ; he is a wit. No, Sir ; to act 
from pure benevolence is not possible for finite beings. Human 
benevolence is mingled with vanity, interest, or some other 
motive.” 

He would not allow me to praise a lady then at_ Bath; 
observing, “She does not gain upon me. Sir; I think her 
empty-headed.” He was, indeed, a stern critick upon characters 
and manners. Even Mrs. Thrale did not escape his friendly 
animadversion at times. When he and I were one day 
endeavouring to ascertain, article by article, how one of our 
friends could possibly spend as much money in his family as 
he told us he did, she interrupted us by a lively extravagant 
sally on the expence of clothing his children, describing it in a 
very ludicrous and fanciful manner. Johnson looked a little 
angry, and said, “Nay, Madam, when you are declaiming, 
declaim ; and when you are calculating, calculate." At another 
time, when she said, perhaps affectedly, “ I don’t like to fly.” 
Johnson. “ With^o«r wings. Madam, you f/msf fly : but have 
a care, there are clippers abroad." How very well was this said, 
and how fully has experience proved the truth of it I But have 
they not clipped rather rudely, and gone a great deal closer than 
was necessary? 

A gentleman expressed a wish to go and live three years at 

2 I am aorw that there are no memoirs of the Reverend Rohort BJair, tlie authoiir of 
this puom. He was llie representative of the ancient family of Blair, of Bli^, m Ayrshire, 
but the estate had descended to a fenmle. and afterwards' passed to the son of her 
huhband hy another marriage. He was minister of the parish of Athelstanefoni. whore 
Mr« John Home was his successor ; so that it may truly oe called classick ground* His 
son, who is of the some name, a man eminent for talente and learning, ts now, \ritb 
universal approbation, Solicltor*General of Scotland. 
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Otaheit^ or New Zealand, in order to obtain a full acquaintance 
with people, so totally different from all that we have ever 
known, and be satisfied what pure nature can do for man. 
Johnson. “What could you learn, Sir? What can savages 
tell, but what they themselves have seen ? Of the past, or the 
invisible, they can tell nothing. The inhabitants of Olahcit^ 
and New Zealand are not in a state of pure nature ; for it is 
plain they broke off from some other people. Had they 
grown out of the ground, you might have judged of a state of 
pure nature. Fanciful people may talk of a mythology being 
among.st them ; but it must be invention. They have once 
had religion, which has been gradually debased. And what 
account of their religion can you suppose to be learnt from 
savages? Only consider. Sir, our own state: our religion is 
in a book j we have an order of men whose duty it is to 
teach it, we have one day in the week set apart for it, and 
this is in general pretty well observed: Yet ask the first 
ten gross men you meet, and hear what they can tell of their 
religion.” 

On Monday, April 39, he and I made an excursion to Bristol, 
where I was entertained with seeing him enquire upon the spot, 
into the authenticity of Rowley's Poetry,” as I had seen him 
enquire upon the spot into the authenticity of “ Ossiatis Poetry.” 
George Catcot, the pewterer, who was as zealous for Kowley, 
as Dr. Hugh Blair was for Ossian, (I trust my Reverend Friend 
will excuse the comparison,) attended us at our inn, and with 
a triumphant air of lively simplicity called out, “Pll make 
Dr. Johnson a convert.” Dr. Johnson, at his dusire, read 
aloud some of Chatterton’s fabricated verses, while Catcot 
stood at the back of his chair, moving himself like a pendulum, 
and beating time with his feet, and now and then looking into 
Dr. Johnson’s face, wondering that he was not yet convinced. 
We called on Mr. Barret, the surgeon, and saw some of the 
originals as they were called, which were executed very artifi- 
cially; but from a careful inspection, of them, and a considcrar 
tion of the circumstances with which they were attended, we 
were quite satisfied of the imposture, which, indeed, has been 
clearly demonstrated from internal evidence, by several able 
criticks.^ 

tionest Catcot seemed to pay no attention whatever to any 
objections, but insisted, as an end of all controversy, that we 
should go with him to the tower of the church of St, Mary, 

1 Mr« Tyrwhitt, Wartou, lilr. Malone* 
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Redcliff, and viaei ioi,‘h our own eyes the ancient chest in which 
the manuscripts were found. To this, Dr. Johnson good- 
naturedly agreed ; and though troubled with a shortness of 
breathing, laboured up a long flight of steps, till we came to 
the place where the wonderous chest stood. “ There, (said 
Catcot, with a bouncing confident credulity,) there is the vei^ 
chest itself.” After this oeular demomtratinn, there was no 
more to be said. He brought to my recollection a Scotch 
Highlander, a man of learning too, and who had seen the 
world, attesting, and at the same time giving his reasons for 
the authenticity of Fingal: — “I have heard all that poem 
when I was young.” — “ Have you. Sir ? Pray what have you 
heard?” — “I have heard Ossian, Oscar, and every one of 
tJam.” 

Johnson said of Chatterton, “This is the most extraordinary 
young man that has encountered my knowledge It is wonder- 
ful how the whelp has written such things.” 

We were by no means pleased with our inn at Bristol. “ Let 
us see now, (said I,) how we should describe it.” Johnson was 
ready with his raillery. “Describe it, Sir? — Why, it was so 
bad, that Boswell wished to be in Scotland ! ” 

After Dr. Johnson’s return to London, I was several times 
with him at his house, where I occasionally slcjit, in the room 
that had been assigned for me. I dined with him at Dr. 
Taylor's, at General Oglethorpe’s, and at General Paoli's. To 
avoid a tedious minuteness, I shall group together what I have 
preserved of his conversation during tliis period also, without 
specifying each scene where it passed, except one, which will 
be found so remarkable ns certainly to deserve a very particular 
relation. Where the place or the persons do not contribute 
to the zest of the conversation, it is unnecessary to encumber 
my page with mentioning them. To know of what vintage 
our wine is, enables us to judge of its value, and, to drink it 
with more relish : but to have fte produce of each vine of one 
vineyard, in the same year, kept separate, would serve no 
purpose. To know that our wine, (to use an advertising 
phrase,) is “of the stock of an Ambassadour lately deceased,” 
heightens its flavour : but it signifies notliing to know the bin 
where each bottle was once deposited. 

“ Garrick (he observed) does not play the part of Archer in 
‘ The Beaux Stratagem ’ well. The gentleman should break out 
through the footman; which is not the case as he does it." 

“ Where there is no education, as in savage countries, men 
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will have the upper hand of women. Bodily strength, no doubt, 
contributes to this ; but it would he so, exclusive of that ; for 
it is mind that always governs. When it comes to dry under- 
standing, man has the better." 

“The little volumes entitled ^ Respuhlica' which are very 
well done, were a bookseller's work.” 

“ There is much talk of the misery which we cause to the 
brute creation ; but they are recompensed by existence. If 
they were not useful to man, and therefore protected by him, 
they would not be nearly so numerous.” This argument is to 
be found in the able and benignant Hutchinson’s “Moral 
Philosophy.” But the question is, whether the animals who 
endure such sufferings of various kinds, for the service and 
entertainment of man, would accept of existence upon the 
terms on which they have it. Madame Sevigne, who, though 
she had many enjoyments, felt with delicate sensibility the 
prevalence of misery, complains of the task of existence having 
been imposed upon her without her consent. 

“That man is never happy for the present is so true, that all 
his relief from unhappiness is only forgetting himself for a little 
while. Life is a progress from want to want, not from enjoy- 
ment to enjoyment” 

“Though many men are nominally entrusted with the 
administration of hospitals and other publick institutions, 
almost all the good is done by one man, by whom the rest 
arc driven on ; owing to confidence in him, and indolence in 
them.” 

“Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his son, I think, might be 
made a very pretty book. Take out the immorality, and it 
should be put in the hands of every young gentleman. An 
elegant manner and easiness of behaviour are acquired gradu- 
ally and imperceptibly. No man can say, ‘I’ll be genteel.’ 
There are ten genteel women for one genteel man, oecause 
they are more restrained. A man without some degree of 
restraint is insufferable j but we are all le.ss restrained than 
women. Were a woman sitting in company to put out her 
legs before her as most men do, we should be tempted to kick 
them in.” No man was a more attentive and nice observer of 
behaviour in those in whose company he happened to be, than 
Johnson; or however strange it may seem to many, had a 
higher estimation of its refinements. Lord Eliot informs me, 
that one day when Johnson and he were at dinner in a gentle- 
man’s house in London, upon Lord Chesterfield's Letters being 
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mentioned, Johnson surprized the company by this sentence: 
“ Every man of any education would rather be railed a rascal, 
than accused of deficiency in tlie graces'* Mr. Gibbon, who 
was present, turned to a lady who knew Johnson well, and lived 
much with him, and in his quaint manner, tapping his box, 
addressed her thus : “Don’t you think, Madam, (looking towards 
Johnson,) that among all your acquaintance you could find one 
exception ? ” The lady smiled, and seemed to acquiesce. 

“I read (said he,) Shape's Letters on Italy over again, when 
I was at Bath. There is a great deal of matter in them.” 

“ Mrs. Williams was angry that Thrale’s family did not send 
regularly to her every time they heard from me while I was in 
the Hebrides. Little people are apt to be jealous : but they 
should not be jealous j for they ought to consider, that 
superiour attention will necessarily be paid to superiour fortune 
or rarrk. Two persons may have equal merit, and on that 
account may have an equal claim to attention; but one of 
them may have also fortune and rank, and so may have a 
double claim.” 

Talking of his notes on Sbakspeare, he said, “I despise 
those who do not see that I am right in the passage where as 
is repeated, and ‘asses of great charge’ introduced. That on 
‘ To be, or not to be,’ is disputable.” ^ 

A gentleman, whom I found sitting with him one morning, 
said, that in his opinion the character of an infidel was more 
detestable than that of a man notoriously guilty of an atrocious 
crime. I differed from him, because we are surer of the odious- 
ness of the one, than of the errour of the other. Johnson. 
“ Sir, I agree with him j for the infidel would be guilty of any 
crime if he were inclined to it” 

“ Many things which are false are transmitted from book to 
book, and gain credit in the world. One of these is the cry 
against the evil of luxury. Now the truth is, that luxury 
produces much good. Take the luxury of buildings in London. 
Does it not produce real advantage in the conveniency and 
elegance of accommodation, and this all from the exertion 
of industry? People will tell you, with a melancholy face, 
how many builders are in gaol. It is plain they are in gaol, 
not for building ; for rents are not fallen. — A man gives half a 
guinea for a dish of green peas. How much gardening does 

1 It lYiiiybe ob&ervod, thnt Mr. Malone, In bis vftry Valuable edition of Sliakspeare, 
bus fully vindicated Dr. Johnson from the i^e censures which the drat of these notes 
have Riven rise to. The interpretation of (he other passage, which Br« Johnson allows 
to be iiitfniiahlty ho has clearly shewn to be erroneous. 
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this occasion ? how many labourers must the competition to 
have such things early in the market keep in employment? 
You will hear it said, very gravely, ‘Why was not the half 
guinea, thus spent in luxury, given to the poor? To how many 
might it have afforded a good meal.’ Alas ! lias it not gone to 
the industrious poor, whom it is belter to support than the idie 
poor? You are much surer that you are doing good when you 
(lay money to those who work, as the recompence of their 
labour, than when you give money merely in charity. Suppose 
the ancient luxury of a dish of peacock’s brains were to be 
revived, how m.any carcases would be left to the poor at a 
cheap rate ; and as to the rout that is made about people who 
are ruined by extravagance, it is no matter to the nation that 
some individuals suffer. When so much general productive 
exertion is the consequence of luxury, the nation does not 
care though there are debtors in gaol : nay they would not 
care though their creditors were there too.’’ 

The uncommon vivacity of General Oglethorpe’s mind, and 
variety of knowledge, hiiving sometimes made his conversation 
seem too desultory, Johnson observed, “Oglethorpe, Sir, never 
mnpktis what he has to say." 

He on the same account made a similar remark on Patrick 
Lord Elibank : “Sir, there is nothing conc/usive in his Uilk.’’ 

When I complained of having dinod at a .splendid table with- 
out hearing one sentence of conversation worthy of being 
remembered, he said, “ Sir, there seldom is any such conversa- 
tion.’’ Boswell, “Why then meet at table?" Joiin.son, 
“ Why to eat and drink together, and to promote kindness ; and, 
Sir, this is better done when there is no solid conversation : for 
when there is, people differ in opinion, and get into bad 
humour, or some of the company who are not capable of such 
conversation, are left out, and feel themselves uneasy. It w.as 
for this reason Sir Robert Walpole said, he always talked 
bawdy at his table, because in that all could join.’’ 

Being irritated by hearing a gentleman ask Mr. Levelt a 
variety of questions concerning him, when he was sitting by, he 
broke out, “ Sir, you have but two topicks, yourself and me, I 
am sick of both." “ A man, (said he,) should not talk of him- 
self, nor much of any particular person. He should take care 
not to be made a proverb j and, therefore, should avoid having 
any one topicle of which people can say, ‘ We shall hear him 
upon it’ I’here was a Dr. Oldfield, who was always talking of 
the Duke of Marlborough. He came into a coffee house one 
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day, and told that his Grace had spoken in the House of Lords 
for half an hour. ‘ Did he indeed speak for half an hour ? ' 
(said IJclchier, the surgeon,) — ‘ Yes.’ — ‘ And what did he say 
of Dr. Oldfield?’ — ‘Nothing.’ — ‘Why then. Sir, he was very 
ungrateful ; for Dr. Oldfield could not have spoken for a quarter 
of an hour, without saying something of him.’ ” 

“ Every man is to take existence on the terms on which it is 
given to him. To some men it is given on condition of not 
taking liberties, which other men may take without much harm. 
One may drink Avine, and be nothing the worse for it; on 
another, wine may have effects so inflammatory as to injure 
him both in body and mind, and perhaps, malce him commit 
something for which he may deserve to be hanged.” 

“ Lord Hailes’s ‘ Annals of Scotland’ have not that painted 
form which is the taste of this age ; but it is a book which will 
always .sell, it has such a stability of dates, such a certainty of 
facts, and such a punctuality of citation. I never before read 
Scotch history with certainty.” 

I asked him whether he would advise me to read the Bible 
with a commentary, and what commentaries he would recom- 
mend. J011N.SON. “To be sure, Sir, I would have you read 
the Bible with a commentary j and I would recommend Lowih 
and Patrick on the Old Testament^ and Hammond on the 
New.” 

During my stay in London this .spring, 1 solicited his atten- 
tion to another law case, in which I was engaged. In the 
course of a contested election for the Borough of lJumfermline, 
which I attended as one of my friend Colonel (afterwards Sir 
Archibald) Campbell’s counsel; one ofhis political agents, who 
was charged with having been unfaithful to his employer, and 
having deserted to the opposite party for a pecuniary reward — 
attacked very rudely in a nows|japer the Reverend Mr, James 
Thom.son, one of the ministers of that place, on account of a 
supposed allusion to him in one of his sermons. Upon this 
the minister, on a subsequent Sunday, arraigned him by name 
from the pulpit with some severity ; and the agent, after the 
Sermon was over, rose up and asked the minister aloud, “ What 
bribe lie had received for telling so many lies from the chair of 
verity.” I was present at this very extraordinary scene. The 
person arraigned, and his father and brother, who also had a 
share both ofthe'reproof from the pulpit, and in the retaliation, 
brought an action against Mr. Thomson, in the Court of Session, 
for defamation and damages, and I was one of the counsel for 
ii—h-bs 
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the reverend defendant. The Liberty of the fulpit was out 
great ground of defence ; but we argued also on tlie provocation 
of the previous attack, and on the instant retaliation. The 
Court of Session, however — the fifteen Judges, who are at the 
same time the Jury, decided against the minister, contrary to 
my humble opinion ; and several of them expressed themselves 
with indignation against him. He was an aged Gentleman, 
formerly a military chaplain, and a man of high spirit and 
honour. Johnson was satisfied tliat the judgement was wrong, 
and dictated to me the following argument in confutation of 
it: 

“ Of the censure pronounced from the pulpit, our determina 
tion must be formed, as in other cases, by a consideration of 
the act itself, and the particular circumstances with which it is 
invested. 

“The right of censure and rebuke seems necessarily appen 
dant to the pastoral office. He, to whom the care of a con- 
gregation is entrusted, is considered as the shepherd of a flock, 
as the teacher of a school, as the father of a family. As a 
shepherd tending not his own sheep but those of his master, he 
is answerable for those that stray, and that lose themselves by 
straying. But no man can be answerable for losses which he 
has not power to prevent, or for vagrancy which he has not 
authority to restrain. 

As a teacher giving instruction for wages, and liable to 
reproach, if those whom he undertakes to inform make no jiro- 
ficiency, he must have the power of enforcing attendance, of 
awakening negligence, and repressing contradiction. 

“As a father, he possesses the paternal authority of admonition, 
rebuke, and punishment. He cannot, without reducing his 
office to an empty name, be Irindered from the exercise of any 
practice necessary to stimulate the idle, to reform the vicious, to 
check the petulant, and correct the stubborn. 

“ If we enquire into the practice of the primitive church, we 
shall, I believe, find the ministers of the word, exercising the 
whole authority of this complicated character. We shall find 
them not only encouraging the good by exhortation, but terri- 
fying the wicked by reproof and denunciation. In the earliest 
ages of the Church, while religion was yet pure from secular 
advantages, the punishment of sinners was publick censure, and 
open penance ; penalties , inflicted merely by ecelesiastical 
authority, at a time while the Church had yet no help from the 
civil power ; while the hand of the magistrate lifted only the rod 
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ot persecution ; and when governours were ready to afford a 
refuge to all those who fled from clerical authority. 

“ That the Church, therefore, had once a power of publick 
censure is evident, because that power was frequently exercised. 
That it bon-owed not its power from the civil authority is like- 
wise certain, because civil authority was at that time its enemy. 

“ The hour came at length when after three hundred years 
of struggle and distress. Truth took possession of imperial 
power, and the civil laws lent their aid to the ecclesiastical con- 
stitutions. The magistrate from that lime co-operated with the 
priest, and clerical sentences were made efficacious by secular 
force. But the State, when it came to the assistance of the 
Church, had no intention to diminish its authority. Those 
rebukes and those censures which were lawful before, were law- 
ful still. But they had hitherto operated only upon voluntary 
submission. The refractory and contemptuous were at first in 
no danger of temporal severities, except what they might suffer 
from the reproaches of conscience, or the detestation of their 
fellow Christians. When religion obtained the support of law, 
if admonitions and censures had no effect, they were seconded 
by the magistrates with coercion and punishment, 

“ It therefore appears from ecclesiastical history, that the right 
of inflicting shame by public censure bas been always considered 
as inherent in the Church ; and that this right was not con- 
ferred by the civil power ; for it was exercised when the civil 
power operated against it. By the civil power it was never 
taken away ; for the Christian magistrate interposed his office, 
not to rescue sinners from censure, but to supply more powerful 
means of reformation j to add pain where shame was insufficient j 
and when men were proclaimed unworthy of the society of, the 
faithful, to restrain them by imprisonment, from spreading 
abroad the contagion of wickedness. 

“ It is not improbable that from this acknowledged power of 
publick censure, grew in time the practice of auricular con- 
fession. Those who dreaded the blast of publick reprehen- 
sion, were willing to submit themselves to the priest, by a 
private accusation of themselves j and to obtain a reconciliation 
with the Church by a kind of clandestine absolution and 
invisible penance j conditions with which the ■ priest would in 
times of ignorance and corruption, easily comply, as they 
increased his influence, by adding the knowledge of secret sins 
to that of notorious offences, and enlarged his authority, by 
making him the sole arbiter of the terms of reconcilement. 
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“From this bondage the Refornialion set us free. The 
minister has no longer power to press into the retirements of 
conscience, to torture us by interrogatories, or ])ut himself in 
possession of our secrets and out lives. But though we have 
thus controlled his usurpations, his just and original power 
remains unimpaired. He may still see, though he may not 
pry : he may yet hear, though he may not question. And that 
knowledge which his eyes and ears force upon him it is still his 
duty to use, for the benefit of his flock. A father who lives 
near a wicked neighbour, may forbid a sou to frequent his 
company. A minister who has in his congregai ion a man of 
open and scandalous wickedness, may warn his parishiom-rs 
to shun his conversation. To warn them is not only lawful, 
but not to warn them would be criminal. He may warn them 
oneby oziein friendly converse, or by aparochial visitation. But 
if he may warn each man singly, what shall forbid him to warn 
them all together ? Of that which is to be made known to all, 
how is there any difference whether it be communicated to each 
singly, or to all together ? VVhat is known to all, must neces- 
sarily be publick. Whether it shall be publick at once, or 
publick by degrees, is the only ^uastion. And of a sodden and 
solemn publication the impression is deeper, and the warning 
more effectual. 

“ It may easily be urged, if a. minister be thus left at liberty 
to delate sinners from the pulpU, and to publish at will the 
crimes of a parishioner, he may often blast the innocent, and 
distress the timorous. He may be suspicious, and condemn 
without evidence ; he may be rash, and judge without examina- 
tion j he may be severe, and treat slight offences with too 
much harshness j he may be malignant and partial, and 
gratify his private interest or resentment uirdei the shelter of his 
pastoral character. 

“ Of all this there is possibility, and of all this there is 
danger. But if possibility of evil be to exclude good, no good 
ever can be done. If nothing is to be attempted in which 
there is danger, we must all sink into hopele-ss inactivity. The 
evils that may be feared from this practice arise not from any 
defect in the institution, but from the infirmities of human 
nature. Power, in whatever hands it is placed, will be sometimes 
improperly exerted j yet courts of law must judge, though they 
will sometimes judgc_ amiss. A father must instruct his 
children, though be himself may often want instruction. A 
minister must censure sinners, though his censure may be 
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sometimes erroneous by want of judgement, and sometimes 
unjust by want of honesty. 

“ If we examine the circumstances of the present case, we 
shall find the sentence neither erroneous nor unjust j we shall 
find no breach of private confidence, no intrusion into secret 
transactions. The fact was notorious and indubitable ; so 
easy to be proved, that no proof was desired. The act was 
base and treacherous, the perpetration insolent and open, and 
the example naturally' mi.schievous. The minister, however, 
being retired and recluse, had not yet heard what was publickly 
known throughout the parish; and on occasion of a publick 
election, warned his people, according to his duty, against the 
crimes which publick elections frequently produce. His 
warning was felt by one of his parishioners, as pointed 
particulai-ly at himself. But instead of producing, as might be 
wished, private compunction and immediate reformation, it 
kindled only rage and resentment. He charged his minister, 
in a publick paper, with scandal, defamation, and falsehood. 
The minister, thus reproached, had his own character to 
vindicate, upon which his pastoral authority must necessarily 
depend. To be charged with a defamatory lie is an injury 
which no man patiently endures in common life. To be 
charged with polluting the pastoral office with scandal and false- 
hood, was a violation of character still more atrocious, as it 
affected not only his personal but his clerical veracity. His 
indignation naturally rose in proportion to his honesty, and with 
all the fortitude of injured honesty, he dared' this calumniator 
in the church, and at once exonerated himself from censure, and 
rescued his flock from deception and from danger. The man 
whom he accuses pretends not to be innocent ; or at least only 
pretends ; for he declines a trial. The crime of which he is 
accused has frequent opportunities and strong temptations. It 
has already spread far, with much depravation of private 
morals, and much injury to publick happiness. To warn the 
people, therefore, against it was not wanton and officious, but 
necessary and pastoral. 

“ What then is the fault with which this worthy minister is 
charged ? He has usurped no dominion over conscience. He 
has exerted no authority in support of doubtful and controverted 
opinions. He has not dragged into light a bashful and 
corrigible sinner, Hi.s censure was directed against a breach 
of morality, against an act which no man justifies. The man 
who appropriated this censure, to himself, is evidently and 
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notoriously guilty. His consciousness of his own wickedness 
incited him to attack his faithful reprover with open insolence 
and printed accusations. Such an attack made defence 
necessary ; and we hope it will be at last decided that the 
means of defence were just and lawful.” 

When I read this to Mr. Burke, he was highly pleased, and 
exclaimed, “ Well ; he does his work in a workman-like 
manner.” ^ 

Mr. Thomson wi.shed to bring the cause by appeal before the 
House of Lords, but was dissuaded by the advice of the .noble 
person who lately presided so ably in that Most Honourable 
House, and who was then Attorney-General. As my readers 
will no doubt be glad also to read the opinion of this eminent 
man upon the same subject, I shall here insert it. 

Case. 

“ There is herewith laid before you, 

“ I. Petition for the Reverend Mr. James Thomson, 
minister of Dumfermline. 

“2. Answers thereto. 

“3. Copy of the judgement of the Court of , Session upon 
both. 

“4. Notes of the opinions of the Judges, being the 
reasons upon which their decree is grounded. 

“These papers you will please to peruse, and give your 
opinion, 

“ Whether there is a probability of the above decree of the 
Court of Session’s being reversed, if Mr. Thomson 
should appeal from the same ? ” 

“I don’t think the appeal adviseable j not only because the 
value of the judgement is in no degree adequate to the expence j 
but because there are many chances, that upt^i the general 
complexion of the case, the impression will be taken to the 
disadvantage of the appellant. 

“ It is impossible to approve the style of that sermon. But 
the complaint was not less ungracious from that man, who had 
behaved so ill by his original libel, and, at the time, when he 
received the reproach he complains of. In the last article, all 
the plaintiffs are equally concerned. It struck me also with 

As a proof of Dr* Johnson's cxiraoidiimry powers of composition. Il appears ftoin Um 
original mamiscript of tliis excellent dissortatlon, of which he dictated the firm eight 
paragraphs on the loth of May, and the remainder on the rath, tliat there nru in 
whole only seven corrections, or rather variations, and thou not consideraUci Such wero 
at once the vigorous and accurate emanations of his mind* 
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some wonder, that the Judges should think so much fervour 
apposite to the occasion of reproving the defendant for a little 
excess. 

“ Upon the matter, however, I agree with them in condemn- 
ing the behaviour of the minister ; and in thinking it a subject 
fit for ecclesiastical censure; and even for an action, if any 
individual could qualify ^ a wrong, and a damage arising from 
it. But this I doubt. The circumstance of publishing the 
reproach in a pulpit, though extremely indecent, and culpable 
in another view, does not constitute a different sort of wrong, 
or any other rule of law, than would have obtained, if the same 
words had been pronounced elsewhere. I don’t know, whether 
there be any difference in the law of ScotLand, in the definition 
of slander, before the Commissaries, or the Court of Session. 
The common law of England does not give way to actions for 
every reproachful word. An action cannot be brought for 
general damages, upon any words which import less than an 
offence cognisable by law ; consequently no action could have 
been brought here for the words in question. Both laws admit 
the truth to be a justification in action for words', and the law 
of England does the .same in actions for libels. The judgement, 
therefore, seems to me to have been wrong, in that the Court 
repelled that defence. 

“E. Tiiurlow.” 

I am now to record a very curious incident in Dr. Johnson’s 
life, which fell under my own observation ; of which pars 
ma^na fui, and which I am persuaded will, with the liberal- 
minded, be much to his credit. 

My desire of being acquainted with celebrated men of every 
description, had made me, much about the same time, obtain 
an introduction to Dr. Samuel Johnson and to John Wilkos, 
Esq. I’wo men more different could perhaps not be selected 
out of all mankind. They had even attacked one another with 
some asperity in their writings ; yet I lived in habits of friend- ‘ 
ship with both. I could fully relish the excellence of each ; for 
I have ever delighted in that intellectual cliymistry, which can 
separate good qualities from evil in the same person. 

, Sir John Pringle, “mine own fiiend aiid my bather’s friend,” 
between whom and Dr. Johnson I in vain wished to establish 
tui acquaintance, as I respected and lived in intimacy with both 

1 It is curious to observe that Lord Thurlow has here, perhaps in compliment to North 
Britain, mode use of a term of the Scotch XdaW| which to an ISnglish reader may req,ttire 
explanation** To guali/y a wrongt is to point out and establish it« 
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of them, observed to me once, very ingeniously, “ It is not in 
friendship as in niathematicks, where two things, each equal 
to a third, are equal between themselves. You agree with 
Johnson as a middle quality, and you agree with me as a middle 
quality ; but Johnson and 1 should not agree,” Sir John was 
not sufficiently flexible ; so I desisted ; knowing, indeed, that 
the repulsion was equally strong on the part of John.son ; who, 
I know not from what cause, unless his being a Scotchman, had 
formed a very erroneous opinion of Sir John. Hut I con- 
ceived an irresistible wish, if i3os.sible, to bring Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. Wilkes together. How to manage it, was a nice and 
difficult matter. 

My worthy booksellers and friends, Messieurs Dilly in the 
Poultry, at whose hospitable and well-covered table I have seen 
a greater number of literary men, than at any other, except that 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, had invited me to meet Mr. Wilkes 
and some more gentlemen, on Wednesday, May 15 , “Pray 
(said I,) let us have Dr. Johnson.” — “ What with Mr. Wilkes? 
not for the world, (said Mr. Edward Dilly ;) Dr. Johnson would 
never forgive me.” — “Come, (said I,) if you’ll let me negociate 
for you, I will be answerable that all shall go well.’*®’DiLi,y. 
“Nay, if you will take it upon you, 1 am sme I shall be very 
happy to see them both here.” 

Notwithstanding the high veneration wliieh I entertained for 
Dr. Johnson, I was sensible that he was sometimes a little 
actuated' by the spirit of contradiction, and by means of that 
I hoped I should gain my point. I was persuaded that if I 
had come upon him with a direct proposal, " Sir, will you dine 
in company with Jack Wilkes?” he would have flown into a 
passion, and would probably have answered, “ Dine with Jack 
Wilkes, Sir ! I’d as soon dine with Jack Ketch." ^ I there- 
fore, while we were sitting quietly by ourselves at his house in 
an evening, look occasion to open my plan thus : — “ Mr. 
Dilly, Sir, sends his respectful com(>liments to you, and would 
be happy if you would do him the honour to dine with him on 
Wednesday next along with me, as I must soon go to Scot- 
land." Johnson. “Sir, 1 am obliged to Mr, Dilly. •I’virill 
wait upon him — ” Boswexl. "Provided, Sir, I suppose, 
that the company which he is to have, is agreeable to you.” 
Johnson. “What do you mean. Sir? Whal do you take me 
for? Do you think I am so ignorant of the world, as to 

1 Tliiis hns been circulated a& if actually 6aid by jehuson ; when the truth Is* it wos 
only suJtposeti by me^ 
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imagine that I am to prescribe to a gentleman what company 
ho is to have at his table ? ” Boswell. “ I beg your pardon, 
Sir, for wishing to prevent you from meeting people whom 
you might not like. Pei haps he may have some of what he 
calls his patriotick friends with him.” Johnson. “ Well, Sir, 
and what then? What care I for his patriotick friends} 
Poh ! ” Boswell. “ I should not be surprized to find Jack 
Wilkes there." Johnson. “And if Jack Wilkes should be 
there, what is that to me, Sir? My dear friend, let us have 
no more of this. I urn sorry to be angry with you j but really 
it is treating me strangely to talk to me as if I could not meet 
any company whatever, occasionally.” Boswell. “ Pray, 
forgive me, Sir : 1 meant well. But you shall meet whoever 
comes, for me.” Thus I secured him, and told Dilly that he 
would find him very well pleased to be one of his guests on 
the day appointed. 

Upon the much expected Wednesday, I called on him about 
half an hour before dinner, as I often did when we were to 
dine out together, to see that he was ready in time, and to 
accompany him. I found him buffeting his books, as upon a 
former occasion,^ covoied with dust, and making no prepara- 
tion for going abroad. “ How is this. Sir ? (said I). Don't 
you recollect that you are to dine at Mr. Dilly’s ? ” Johnson. 
“Sir, I did not think of going to Dilly’s it, went out of my 
head. 1 have ordered dinner at home with Mrs. IVilliams.” 
Boswell. “ But, my dear Sir, you know you were engaged to 
Mr. Dilly, and I told him so. He will expect you, and will 
be much disappointed if you don’t come." Johnson. “You 
must talk to Mrs. Williams about this." 

Here was a sad dilemma. I feared that what I was so 
confident I had secured, would yet be frustrated. He had 
accustomed himself to show Mrs. Williams such a degree of 
humane attention, as frequently imposed some restraint upon 
him ; and 1 knew that if she should be obstinate, he would not 
stir. I hastened down stairs to the blind lady’s room, and told 
her I was in great uneasiness, for Dr. Johnson had engaged to 
me to dine this day at Mr. Dilly’s, but that he had told me he 
had forgotten his engagement, and had ordered dinner at home. 
“Yes, Sir, (said she, pretty peevishly,) Dr. Johnson is to dine 
at home.” — “ Madam, (said I,) his respect for you is such, that 
] know he will not leave you, unless you absolutely desire it. 
But as you have so much of bis company, I hope you will be 

, 1 See page 8 of this volume* 
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good enough to forego it for a day : as Mr. Dilly is a very 
worthy man, has frequently had .agreeable parties at his house 
for Dr. Johnson, and will be vexed if the Doctor neglects him 
to-day. And then. Madam, be pleased to consider my 
situation ; I carried the message, and I assured Mr. Dilly 
that Dr. Johnson was to come ; and no doubt he has made a 
dinner, and invited a company, and boasted of the honour he 
expected to have. I shall be quite disgraced if the Doctor is 
not there." She gradually softened to my solicitations, which 
were certainly as earnest as most entreaties to ladies upon any 
occasion, and was graciously pleased to empower me to tell 
Dr. Johnson, “That all things considered, she thought he 
should certainly go." I flew back to him, still in dust, and 
careless of what should be the event, “ indifferent in his choice 
to go or stay ; " but as soon as I had announced to him Mrs. 
Williams’s consent, he roared, “ Frank, a clean shirt," and was 
very soon drest When I had him fairly seated in a hackney- 
coach with me, I exulted as much as a fortune-hunter who has 
got an heiress into a post-chaise with him to set out for Gretna- 
Green. 

When we entered Mr. Billy’s drawing-room, he found him- 
self in the midst of a company he did not know. I kept 
myself snug and silent, watching how he would conduct 
himself. I observed him whispering to Mr. Dilly, “ Who is 
that gentleman, sir?” — “ Mr. Arthur Lee.” — Johnson. “Too, 
too, too,” (under his bteath,) which was one of his habitual 
mutterings. Mr. Arthur Lee could not but be very obnoxious to 
Johnson, for he was not only a patriot, but an American. He was 
afterwards minister from the United States at the court of Madrid. 
“And who is the gentleman in lace?” — “Mr. Wilko.s, Sir." 
This information confounded him still more; he had some 
dilEculty to restrain himself, and taking up a book, sat down 
upon a window-seat and read, or at least kept his eye upon it 
intently for some time, till he composed himself. His feelings, 
I dare say, were aukward enough. But he no doubt recol- 
lected his having rated me for supposing that he could 
be at all disconcerted by any company, and he, there- 
fore, resolutely set himself to behave quite as an easy 
man of the world, who could adapt himself at once to 
the disposition and manners of those whom he might chance 
to meet. 

The cheering sound of “ Dinner is upon the table,” dissolved 
his reverie, and we all sat down without any symptom of ill 
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liumour. There were present, beside Mr. Wilkes, and Mr. 
Arthur Lee, who was an old companion of mine when he 
studied physick at Edinburgh, Mr. (now Sir John) Miller, Dr. 
Lettsom, and Mr. Slater, the druggist. Mr. Wilkes placed 
himself next to Dr. Johnson, and behaved to him with so 
much attention and politeness, that he gained upon him 
insensibly. No man eat more heartily than Johnson, or loved 
better what was nice and delicate. Mr. Wilkes was very 
assiduous in helping him to some fine veal. “ Pray give me 
leave, Sir ; — It is better here — A little of the brown — Some 
fat. Sir — A little of the stulHng — Some gravy — Let me have 
the pleasure of giving you some butter — Allow me to recom- 
mend a squeeze of this orange ; — or the lemon, perhaps, may 
have more zest." — “ Sir, Sir, I am obliged to you. Sir,” cried 
Johnson, bowing, and turning his head to him with a look for 
some time of “surly virtue,”^ but, in a short while, of 
complacency. 

Foote being mentioned, Johnson said, “ He is not a good 
mimick.” One of the company added, “A merry Andrew, a 
buffoon." J OHNSON. “ But he has wit too, and is not deficient 
in ideas, or in fertility and variety of imagery, and not empty 
of reading ; he has knowledge enough to fill up his part. One 
species of wit he has in an eminent degree, that of escape. 
You drive him into a corner with both hands ; but he’s gone. 
Sir, when you think you haye got him — like an animal that 
jumps over your head. Then he has a great range for wit ; he 
never lets truth stand between him and a jest, and he is some- 
times mighty coarse. Garrick is under many restraints from 
which Foote is free." Wilkes. “ Garrick's wit is more like 
Lord Chesterfield’s.” Johnson. “The first time I was in 
company with Foote was at Fitzherberl’s. Having no good 
opinion of the fellow, I was resolved not to be pleased j and it 
is very difficult to please a man against his will. I went on 
sating my dinner pretty sullenly, affecting not to mind him. 
Piut the dog was so very comical, that I was obliged to lay 
down my knife and fork, throw myself back upon my chair, 
and fairly laugh it out. No, Sir, he was irresistible.® He 
upon one occasion experienced, in an extraordinary degree, 
the efficacy of his powers of entertaining, Amongst the many 
and various modes which he tried of getting money, he 
became a partner with a small-beer brewer, and he was to have 

A Johnsoi/s *' t+ondon, a Poem,” v. X4S> ' , 

9 Foote told me, that Johnson said of nim, '* For loud obstreperous bread*faced mirth 
1 know not Uia eqvial*” 
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a share of the profits for procuring customers amongst his 
numerous acquaintance. Fitzherbert was one who took his 
small-bccr ; but it was so bad that the servants resolved not to 
drink it. They were at some loss how to notify their resolu- 
tion, being afraid of offending their inastei", who they knew 
liked Foote much as a companion. At last they fixed upon a 
little black boy, who was rather a favourite, to be their deputy, 
and deliver their remonstrance j and having invested him with 
the whole authority of the kitchen, he was to inform Mr. 
Fitzherbert, in all their names, upon a certain day, that they 
would drink Foote’s small-beer no longer. On that day 
Foote happened to dine at Fitzherbert’s, and this boy 
served at table j he was so delighted with Foote’s stories, 
and merriment, and grimace, that when he went down 
stairs, he told them, “This is the finest man I have 
ever seen. I will not deliver your message. I will drink 
his small-beer.” 

Somebody obseiwed that Garrick could not have done this. 
Wilkes. “Garrick would have made the small-heer still 
smaller. He is now leaving the stage j but he will ])l.iy S(rub 
all his life.” I knew that Johnson would let nobody attack 
Garrick but himself, as Garrick said to me, and I had heard 
him praise his liberality j so to bring out his commendation 
of his celebrated pupil, I said, loudly, “ I have heard Garrick 
is liberal." Johnson. "Yes, Sir, I know that Garrick has 
given away more money than any man in England that I am 
acquainted with, and that not from ostentatious views. Garrick 
was very poor when he began life ; so when he came to have 
money, he probably was very unskilful in giving away, and 
saved when he should not. But Garrick began to be liberal as 
soon as he could; and I am of opinion, the reputation of 
avarice which he has had, has been very lucky for him, and 
prevented his having many enemies. You despise a man for 
avarice, but do not hate him. Garrick might have been much 
better attacked for living with more splendour than is suitable 
to a player : if they had had the vrit to have assaulted him in 
that quarter, they might have galled him more. Hut they have 
kept clamouring about his avarice, which has rescued him from 
much obloquy and envy.” 

Talking of the great difficulty of obtaining authcntick infor- 
mation for biography, Johnson told us, “When I was a young 
fellow I wanted to write the ‘Life of Drydcn,’ and in order to 
get materials, I applied to the only two persons then alive who 
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had seen him ; these were old Swinney,' and old Cibber. 
Swinney’s information was no more than this, ‘ That at Will’s 
coflee-house iJryden had a particular chair for Irim‘,cir, which 
was set by the lire in winter, and was then called his winter* 
chair ; and that it was carried out for him to the balcony in 
summer, and was then called his summer-chair.’ Ciblier could 
tell no more but ‘ That he remembered him a decent old man, 
arbiter of critical disputes at Will’s.’ You are to consider that 
Cibber was then at a great distance from Drydcn, had perhap.s 
one leg only in the room, and durst not draw in the other.” 
Busweli.. “Vet Cibber was a m.on of observation?” Johnson. 
“I think not.” Boswfli.. “You will allow his ‘Apology’ 
to be well done.” Johnson. “Very well done, to be sure, 
.Sir. That book is a striking proof of the justice of Pope’s 
remark : 


" ‘ Each mii'ht his several province well connnancl, 

Would nil but stoop to what they understand. ' ” 

Boswell. “And his plays are good.” Johnson. "Yes; but 
that was his trade ; F esprit du corps j he had been all his life 
among players and play-writers. I wondered that he had so 
little to say in conversation, for he had kept the best company, 
and learnt all that can be got by the ear. He abused Pindar 
to me, and then shewed me an ode of his own, with an absurd 
couplet, making a linnet soar on an eagle’s wing.® I told him 
that when the ancients made a simile, they always made it like 
something real.” 

Mr. Wilkes remarked, that "among all the bold flights of 
Shakspeare’s imagination, the boldest was making Birnam- 
wood march to Dunsinanc ; crating a wood where there never 
wa.s a shrub ; a wood in Scotland 1 ha 1 ha 1 ha ! ’’ And he 
also observed, th.-it “ the clannish slavery of the Highlands of 
Scotland was the single exception to Milton’s remark of ‘The 
Mountain Nymjjh, sweet Liberty,’ being worshipped in all hilly 
countries.” — “ When I was at Inverary (said he,) on a visit to my 
old friend Archib.'ild, Duke of Argyle, his dependents con- 
gratulated me on being such a favourite of his Grace. I said, 

* It is then, gentlemen, truly lucky for me ; for if I had dis 
pleased the Duke, and he had wished it, there is not a Campbell 

r lOwen M'SwinuCT, who died in 1754, nnd b«|ueaihed his fortune to hits. Woliinctoiii 
the actress. Hu hatf been a Manager of Drury Lone Theatre, and aaerwants of the 
Queen's Theatre in the Haymarket. He w«i also a dramatic writer, having produced a 
comedy eiilitled—‘''rho Qtiack's, or Love’s the I’hysician," 1705, and two operas.— hL] 

S See page s.|9 of voi. i. , . ' 
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among you but would have been ready to bring John Wilkes’s 
head to him in a charger. It would have been only 
‘ Off with his head ! so much for Aylesbury' 

I was then member for Aylesbury.” 

Dr, Johnson and Mr. Wilkes talked of the contested passage 
in Horace’s Art of Poetry, '' Difficile esl ffioprik comviunia dicere." 
Mr. Wilkes, according to my note, gave the interpretation thus : 
“ It is difficult to speak with propriety of common things; as, if 
a poet had to speak of Queen Caroline drinking tea, he must 
endeavour to avoid the vulgarity of cups and saucers.” But 
upon reading my note, he tells me that he meant to say, that 
“ the word commimia, being a Roman law-term, signifies here 
things communis juris, that is to say, what have never yet been 
treated by any body; and this appears clearly from what 
followed, 

‘ Tuque 

Rcctiiis Iliacum carmen deducts in actus 
Qu^m si proferrcs ignota mdicLnque primus.’ 

You will easier make a tragedy out of the Iliad than on any 
subject not handled before.” ^ Johnson, “He means that it 

1 My very pleasant friend himself, as well ns others v/ho rem 0 niltr oM storfest will nu 
douht DO surprized, when 1 observe that John Wilkes here shews himself to be of the 
WARncTRUtiNiAK SCHOOL. It is nevertheless true, ns appears /h>ni Dr. Hurd the Bi&faop 
of Worcester's very elegant commentary and notes on the Epistola ad PisonesJ 
It is necessary to a lair considemtion of the question, that the whole passage In wlilch 
the words occur should be kept in view t 

" Si quid inexperlum acena) commlttis, ct nudes 
Personam formoie novam, servetur ad imum 

S unlia ab incepto proccsscrit, ot slbt constet. 

iflicjlo cat proprlu oommuiiia dicere : tuque 
Kectihs Iliacum carmen dediicis in actus, 

Quoin si proferres i^ota indieinque primus. 

Puldica materies pnvati Juris urit, si 
Non circa vilem potolumque mombtiri& orbem 
Neu vet bum verbo curabis rccldure ndtia 
Interpres ; nee desllies imitotor in arctum 
Unde pedem proferre pudor vetat mit opens lex.” 

The Commeiita^ ” thus illustrates it : ** But the formation of quite new characters 
is a work of great diuicuUy and hazard. Feurhere there is no generally' received nitd fixed 
asxhsiype to work al^er, but every csnebj-udges of common right, according to the extent and 
coQiprwension of bis own idea ; therefore he advises to labour and relit eld characters 
andsHhJects^ particularly those made known and authorized by the practice of Homer and 
the Epic writers.” 

The** Note "is 

Difficile VAt PROPR 1 & cuMMUNiA oiCBnB,*’ t^mbin's Comment is Communla hoc 
loco appellat Horatiua argumenta fabulanim h nullo adhuc troclata : et ita, quae cuivis 
exposita sunt ct in medio quodammodo posiiu, quasi vacua et K nemlne oecupato*” And 
that this is the true meaning of eommnnia is evidently fixed by the words ignota 
indicta^M^ which ore explanatory of it ; so that the sense given it in the commentary h 
unquestionably the right one. Yet notwithstanding the clearness of the case, a late cririck 
has this strange passage. ** Difficile quidem es^ proprih cotnmuuia dicere, hoc est, 
niateriaxn vulgorem, notam. et h medio netitam, ita imroutore atgue exomare, ut nova et 
scriptori^ propria videntur, ultro concedimus; et tnaxinu procul dubio ponderis istn est 
observatio. sed omnibus ntrinque collaiis, et turn difficilis turn venusti, lam judicii quam 
ingenii raiione habiU, major videtur esse gloria fabulam formate ponuhs novnm, quam 
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is difficult to appropriate to particular persons qualities which 
are comruoii to all mankind, as Homer has done.” 

Wilkes. “We have no City-Poct now: that is an office 
which has gone into disuse. The last was Elkanah Settle. 
There is something in tiames which one cannot help feeling. 
Now Elkanah Settle sounds so queer, who can expect much from 
that name? We should have no hesitation to give it for John 
Dryden, in preference to Elkanah Settle, from the names only, 
without knowing their different merits.” Johnson. “I suppose 
Sir, Settle did as well for Aldermen in his time, as John Home 
could do now. Where did Beckford, and Trecothick learn 
English ? " 

Mr. Arthur Lee mentioned some Scotch who had taken 


utcunquoiniitatum de novo cxlubere." (Poet. Pruil. v. ii. u. Where having 
first put a wronq coiucructiun on ihe woid lie employe it to introrliice an 

impertinent criticism. For wheie does the poet j>rcfer the glory of refitting a/t/ subjects to 
Uut of invunliiig new ones? The contrary is implied in what he uiges about the 
superiour difficulty of tlie latter, from which he dissuades his couiilryinen, only in respect of 
their abilities and inexperience in these matters ; and in order to cultivate in them, which 
is the mniu view of the Kpisele, a spirit of correctness, by sending them to the old subjects, 
created by (he Greek mitcni." 

For my own part (with ull deference for Dr. Hurd, who thinks the £as^ eUa^t) I consider 
the passage, tsi eoMfUtmia tficere,*’ to be a m/;rfor the crlticlcs on 

Horace! 

The explication whicli my Lord of Worcester treats with so much contempt, is neverthe* 
less Gouniunaiiced by authority which I find quoted by the learned Baxter in his edition of 
Horace, ** Decile eonmuma tUcere^ h. e. res vulgores disertis verbis 

enarrarc, vvl mimile ihema cum dignitate tracuire. Difficile est comnHnts res ^ropriis 
explicare verbis* Vet. Schol." 1 was much disappointed to find tlmt the great critick, Dr. 
Bentley,, has no note ppon this very dlHSCuit passage, as from his vigorous and illuminated 
mind 1 should have expected Co receive more satisfaction than 1 have yet had. 

Hmadon thus treats of it : Propriiconununia diccre ; u'est h diie; ipi'll n’est pns aiad do 
former h ce.*; personnages d'imagination, des caroctfires particii Iters et cependant 
vralscinblables. Conime Ton a ced le maitre de ies former tcis qu'on a voulu, les fnutes 
qne Tun fait en cela sunt moins pnrdonnables. Cest pourquoi Horace conseille de prendre 
toiijours des sujecs conuus, cels que sont par exeniple ceux que Ton pout tirer des 
peuinch d'Homcre.” 

And observes upon it, ** Apresavoirmarqu^ Ics deux Quality qu'il Taut donner aux 
personnages qu'on inventc, II conseille aux PoGies tragiques, de ii'user pas Crop facilement 
dc cuttc Ubertd qu'ils ont d'en inventer, car ii osL trds difficile de reiissir dans ces iiouveaiix 
caractercs. II est inal ai.sd, dit Honoce, de traiter proprement, e'est a dire convenablement 
lies suiets communs ; e'est h dire, des sujets invent6s, et qul n'ont aucun fondement ni 
dans niistoire ni dnna la Fable ; ei il les uppelte communs, porccqu'ils sont, en disposition 
a tout le monde, et que tout le monde a le droit de les invoiuer, oL qti’ils sont, comma on 
die, au premier occuiiant.” See bis observations at large on this expression and the 
following. 

After all, 1 cannot help entertaining some doubt whether the words, D(ffeile esi ^ro^-ii 
comtnunia diceyct may not have been tliroum in by Horace to form .1 separate article in a 
"choice of difficulties " which a pbei has (o encottiile.i, whochuosesa new subject; in 
which case it must be uncertain whicji of the ynrioul! explanations is the true one, and 
every reader has a right to decide ns it may strike Ids own fancy. And even should the 
words be understood na they generally are, to be connected both with what goes before and 
what Contes afier, tlie exact sense cannot be absolutely ascertained ; for instance, whether 
proPrii Is meant to signify in an appropriate wanner^ os Dr. Johnson here understands 
It, dr, as it Is often used by Cicero, with or eUfiantiy* In short, it Is a rare 

instance of a defect in perspicuity in anndmtmble writer^wlio with almost every species 
of e.\’cellence, is peculiarly remarkable for tliat quality. The length of this notja perhaps 
requires an apology. Many of my readers} 1 doubt nm, >viil admit that a cridca 
discussion of a passage In n fai ourite classick 1 $ ver)’ engaging. 
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possession of a barren part of America, and wondered why they 
should choose it. Johnson. “ Why, Sir, all barrenness is 
comparative. The ^coUh would not know it to be barren.” 
Boswell. “Come, come, he is flatteiing the English. You 
have now been in Scotland, Sir, and say if you did not see meat 
and drink enough there.” Johnson. “Why yes, Sir; meat 
and drink enough to give the inhabitants sufficient strength to 
run away from home.” All these quick and lively sallies were 
said sportively, quite in jest, and with a smile, which showed that 
he meant only wit. Upon this topick he and Mr. Wilkes could 
perfectly assimilate j here was a bond of union between them, 
and I was conscious that as both of them had visited Caledonia, 
both were fully satisfied of the strange narrow ignorance of those 
who imagine that it is a land of famine. But they amused them- 
selves with persevering in the old jokes. When I claimed a 
superiority for Scotland over England in one respect, that no 
man can be arrested there for a debt merely because another 
swears it against him ; but there must finst be the judgement of 
a court of law ascertaining its justice ; and that a seizure of the 
penson, before judgement is obtained, can take place only, if his 
creditor should swear that he is about to fly from the country, 
or, as it is technically expressed, is in meditatione fii«ee\ 
Wilkes. “That, I should think, may be safely sworn of all 
the Scotch nation.” Johnson. (To Mr. Wilkes) “You must 
know. Sir, I lately took my friend Boswell, and shewed him 
genuine civilized life in an English provincial town. I turned 
him loose at Lichfield, my native city, that he might see for 
once real civility: for you know he lives among savages in 
Scotland, and among rakes in London.” Wilkiss, “ Exxept 
when he is with grave, sober, decent people, like you and me.” 
Johnson, (smiling) “ And we ashamed of him.” 

They were quite frank and easy. Johnson told the story of 
his asking Mra. Macaulay to allow her footman to sit down with 
them, to prove the ridiculousness of the arguments for the 
equality of mankind ; and he said to me aftervvards, with a nod of 
satisfaction, “You saw Mr. Wilkes acquiesced." Wilkes talked 
with all imaginable freedom of tire ludicrous title given to the 
Attorney-General, JDitibolus Jiegis •, adding, “I have reason to 
know something about that ofBcer; for I was prosecuted for a 
libel.” Johnson, who many people would have supposed must 
have been furiously angiy at hearing this talked of so lightly, said 
not a word. He was now, indeed, “ a good-humoured fellow.” 

After dinner we had an accession of Mrs. Knowles, the 
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Quaker lady, well known for her various talents, and of Mr. 
Alderman Ixe. Amidst some patriotick groans, somebody (I 
think the Alderman) said, “Poor old England is lost.” John- 
son. “ Sir, it is not so much to be lamented that old England 
is lost, as that the Scotch have found it.”^ Wilkes. "Had 
Lord Bute governed Scotland onl)', I should not have taken 
the tiouble to write his eulogy, and dedicate ‘Mortimer' to 
him.” 

Mr. Wilkes held a candle to shew a fine print of a beautiful 
female figure which hung in the room, and pointed out the 
elegant contour of the bosom with the finger of an arch con- 
noisseur. He afterwards in a conversation with me waggishly 
Insisted, that all the time Johnson shewed visible signs of a 
fervent admiration of the corresponding charms of the fair 
Quaker. 

This record, though by no means so perfect as I could wish, 
will serve to give a notion of a very curious interview, which 
was not only pleasing at the time, but had the agreeable and 
benignant effect of, reconciling any animosity, and sweetening 
any acidity, which, in the various bustle of political contest, 
had been produced in the minds of two men, who though 
widely different, had so many things in common — classical 
learning, modern literature, w;it and humour, and ready repartee 
— that it would have been much to be regretted if they had 
been for ever at a distance from each other. 

Mr. Burke gave me much credit for this successful negoiia- 
tion ; and pleasantly said, “ that there was nothing equal to it 
in the whole history of the Coz/i Di/ilomafiqiie." 

I attended Dr. Johnson home, and had the satisfaction to 
hear him tell Mrs. Williams how much he had been pleased 
with Mr. Wilkes’s company, and what an agreeable day he had 
passed. 

I talked a good deal to him of the celebrated Margaret 
Caroline Rudd, whom I had visited, induced by the fame of 
her talents, address, and irresistible power of fascination. To 
a lady who disapproved of my visiting her, he said on a former 
occasion, "Nay, Madam, Boswell is in the right j I should 
have visited her myself, were it not that they have now a trick 
of putting every thing into the newsi-papers." This evening he 
exclaimed, “ I envy him his acquaintance with Mrs. Rudd,” 

I mentioned a scheme which I had of making a tour to the 

1 It woltlil not become me to expatiate on this strong and pointed remark, In which a 
very great deal of moaning is condensed. 
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Isle of Man, and giving a full account of it j and that Mr. 
Burke had playfully suggested as a motto, 

“The proper study of mankind is MAH’.” 

Johnson. “ Sir, you will get more by the book than the jaunt 
will cost you ; so you will have your diversion for nothing, and 
add to your reputation.” 

On the evening of the next day I took leave of him, being to 
set out for Scotland. I thanked him with great warmth for all 
his kindness. “ Sir, (said he,) you are very welcome. Nobody 
repays it with more.” 

How very false is the notion that has gone round the world 
of the rough, and passionate, and harsh manners of this great 
and good man. That he had occasional sallies of heat of 
temper, and that he was sometimes, perhaps, “ too easily pro- 
voked ” by absurdity and folly, and sometimes too desirous of 
triumph in colloquial contest, must be allowed. The quickness 
both of his perception and sensibility disposed him to sudden 
explosions of satire j to which his extraordinary readiness of wit 
was a strong and almost irresistible incitement. To adopt one 
of the finest images in Mr. Home’s “ Douglas,” 

“ —On each glance of thought 

decision followed, as the thunderbolt 
Pursues the flash 1 ” 

I admit that the beadle within him was often so eager to apply 
the lash, that the Judge had not time to consider the case with 
sufficient deliberation. 

That he was occasionally remarkable for violence of temper 
may be granted ; but let us ascertain the, degree, and not let it 
be supposed that he was in a perpetual rage, and never without 
a club in his hand to knock down every one who approached 
him. On the contrary, the truth is, that by much the greatest 
part of his time he was civil, obliging, nay, polite in the true 
sense of the word ; so much so, that many gentlemen who were 
long acquainted with him never received, or even heard a 
strong expression from him. 

The following letters concerning an Epitaph which he wrote 
for the monument of Dr. Goldsmith, in Westminster-Abbey, 
afford at once a proof of his unaffected modesty, his carelessness 
as to his own writings, and of the groat respect which he enter- 
tained for the taste and judgement of the excellent and eminent 
person to whom they are addressed ; 
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“ To Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I HAVE been kept away from you, I know not well how, 
and of these vexatious hindrances I know not when there will 
be an end. 1 therefore send you the poor dear Doctor’s 
epitaph. Read it first yourself; and if you then think it right, 
show it to the Club. I am, you know, willing to be corrected. 
If you think any thing much amiss, keep it to your.sdf, till we 
come together. I have sent two copies, but prefer the card. 
The dates must be settled by Dr. Percy. I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

•' May ic, 177 j.’’ “ Sam. Johnson.” 

To THE Same. 

“sir, 

“ Miss Reynolds has a mind to send the Epitaph to Dr. 
Beattie ; I am very willing, but having no copy, cannot 
immediately recollect it. She tells me you have lost it. Try 
to recollect it, and put down as much as you retain; you 
perhaps may have kept what I have dropped. The lines for 
which I am at a loss are something of rerim civilium sivi 
naturalium} It was a sorry trick to lose it ; help me if you 
can. I am. Sir, 

« Your most humble servant, 

‘‘June 22,1776." ' “Sam. Johnson.” 

“ The gout grows better but slowly.” 

It was, 1 think, after I had left London in this year, that 
tiiis Epitaph gave occasion to a Remans^ miice to the Monarch 
of Literature, for an account of which I am indebted to Sir 
William Forbes, of Pitsligo, 

That my readers may have the subject more fully and clearly 
before them, I shall first insert the Epitaph. 

“Olivarii Goldsmith, 

Poetic, Physici, Historici, 

Qui nullum ferb scribendi genus 
Non teligit, 

Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit ; 

Sive risus es.sent movendi, 

Sive lacrymas, 

Aflectuum potens at lenis dominator: 

1, Thene words must buve bosu In lbs otbor copy. Tbsy aio not In that which was 
ptetenod. 
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Ingenio subliniis, vividiis, versatilis, 

Oratione granclis, nitidus, venustua : 

I-loc monumonto menioriam coluit 
Sodaliuni amor 
Araicorum fides, 

Lectorum venerutio. 

Natus in Hibernifl Fomire Longfordiensia, 

In loco cui nomen Pallaa, 

Nov. XXIX. MDCCXXXI ;* 

Eblanae literis inatilutus ; 

Obiit Londini, 

April. IV, MDCCLxxiv.” 

Sir Willi.am Forbes writes to me' thus ; “ I enclo.se the Round 
Robiti. This jeu dcsfrii took its rise one day at dinner at our 
friend Sir Joshua Reynolds’s. All the company present, except 
myself, were friends and acquaintance of Dr. Goldsmith. Hlie 
Epitaph, written for him by Dr. Johnson, became the subject 
of conversation, and various emendations were suggested, 
which it was agreed should be submitted to the Doctor’.s con- 
sideration. — But the question was, who should have the courage 
to propose them to him ? At last it was hinted, that there 
could be no way so good as that of a Round Roldft, us the 
sailors call it, which they make .use of when they enter into a 
conspiracy, so as not to let it be known who puts liis name first 
or last to the paper. This proposition was instantly assented 
to j and Dr. Barnard, Dean of Derry, now Bishop of Killaloe,® 
drew up an address to Dr. Johnson on the occasion, replete 
with wit and humour, but which it was feared the Doctor 
might think treated the subject with too much levity. Mr. 
Burke then proposed the address as it stands in the paper in 
writing, to wliich I had the honour to officiate as clerk. 

“ Sir Joshua agreed to carry it to Dr, Johnson, who received 
it with much good humour,® and desired Sir Joshua to tell the 
gentlemen, that he would alter the Epitaph in any manner 
they pleased, as to the sense of it ; but hs would ticver consent 

1 [This was a mistake, which was not dihcovei’ed till after Goldsmith’s monument was 
put up in Wostminbtei Abbey< He^ras born Nov. 99, 1728 ; and therefore, wlieii he died, 
he was in his forty>8ixth yeur.->M.l, 

% [Tilts prelate, who was ufterwai ds trsunilaled to the See of Limerick, died at Wimble- 
don in Surrey, June 7, 1806, in his «®iglitieth year. The orlKinal Rtmud Robin reraninetl in 
his posbesslonj the paper which Sir William Forbes transmitted to Mr. lloswell, beinf( 
only a copy.— M.] 

9 He howevet, upon eeelnis Dr. Warton's name to Uie suggestion, that the Epitaph 
should he in Encrilsh, observM to Sir Joshua, " i wonder that Joe Warlon, a scholar by 
profe*{&ion, should be such a fool." lie said loo, ** I .should have thought Mimd llurke 
would have bad more sense." Mr. Luugtoii, who was one of the company at Sir Joeliua‘s. 
like a sturdy scholar, resolutely refused to sign the Rmnd Robitu This Epitaph is 
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fa liistfratv the walls 0/ Westminster Abbey with an English 
inscription. 

“ I consider this Rmind Robin as a. species of literary 
curiosity worth preserving, as it marks, in a certain degree, JJr. 
Johnson’s character.” 


'RaBm.aetlll^e^&XSiWSltJsmSSWSf'SiA^Ji. 



My readers are ' presented with a faithful transcript of a 
paper, wliich I doubt not of their being desirous to see. 
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Sir William Forbes’s observation is very just. The anecdote 
now related proves, in the strongest manner, the reverence and 
awe with which Johnson was regarded, by some of the most 
eminent men of his time, in various departments, and even by 
such of them as lived most TOth him ; while it also confirms 
what I have again and again inculcated, that he was by no 
means of that ferocious and irascible character which has been 
ignorantly imagined. 

This hasty compeisition is also to be remarked as one of 
the thousand instances which evince the extraordinary prompti- 
tude of Mr. Burke; who while he is equal to the greatest 
things, can adorn the least ; can, with equal facility, embrace 
the vast and complicated speculations of politicks or the 
ingenious topicks of literary investigation.^ 

“Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Boswell. 

“ MADAM, 

“You must not think me uncivil in omitting to answer 
the letter with which you favoured me some time ago. I 
imagined it to have been written without Mr. Boswell’s know- 
ledge, and therefore supposed the answer to require, what I 
could not find, a private conveyance. 

“ The difference with Lord Auchinicek is now over ; and since 
young Alexander has appeared, I hope no more difficulties 
will arise among you ; for I sincerely wish you all happy. Do 
not teach the young ones to dislike me, as you dislike me 
yourself ; but let me at least have Veronica’s kindness, because 
she is my acquaintance. 

“ You will trow have Mr. Boswell home ; it is well that you 
have him; he has led a wild life. 1 have taken him to 
Lichfield, and he has followed Mr. Thrale to Bath. Pray take 


For my own ]3art. 1 think It would be be&t to hove epitaphs written both in a learned 
laiiguas^, and in the language of the country; so that they might have the advantage df 
being more universally understood, and at tlie same time be secui’ed of classical stability. 
] cannot, however, but be of opinion, that itisnotsuflicientiy disurimmative. Applying to 
ijoldsmith equally the epithets of Poeia,Ifi 9 iorieLPUy 9 ui\*‘hiMXtAyW{il right; for os to 
his claim to tun lost of those epithets, I have beard Johnson himself say, " Goldsmith, Sir, 
will give us a very line book upon the subject : but if he can dUtinguisn a cow from a horse, 
that, I believe, may be tho extent of his knowledge of natural lilstoiy. “ His hook is indeetl 
an excellent performance, though in some instnnees he appears to have trusted too much to 
Huflbn, who, with all his iheoretical ingenuity and extraordinary eloquence. I suspect Imd 
little actual Information in the science on whidi he wrote so admirably, For instance, 
he tells us that die coio sheds her horns every two years | a mnit palpable crroiir, which 
Goldaniith. has MthfuUy transferred into his book. It ts wonderful chat Uu(fun, who 
lived so much in the country, at his noble scat, should have fallen into such a blunder, 
1 suppose he ims confounded the e(m with the aeey, 

^ Beside this I^atin ISmiaph, Johnson honoured the memory of bis friend Goldsmith with 
a short pne in Greek, See anttf vol. i. p. 503, 
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care of him, and tamo him. The only thing in which I have 
the honour to agree with you is, in loving him ; and while we 
are so much of a mind in a matter of so much importance, our 
other quarrels will, I hope, produce no great hitterness. I am, 
Madam, 


“May 16, 1776.” 


" Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


“Mr, Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, June 25, 1776. 

"You have formerly complained that my letters were too 
long. There is no danger of that complaint being made at 
present ; for I find it difficult for me to write to you at all. 
[Here an account of having been afflicted with a return of 
melancholy or bad spirits.] 

" The boxes of books which you sent me are arrived ; but 
I have not yet examined the contents. 

■» ***«•♦ 

“I send you Mr. Maclaurin's paper for the negro, who 
claims his freedom in the Court of Session.” 


“Dr. Johnson to Mr. Boswell, 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ These black fits, of which you complain, perhaps hurt 
your memory as well as your imagination. When did I com- 
plain that your letters were too long? ® Your last letter, after a 
very long delay, brought very bad news. [Here a series of 
reflections upon melancholy, and — what 1 could not help 
thinking strangely unreasonable in him who had suffered so 
much from it himself, — a good deal of severity and reproof, as 
if it were owing to my own fault, or that I was, perhap.s, affecting 
it from a desire of distinction.] 

“Read Cheyne’s ‘Enplish Malady’; but do not let him 
teach you' a foolish notion that melancholy ' is a proof of 
aciitene.ss. »***■*■ 

“ To hear that you have not opened your boxes of books is 

1 Upon ii selllement of our acconnt of expooces on u Tour to the Habridee, there wes e 
halnnB; line to me, which Dr. Ji.hiison chose to dUebutge by sending boohs, 
a Biirelti told me thnt Johnson complained of my ivriilng very Ions letl-rs to him when 
t was upon the continent : which wu most ceniunly true : hut it seentb my fiienil did. oot 
reinumliil iu ' r . 
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very offensive, I'lie examination and arrangement of so many 
volumes might have afforded you an ainu.sement very season- 
able at present, and useful for the whole of life. I am, I 
confess, very angry that you manage yourself so ill. ***** 
" I do not now say any more, than that I am, with great 
kindness and sincerity, dear Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“July 2. 177(5. •’ 

“It was last year determined by Lord Mansfield in the 
Court of King’s Bench, that a negro cannot be taken out of 
the kingdom without his own consent.” 

“ Dr. Johnson to Mr. Boswrll. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I MAKE haste to write again, lest my last letter should 
give you too much pain. If you are really oppressed with 
overpowering and involuntary melancholy, you ore to be pitied 
rather than reproached. * * * * 

“Now, ray dear Bozzy, let us have done with quarrels and 
with censure. Let mo know whether I have not sent you 
a pretty library. There are, perhaps, many books among them 
which you never need read through; but there are none which 
it is not proper for you to know, and sometimes to consult. 
Of these books, of which the use is only occasional, it is often 
sufficient to know the contents, that, when luiy question arises, 
you may know where to look for information. 

“Since I wrote, I have looked over Mr. Maclaurin’s plea, 
and think it excellenit. How is the suit carried on? If by 
subscription, I commission you to contribute, in my name, 
what is proper. Let nothing be wanting in such a case. Dr. 
Drummond,''’ I see^ is superseded. His father would have 
grieved; but he lived to obtain the pleasure of his son’s 
election, and died before that pleasure was abated. 

“Langton’s lady has brought him a girl, and both are well; 
I dined with him the other day. ***** 

“It ve-xes me to tell you, that on the evening of the a(jth of 

1 The son of Johuson^s oW friend, Mii ’^Wiliam Drummond. (See vol. i< p. 390.) lie 
young man of such distmmushed merit, tliat he was nominated 10 one of the medical 
prnftBsorshipsin the College of Edinburgh, witlmut solicitation, while he was at Naples, 
ilaving other views, h« did not accept of the honour, and soon afterwards diud. 
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May I was seized by the gout, and am not quite well. The 
pain has not been violent, but the weakness and tenderness 
were very troublesome, and what is said to be very uncommon, 
it has not alleviated my other disorders. Malce use of youth 
and health while you have them; make my compliments to 
Mrs. Boswell. — I am, my dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“July 16, 1776.” 


"Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, July 18, 1776. 

“my dear sir, 

“Your letter of the second of this month was rather 
a harsh medicine ; but I was delighted with that spontaneous 
tenderness, which, a few days afterwards, sent forth such balsam 
as your next brought me. I found myself for some time so ill 
that all 1 could do was to preserve a decent appearance, while 
all within was weakness and distress. Like a reduced garrison 
that has some spirit left, I hung out flags, and planted all the 
force I could muster, upon the walls. I am now much better, 
and I sincerely thank you for your kind attention and friendly 
counsel.” 

**■**#» 

“Count Manucci^ came here last week from travelling in 
Ireland. I have shown him what civilities I could on his own 
account, on your’s, and on that of Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. He 
has had a fall from his horse, and been much hurt. I regret 
this unlucky accident, for he seems to be a very amiable man.” 


As the evidence of what I have mentioned at the beginnmg of 
this year, I select from his private register the following passage : 

“July as, 1776. O OoD, who hast ordained that whatever 
is to be desired should be sought by labour, and who by thy 
blessing, bringest honest labour to good effect, look with mercy 
upon my studies and endeavours. Grant me, O Lord, to 
design only wliat is lawful and right; and afford me calmness 
of mind, and steadiness of purpo.se, thal l may so do thy will 
in this short life, as to obtain happiness in the world to come, 
for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.”® 

1 A Flowntine noW«mnn, mentioned liy Jolinsori, in his '‘ NotMOfhisTourinynmce. 

I had the pleasure of heooming acquainted with him in l^ndon, m the spring of this year. 

S Prayers and Meditatiousj p x^x. . 


II — C» 
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It appears from a note subjoined, that this was composed 
when he “ purposed to apply vigorously to study, particularly 
of the Greek and Italian tongues.” 

Such a purpose, so expressed, at the age of sixty-seven, is 
admirable and encouraging ; and it must impress all the thinking 
part of my readeis with a consolatory confidence in habitual 
devotion, when they see a man of such enlarged intellectual 
powers as Johnson, thus in the genuine earnestness of secrecy, 
imploring the aid of that Supreme Being, “ from whom cometh 
down every good and every perfect gift.” 

“To Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

“sir, 

“A YOUNG man, whose name is Paterson, offers himself 
this evening to the Academy. He is the son of a man ' for 
whom I have long had a kindness, and who is now abroad in 
distress. T shall be glad that you will be pleased to shew him 
any little countenance, or pay him any small distinction. How 
much it is in your power to favour or to forward a young man 
I do not knowj nor do I know how much this candidate 
deserves favour by his personal merit, or what hopes his pro- 
ficiency may now give of future eminence. I recommend him 
as the son of my friend. Your character and station enable 
you to give a young man great encouragement by very easy 
means. You have heard of a man who a,sked no other favour 
of Sir Robert Walpole, than that he would bow to him at his 
levee. 1 am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“Augusts, 1776." 


“Mr. Boswell to Da. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, August 30, 1776. 
[After giving him an account of my having examined the 
chests of books which he had sent to me, and which contained 
what may be truly called a numerous and miscellaneous Stall 
Library, thrown together' at random : — 

“Lord Hailes was against the decree in the case of my client, 
the minister; not that he justified the minister, but because 
the parishioner both provoked and retorted. I sent his Lord- 


formorly a bookseller, latterly .an auctioneer, .and well known for 
his skill in forimoB catalogues of books. He died m Ljndon, October eg, iaoa.~M.J 
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ship your able argument upon the case for his perusal. His 
observation upon it in a letter to me vras, ' Dr. Johnson’s 
Siiascriiiin is pleasantly^ and artfully composed. I suspect, 
however, that he has not convinced him.self j for I believe that 
he is better read in ecclesiastical history, than to imagine that 
a Bishop or a Presbyter has a right to begin censure or 
discipline e cathedra 

****** 

“ For the honour of Count Manucci, as well a.s to observe 
that exactness of truth which you have taught me, I must 
correct what 1 said in a former letter. He did not fall from 
his horse, which might have been an imputation on his skill as 
an officer of cavalry ; his horse fell with him. 

“I have, since I saw you, read every word of ‘Granger’s 
Biographical History,’ It has entertained me exceedingly, and 
1 do not think him the Whig that you supposed. Horace 
Walpole’s being his patron is, indeed, no good sign of his 
political principles. But he denied to Lord Mountstuart that 
he was a Whig, and said he had been accused by both parties 
of partiality. It seems he was like Pope, 

‘ While Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory.’ 

I wish you would look more into his book; and as Lord 
Mountstuart udshes much to find a proper person to continue 
the work upon Granger’s plan, and has desired I would mention 
it to you ; if such a man occurs, please to let me know. His 
Lordship will give him generous encouragement.” 

"To Mr. Robert Levett. 

“UEAR SIR, 

‘‘Having spent about six weeks at this place, we have at 
length resolved upon returning. I expect to see you all in 
Fleet-street on tire 30th of this month. 

" I did not go into the sea till last Friday, but think to go 
most of this week, though I know not that it does me any good. 
My nights are very restless and tiresome, but I am otherudse 
well. 

1 Why Ilia I^orclship ases Uie epithet pUasmify^ when peaking of a grave piece of 
renaoning} 1 cannot conceive. But dilTerent men have dinereni notions of pleasantn*' 

1 happened to alt by a gentleman one evening at the Ouera-Uouse In Londooi who at the 
moment, when Affitua- appeared to be in great agony at toe thought ofkllKng her childrent 
turned to me with a smile, ond said, finny enough." 

3 X}r. Johnson aBerwatUs tola me, that he was of opinion that a clergyman had 
this right* 
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“ I have written word of tny coming to Mrs. Williams. Re- 
member me kindly to Francis and IJctsy.^ I am, Sir, 

“ Vour humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.”^ 

“ Eiightlielmstonc, Oct. 21, 1776.” 


I again wrote to Dr. Johmson on the 21st of October, inform- 
ing him, that my father had, in the most liberal manner, paid 
a large debt for me, and that I had now the happine.ss of being 
upon very good terms with himj to which he returned the 
following answer. 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear SIK, 

“ I had ^reat pleasure in hearing that you are at last on 
good terms with your father. Cultivate his kindness by all 
honest and manly means. Life is but short ; no time can be 
afforded but for the indulgence of real sorrow, or contests upon 
questions seriously momentous. Let us not throw away any of 
our days upon useless resentment, or contend who shall hold 
out longest in stubborn malignity. It is best not to be angry ; 
and best, in the next place, to be quickly reconciled. May you 
and your father pass the remainder of your time in reciprocal 
benevolence I 

“Do you ever hear from Mr. Ltington? I visit him sonm- 
times, but he does not talk. I do not like his scheme of life j 
but as I am not permitted to understand it, 1 cannot set any 
thing right that is wrong. His children are sweet babies. 

“I hope my irreconcileable enemy, Mrs. Boswell, is well. 
Desire her not to transmit bur malevolence to the young 
people. Let me have Alexander, and Veronica, and Euiihemia, 
for my friends. 

“ Mrs Williams, whom you may reckon as one of your well- 
wishers, is in a feeble and languishing state, witli little hopes of 
growing better. She went for some part of the autumn into the 

1 [His female setvnnt^M*] 

S For this and Dr. Johnson's other letters to AIi. Levett, X am indebted to my oM 
aci^utilntance Mr. Natlinnlel Thomas, Whose worth and ingenuity hnvo been long known 
to a respectable though not a wide circle ; and whose collection of medals would do crodlt 
to persons of greater opulence. 

[mr. Kathaniel 'I'humaS) who was many yeais XOditorof the Sti James's Chrouiclei died 
Match 1, 1795.— M.] 
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country, but is little benefited ; and Dr. Lawrence confesses 
that his art is at an end. Death is, however, at a distance : 
and what more than tlial can we say of ourselves ? I am sorry 
for her pain, and more sorry for her decay. Mr. Levett is 
sound, wind and limb. 

“ I was some weeks this autumn at Brighthelmstone. The 
place was very dull, and I was not well j the expedition to 
the Hebrides was the most pleasant journey that I ever 
made. Such an eflbrt annually would give the world a little 
diversification. 

“ Every year, however, we cannot ■ wander, and must there- 
fore endeavour to spend our time at home as well as we can. 
I believe it is best to throw life into a method, that every hour 
may bring its employment, and every employment have its 
hour. Xenophon observes, in his ‘Treatise of Oeconomy,’ 
that if every thing be kept in a certain place, when any thing 
is worn out or consumed, the vacuity which it leaves will shew 
what is wanting ; so if every part of time has its duty, the hour 
will call into remembrance its proper engagement. 

" I have not practised all this prudence myself, but I have 
suffered much for want of it j and I would have you, by timely 
recollection and steady resolution, escape from those evils 
which have lain heavy upon me. I am, my dearest Boswell, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"Bolt-court, Nov. 16, 1776 ," 


On the 1 6th of November I informed him that Mr Strahan 
had sent me iwe/ve copies of the “Journey to the Western 
Islands," handsomely bound, mstead’of twenty copies which 
were stipulated; but which, I supposed were to be only in 
sheets; requested to know how they should be distributed: 
and mentioned that I had another son born to me, who was 
named David, and was a sickly infant. 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ I HAVE been for some time ill of a cold, which, perhaps, 
I made an excuse to myself for not writing, when in reality I 
knew not what to say. 

“ The books you must at last distribute a,s you think best, in 
my name, or your own, as you are inclined, or as you judge 
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most proper. Every body cannot be obliged ; but I wish that 
nobody may be offended. Do the best you can. 

“I congratulate you on the increase of your family, and 
hope that little IDavid is by this time well, and his mamma 
perfectly recovered. I am much pleased to hear of the 
re-establishment of kindness between you and your father. 
Cultivate his paternal tenderness as much as you can. To 
live at variance at all is uncomfortable, and variance with a 
father is still more uncomfortable. Besides that, in the whole 
dispute you have the wrong side ; at least you gave the first 
provocations, and some of them very offensive. Let it now be 
all over. As you have no reason to think that your new 
mother has shown you any foul play, treat her with respect, 
and with some degree of confidence; this will secure your 
father. When once a discordant family has felt the pleasure 
of peace they will not willingly lose it. If Mrs. Boswell 
would but be friends with me, we might now shut the temple 
of Janus. 

“ What came of Dr. Merais’s cause? Is the question about 
the negro determined ? Has Sir Allan any reasonable hopes ? 
What is become of poor Macquarry ? Let me know the event 
of all these litigations. I wish particularly well to the negro 
and Sir Allan. 

“ Mrs. Williams has been much out of order ; and though 
she is something better, is likely, in her phy.sician’s opinion, to 
endure her malady for life, though she may, perhaps, die of 
some other. Mrs. Thrale is big, and fancies that she carries a 
boy ; if it were very reasonable to wish much about it, I should 
wish her not to be disappointed. The desire of male heirs 
is not appended only to feudal tenures. A son is almost 
necessary to the continuance of Thrale’s fortune ; for what can 
misses do with a brewhouse ? Lands are , fitter for daughters 
than trades. 

“ Baretti went away from Thrale’s in some whimsical fit of 
disgust, or ill-nature, without taking any leave. It is well if he 
finds in any other place , as good an habitation, and as many 
conveniences. He has got five-and-twenty guineas by trans- 
lating Sir Joshua’s Discourses into Italian, and Mr. Thrale 
gave him an hundred in the spring ; so that he is yet in no 
difficulties. 

■ “Colman has bought Foote’s patent, and is to allow- Foote 
for life sixteen hundred pounds a year, as Reynolds told me, 
and to allow him to play so often on suclr terms that he' may 
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gain four hundred pounds more. What Colman can get by 
this bargain, 1 but trouble and hazard, I do not see. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Joiin.son.” 

“Dec. 21, 1776.” 


The Reverend Dr. Hugh Blair, who had long been admired 
as a preacher at Edinburgh, thought now of diffu.sing his excel- 
lent sermons more extensively, and increasing his reputation, 
by publishing a collection of them. He transmitted the 
manuscript to Mr. Strahan, the printer, who after keeping it 
for some time, wrote a letter to him, discouraging the publica- 
tion. Such at first was the unpropitious state of one of the 
most successful theological books that has ever appeared. 
Mr. Strahan, however, had sent one of the sermons to Dr. 
Johnson for his opinion; and after his unfavourable letter 
to Dr. Blair had been sent off, he received from Johnson on 
Christmas-eve, a note in which was tlie following paragraph : 

“ I have read over Dr. Blair’s first sermon with more than 
approbation j to say it is good, is to say too little.” 

I believe Mr, Stralian had very soon after this lime a 
conversation with Dr. Johnson concerning them ; and then he 
very candidly wrote again to Dr. Blair, enclosing Johnson’s 
note, and agreeing to purchase the volume, for which he and 
Mr. Cadell gave one hundred pounds. The sale was so rapid 
and extensive, and the approbation of the publick so high, that 
to their honour be it recorded, the proprietors made Dr. Blair 
a present first of one sum, and afterwards of another, of fifty 
pounds, thus voluntarily doubling the stipulated price; and 
when he prepared another volume, they gave him at once 
three hundred pounds, being in all five hundred pounds, by an 
agreement to which I am a subscribing witness ; and now for a 
third octavo volume he has received no less than six hundred 
pounds. 

In 1777, it appears from his “Prayers and Meditations,” 
that Johnson suffered much from a state of mind “ unsettled 
and perplexed,” and from that constitutional gloom, which, 
together with his extreme humility and anxiety with regard to 
his religious state, made him contemplate himself through too 
dark and unfavourable a medium. It may be said of him, that 
he “ saw God in clouds,” Certain we may be of his injustice 

3 [It turned outi however^ a very fortunate bargain, for Foote, though not thenfi(^' 6 lX| 
died at ail inn in Dover, In leu than a year, Oct. 91, 1777.—^^.] 
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to himself in the following lamentable paragraph, which it is 
painful to think came from the contrite heart of this great man, 
to whose labours the world is so much indebted : “ When I 
survey my past life, I discover nothing but a barren waste of 
time, with some disorders of body, and disturbances of the 
mind, very near to madness, which I hope He that made me 
will suffer to extenuate many faults, and excuse many deficien- 
cies.”^ But we find his devotions in this year eminently 
fervent ; and we are comforted by observing intervals of quiet, 
composure, and gladness. 

On Easter day we find the following emphalick prayer: 
“ Almighty and most merciful I'alher, who scest all our 
miseries, and knowest all our necessities, look down upon 
me, and pity me. Defend me from the violent incursion of 
evil thoughts, and enable me to form and keep such resolu- 
tions as may conduce to the discharge of the duties which thy 
providence shall appoint me ; and so help me, by thy Holy 
Spirit, that my heart may surely there be fixed, where true 
joys are to be found, and that I may serve thee with pure 
affection and a cheerful mind. Have mercy upon me, 0 God, 
have mercy upon me j years and infirmities oppress me, 
terrour and anxiety .beset roe. Have' mercy upon me, my 
Creator and my Judge. In all perplexities relieve and free 
me ] and-' so help me by thy Holy Spirit, that I may now so 
commemorate the death of thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
as that when this short and painful life shall have an end, 
1 may, for his sake, be received to everlasting happiness. 
Amen.” ® 

While he was at church, the agreeable impressions upon his 
mind are thus commemorated: “I was for some time dis- 
tressed, but at last obtained, I hope from the God of Peace, 
more quiet than I have enjoyed for a long time. I had made 
no resolution, but as my heart grew lighter, my hopes revived, 
and my courage increased j and I wrote with my pencil in my 
Common Prayer Book, 

y/ia iH-diHttiidK. 

. Biblia le^nda. 

T/uelogia i^era Jaiirfo. 

Ssrvientitim et hetandum' 

Mr. Steevens, whose generosity is well known, joined Dr, 
Johnson in kind assistance to a female relation of Dr. Goldsmith, 
and desired that on her return to Ireland she would procure 

1 Prayers and Meditations, p. 155. ^ Ibid., p. 158. 
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authentick particulars of the life of her celebrated relation. 
Concerning her is the following letter : 

“To George Steevens, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“You will be glad to hear that from Mrs. Goldsmith, 
whom wc lamented as drowned, I have received a letter full 
of gratitude to us all, with promise to make the enquiries 
which we recommended to her. 

“I would have hiid (he honour of conveying this intelligence 
to Miss Caulfield, but that her letter is not at hand, and I 
know iiot the direction. You will tell the good news. I 
am. Sir, 

“ Your most, &c. 

‘Sam. Johnson.” 

“ February 25, 1777.” 

“ Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Feb. 14, 1777. 

“ MV dear sir, 

“ My state of epi.stolary accounts with you at present is 
extraordinary. The balance, as to number, is on your side. 
I am indebted to you for two letters ; one dated the i6th of 
November, upon which very day I wrote to you, so that our 
letters were exactly exchanged; and one dated the 21st of 
December last. 

“My heart was warmed with gratitude by the truly kind 
contents of both of them ; and it is amazing and vexing that 
I have allowed so much time to elapse without writing to you. 
But delay is inherent in me, by nature or by bad habit. I 
waited till I should have an opijortunity of paying you my 
compliments on a new year, I have prperastinated till the 
year is no longer new, 

» * * * 

" Dr. Merais’s cause was determined against him, with 40I, 
costs. The Lord President, and two other of the Judges, 
dissented from the majority, ujion this ground j that although 
there may have been no intention to injure him by calling him 
Doctor of Medicine^ instead of PhysUian, yet, as he remons- 
trated against the designation before the charter was printed 
off, and represented that it was disagreeable, and even hurtful 
to him, it tras ill-natured to refuse to alter it; and let him have 

H— *0* 
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the designation to which he was certainly entitled. My own 
opinion is, that our court has judged wrong. The defendants 
were in malA fide, to persist in naming him in a way that he 
'disliked. You remember poor Goldsmith, when he grew im- 
portant, and wished to appear Doctor Major, could not bear 
your calling him Goldy. Would it not have been wrong to 
have named him so in your ‘ Preface to Sliakspeare,’ or in any 
■serious permanent writing of any sort? The difficulty is, 
whether an action should be allowed on such petty wrongs. 
De minimis non curat lex. 

“ The negro cause is not yet decided. A memorial is pre- 
paring on the side of slavery. I shall send you a copy as soon 
• as it is printed. Maclaurin is made happy by your approbation 
'Of his memorial for the black. 

■“Macquarry was here in the winter, and we passed an 
evening together. The sale of his estate cannot be prevented. 

“Sir Allan Maclean’s suit against the Duke of Argyle, for 
recovering the ancient inheritance of his family, is now fairly 
before all our Judges. I spoke for him yesterday, and Mac- 
laurin to-day ; Crosbie spoke to-day against him. Three more 
counsel are to be heard, and next week the cause will be 
determined. I send you the Informations, or Cases, on each 
side, which I hope you will read. You said to me when we 
were under Sir Allan’s hospitable roof, ‘ I will help him with 
my pen.’ You said it with a generous glow; and though his 
Grace of Argyle did afterwards mount you upon an excellent 
horse, upon which ‘ you looked like a Bishop,’ you must not 
swerve from your purpose at Inchkenneth. I wish you may 
understand the points at issue, amidst our Scotch law prin- 
ciples and phrases. 

[Here followed a full state of the case, in which I endeavoured 
to make it as clear as I could to an Englishman who had no 
knowledge of the formularies and technical language of the 
law of Scotland.] 

“ I shall inform you how the cause is decided here. But as 
it may be brought under the review of our Judges, and is 
certainly to be carried by appeal to the House of Lords, the 
assistance of such a mind as your's will be of consequence. 
Your paper on Vicious Intromission is a noble proof of what 
you can do even in Scotch law. 

* * If S' * 

“ I have not yet distributed all your books. Lord Hailes 
and Lord Monboddo have each received one, and return you 
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thanks. Monboddo dined with me lately, and having drank 
tea, we were a good while by ourselves, and as I knew that he 
had read the ‘ Journey ’ superficially, as he did not talk of it 
as I wished, I brought it to him, and read aloud several pas- 
sages ; and then he talked so, that I told him he was to have 
a copy from the author. He begged that might be marked 
on it. 

****** 

“ I ever am, my dear Sir, 

“ Your most faithful 
“ And affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 


“Sir Alexander Dick to Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


“ Prestonfield, Feb. 17, 1777. 

“sir, 

“ I HAD ye.sterday the honour of receiving your book of 
your 'Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland^' which you 
were so good as to send me, by the hands of our mutual friend, 
Mr. Boswell, of Auchinleck ; for which I return you my most 
hearty_ thanks ; and after carefully reading it over again, shall 
deposit it in ray little collection of choice books, next our 
worthy friend’s ‘Journey to Corsica,’ As there are many 
things to admire in both performances, I have often wished 
that no Travels or Journey should be published but those 
undertaken by persons of integrity and capacity to judge well, 
and describe faithfully, < and in good language, the situation, 
condition, and manners of the countries past through. Indeed 
our country of Scotland, in spite of the union of the crowns, 
is still in most places so devoid of clothing, or cover from 
hedges and plantations, that it was well you gave your readdra 
a sound Monitoire with respect to that circumstance. The 
truths you have told, and the purity of the language in which 
they are expressed, as your ‘ Journey ’ is universally read, may, 
and already appear to have a very good effect. For a man of 
my acquaintance, who has the largest nursery for trees and 
hedges in this country, tells me, that of late the demand upon 
him for these articles is doubled, and sometimes tripled. I 
have, therefore, listed Dr. Samuel Johnson in some of my 
memorandums of the principal planters and favourers of the 
enclosures, under a name which I look the liberty to invent 
from the Greek, 1 ‘afadendrioh, Lord Auchinleck, and some 
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few more are of the list. I am told that one gentleman in the 
shire of Aberdeen, pt. Sir Archibald Grant, has planted above 
fifty millions of trees on a piece of very wild ground at Moni- 
musk : I must enquire if he has fenced them well, before he 
enters my list ; for, that is the soul of enclosing. I began 
myself to plant a little, our ground being too valuable for much, 
and that is now fifty years ago ; and the trees, now in my 
seventy-fourth year, I look up to with reverence, and shew 
them to my eldest son, now in his fifteenth year, and they are 
full the height of my country-house here, where I had the 
pleasure of receiving you, and hope again to have that s.ntis- 
faction with our mutual friend, Mr. lioswell. I shall always 
continue, with the truest esteem, dear Doctor, 

“ Your much obliged, 

“ And obedient humble servant, 

“Alexander Dick."' 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“Iris so long since I beard any thing from you,“that I 
am not easy about it; write something to me next post. 
When you sent your last letter, every thing seemed to be 
mending ; I hope nothing has lately grown worse. I suppose 
young Alexander continues to thrive, and Veronica is now very 
pretty company. I do not suppose the lady is yet reconciled 
to me, yet let her know that 1 love her very well, and value her 
very much. 

“ Dr, Blair is printing some sermons. If they are all like 
the fiml, which I have read, they are sermones aurei, ac auro 
magis aurei. It is excellently written both as to doctrine and 
language. Mr. Watson’s book,® seems to be much esteemed. 

* * * * 

“Poor Beauclerk still continues very ill. Langton lives on 
as he used to do. His children are very pretty, and, I think, 
his lady loses her Scotch. Paoli I never see. 

“I have been so distressed by difficulty of breathing, that I 
lost, as was computed, six-and-thirty ounces of blood in a few 
days. I am better, but not well. 

“I wish you would be vigilant and get me Graham's 
‘ Telemachus ’ that was printed at Glasgow, a very little book ; 

1 For a character of this veiy amiable man, &ee "Journal of a Tour tti the Hebrides,” 
3rd edit. p. 36 (Au^. 17). 

« the wen course of the post, my long letter of the Z4th hod not yet reached him* 

B History of Philip the Second. 
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and *Johnstoni Poemata' another little book, printed at 
Middleburgh. 

“Mrs. Williams sends her compliments, and promises that 
when you come hither, she will accommodate you as well as 
ever she can in the old room. She wishes to know whether 
you sent her book to Sir Alexander Gordon. 

“ My dear Boswell, do not neglect to write to me j for your 
kindness is one of the pleasures of my life, which I should be 
sorry to lose. I am, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“Febiuaiy iS, 1777.” “Sam. Johnson.” 

“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

"Edinburgh, Feb. 24, 1777. 

" DEAR SIR, 

“ Your letter dated the i8th instant, I had the pleasure to 
receive last post. Although my late long neglect, or rather 
delay, was truly culpable, I am tempted not to regret it, 
since it has produced me so valuable a proof of your regard. 
I (lid, indeed, during that inexcusable silence, sometimes 
divert the reproaches of my own mind, by fancying that I 
should hear again from you, enquiring with some anxiety about 
me, because, for aught you knew, I might have been ill. 

“You are pleased to shew me, that my kindness is of some 
consequence to you. My heart is elated at, the thought. Be 
assured, my dear Sir, that my affection and reverence for you 
are exalted and steady. I do not believe that a more perfect 
attachment ever existed in the history of mankind. And it is 
a noble attachment ; for the attractions are Genius, Learning, 
and Piety. 

“ Your difliculty of breathing alarms me, and brings into my 
imagination an event, which although in the natural course of 
things, I must expect at some period, I cannot view with 
composure. 

« 'N' * « 

“ My wife is much honoured by what you say of her. She 
begs you may accept of her best compliments. She is to send 
you some marmalade of oranges of her own making. 

IS * * « . * ! 

“ I ever am, my dear .Sir, 

“ Your most obliged 

" And faithful humble semnt, 

"jAirES Boswell.”, 
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“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ I HAVE been much pleiised with your late letter, and am 
glad that my old enemy, Mrs. Bosweil, begins to feel some 
remorse. As to Miss Veronica’s Scotch, I think it cannot be 
helped. An English maid you might easily have; but she 
would still imitate the greater number, as they would be like- 
wise those whom she must most respect. Her dialect will 
not be gross. Her mamma has not much Scotch, and you 
have yourself very little. I hope she loiows my name, and 
does not call me Johnston> 

“The immediate cause of my writing is this:— One 
Shaw, who seems a modest and a decent man, has written 
an Erse Grammar, which a very learned Highlander, 
Macbean, has, at my request, examined and approved. 

“ The book is very little, but Mr. Shaw has been persuaded 
by his friends to set it at half a guinea, though I advised only 
a crown, and thought myself liberal. You, whom the author 
considers as a great encourager of ingenious men, will receive 
a parcel of his proposals and receipts. I have undertaken to 
give you notice of them, and to soheit your countenance. You 
must ask no poor man, because the price is really too high. 
Yet such a work deserves patronage. 

“ It is proposed to augment our club from twenty to thirty, 
of which I am glad ; for as we have several in it whom 1 do 
not much like to consort with,® I am for reducing it to a mere 
miscellaneous collection of conspicuous men, without any 
determinate character. * * * * 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Most affectionately yours, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ March 14, 1777.” 

“ My respects to Madam, to Veronica, to Alexander, to 
Euphemia, to David.” 

“ Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, April 4, 1777. 

[After informing him of the death of my little son David, 
and that I could not come to London this spring ; — ] 

J Johnso/i is the mast common English foimation of the sirname froin/<’M » Johns/fin 
tne ScoLch, , My Ulustrioua friend onserved, that many North Uritons pronounced his 
name in their own way. 

3 Qn account of their differing from him ns to leligion and poUtiok& 
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‘_‘I think it hard that I should be a whole year without 
seeing you. May I presume to petition for a meeting with you 
in the autumn ? You have, I believe, seen all the cathedrals 
in England, except that of Carlisle. If you are to be with Dr, 
Taylor, at Ashbourne, it would not be a great journey to come 
thither. We may pass a few most agreeable days there by our- 
selves, and I will accompany you a good part of the way to the 
southward again. Pray think of this. 

“You forget that Mr. Shaw’s Erse Grammar was put into 
your hands by myself last year. Lord Eglintoune put it into 
mine. I am glad that Mr. Macbean approves of it. I have 
received Mr. Shaw’s proposals for its publication, which I can 
perceive are written by the hand of a Master. 

**•»*«* 

“ Pray get for me all the editions of ‘ Walton’s Lives.’ I 
have a notion that the republication of them with Notes will 
fall upon me, between Dr. Home and Lord Hailes.” ' 

Mr. Shaw’s proposals t for “An Analysis of the Scotch Celtic 
Language,” were thus illuminated by the pen of Johnson : 

“Though the Erse Dialect of the Celtic language has, from 
the earliest times, been spoken in Britain, and still subsists in 
the northern parts and adjacent islands, yet, by the negligence 
of a people rather warlike than lettered, it has hitherto been 
left to the caprice arid judgement of every spealcer, and has 
floated in the living voice, without the steadiness of analogy, 
or direction of rules. An Erse Grammar is an addition to the 
stores of literature j and its authour hopes for the indulgence 
always shewn to those that attempt to do what was never done 
before. If his work shall be found defective, it is at least all 
his own ; he is not like other grammarians, a compiler or 
transcriber j what he delivers, he has learned by attentive 
observation among his countrymen, who perhaps will be 
themselves surprized to see that speech reduced to principles, 
which they have used only by imitation. 

“The use of this boolc, will, however, not be confined to 
the mountains and islands ; it will afford a pleasing and 
important subject' of speculation, to those whose studies lead 
them to trace the affinity of languages, and the migrations of 
the ancient races of mankind." 

r [None of the peraoiia here menlionod efteowed the work which they had in contempla- 
tion. WtUtoii'a valuable book, however, luw been correctly republlalieci in quarto and ■ 
octavo, with notes and illustrations, by the Rev. Mr. Zduch.-rM.j 
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“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“ Gl-isgow, April 24, 1777. 

“my dear sir, 

“Our worthy friend Thrale’.s death having appeared in 
the news-paper.s, and been afterwards contradicted, I have been 
placed in a state of very uneasy uncertainly, from which I 
hoped to be relieved by you : but my hopes have as yet been 
vain. How could you omit to write to me on such an 
occasion? I shall wait with anxiety. 

“I am going to Auchinleck to stay a fortnight with my 
father. It is better not to be there very long at one time. 
But frequent renewals of attention are agreeable to him, 

“ Pray tell me about this edition of ‘ The English Poets, with 
a Preface, biographical and critical, to each Authour, hy Samuel 
Johnson, LL. U.’ which I .see advertised. 1 am delighted with 
the prospect of it. Indeed I am happy lo feel that I am 
capable of being so much delighted with literature. But is not 
the charm of this publication chiefly owing to the magnum 
nomen in the front of it ? 

“What do you say of Lord Chesterfield’s Memoirs and last 
Letters ? 

“ My wife has made marmalade of oranges for you. I loft 
her and my daughters and Alexander all well yesterday. I 
have taught Veronica to speak of you thus : — Dr. Johnw, not 
Johiij/dw. 1 remain, my dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate, 

“And obliged humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

“To James Boswei-l, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“The story of Mr. Thrale’s death, as he had neither been 
sick nor in any other danger, made so little impression upon 
me, that I never thought about obviating its effects on any body 
else. It is supposed to have been produced by the English 
custom of making April fools, that is, of sending, one another 
on some foolish errand on the first of April. 

“ Tell Mrs. Boswell that I shall taste her marmalade cautiously 
at first. Timeo Banaos et dona ferenfes. Beware', says the 
Italian proverb, of a reconciled enemy. But when I find it 
does me no harm, I shall then receive it and be thankful for it, 
as a pledge of firm, and, I hope, of unalterable kindness. She 
is, after all, a dear, dear lady. 
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“Please to return Dr. Blair thanks for his sermons. The 
Scotch write English wonderfully well. 

^ ^ ^ 

“Your frequent visits to Auchinleck, and your short stay 
there, are very laudable and very judicious. Your present con- 
cord with your father gives me great pleasure ; it was all that 
you seemed to want. 

“ My health is very bad, and my nights are very unquiet. 
^Vhat can I do to mend them ? I have for this summer 
nothing better in prospect than a Journey into Staffordshire and 
Derbyshire, perhaps with Oxford and Birmingham in my way. 

“ Make my compliments to Miss Veronica ; I must leave it 
to her philosophy to comfort you for the loss of little David. 
You must remember, that to keep three out of four is more 
than your share. Mrs. Thrale has but four out of eleven. 

“ I am engaged to w'rite little Lives, and little Prefaces, to a 
little edition of the English Poets. I think I have persuaded 
the booksellers to insert something of Thomson ; and if you 
could give me some information about him, for the Life which 
we have is very scanty, I should be glad. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ May 3, 1777." 

To tho.se who delight in tracing tlie progress of works of 
literature, it will be an entertainment to compare the limited 
design with the ample e.xecution of that admirable performance, 
“ The Lives of the English Poets,” which is the richest, most 
beautiful, and indeed most perfect, production of Johnson’s 
pen. His notion of it at this time appears in the preceding 
letter. Pie has a memorandum in this year, “ 29 May, Easter- 
Eve, I treated with booksellers on a bargain, but the time was 
not long.” ^ The bargain was concerning that undertaking ; 
hut his tender conscience seems alarmed, lest it should have 
inlruded too much on his devout preparation for the solemnity 
of the ensuing day., But, indeed, very little time ,was necessary 
for Johnson’s concluding a treaty with the booksellers; as be 
had, I believe, less attention to profit from his labours, than any 
man to whom literature has been a profession. I shall here 
insert from a letter to me from my late worthy friend Mr. 
Edward Dilly, though of a later date, an account of this plan 
so happily conceived ; since it was the occasion of prociuing 

1 Pwj'Bis aoS MeillMtipDS, p. isi 
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for us an elegant collection of the best biography and criticism 
of which our language can boast. 

“To James JBoswei.l, Es(,). 

“Southliill, Sept. 26, 1777. 

"dear sir, 

"You will find by this letter, that I am still in the same 
calm retreat, from the noise and bustle of London, as when I 
wrote to you last. I am happy to find you had such an 
agreeable meeting with your old friend Dr. Johnson; I have 
no doubt your stock is much increased by the interview ; few 
men, nay I may say, scarcely any man has got that fund of 
knowledge and entertainment as Dr. Johnson in conversation. 
When he opens freely, every one is attentive to what he says, 
and cannot fail of improvement as well as pleasure. 

“ The edition of the Poets, now printing, will do honour to 
the English press ; and a concise account of the life of each 
authour, by Dr. Johnson, will be a very valuable addition, and 
stamp the reputation of this edition superiour to any thing that 
is gone before. The first cause that gave rise to this under- 
taking, I believe, was owing to the little trifling edition of the 
Poets, printing by the Martins at Edinburgh, and to be sold by 
Bell, in London. Upon examining the volumes which were 
printed, the type was found so extremely small, that many 
persons could not read them ; not only this inconvenience 
attended it, but the inaccuracy of the press was very con- 
spicuous. These reasons, as well as the idea of an invasion of 
w'hat we call our Literary Property, induced the London Book- 
sellers to print an elegant and accurate edition of all the 
English poets of reputation, from Chaucer to the present time. 

“Accordingly a select number of the most respectable book- 
sellers met on the occasion; and, on consulting togelher, 
agreed, that all the proprietors of copy-right in the various 
Poets should be summoned together; and when their opinions 
were given, to proceed immediately on the business. Accord- 
ingly a meeting was held, consisting of about forty of the most 
respectable booksellers of London, when it was agreed that an 
elegant and uniform edition of ‘The English Poets' should be 
immediately printed, with a concise account of the life of each 
authour, by Dr. Samuel Johnson ; and that three persons should 
be deputed to wait upon Dr. Johnson, to solicit him to under- 
take the Lives, viz. T. DaviesJ Strahan, and Cadell. The 
Doctor very politely undertook it, and seemed exceedingly 
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pleased with the proposal. As to the terms, it was left entirely 
to the Doctor to name his own ; he mentioned two hundred 
guineas j ^ it was immediately apecd to ; and a farther compli- 
ment, I believe, will be made him. A committee was likewise 
appointed to engage the best engravers, viz. Bartolozzi, Sherwin, 
Hall, &c. Likewise another committee for giving directions 
about the paper, printing, &c. so that the whole will be con- 
ducted with spirit, and in the best manner, with respect to 
authourship, editorship, engravings, &c. &c. My brother will 
give you a list of the Poets we mean to give, many of which 
are within the lime of the Act of Queen Anne, which Martin 
and Bell cannot give, as they have no property in them ; the 
proprietors are almost all the booksellers in London, of con- 
sequence. I am, dear Sir, 

“Ever your’s, 

“ Edward Dilly.” 

I shall afterwards have occasion to consider the extensive and 
varied range which Johnson took, when he was once led upon 
ground which he trod with a peculiar delight, having long been 
intimately acquainted with all the circumstances of it that could 
interest and please. 


“Dr. Johnson to Chasi.e.s O'Connor, Esq.® 

“ SIR, 

“ Having had the pleasure of conversing with Dr, Camp- 
bell about your character and your literary undertaking, I am 
resolved to gratify myself by renewing a correspondence which 
began and ended a great while ago, and ended, I am afraid, 
by my fault j a fault which, if you have not forgotten it, you 
must now forgive. 

“ If I have ever disappointed you, give me leave to tell you, 
that you have likewise disappointed me. I expected great 
discoveries in Irish antiquity, and large publications in the 

1 [Johnson’s moderation in demanding so small a sum is extraordinary. Had ho 
asked one thousandi or even fifteen hundred guineas^ the hooksellerh, who knew the value 
ofhisnamet would doubtless Imve readily given it* Xheylmvoprubublygotfivotbousand 
guinens by this work in the course of twenty-five ycar5.~M.J 
^ Mr. Joseph Cooper Walker, of the Treasury, 1 )ublin, who obligingly coin- 
muincatecT to me tliis and a formvr letter Trtjtn Dr. Johnson to the same gentleman, (for 
which see vol* 1 . page 195) writes to me as follows Perhaps It would gratify you to 
have some account of Mr. O’Connor. He is on amiable, learned, venerable old gentle- 
man, of an jndependent fortune, who lives at Tlelnnagar, in the county of Roscommon ,* be 
is .'ll! admired writer, and Member of the Irish Acddemy.^Tlie above Letter is alluded to 
in tlie Preface to the ad edit, of his Dissert, p. 3.”— Mr. O'Connor afterwards died at tbe 
age of eighty-two, July r, zygu Seo.A well-drawn character of him in tbe GenUemmi's 
Mogazine for Au^st X79Z. 
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Irish language j but the world still remains as it was, doubtful 
and ignorant. What the Irish iangpuage is in itself, and to what 
languages it has affinity, are very interesting questions, which 
every man wishes to see resolved that has any philological 
or historical curiosity. Dr. Leland begins his history too late ; 
the ages which deserve an exact enquiry are those times (fot 
such there were) when Ireland was the school of the west, the 
quiet habitation of sanctity and literature. If you could give 
a history, though imperfect, of the Irish nation, from its con- 
version to Christianity to the invasion from England, you would 
amplify knowledge with new views and new objects. Set about 
it therefore, if you can : do what you can easily do without 
anxious exactness. Lay the foundation, and leave the super- 
structure to posterity. I am, Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 


“May 19, 1777.” 


Early in this year came out, in two volumes quarto, the 
posthumous works of the learned Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop 
of Rochester j being “ A Commentary, with Notes, on the four 
Evangelists and the Acts of the Apostles," with other theo- 
logical pieces. Johnson had now an opportunity of making a 
grateful return to that excellent prelate, who, we have seen, 
was the only person who gave him any assistance in the com- 
pilation of his dictionary. The Bishop had left some account 
of his life and character, written by himself. To this Johnson 
made some valuable additions, t and also furnished to the 
editor, the Reverend Mr. Derby, a Dedication, t which I shall 
here insert, both because it will appear at this time with peculiar 
propriety ; and because it will tend to propagate and increase 
th.it “fervour of Loyalty” which in me, who boast of the name 
of Tory, is not only a principle, but a passion. 


“To THE IClNO. 

“ SIR, 

“ 1 3?RESUME to lay before your Majesty the last labours of 
a learned Bishop, who died in the toils and duties of his calling. 
He is now beyond the reach of all earthly honours and rewards j 
and only the hope of inciting others to imitate him, makes it 
now fit to be remembered, that he enjoyed in his life the 
favour of your ■ Majesty, 

"The tumultuary life of Princes seldom permits them to 
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survey the wide extent of national interest, without losing sight 
of private merit; to exhibit qualities which may be imitated by 
the highest and the humblest of mankind : and to be at once 
amiable and great. 

“ Such characters, if now and then they appear in history, 
are contemplated with admiration. May it be the ambition of 
all your subjects to make ha.ste with their tribute of reverence ; 
and as posterity may learn from your Majesty how Kings should 
live, may they learn likewise from your people how they should 
be honoured. I am, 

“ May it please your Majesty, 

" With the most profound respect, 

“ Your Majesty’s 
“ Most dutiful and devoted, 

“Subject and servant." 

In the summer he wrote a Prologue* which was spoken 
before “ A Word to the Wise,” a comedy by Mr. Hugh Kelly, 
which had been brought upon the stage in 1770; but he being 
a writer for ministry in one of the news-papers, it fell a sacrifice 
to popular fury, and, in the play-house phrase, was damned. By 
the generosity of Mr. Hairis, the proprietor of Coveht-Garden 
theatre, it was now exhibited for one night, for the benefit of the 
authour’s widow and children. To conciliate the favour of the 
audience was the intention of Johnson’s Prologue, which, as it 
is not long, I shall here insert, as a proof that his poetical 
talents were in no degree impaired. 

“ Tins niglil presents a play, which publick rage, 

Or righl or wrong, once hooted from the stage ; 

From real or malice, now no more we dread, 

For English vengeance warj not with the dead. 

A generou-s foe regards with pitying eye 
The man whom Fate has laid where all must lie. 

To wit, reviving from its authour’s dust, 

Be kind, ye judges, oral least be just: 

Let no renewed hostilities invade 
Tb’ oblivious grave’s inviolable shade. 

Let one great payment every claim appease. 

And him who cannot hart, allow to please ; 

To please by scenes, unconscious of offence, 

' By harmless merriment, or useful sense. 

where aught of bright or fair the piece displays, 

^ 'e U only tis too late to praise. 

. of slzill or want of care appear. 

Forbear to hiss the poet cannot hear. 

By all, like him, most praise and blame be found, ' 

At last, a fleeting gleam, nr empty sound ; 
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Vet then shall calm reflection hless the night, 

When liberal pity (lignifled delight ; 

When pleasure fir’d her torch at virtue’s flame, 

And mhthwas bounty with an humbler name." 

A circumstance which could not fail to be very plc-tsing to 
Johnson, occurred this year. The Tragedy of “Sir Thomas 
Overbury,’’ written by his early companion in London, Richard 
Savage, was brought out with alterations at Drury-Iane theatre.^ 
The Prologue to it was written by Mr. Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan j in which, after describing very pathetically the wretched- 
ness of 

"Ill-fated Sav.igc, at whose birth was giv’n 
No parent but the Muse, no friend but Ileiiv'ni ’’ 

he introduced an elegant compliment to Johnson on his 
Dictionary, that wonderful performance which cannot be too 
often or too highly praised ; of which Mr. Harris, in his 
“ Philological Inquiries,’’^ justly and liberally observes, “Such 
is its merit, that our language does not possess a more copious, 
learned, and valuable work.” The concluding lines of this 
Prologue were these : 

“ So pleads the tala'* that elves to future times 
The son’s misfortunes and the parent’s crimes ; 

There shall his fame (if own’d to-night) survive, 

Fix’d by riiE hand THAT bids our language i.ive." 

, Mr. Sheridan here at once did honour to his taste and to hi.s 
liberality of sentiment, by showing that he was not prejudiced 
from the unlucky difference which had talcen place between his 
worthy father and Dr. Johnson. I have already mentioned, 
that Johnson was very desirous of reconciliation with old Mr, 
Sheridan. It will, therefore, not seem at all surprising that he 
was zealous in acknowledging the brilliant merit of his son. 
AVhile it had as yet been displayed only in the drama, Johnson 
proposed him as a member of The Literary Club, observing 
that “ He who has written the two best comedies of his age, is 
surely a considerable man.” And he had, accordingly, the 
honour to be elected ; for an honour it undoubtedly must be 
allowed to be, when it is considered of whom that society 
consists, and that a single black ball excludes a candidate. 

1 [Our authour has here fallen into a slight mistake ; the prologue to this revived 
tragedy being written by Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Boswell ve^ naturally supposed tliat it 
was performed at Druiy*X.ane theatre. But, In fact, as Mr* Kemble observes to me, il 
was acted at the theatre in Corent Garden.-~M.] 

3 Part Fiist, Chap. 4. 

3 “ Life of Richard savage, by Dr. Johnson." 
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“Mk. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“July 9, 1777. 

“ MV DEAR SrR, 

“ For the health of my wife and children I have taken the 
little country-house at which you visited my uncle, Dr. Boswell, 
who, having lost his wife, is gone to live with his son. We 
took possession of our villa about a week ago ; we have a 
garden of three quarters of an acre, well stocked with fruit-trees 
and flowers, and gooseberries and currants, and pease and 
beans, and cabbages, &c. &c., and my children are quite 
happy. I now write to you in a little study, from the window 
of which I see around me a verdant grove, and beyond it the 
lofty mountain called Arthur’s Seat. 

“ Your last letter, in which you desire me to send you some 
additional information concerning Thomson, reached me very 
fortunately just as I was going to Lanark, to put my wife’s two 
nephews, the young Campbells, to school there, under the care 
of Mr. Thomson, the master of it, whose wife is sister to the 
aulhour of ‘ The Seasons.’ She is an old woman ; but her 
memory is very good ; and she will with pleasure give me for 
you every particular that you wish to know, and she can tell. 
Pray then take the trouble to send me such questions as may 
lead to biographical materials. You say that the Life which 
we have of Thomson is scanty. Since I received your letter, 
I have read his Life, published under the name of Cibber, but 
as you told me, really written by a Mr. Shiels ; ^ that written by 
Dr. Murdoch j one prefixed to air edition of the ‘Seasons,’ 
published at Edinburgh, which is compounded of both, with the 
addition of an anecdote of Quin’s relieving Thomson from 
prison j the abridgement of Murdoch’s account of him, in the 
‘ Biographia Britannica,’ and another abridgement of it in the 
‘Biographical Dictionary,’ enriched with Dr. Joseph Warton’s 
critical panegj'rick on the ‘Seasons’ in his ‘Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Pope ’ : from all these it appears to me 
that wo have a pretty full account of this poet. However, you 
will, I doubt not, shew me many blanks, and I shall do what 
can be done to have them filled up. As Thomson never 
returned to Scotland (which will think very wise,) his sister 
can speak from her own knowledge only as to the early part of 
his life. She has some letters from him, which may probably 
give light, as to his more advanced progi'ess, if she will let us 

>See pp. as, 33, of this volume. 
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sec them, which I suppose she will. I believe George Lewis 
Scotl^ and Dr. Armsirong are now his only surviving com- 
panions, while he lived in and about London ; and they, I d.are 
say, can tell more of him than is yet known. My own notion 
is, that Thomson was a much coiirser man than his friends are 
willing to acknowledge. His ‘Seasons’ are indeed full of 
elegant and pious sentiments : but a rank soil, nay a dunghill, 
will produce beautiful flowers. 

“ Your edition ^ of the ‘ English Poets ’ will be very valuable, 
on account of the ' Prefaces and Lives.’ Put 1 have seen a 
specimen of an edition of the Poets at the Apollo press, at 
Edinburgh, which, for excellence in printing and engraving, 
highly deserves a liberal encouragement. 

“ Most sincerely do I regret the bad health and bad rest 
with which you have been afflicted ; and I hope you are better. 
I cannot believe that the prologue which you generously gave 
to Mr. Kelly’s widow and children the other day, is the effusion 
of one in sickness and in disquietude : but external circum- 
stances are never sure indications of the state of man. 1 send 
you a letter which I wrote to you two years ago at Wilton ; and 
did not send it at the time, for fear of being reproved as 
indulging too much tenderness ; and one written to you at the 
tomb of Melancthon, which I kept back, lest I should appear 
at once loo superstitious and too enthusiastick. I now imagine 
that perhaps they may please you. 

“ You do not take the least notice of my proposal for our 
meeting at Carlisle.® Though I have meritoriously refrained 
from visiting London this ’year, I ask you if it would not be 

1 [Geovge Lewis Scott, Esq., F.R.&, an amiablo and learned man^ formerly Suh- 
preceptor to hib present Majesty, and afterwards appointed n Commissioner of Excise. 
He died b X 78 a— M«J 

3 [Br. Johnson was not the of this Collection of tlio Enf'Iish Poets ; he nieiely 

furnished the biographical prefaces with which it is euriclied | ns it is rightly stated in a 
subsequent page. 

He indeeu, from a\drtuous motive recommonded the works of four or five poets (whom he 
has named) to be added to the collection f but he is no otherwise answerable for any which 
are found uerCj or any which are omitted*— The poems of Goldsmith (whose life 1 know 
he intended to write, for 1 eoUecied some materiala for it by his desire,) were omitted, in 
consequence of a petty exclusive interest in some of thorn, vostod in Mr. Carnan, a book- 
seller.— M.] 

3 Dr. IphnsoQ had himself ttUked of out seeing Carlisle tointher. . was a favourite 

word of his to denote person of rank. He said to me, * ' Sir, I beliuvu we may meet at 
the house of a Roman CathoUck lady in Cumberland; o high lady, Sir." T auerwnrds 
discovered that he meant Mrs. Strickland, sister of Cliaries Townley, Esq, whose very 
noble collection of statues and pictures i^ not more to be admii'cd. than his extraordinary 
and polite readiness in shewing it, which 1 and seveial of my friends have agreenbly 
experienced. They who are possessed^ of valuable stores of gratiticaiion to peisons of 
taste, should exercise their benevolence in imparting the plcnsure. C^mteful acknowledge- 
ments are due to Welbore Ellis Agar, Eisq. for the liberal access which he is pleased to 
allow to his exquisite collection of pictures. 
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wrong that I should be two years without having the benefit of 
your conversation, when, if you conae down as far as Derby- 
shire, wc may meet at the expence of a few days’ journeying, 
and not many pounds. I wish you to see Carlisle, which made 
me mention that place. But if you have not a desire to 
complete your tour of the English cathedrals, I will take a 
larger share of the road between this place and Ashbourne. 
So tell me where you will fix for our passing a few days by 
ourselves. Now don’t cry ‘foolish fellow,’ or ‘idle dog.’ 
Chain your humour, and let your kindness play. 

“ You will rejoice to hear that Miss Macleod, of Rasay, is 
married to Colonel Mure Campbell, an excellent man, with a 
pretty good estate of his own, and the prospect of having the 
Earl of Loudoun’s fortune and honours. Is not this a noble 
lot for our fair Hebridean ? How happy am I that she is to 
be in Ayrshire. We shall have the Laird of Rasay, and old 
Malcolm, and I know not how many gallant Macleods, and 
bagpipes, &c. &c. at Auchinleck. Perhaps you may meet 
them all there. 

“ Without doubt you have read what is called ‘ The Life of 
David Hume,’ written by himself, with the letter from Dr. 
Adam Smith subjoined , to it Is not this an age of daring 
eflrontery? My friend Mr. Anderson, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Glasgow, at whose house you and I supped, and 
to who.se care Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, was entrusted at th.at 
University, paid me a visit lately ; and after wc had talked with 
indignation and contempt of the poisonous productions with 
which this age is infested, he said there was now an excellent 
opportunity for Dr. Johnson to step forth. I agreed with him 
that you might knock Hume’s and Smith’s heads together, and 
make vain and ostentatious infidelity exceedingly ridiculous. 
Would it not be worth your while to crush such noxious weeds 
in the moral garden ? 

“ You have said nothing to me of Dr. Dodd. I know not 
how you think on that subject j though fhe news-papers give 
us a saying of yours in favour of mercy to him. But I own I 
am very desirous that the royal prerogative of remission of 
punishment, should be employed to exhibit an illustrious 
instance of the regard which GOD’S VicEGEUENT will ever 
shew to piety and virtue. If for ten righteous men the 
Almighty would have spared Sodom, shall not a thousand' 
acts of goodness done by Dr. Dodd counterbalance one 
crime? Such an instance would do more to encourage 
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goodness than his execution would do to deter from vice. 
1 am not afraid of any bad consequence to society ; for who 
will persevere for a long course of years in a distinguished 
discharge of religious duties, with a view to commit a forgery 
with impunity ? 

“ Pray make my best compliments acceptable to Mr. and 
Mrs. Thrale, by assuring them of my hearty joy that the 
Master^ as you call him, is alive. I hope I shall often taste his 
Champagne — soberly. 

“ I have not heard from Langton for a long time. I suppose 
he is as usual, 

‘ Studious the busy moments to deceive.’ 
s|« afe if: 

“ I remain, my dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate 

“And faithful humble servant, 

“James BoiswErx.” 

On the Z 3 rd of June, I again wrote to Dr. Johnson, en- 
closing a ship-master’s receipt for a jar of orange-marmalade, 
and a large packet of Lord Hailes’s “ Annals of Scotland,” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“I HAVE just received your packet from Mr. Thrale’s, 
but have not daylight enough to look much into it. 1 am 
glad that I have credit enough with Lord Hailes to be trusted 
with more copy. I hope to take more care of it than of the 
last. I return Mrs. Boswell my affectionate thanks for her 
present, which I value as a token of reconciliation. 

“Poor Dodd was put to death yesterday, in opposition to 
the recommendation of the jury, — the petition of the city of 
London, — and a subsequent petition signed by three-and- 
twenty thousand hands. Surely the voice of the publick, 
when it calls so loudly, and calls only for mercy, ought to be 
heard. 

“ The saying that was given me in the papers I never spoke ; 
but t wrote many of his petitions, and some of his letters. 
He applied to me very often. He was, I am afraid, long 
flattered with hopes of life ; but I had no part in the dreadful 
delusion \ for as soon as the King had signed his sentence, I 
obtained from Mr. Chamier an account of the disposition of 
the court towards him, with a declaration that there uoas 
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no Jwpe even oj a respite. This letter immediately was laid 
before Dodd ; but he believed those whom he wished to be 
right, as it is thought, till within three days of his end. He 
died with pious composure and resolution. I have just seen 
the Ordinary that attended him. His address to his fellow- 
convicts offended the Methodists j but he had a Moravian 
with him much of his time. His moral character is very bud : 
I hope all is not true that is charged upon him. Of his 
behaviour in prison an account will be published. 

“I give you joy of your country-house, and your pretty 
garden ; and hope some time to see you in your felicity. I 
was much pleased with your two letters that had been kept so 
long in store j ^ and rejoice at Miss Rasay’s advancement, and 
wish Sir Allan success. 

“ I hope to meet you somewhere towards the north, but am 
loath to come quite to Carlisle. Can we not meet at Man- 
chester ? But we will settle it in some other letters. 


1 Since they have been ao much honoured by Br. Johnson^ 1 ahall here insert them ; 


Mr. Samu&l Johnson. 

"WVBVBR DRAR AHO mOCH-RMPBCTEO BtR, 

Vou know my solemn enthusiasm of mind. You love me for It, and I resMcc m^^aelf 
for it, because in ao far 1 reaemble Mr. Tohnsou. You will be c^eeably surprized, when 
you learn the reiuon of my writin]; this fetter. 1 am at WittemSerc In Saxony. I am in 
the old church where the Keformntion was lirst preached, and v^ere some of the re. 
formers lie interred. 1 cannot resist the serious pleasure of writine to Mr. Johnson from 
the tomb of Melancthon. My paper rests upon the Biuve.8tone of that jgreat and good 
man, who was undoubtedly the worlhicst of all the reformers. He wished to reform 
abuses which had been introduced into the Church ; but bad no private resentment to 
gratify. So mild was he, that when his aged mother consulted him with anxiety on the 
perplexing disputes of the limes, he advised her ' to keep to the old religion.' At this 
tomb, then, my ever dear .and respected friend 1 1 vow to ihee an eternal attachment 
It shall be my study to do what 1 can to render your life happy : and if you die before 
me, I shall endeavour to do honour to your memory ; and, elevated by the remembrance 
of yon, persist in noble piety. May Cmd, the father of nil beings, ever bless you I and 
may you continue to love 

Your most aflcctionate fVIend, and devoted servant, 

“James Dobwell." 

“ Sunday, Sept. 30, *764.” 


“To Dr, Samuel Johnson. 

” Wilton-House. April aa, 1775. 

“jrr DEAR «R, .... 

“ Every scene of my life cnnGrins the truth of what you have told me, ' tliere is no 
certain Imnpiness in this state of being. '~I am here, amidst all tlmt you know is at I.ord 
Pembroke's ; and yei I nm weniy and gloomy, I am Just setting out for the bouse of an 
old friend in Devonshire, and shall not get back to .London for a wedc yet. You s&ld to 
me lost Good- Friday, wuh a cordiality Uiat warmed my heart, that if I come to settle in 
T.ondon we should have a day dxed every week, to meet byourselvea and talk freely. To 
lie thought worthy 'of such a privilege cannot but exalt me. ' During my present usence 
from you, while, notwithstaimingthegoiety which you allowme to possess, I am darkened 
by temporary clouds, 1 beg to have a few lines from you : a few lines meiely of kindness, 
as a viaiictun till I see you again, la your 'Vosie^ of Human Wishes,* and in ParneU's 
* Contentment,' l iind the only sura means of e^oying happiness ; or, at least, the hopes 
of happiness, 1 ever nm. wito revereoco and affection, 

** Most faithfully your s, 

“JaME^ BpSWECiL.* 
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“ Mr. Seward,’ a great favourite at Streatham, has been, I 
think, enkindled by our travels, with a curiosity to see the 
Highlands. I have given him letters to you and Ueattie. He 
desire.*) .that a lodging may be taken for him at Edinburgh, 
against his arrival. He is just setting out. 

“ Langton has been exercising the militia. Mrs. Williams is, 
I fear, declining. Dr. Lawrence says, he can do no more. 
She is gone to summer in the country, with as many con- 
veniences about her as she can expect ; but I have no great 
hope. We must all die : may we all be prepared ! 

“ I suppose Miss Boswell reads her book, and young Alex- 
ander takes to his learning. Let me hear about them ; for 
every thing that belongs to you, belongs in a more remote 
degree, and not, I hope, very remote, to, dear Sir, 

“Yours affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"June 28, 1777.” 

To THE Same. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“This gentleman is a great favourite at Streatham, and 
therefore you will easily believe that he has very valuable 
qualities. Our narrative has kindled him , with a desire of 
visiting the Highlands after having already seen a great part of 
Europe. You must receive him as a friend, and when you 
have directed him to the curiosities of Edinburgh, give him 
instructions and recommendations for the rest of his journey. 
I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“June24i im-” 

Johnson’s benevolence to the unfortunate was, I am con- 
fident, as steady and active as that of any of those who have 
been most eminently distinguished for that virtue. Innumer- 
able proofs of it I have no doubt will be for ever concealed 
from mortal eyes. We may, however, form some judgement of 
it, from the many and various instances which have been 
discovered. One, which happened in the course of thi.s 
summer, is remarkable from the name and connection of the 

^ WilHAiti Seward, Esq. F.R.S., editor of ” Anecdotes of some clistinguisbed personSi" 
&C. m four voiumes. 8vo, well known to a numerous and valuable auquatutanua for ms 
literature, Iwe of the Hue arts and social virtues. X am Indebted to him for several 
communications concerning Johnson. 

[Tliis gentleman, who was born in 1747, and was educated at the Charter-House, and 
at Oxford, died in l^indon, April 34, x799.~Mi] 
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person who was the object of it. The circumstance to which 
I allude is ascertained by two letters, one to Mr. Lington, and 
another to the Reverend Dr. Vyse, rector of Lambeth, son of 
the respectable clergyman at Lichfield, who was contemporary 
with Johnson, and in whose father’s family Johnson had the 
happiness of being kindly received in his early years. 


“Dr. Johnson to Bennet Lancton, Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“I HAVE lately been much disordered by a difficulty of 
breathing, but am now better. I hope your house is well. 

“You know we have been talking lately of St. Cross, at 
Winchester ; I have an old acquaintance whose distress miiltes 
him veiy desirous of an hospital, and I am afraid I have not 
strength enough to get him into the Chartreux. He is a painter, 
who never rose higher than to get his immediate living, and 
from that, at eighty-three, he is disabled by a slight stroke of 
the palsy, such as does not make him at all helpless on com- 
mon occasions, though his hand is not steady enough for his 
art. 

“ My request is, that you will try to obtain a promise of the 
next vacancy, from the Bishop of Chester. It is not a great 
thing to ask, and I hope we shall obtain it. Dr. Warton has 
promised to favour him with his notice, and I hope he may 
end his days in peace. I am. Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"June 29, I77y.” 

“To THE Reverend Dr. Vyse, at Lambeth. 

“SIR, 

" I DOUBT not but you will readily forgive me for taking the 
liberty of requesting your assistance in recommending an old 
friend to his Grace the Archbishop as Govenior of the Charter- 
house. 

“ His name is De Groot j he was born at Gloucester ; I have 
know him many years. He has fill the common claims to 
charity, being old, poor, and infirm in a great degree. He has 
likewise another claim, to which no scholar can refuse attention; 
he is by several descents the nephew of Hugo Grotius ; of him, 
from whom perhaps every man of learning has leamt something. 
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Let it not be said that in any lettered country a nephew of 
Grotius asked a charity and wa.s refused 1 am, reverend Sir, 
“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


“July 9, 1777.” 


[To THE Reverend Dr. Vyse, at Lamdeth. 

“If any notice should be taken of the recommendation 
which I took the liberty of sending you, it will be necessary to 
know that Mr. De Groot is to be found at No. 8, in Pye-street, 
We.stminster, This information, when I wrote, I could nol 
give you ; and being going soon to Lichfield, think it necessary 
to be loft behind me. 

“More I will not say. You will want no persuasion to 
succour the nephew of Grotiii.s. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.”] 

"Jtilyfla, 1777 -" 


“The Reverend Dr. Vyse to Mr. Boswef-i.. 


“Ivambeth, June 9, rySy. 

“SIR, 

"I HAVE searched in vain for the letter which I spoke of, 
and which I wished, at your desire, to communicate to you. It 
was from Dr. Johnson, to return me thanks for my application 
to Archbishop Cornwallis in favour of poor De Groot. He 
rejoices at the success it met with, and is lavish in the praise 
he bestows upon his favourite, Hugo Grotius. I am really 
sorry that I cannot find this letter, as it is worthy of the writer. 
That which I send you enclosed,^ is at your service. It is very 
• short, and will not perhaps be tliought of any consequence, 
unless you should judge proper to consider it as a' proof of the 
very humane part which Dr. Johnson took in behalf of a dis- 
tressed and deserving person. I am, Sir, ’ 

“Your most obedient humble servant, 

“W. Vy.sE .”2 


» Ther 


I lettter. 



endenvour to recover tlie 
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"Dr. Johnson to Mr. Edward Dilly. 

“ SIR, 

“To the rollection of English Poets I have recommended 
the volume of Dr. Watts to be added ; his name has long been 
held by me in veneration, and I would not willingly be reduced 
to tell of him only that he was born and died. Yet of his life 
I know very little, and therefore must pass him in a manner 
very unworthy of his character, unless some of his friends will 
favour me with the necessary information ; many of them must 
be known to you ; and by your influence perhaps I may obtain 
some instruction ; My plan does not exact much ; but I wish 
to distinguish Watts, a man who never wrote but for a good 
purpose. Be pleased to do for me what you can. I am, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Bolt Court, Fleet-Street, 

“July 7 , 1777." 


“To Dr. S.AMUEL J0HN.SON. 

“Edinburgh, July 13 , r777- 

“MV DEAR sir, 

“ The fate of poor Dr. Dodd made a dismal impression 
upon ray mind. 

«■ * * * •» 


" I had sagacity enough to divine that you wrote his speech 
to the Recorder, before sentence was pronounced. I am glad 
you have written so much for him ; and I hope to be favoured 
with an exact list of the several pieces, when we meet. 

“ I received Mr. Seward as the friend of Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, 
and os a gentleman recommended by Dr. Johnson to my 
attention. I have introduced him to Lord Kames, Lord 
Monboddo, and Mr. Nainie. He has gone to the Highlands 
with Dr. Gregory ; when he returns I shall do more for, him. 

“ Sir Allan Macleair has carried that branch of his cause, of 
which we had good hopes; the President and one other Judge 
only were against him.' I wish the House of Lords may do as 
well as the Court of Session has done. But Sir Allan has not 
the lands of JSn/os quite cleared by this judgement, till a long 
.account is made up of debts and interests on the one side, and 
rents on the other. I am, however, not much afraid of the 
balance. 

"Macquarry’s estates, Stafla and all, were, sold yesterday, 
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and bought by a Campbell. I fear he will have little or 
nothing left out of the purchase moiaey. 

“ I send you the case against the negro, by Mr. Cullen, son 
to Dr. Cullen, in opposition to Maclaunn’s for liberty, of which 
you have appro%-ed. Pray read this, and tell me what you 
think as a Politician^ as well as a Poet, upon the subject. 

“ Be so kind as to let me know how your time is to be 
distributed next autumn. I will meet you at Manchester, or 
where you please j but I wish you would complete your tour of 
the cathedrals, and come to Carlisle, and I will accompany you 
a part of the way homewards. I am ever, 

“ Most faithfully yours, 

“James Boswell.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“Your notion of the necessity of an yearly interview is 
very pleasing to both my vanity and tenderness. I shall, per- 
haps, come to Carlisle another year ; but my money has not 
held out so well as it used to do. I shall go to Ashbourne, 
and I purpose to make Dr. Taylor invite you. If you live 
awhile with me at his house, we shall have much time to our- 
selves, and our stay will be no expence to us or him. I shall 
leave London the 28th j and after some stay at Oxford and 
Lichfield, shall probably come to Ashbourne about the end of 
your Session j but of all this you shall have notice. Be satisfied 
we will meet somewhere. 

“ What passed between me and poor Dr. Dodd, you shall 
know more fully when we meet. 

" Of law-suits there is no end 5 poor Sir Allan must have 
another trial, for which, however, his antagonist cannot be 
much blamed, having two Judges on his side. I am more 
afraid of the debts than of the House of Lords. It is scarcely 
to be imagined to what debts will swell, that are daily increasing 
by small additions, and how carelessly in a state of de.speration 
debts are contracted. Poor Macquarry was far from thinking 
that when he sold his islands he should receive nothing. For 
what were they sold ? And what was their yearly value ? The 
admission of money into the Highlands will soon put an end 
to the feudal modes of life, by making those men landlords 
who were not chiefs. 1 do not know that the people will 
suffer by the change ; but there was in the patriarchal authority 
something venerable and pleasing. Every eye must look with 
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"pain on a Campbell turning the Macquarries at will out of their 
sedes aviim, their hereditary island. 

“ Sir Alexander Dick is the only Scotsman liberal enough not 
to be angry that I could not find trees, where trees were not. I 
was much delighted by his kind letter. 

“ 1 remember Rasay with too much pleasure not to partake 
of the happiness of any part of that amiable family. Our 
ramble in the islands hangs upon my imagination, I can 
hardly help imagining that wc shall go again. Pennant seems 
to have seen a great deal which we did not see ; When we 
travel again, let us look better about us. 

“ Vou have done right in taking your uncle’s house. Some 
change in the form of life, gives from lime to time a new epocha 
of existence. In a new place there is something new to be 
done, and a different system of thoughts rises in the mind. I 
wish I could gather currants in your garden. Now fit up a 
little study, and have your books ready at hand ; do not spare 
a little money, to make your habitation pleasing to yourself. 

“I have dined lately with poor dear . I do not 

think he goes on well. His table is rather coarse, and he 
has his children too much about him.^ But he is a very 
good man. 

“Mrs. Williams is in the country, to try if she can improve 
her health j she is very ill. Matters have come so about, that 
she is in the country with very good accommodation j but age, 
and sickness, and pride, have made her so peevish that I was 
forced to bribe the maid to stay with her, by a secret stipulation 
of half a crown a week over her wages. 

“ Our Club ended its session about six weeks ago. We now 
only meet to dine once a fortnight. Mr. Dunning, the great 
lawyer, is one of our members. The Thrales are wdl. , 

" I long to know how the Negro’s cause will be decided. 
What is the opinion of Lord Auchinleck, or Lord Hailes, or 
Ix)rd Monboddo ? 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“July S8, 1777.” 

1 This very just remoflc I hope will be constontly held in remembrance by parents, who 
are in general toe apt to indulge their own fond feelings for their children at the expence 
of ihoir friends. The common custom of introducing Uiem after dinner is highly in> 
judicioua It is agreeable enough that they should appear at any other, time ; but diey 
should not be su^ed to poison the moments of festivity by attracting the attention of 
the cumpanyi and in a manner compelling them from politeness to &ay wbat they do not 
think. 


II — 
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“Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Boswki.l. 

"madam, 

“Though I am well enotigh pleased with the taste of 
sweetmeats, very little of the pleasure which I received at the 
arrival of your jar of marmalade arose from eating it. I re- 
ceived it as a token of friendsliip, as a proof of reconciliation, 
things much sweeter than sweetmeats, and upon this con- 
sideration I return you, dear Madam, my sincerest thanks. 
By having your kindness I think I have a double security for 
the continuance of Mr. Boswell's, which it is not to be 
expected that any man can long keep, when the inlluence of 
a lady so highly and so justly valued operates against him. 
Mr. Boswell will tell you that I was always faithfhl to your 
interest, and always endeavoured to exalt you in his estimation. 
You must now do the same for me. We must all help one 
another, and you must now consider me as, dear Madam, 

“ Your most obliged 

“And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“July 23 , 1777.” 

“Mr. BoswELr, to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, July 28, 1777. 

“mv dear s:r, 

“This is the day on which you were to leave London, 
and I have been amusing myself in the intervals of my law- 
drudgery, with figuring you in the Oxford post-coach. I doubt, 
however, if you have had so merry a journey as you and I had 
in that vehicle last year, when you made so much sport with 
Gwyn, the architect. Incidents upon a journey are recollected 
with peculiar pleasure j they are preserved in brisk spirits, and 
come up again in our minds, tinctured with that gaiety, or at 
least that animation with which we first perceived them.” 

* # * )H IH !(! 

[I added, that something had occurred, which I was afraid 
might prevent me from meeting him ; and that my \vife bad 
been affected with complaints which threatened a consumption, 
but was now better.] 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ Do not disturb yourself about our interviews : I hope 
we shall have many ; nor think it any tiling hard or unnaiial^ 
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that your design of meeting me is interrupted. We have both 
endured greater evils, and have greater evils to expect. 

“ Mrs. Boswell’s illness makes a more serious distress. Does 
the blood rise from her lungs or from her stomach ? From little 
vessels broken in the stomach there is no danger. Blood from 
the lungs is, I believe, always frothy, as mixed with wind. 
Your physicians know very well what is to be done. The loss 
of such a lady would, indeed, be very afflictive, and I hope she 
is in no danger. Take care to keep her mind as easy as is 
possible. 

“ I have left Langton in London. He has been down with 
the militia, and is again quiet at home, talking to his little 
people, as I suppose you do sometimes. Make my compliments 
to Miss Veronica.! The rest arc too young for ceremony. 

“ I cannot but hope that you have taken your country-house 
at a very seasonable time, and that it may conduce to restore 
or establish Mrs. Boswell’s health, as well as provide room and 
exercise for the young ones. That you and your lady may both 
be happy, and long enjoy your happiness, is the sincere anil 
earnest wish of, dear Sir, 

“ Your most, &c., 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"Oxford, Aug. 4, 1777." 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

[Informing him that my wife had continued to grow better, 
so that my alarming apprehensions were relieved ; and that I 
hoped to disengage myself from the other embarrassment which 
had occurred, and therefore requesting to know particularly 
when he intended to be at Ashbourne.] 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ I AM this day come to Ashbourne, and have only to 
tell you, that Dr. Taylor says you shall be welcome to him, 
and you know how welcome you will be to me. Make haste 
to let me know when you may be expected. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and tell her, I 
hope we shall be at variance no more. I am, dear Sir, your 
most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

" Aug. 30, 1776.” 

r IThia young lady, ilio authour'a eldest daughter, and .at chia lime about live years old, 
died in London, of a oouaumption, four months aRer her father, Sept. a6, 1795.— M.J 
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“To James Boswei.l, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ On Saturday I wrote a very short letter, immediately upon 
my arrival hither, to shew you that I am not less desirous of the 
interview than yourself. Life admits not of delays; when 
pleasure can be had, it is fit to catch it : Every hour takes away 
part of the things that please us, and perhaps part of our dis- 
position to be pleased. When I came to Lichfield, I found my 
old friend Harry Jackson dead. It was a loss, and a loss not 
to be repaired, as he was one of the companions of my child- 
hood. I hope we may long continue to gain friends ; but the 
friends' which merit or usefulness can procure us, are not able 
to supply the place of old acquaintance, with whom the days 
of youth may be retraced, and those images revived which gave 
the earliest delight. If you and I live to be much older, 
we shall take great delight in talking over the Hebridean 
Journey. 

“ In the mean time it may not be amiss to contrive some 
other little adventure, but what it can be I know not ; leave it, 
as Sidney says, 

• To virtue, fortune, time, and woman’s breast ’ 5 * 

1 [By an odd mistake, in the first Uiree editions we find a reeding In this IIne> to U'hlch 
Dr« Jonnson would by no means have subscribed | w/w having been substituted for ifiMi. 
That eirour prulrably v>as a mistake in the transciipt of Johnson's oriatnal letter, his hand- 
writing being often very dillicult to rcad«^ The other deviation in the beginning of die line 
(ff/fiue instead of must be attributed to bis memory having deceived him ; aiui 

therefore Ima not been disturbed. 

The verse quoted, is the concluding line of a sonnet of Sidney's^ of which the earliest 
copy, I believe, is found in Harrington's translation of Arioslo, 1591, in the notes on the 
Seventh book And therefore,' says he. "that excellent verse of Sir Philip Sidney in 
hu first AncAniA, (which 1 know not by what mishap » left out In ihoprinteiliiooke, [410, 
1^,1 is in mine opinion wortbie to be praised and followed, to make a good and virtuous 
vmej 

"Who doth desire tliat chast bis wife should bee, 

First be he tnie, for truth doth tnuh deserve ; 

Then be he such, as she his worth may see, 

And, alwoles one, credit with her preserve : 

Kut toying kynd, nor causelessly unkyud. 

Not stirring thoughts, nor yet deoyinc right, 

Not spying faults, nor in plaine erroin blind, 

Never hard hand, nm* ever rayns [mins] too light ; 

As for from want, as for from vaine expence, 

Th* one doth enforce, the t'other doth entice : 

Allow j^od companie, but drive from thence 
Ail futhie mouths that gloria In their vice ; 

This done, thou hast no more but leave ihe rest 
To mturtf fortune, Unfet and wouimi's breast/’ 

1 take this opportunity to add, that in England’s PanNAssus, a collection of poetry 
ptlnud in x6oo, the second couplet of this sennet Is thus corruptly exhibited ; 

**Then kt te such os he bis rvanfs may sec, 

And alwaies one credit her preserve” : 

a variation, which I the rather mention, because the readings of that book have been 
triumphantly quoted, when they happened to coincide with the sophistications of the 
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for I believe Mrs. Boswell must have some part in the con 
sultation. 

“ One thing you will like. The Doctor, so far as I can judge, 
is likely to leave us enough to ourselves. He was out to-day 
before I came down, and, I fiincy, will stay out to dinner. I 
have brought the papers about poor Dodd, to show you, but 
you will soon have dispatched them. 

“ Before I came away, I sent poor Mrs. Williams into the 
country, very ill of a pituitous defluxion, which waste.s her 
gradually away, and which her physician declares himself unable 
to stop. I supplied her as far as could be desired, with all 
conveniences, to make her excursion and abode pleasant and 
useful. But I am afraid she can only linger a short time in a 
morbid state of weakness and pain. 

“The Thrales, little and great, are all well, and purpose 
to go to Brighthelmstone at Michaelmas. They will invite me 
to go with them, and perhaps I may go, but I hardly think I 
shall like to stay the whole time; but of futurity we know but 
little. 

“ Mrs. Porter is well j but Mrs. Aston, one of the ladies at 
Stowhill, has been struck with a palsy, from which she is not 
likely ever to recover. How soon may such a stroke fall upon us I 

" Write to me, and let us know when we may expect you. I 
am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

“ Aalibonrne, Sept, i, 1777.” 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Sept. 9, 1777. 

[After informing him that I was to set out next day, in order 
to meet him at Ashbourne ; — ] 

“ J have a present for you from Lord Hailes } the fifth book 
of ‘ Lactantius,’ which he has published with Latin notes. He 
is also to give you a few anecdotes for your ‘ Life of Thomson,’ 
who I find was private tutor to the present Earl of Hadington, 
Lord Hailes’s cousin, a circumstance not mentioned by Dr. 


EECCho Folio editioa of Sbalcspoaie'i pLiya in 163:, m addinc I know not what degtee of 
authority and authenticity to the latter ; a> if the conupuona of one book (and that 
abounding, vritb the grosseat falsifications of the authours from whose works |ts uctracis 
are made] could give niw kind of support to another, which in every page is still more 
adulterated and nnihlthiul. See Mr. .Steeveus's Uhakspeare, vol. xx. p. 97, sih edit 
,803.— M.] 
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Murdoch. I have keen expectations of delight Irom your 
edition of the Englisli Poets. ‘ 

“I am sorry for poor Mrs. Williams’s situation. You will, 
however, have the comfort of reflecting on your kindness to her. 
Mr. Jackson’s death, and Mrs. Aston’s palsy, are gloomy cir- 
cumstances. Yet surely we should bo habituated to the un- 
certainty of life and health. When my mind is unclouded by 
melancholy, I consider the temporary disti esses of this state of 
being, as ‘light afflictions,’ by stretching my mental view 
into that glorious after-existence, when they will appear 
to be as nothing. But present pleasures and present 
pains must be felt. I lately read ‘ Rasselas ’ over again with 
great satisfaction. 

" Since you are desirous to hear about Macquarry's sale, I 
shall inform you particularly. The gentleman who purchased 
Ulva, is Mr. Campbell, of Auchnaba : our friend Macquarry 
was proprietor of two-thirds of it, of which the rent was 15 61 . 5s. 
i^d. 'I'his parcel was set up at 4,069!. 5s. id. but it sold for 
no less than 5,540!. The other third of Ulva, with the island 
of Staffa, belonged to Macquarry of Ormaig. Its rent, includ- 
ing that of Staffa, 83I. i2S. 2^d. — set up at 2,1781. i6s. 4d. — 
sold for no less than 3,540!. The Laird of Col wished to pur- 
chase Ulva, but he thought the price too high. There may, 
indeed, be great improvements made there, both in fishing and 
agriculture ; but the interest of the purchase money exceeds the 
rent so very much, that I doubt if the bargain will be profitable. 
There is an island called Little Colonsay, of lol. yearly rent, 
which T am informed has belonged to the Macquarrys of Ulva 
for many ages, but which was lately claimed by the Presbyterian 
Synod of Argyll, in consequence of a grant made to them by 
Queen Anne. It is believed that their claim will be dismissed, 
and that Little Colonsay will also be sold for the advantage ot 
Macquarry’s creditors. What think you of purchasing this i.sland, 
and endowing a school or college there, the master to be a 
clergyman of the Church of England ? How venerable would 
such an institution make the name of Dr. Samuki. Johnson, 
in the Hebrides 1 I have, like yourself, a wonderful pleasure 
in recollecting our travels in those islands. The pleasure is, I 
think, greater than it reasonably should be, considering that we 
had not much either of beauty or elegance to charm our imagin- 
ations, or of rude novelty to astonish, tet us, by all means, 
have another expedition. I shrink a little from, our scheme of 

1 [See p. 86, n. — M.] 
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going up the Baltick.i I am sorry you have already been in 
Wales ; for I wish to see it. Shall we go to Ireland, of which I 
have seen but little ? We shall try to strike out a plan when 
we ai'e at Ashbourne. 1 am ever 

“Your most Mthful humble servant, 

“James Boswell." 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ I WRITE to be left at Carlisle, as you direct me j but you 
cannot have it. Your letter. Sept. 6, was not at this place till 
this day, Thursday, Sept, ii ; and I hope you will be here before 
this is at Carlisle.® However, what you have not going, you 
may have returning ; and as I believe I shall not love you less 
after our interview, it will then be as tnie as it is now, that I set 
a very high value upon your friendship, and count your kind- 
ness as one of the chief felicities of my life. Do not fancy 
that an intermission of writing is a decay of kindness. No man 
is always in a disposition to write ; nor has any man at all times 
something to say. 

“ That distrust which intrudes so often on your mind is a 
mode of melancholy, which, if it be the business of a wise man 
to be happy, it is foolish to indulge ; and, if it be a duty to pre- 
serve our faculties entire for their proper use, it is criminal. 
Suspicion is very often an useless pain. Prom that and all 
other pains, I wish you free and safe ; for I am, dear Sir, 

" Most affectionately yours, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

‘‘Ashbourne, Sept. 11, 1777." 


1 It appears that J[ohn8on, now In his slxty-e^hth year, was seriously inclined to realize 
the pc^ ect of our going up the Raltieki whim l had started w hen we were in the isle oS 
Sky y for he thus writes to Mrs. Thrale ; Lettersy vol. i. page 366 : 

Ashbourne, Sept. 13, 1777. 

** BOSWELL^ I believe, Is coming. He talks of being here tO'Clay : I shall be glad to 
see 1 dm : Imt he shrinks from die Baltick cxpedldon, wbicli, 1 think, is ihc best sidieme in 
our power : what wo shall substitute, 1 know nob He wants to see Wales ; but, except the 
wooM of what is there in Wales, that can fill the hunger of ignorauce, or 

quencli the thirst ofmiriosity ( Wc may. perhaps, form some scheme or other , but, in the 
phrase of HocAl^y in the iloU^ It Is pity ne has not a btiitr boiiom*' 

Such an ardour of mind, and vigour of enterprise, is admirable at any age ; but more 
particularly so at the advanced period at which Johnson was then arrived. 1 am sorry 
now that 1 did not insist on cur executing that scheme. Besides the other ohJects <» 
curinsiw and observation, to have seen my illustrious friend received, as he, nrobably 
would nave been, by a prince so eminently distinguished for his variety of talents ano 
acquisitions, u the late ICing of Sweden ; and by the Empress of Russia, whose extra* 
ordinary abilities, informationi and mngnanimi^, astonish the world, would have allbrded a 
noble subject for contemplation and record, 'this reflection may possibly be thought too 
visionary by the more sedate and cold'^blogded part of my readers ; yet I own, I frequently 
indulge it with an earnest, imavallhi^ regret. 

^ It so happened. Tho letter was forwarded to my house at Edinburgh. 
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On Sunday evening, Sept. 14, I arrived at Ashbourne, and 
drove directly up to Dr. Taylor’s door. Dr. Johnson and he 
appeared before I had got out of the post-chaise, and welcomed 
me cordially. 

1 told them that I had travelled all the preceding night, and 
gone to bed at Leek, in Staffordshire ; and that when 1 rose to 
go to church in the afternoon, I was informed there had been 
an earthquake, of which, it seems the shock had been felt in 
some degree at Ashbourne. Johnson. “ Sir, it will be much 
exaggerated in public talk ; for, in the first place, the common 
people do not accurately adapt their thoughts to the objects ; 
nor, secondly, do they accurately adapt their words to their 
thoughts i they do not mean to lie ; but, taking no pains to be 
exact, they give you very false accounts. A great part of their 
language is proverbial. If any thing rocks at all, they say /V 
rocAs lie a cradle j and in this way they go on.” 

The subject of grief for the loss of relations and friends being 
introduced, I observed that it was strange to consider how soon 
it in general wears away. Dr. Taylor mentioned a gentleman 
of the neighbourhood as the only instance he had ever known 
of a person who had endeavoured to retain grief. He told Dr. 
Taylor, that after his Lady’s death, which affected him deeply, 
he resohed that the grief, which he cherished with a kind or 
sacred fondness, should be lasting; but that he found he 
could not keep it long. Johnson. “All grief for what can- 
not in the course of nature be helped, soon wears away ; in 
some sooner, indeed, in some later ; but it never continues 
very long, unless where there is madness, such as will make a 
man have pride so fixed in his mind, as to imagine himself a 
king ; or any other passion in an unreasonable way : for all 
unnecessary grief is unwse, and therefore will not be long re- 
tained by a sound rniird. If, indeed, the cause of bur grief is 
occasioned by our own misconduct, if grief is mingled with 
remorse of conscience, it should be lasting.” ’ Boswell. “ But, 
Sir, we do not approve of a man who very soon forgets the 
loss of a wife or a friend.” Johnson. “ Sir, we disapprove ot 
him, not because he soon forgets his grief; for the .sooner it is 
forgotten the better, but because we suppose, that if he forgets 
his wife or his friend soon, he has not had much affection fot 
them.” 

I was somewhat disappointed in finding that the edition of 
the English Poets, for which he was to write Prefaces and 
Lives, was not an undertaking directed by him ; but that he 
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was to furnish a Preface and Life to any poet the booksellers 
pleased. I asked him if he would do this to any dunce's 
works, if they should ask him. Johnson. “ Yes, Sir, and say 
he was a dunce.” My friend seemed now not much to relish 
talking of this edition. 

On Monday, September 15, Dr. Johnson observed, that 
every body commended such parts of his “Journey to the 
Western Islands,” as were in their own way. “ For instance, 
^said he), Mr. Jackson (the all-knowing) told me there was 
more good sense upon trade in it, than he should hear in the 
House of Commons in a year, except from Burke. Jones com- 
mended the part which treats of language ; Burke that which 
describes the inhabitants of mountainous countries.” 

After breakfast, Johnson carried me to see the garden be- 
longing to the school of Ashbourne, which is very prettily 
formed upon a bank, rising gradually behind the house. The 
JReverend Mr. Langley, the head-master, accompanied us. 

While we sat basking in the sun upon a seat here, I intro- 
duced a common subject of complaint, the very small salaries 
which many curates have, and I maintained, that no man 
should be invested with the character of a clergyman, unless 
he has a security for such an income as will enable him to 
appear respectable j that, therefore, a clergyman should not be 
allowed to have a curate, unless he gives him a hundred pounds 
a year; if he cannot do that, let him perform the duty himself. 
Johnson. “To be sure. Sir, it is wrong that any clergyman 
should be without a reasonable income; but as the church 
revenues were sadly diminished at the Reformation, the clergy 
who have livings, cannot afford, in many instances, to give good 
salaries to curates, without leaving themselves too little ; and; 
if no curate were to be permitted unless he had a hundred 
pounds a year, their number would be very small, which would 
be a disadvantage, as then there would not be such choice in 
the nursery for' the church, curates being candidates for the 
higher ecclesiastical office.s, according to their merit and good 
behaviour.” He explained the system of the English Hierarchy 
exceedingly well.: “It is not thought fit (said he) to trust a 
man with the care of a parish till he has given proof as a curate 
that he shall deserve such a trust.” This is an excellent f/ieory : 
and if were according to it, the Church of England 

would be. admirable indeed. However, as I have heard Dr. 
Johnson observe as to the Universities, bad practice does not 
mfer that the constiMion is bad, 

II—KD* 
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We had with us at dinner several of Dr. Taylor’s neighbours, 
good civil gentlemen, who seemed to understand Dr. Johnson 
very well, and not to consider him in the light that a certain 
person did, who being struck, or rather stunned by his voice 
and manner, when he was afterwards asked what he thought of 
him, answered, “ He’s a tremendous companion.” 

Johnson told me, that “Taylor was a very sensible acute 
man, and had a strung mind ; that he had great activity in 
some respects, and yet such a sort of indolence, that if you 
should put a pebble upon his chimney-piece, you would find it 
there, in the same state, a year afterwards.” 

And here is a proper place to give an account of Johnson’s 
humane and zealous interference in behalf of the Reverend 
Dr. William Dodd, formerly Prebendary of Brecon, and 
chaplain in ordinary to his Majesty j celebrated as a very 
popular preacher, an encourager of charitable institutions, and 
authour of a variety of works, chiefly theological. Having 
unhappily contracted expensive habits of living, partly occa- 
sioned by licentiousness of manners, he in an evil hour, when 
pressed by want of money, and dreading an cxpo.sure of his 
circumstances, forged a bond of which he attempted to avail 
himself to support his credit, flattering himself with hopes that 
he might be able to repay its amount without being detected. 
The person, whose name he thus rashly and criminally pre- 
sumed to falsify, was the Earl of Chesterfield, to whom he h.ad 
been tutor, and who, he perhaps, in the warmth of his feelings, 
flattered himself would have generously paid the money in 
case of an alarm being taken, rather than suffer him to fall 
a victim to the dreadful consequences of violating the law 
against forgery, the most dangerous crime in a commercial 
country ; but the unfortunate divine had the mortification to 
find that he was mistaken. His noble pupil appeared against 
him, and he was capitally convicted. 

Johnson told me that Dr. Dodd was very little acquainted 
with^ him, having been but once in his company, many years 
previous to this period (which was precisely the state of my 
own acquaintance with Dodd)j but in his distress he be- 
thought himself of Johnson’s persuasive power of writing, if 
haply it might avail to obtain for him the Royal Mercy. He 
did not apply to him directly, but, extraordinary as it may 
seem, through the late Countess of Harrington,* who wrote a 

1 CCatoJine, eldest dkughter or Charles Fitsroy, Duke of Grafton, and wife of WUliaro, 
the second Earl of Harrington.— M.] . 
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letter to Johnson, asking him to employ his pen in favour of 
Dodd. Mr. Allen, the printer, who was Johnson’s landlord 
and next neighbour in Bolt-court, and for whom he had much 
kindness, was one of Dodd’s friends, of whom, to the credit of 
humanity be it recorded, that he had many who did not desert 
him, even after his infringement of the law had reduced him to 
the state of a man under sentence of death. Mr. Allen told 
me that he carried Lady Harrington’s letter to Johnson, 
that Johnson read it walking up and down his chamber, 
and seemed much agitated, after which he said, “ I will 
do what I can ; — ” and certainly he did make extraordinary 
exertions. 

He this evening, as he had obligingly promised in one of his 
letters, put into my hands the whole series of his writings upon 
this melancholy occasion, and I shall present my readers with 
the abstract which I made from the collection ; in doing which 
I studied to avoid copying what had appe.ared in print, and 
now make part of the edition of" Johnson’s Works,” published 
by the Booksellers of London, but talcing care to mark 
Johnson’s variations in some of the pieces there exhibited. 

Dr. Johnson wrote in the first place, Dr. Dodd’s “ Speech to 
the Recorder of London,” at the Old Bailey, when sentence of 
death was about to be pronounced upon him. 

He wrote also "The Convict’s Address to his unhappy 
Brethren," a sermon delivered by Dr. Dodd, in the chapel of 
Newgate. According to Johnson’s manuscript it began thus 
ifter the text, Wiat shall I do to he saved ? — “These were the 
words with which the keeper, to whose custody Paul and Silas 
were committed by their prosecutors, addressed his prisoners, 
when he saw them freed from their bonds by the perceptible 
agency of divine favour, and was, therefore, irresistibly con- 
vinced that they were not offenders against the laws, but 
martyrs to the truth.” 

Dr. Johnson was so good as to mark for me with his own 
hand, on a copy of this sermon which is now in iriy possession, 
such passages as were added by Dr. Dodd. They are not 
many : Whoever will take the trouble to look at the printed 
copy, and attend to what I mention, will be satisfied of this. 

There is a short introduction by Dr. Dodd, and he also 
inserted this sentence, “You see with what confusion and 
dishonour I now stand before you; — no more in the pulpit of 
instruction, but on this humble , seat with yourselves.” The 
notes are entirely Dodd’s own, and Johnson's writing ends at 
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the words, “the thief whom he pardoned on the cross." What 
follows was supplied by Dr. Dodd himself. 

The other pieces mentioned by Jolmson in the above- 
mentioned collection, are two letters, one to tlie Lord Chancellor 
Bathurst, (not Lord North, as is erroneously supposed,) and 
one to Lord Mansfield ; — A Petition from Dr. Dodd to tlie 
King j — A Petition from Mrs. Dodd to the Queen ; — Observ- 
ations of some length inserted in the news-papers, on occa.sion 
of Earl Percy’s having presented to his Majesty a petition for 
mercy to Dodd, signed by twenty thousand people, but all in 
vain. He told me that he had also written a petition from the 
city of London ; “ but (said he, with a significant smile) they 
mended it.”^ 

The last of these articles which Johnson wrote is “ Dr. Dodd’s 
last solemn Declaration,” which he left with the sheriff at the 
place of execution. Here also my friend marked the variations 
on a copy of that piece now in my possession. Dodd inserted, 
“ I never knew or attended to the calls of frugality, or the 
needful minuteness of painful oeconomy;” and in the next 
sentence he introduced the words which I distinguish by 
Jtalich ; “ My life for some few unhappy years past has been 
dreadfully erroneous P Johnson’s expression was hypocritical ; 
but his remark on the margin is “ With this he said he could 
not charge himself.” 

Having thus authentically settled what part of the “ Occasional 
Papers,” concerning Dr. Dodd’s miserable situation, came from 
the pen of Johnson, I shall proceed to present my readers with 
my record of the unpublished writings relating to that extra- 
ordinary and interesting matter. 

I found a letter to Dr. Johnson from Dr. Dodd, May 33, 

^ Having unexpectedly, by tbe favour of Mr. Stone, of London Field, Hackney, seen 
the origins in Johnson's hand<wriring, of '*The Petition of the City of T<ondon to his 
Mi^esty, in favour of Ur. Dodd,*' 1 oow present it to my readers, with such passages ns 
were omitted inclosed in crotchets, and the additions or variations marked in IttUicks. 
'*Thnt William Dodd, Doctor of Laws, now lying under aeuLoncu of death in your 
gaol ^ for the crime of forgery, nas for a great part of his life sot n 

useful and laudabje example of dili^enoe in bis calling, fand lu we imve rcusun to 
believe, has exercised his ministry' wi^h great fidelity and oflicacy,] which^ in many 
i$tsiancMi has ^rmfnccd the inosi haftjty effeoU 
“ That he has been the first inatitutor, [or] and a very earnest and active promoter of 
several modes of useful clinrity, and [thnO aierefore [he] way be conaidered ns having 
been on many occasions a benefactor to the piiblick. 

"[Tiiat when they consider his past life, they are willing to suppose h!s laLe crime to 
littve been not the consequence of habitue) depravity, but the suggeaiion of some sudden 
and violent temptation.] 

' [That] Yonr Petiihturs therefore considering his case, as in some of its mrcumsinnces 
unprecedented and peculiar, and encoHraged by your Majestye hn<nen climmty% [they] 
most humbly rMommend the said William Dodd to [his] iwtr M^'esi/s mast gracious 
consideratiem m hones that he will be found not altogether [unfit] nmeorthy to stand an 
example of Royal Mercy." 
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1777, in which “The Convict’s Address” seems clearly to 
be meant; 

“ I am so penetrated, my ever dear Sir, with a sense of your 
extreme benewilenee towards me, that I cannot find words 
equal to the sentiments of my heait. **■*■* 

“You are too conversant in the world to need the slightest 
hint from me, of what infinite utility the Speech ^ on the awe- 
ful day has been to me. I experience, every hour, some good 
effect from it. I am sure that effects still more salutary and 
important must follow from your kind and intended favour. 1 
will labour — God being my helper, — to do justice to it from the 
pulpit. I am sure, had I j^our sentiments constantly to deliver 
from thence, in all their mighty force and power, not a soul could 
be left unconvinced and unpersuaded.” •*****-=»* 

He added “ May Gon Ai.migiity bless and reward, with his 
choicest comforts, your philanthropick actions, and enable me 
at all times to express what I feel of the high and uncommon 
obligations which I owe to the first man in our times.” 

On Sunday, June as, he writes, begging Dr. Johnson’s 
assistance in framing a supplicatory letter to his Majesty: 

“ If his Majesty could be moved of his royal clemency to 
spare me and ray family the horrours and ignominy of a publick 
death, which the fiublitk itself is solicitous to wave, and to grant 
me in some silent distant corner of the globe to pass the 
remainder of my days in penitence and prayer, I would bless 
his clemency and be humbled.” 

This letter was brought to Dr. Johnson when in church. He 
stooped down and read it, and wrote, when he went hom^ the 
following letter for Dr. Dodd to the King : 

“siu, 

“ May it not offend your Majesty, that the most miserable 
of men applies himself to your clemency, as his last hope and 
his last refuge ; that your mercy is most earnestly and humbly 
implored by a clergyman, whom your Laws and Judges have 
condemned to the horrour and ignominy of a publick execution. 

“I confess the crime, and own the enormity of its con- 
sequences, and the danger of its example. Nor have, I the 
confidence to petition for impunity ; but humbly hope, that 
publick security may be estabhshed, without the spectacle of a 
clergyman dragged through the streets, to a death of infamy, 
amidst the derision of the profligate and profane; and that 

’ His Speech at the Old Bitlleri when ftnitid gtiilty. 
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justice may be satisfied with irrevocable exile, perpetual disgrace, 
and hopeless penury. 

“ My life, Sir, has not been useless to mankind. I have 
benefited many. But my offences against Oon are number- 
less, and I have had little time for repentance. Preserve me. 
Sir, by your prerogative of mercy, from the necessity of appear- 
ing unprepared at that tribunal, before which Kings and 
Subjects must stand at last together. Permit me to hide my 
guilt in some obscure corner of a foreign country, where, if I 
can ever attain confidence to hope that my prayers will be 
heard, they shall be poured with all the fervour of gratitude for 
the life and happiness of your Majesty. I am, Sir, 

“Your Majesty’s, &c.” 

Subjoined to it was written as follows ; 

“ To Dr. Dodd. 

“ SIR, 

“I MOST seriously enjoin you not to let it be at all 
known that I have written this letter, and to return the copy to 
Mr. Allen in a cover to me. I hope I need not tell you, that 
I wish it success. — But do not indulge hope. — Tell nobody.” 

It happened luckily that Mr. Allen was pitched on to assist in 
this melancholy office, for he was a great friend of Mr. AJeerman, 
the keeper of Newgate. Dr. Johnson never went to sec Dr. 
Dodd. Pie said to me, “ it would have done him more harm, 
than good to Dodd, who once expressed a desire to see him, 
but not earnestly.” 

Dr. Johnson, on the aotii of June, wrote the following letter ; 

“To THE Right Honourable Charles Jenkinson. 

“sir, 

“ Since the conviction and condemnation of Dr. Dodd, I 
have had, by the intervention of a friend, some , intercourse 
with him, and I am sure I shall lose nothing in your opinion 
by tenderness and commiseration, Whatever be the crime, it 
is, not easy to have any knowledge of the delinquent, without a 
wish that his life may be spared ; at least when no life has been 
taken away by him. I ^v^lI, therefore, take the liberty of 
suggesting some reasons for which I wish this unhappy being 
to escape the utmost rigour of his sentence. 

“ He is, so for as I can recollect, the first clergyman of our 
church who has suffered publick execution for immorality; and 
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I know not whether it would not be more for the interests of 
religion to bury such an offender in the obscurity of perpetual 
exile, than to expose him in a cart, and on the gallows, to all 
who for any reason are enemies to the clergy. 

“ The supreme power has, hi all ages, paid some attention to 
the voice of the people ; and that voice does not least deserve 
to be heard, when it calls out for mercy. There is now a very 
general desire that Dodd’s life should be spared. More is not 
wished j and, perhaps, this is not too much to be granted. 

“ If you, Sir, have any opportunity of enforcing these reasons, 
you may, perhaps, think them worthy of consideration : but 
whatever you determine, I most respectfully intreat that you 
will be pleased to pardon for this intrusion. Sir, 

“ Your most obedient 

“ And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 


It has been confidently circulated, with invidious remarks, 
that to this letter no attention whatever was paid by Mr. 
Jenkinson, (afterwards Earl of Liverpool), and that he did not 
even deign to shew the common civility of owning the receipt 
of it. I could not but wonder at such conduct in the noble 
Lord, whose own character and just elevation in life, I thought, 
must have impressed him with all due regard for great abilities 
and attainments. As the story had been much talked of, and 
apparently from good authority, I could not but have animad- 
verted upon it in this work, had it been as was alledged ; but 
from my earnest love of truth, and having found reason to think 
that there might be a mistake, I presumed to write to his Lord- 
ship, requesting an explanation j and it is with the sincerest 
pleasure that I am enabled to assure the world, that there is no 
foundation for it, the fact being, that owing to some neglect, or 
accident, Johnson’s letter never came to Lord Hawkesbury’s 
hands. I should have thought it strange indeed, if that noble 
Lord had undervalued my illustrious friend j but instead of 
this being the case, his Lordship, in the very polite answer with 
which he was pleased immediately to honour me, thus expresses 
himself : — “ I have always respected the memory of Dr. Johnson, 
and admire his writings ; and I frequently read many parts of 
them with pleasure and great improvement.” 

All applications for the Royal Mercy having failed. Dr. Dodd 
prepared himself for death ; and, with a warmth of gratitude, 
wrote to Dr. Johnson as follows : 
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“June 25, Midnight. 

“ Accept, thou great and good heart, my earnest and fervent 
thanks and prayers for all tiiy benevolent and kind elTorts in 
my behalf. — Oh ! Dr. Johnson 1 as I sought your knowledge 
at an early hour in life, would to heaven I had cultivated the 
love and acquaintance of so excellent a man 1 — I pray Gou 
most sincerely to bless you with the highest transports — the 
infelt satisfaction of humane and benevolent exertions 1 — And 
admitted, as I trust I shall be, to the realms of bliss before 
you, I shall hail your arrival there with transports, and rejoice 
to acknowledge that you was my Comforter, my Advocate, and 
my Friend 1 God be ever with you ! ” 

Dr. Johnson lastly wrote to Dr. Dodd this solemn and 
soothing letter: 

“To THE Reverend Dr. Dodd. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ That which is appointed to all men is now coming 
upon you. Outward circumstances, the eyes and the thoughts 
of men, are below the notice of an immortal being about to 
stand the trial for eternity, before the Supreme Judge of heaven 
and earth. Be comforted : your crime, morally or religiously 
considered, has no very deep dye of turpitude. It corrupted 
no man’s principles; it attacked no man’s life. It involves 
only a temporary and reparable injury. Of this, and of all 
other sins, you are earnestly to repent ; and may God, who 
knoweth our fraility, and desireth not our death, accept your 
repentance, fo.r the sake of his Son Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

“In requital of those well intended offices which you are 
pleased so emphatically to acknowledge, let me beg that you 
make in your devotions one petition for my eternal welfare. I 
am, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate servant, 

Sam. Johnson.” 

“June 26, 1777-” 

Under the copy of this letter I found written, in Johnson’s 
oivn hand, “ Next day, June 27, he was executed.” 

To conclude this interesting episode with an useful applica- 
tion, let us now attend to the reflections of Johnson at the end 
of the “Occasional Papers,” concerning the unfortunate Dr. 
Dodd. — “ Such were the last thoughts of a man whom we have 
seen exulting in popularity, and sunk in shame. For his 
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reputation, which no man can give to himself, those who con- 
ferred it are to answer. Of his publick ministry the means of 
judging were sufiSciently attainable. He must be allowed to 
preach well, whose sermons strike his audience with forcible 
conviction. Of his life, those who thought it consistent with 
his doctrine, did not originally form false notions. He was at 
first what he endeavoured to make others ; but the world broke 
down his resolution, and he in time ceased to exemplify his own 
instructions. 

“ Let those who are tempted to his faults, tremble at his 
punishment j and those whom he impressed fiom the pulpit 
with religious sentiments, endeavour to confirm them, by con- 
sidering the regret and self-abhorrence with which he reviewed 
in prison his deviations from rectitude." ^ 


Johnson gave us this evening, in his happy discriminative 
manner, a portrait of the late Mr, Fitzherbert of Derbyshire. 
" There was (said he) no sparkle, no brilliancy in Fitzherbert ; 
but I never knew a man who was so generally acceptable. He 
made every body quite easy, overpowered nobody by the 
superiority of his talents, made no man think worse of himself 
by being his rival, seemed always to listen, did not oblige you 
to hear much from him, and did not oppose what you said. 
Every body liked him; but, he had no friend, as I understand 
the word, nobody with whom he exchanged intimate thoughts. 
People were willing to think well of every thing about him. A 
gentieman was making an affected rant, as many people do, of 
great feelings about ‘his dear son,’ who was at school near 
London ; how anxious he was lest he might be ill, and what he 
would give to see him. ‘Can’t you (said Fitzherbert,) take a 
post-chaise and go to him?’ "rhis, to be sure, the 

affected man, but there was not much in it.* However, this 
was circulated as wit for a whole winter, and I believe part of 
a summer too ; .a proof that he was , no very witty man. He 
was an instance of die truth of the observation, that a man will 
please more upon the whole by negative qualities than by 


1 [$66 Df, Johnson's final opnion concerning Dr. Dodd, in this volume under April r8, 
1783.-- M.] 

Dr« Glftboma) Phj^ician (0 his Mivesiy’s Household, has ohhgingiy communicated 
to me a fuller account of this story than hod reached Dr. Johnson. The affected Gentle- 


you hetter take n poRt*cnaise and go and sec him}*' It was the shetwdness of the 
insinuation which made the story be drculated. 
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positive j by never offending, than by giving a great deal of 
delight. In the first place, men hate more steadily than they 
love ; and if I have said something to hurt a man once, I shall 
not get the better of this, by saying many things to please 
him.” 

Tuesday, September i6. Dr. Johnson having mentioned to 
me the extraordinary size and price of some cattle reared by 
Dr. Taylor, I rode out with our host, surveyed his farm, and 
was shewn one cow which he had sold for a hundred and 
twenty guineas, and another for which he had been offered a 
hundred and thirty. Taylor thus described to me his old 
school-fellow and friend, Johnson : “ He is a man of a very 
clear head, great power of words, and a very gay imagination ; 
but there is no disputing with him. He will not hear you, and 
having a louder voice than you, must roar you down.” 

In the afternoon I tried to get Dr. Johnson to like the 
Poems of Mr. Hamilton of Bangour, which I had brought 
with me : I had been much pleased with them at a very early 
age : the impression still remained on my mind ; it was con- 
firmed by the opinion of my friend the Honourable Andrew 
Erskine, himself both a good poet and a good critick, who 
thought Hamilton as true a poet as ever wrote, and that his 
not having fame was unaccountable. Johnson, upon repeated 
occasions, while I was at Ashbourne, talked slightingly of 
Hamilton. He said, there was no power of thinking in his 
verses, nothing that strikes one, nothing better than what you 
generally find in magazines ; and that the highest praise they 
deserved was, that they were very well for a gentleman to hand 
about among his friends. He said the imitation of Ne sit 
ancilla tibi amor, ^c. was too solemn ; he read part of it at 
the beginning. He read the beautiful pathetick song, “Ah 
the poor shepherd’s mournful fate,” and did not seem to give 
attention to what I had been used to think tender elegant 
strains, but laughed at the rhyme, in Scotch pronunciation, 
wishes and blushes, reading washes — and there he stopped. 
He owned that the epitaph on Lord Newhall was pretty well 
done. He read the " Inscription in a Summer-house,” and a 
little of the imitations of Horace's Epistles ; but said he found 
nothing to make him desire to read on. When I urged that 
there were some good poetical passages in the book, “ Where 
(said he,) will you find so large a collection without some?” 
I thought the description of Winter might obtain his appro- 
bation ; 
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" Set" Winler, from ihe frozen north 
nrivea liis iron chariot forth I 
Ills qrisly hand in icy chains 
Fairl'H'eeda’s silver iliiud constrains,” &c. 

He asked why an “ trm chariot” ? and said “ icy chains ” was an 
old image. I was struck with the uncertainty of taste, and 
somewhat sorry that a poet whom 1 had long read with fond- 
ness, was not approved by Dr. Johnson. I comforted myself 
with thinking that the beauties were too delicate for his robust 
perceptions. Garrick maintained that he had not a taste for 
the finest productions of genius : but I was sensible, that when 
he took the trouble to analyse critically, he generally convinced 
us that he was right. 

In the evening the Reverend Mr. Seward, of Lichfield, who 
was passing through Ashbourne in his way home, drank tea 
with us. Johnson described him thus: — “Sir, his ambition 
is to be a fine talker ; so he goes to Buxton, and such places, 
where he may find companies to listen to him. And, Sir, he is 
a valetudinarian, one of those who are always mending thern- 
selves. I do not know a more disagreeable character than a 
valetudinarian, who thinks he may do any thing that is for his 
ease, and indulges himself in the grossest freedoms : Sir, he 
brings himself to the state of a hog in a stye." 

Dr. Taylor’s nose happening to bleed, he said, it was because 
he had omitted to have himself blooded four days after a quarter 
of a year’s interval. Dr. Johnson, who was a great dabbler in 
physick, disapproved much of periodical bleeding. “ For (said 
he) yon accustom yourself to an evacuation which Nature 
cannot perform, of herself, and therefore she cannot help you, 
should you from foigetfulness or any other cause omit it; so 
you may be suddenly suffocated. You may accustom your.self 
to other periodical evacuations, because should you omit them, 
Nature can supjily the omission ; but Nature cannot open a 
vein to blood you.” ^ — “ I do not like to take an emerick, (said 
Taylor,) for fear of breaking some small vessels.”—" Poh 1 (.said 
John.sori,) if you have so many things that will break, you had 
better break your neck at once, and there’s ah end on’t. You 
will break no small vessels : ’’ (blowing' with high derision. J 

I mentioned to Dr. Johnson, that David 'Hume’s persisting 
in his infidelity, when he was dying, shocked me much. 
Johnson. “Why should it shock you, Sir? Hume owned he 
had never read the New Testament with attention. Here then 

. 1 [Nature, however, uiay supply the evacustion by an hmuorrhage,.— K barnbv.] 
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waa a man who had been at no pains to enquire into the truth of 
religion, and had continually turned his mind the other way. It 
was not to be expected that the prospect of death would alti r his 
way of thinking, unless God should send an angel to set him 
right.” 1 said, I had reason to believe that the thought of anni- 
hilation gave Hume no pain. Johnson. “ It was not so, .Sir. He 
had a vanity in being thought easy. It is more probable that 
he should assume an appearance of ease, than so very improb- 
able a thing should be, as a man not afraid of going (as, 
in spite of his delusive theory, he cannot be sure but he may 
go), into an unknown state, and not being uneasy at leaving all 
he knew. And you are to consider, that upon his own 
principle of annihilation he had no motive to speak the truth.” 
The horrour of death, which I had always observed in Dr. 
Johnson, appeared strong to-night I ventured to tell him, 
that I had been, for moments in my life, not afraid of death ; 
therefore I could suppose another man in that state of mind 
for a considerable space of time. He said, “ he never had a 
moment in which death was not terrible to him.” He added, 
that it had been observed, that scarce any man dies in publick, 
but with apparent resolution j from that desire of praise which 
never quits us. I said, Dr. Dodd seemed to be willing to die, 
and full of hopes of happiness. “ Sir, (said he,) Dr. Dodd would 
have given both his hands and both his legs to have lived. 
The better a man is, the more afraid is be of death, having a 
clearer view of infinite purity.” He owned, that our being in 
an unhappy uncertainty as to our salvation, was mysterious ; 
and said, “ Ah 1 we must wait till we are in another state of 
being, to have many things explained to us.” Even the 
powerful mind of Johnson seemed foiled by futurity. But I 
thought, that the gloom of uncertainty in solemn religious 
speculation, being mingled with hope, was yet more consolatory 
than the emptiness of infidelity. A man can live in thick air, 
but perishes in an exhausted receiver. 

Dr. Johnson was much pleased with a remark which I told 
him was made to me by General Paoli ; — “ That it is impossible 
not to be afraid of death j and that those who at the time of 
dying are not afraid, are not thinking of death, but of applause, 
or something else, which keeps death out of their sight : so 
that all men' are equally afraid of death when they see it ; 
only some have a power of turning their sight away from it 
better than others.” 

On Wednesday, September 17 , Dr. Butter, physician at 
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Derby, drank tea with us; and it was settled that Dr. Johnson 
and T should go on Friday and dine with him. Johnson said, 
“ I’m glad of this.” He seemed weary of the uniformily of life 
at Dr. Taylor’s. 

Talking of biography, I said, in writing a life, a man’s 
peculiarities should be mentioned, because they mark his 
character. Johnson. “Sir, there is no doubt as to peculi- 
arities : the question is, whether a man’s vices should be 
mentioned ; for instance, whether it should be mentioned that 
Addison and Parnell drank too freely ; for people will probably 
more easily indulge in drinking from knowing this; so that 
more ill may be done by the example, than good by telling the 
whole truth.” Here was an instance of his varying from 
himself in talk ; for when Lord Hailes and he sat one morning 
calmly conversing in my house at Edinburgh, I well remember 
that Dr. Johnson maintained, that “ If a man is to write 
A Panegyrkk, he may keep vices out of sight : but if he 
professes to write A Life, he must represent it really as it 
was ; ” and when I objected to the danger of telling that 
Parnell drank to excess, he said, that “ it would produce an 
inslractive caution to avoid drinking, when it was seen, that 
even the learning and genius of Parnell could be debased by 
it.” And in the Hebrides he maintained, as appears from my 
“ Journal,”^ that a man’s intimate friend should mention his 
faults, if he writes his life. 

He had this evening, partly, I suppose, from the spirit of 
contradiction to his Whig friend, a violent argument with Dr. 
Taylor, as to the inclinations of die people of England at this 
time towards the Royal Family of Stuart. He grew so out- 
rageous ns to say, “ that, if England were fairly polled, the 
present King would be sent away to-night, and his adherents 
hanged to-morrow.” Taylor, who was as violent a Whig as 
Johnson was a Tory, was roused by this to a pitch of bellow- 
ing. He denied, loudly, what Johnson said ; and maintained, 
that there was an abhorrence against the Stuart family, though 
,he admitted that the people were not much attached to the 
present King.® Johnson. “Sir, the state of the country is 
this : the people knowing it to be agreed on all hands that thiis 
King has not the hereditary right to the crown, and there being 

1 Toutnal of a lour to the Hebrides, 3rd p. 340 (Sep. se)* 

^ l)r. Taylor was very ready to foake this admission, because the party with which he 
was connected ^vns not in power. There was then some trutli in it, owing to the pertin- 
acity of ioedous clamour, nod he lived till now. It would have been impossible iorbim 
to deny that his Majesty possesses the wannest anecdon of h& people. "> « * 
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no hoije that he who has it can be restored, have grown cold 
and indifferent upon the subject of loyalty, and have no warm 
attachment to any King, They would not, therefore, risk any 
thing to restore the exiled family. They would not give twenty 
shillings a piece to bring it about. But if a mere vole could do 
it, there would be twenty to one ; at least, there would be a 
very great majority of voices for it. For, Sir, you are to 
consider, that all those who think a King has a right to his 
crown, as a man has to his estate, which is the just opinion, 
would be for restoring the King who certainly has the hereditary 
right, could he be trusted with it ; in which there would be no 
danger now, when laws and every thing else are so much 
advanced ; and every King will govern by the laws. And you 
must also consider, Sir, that there is nothing on the other side 
to oppose to this : for it is not alledged by any one that the 
present family has any inherent right ; so that the Whigs could 
not have a contest between two rights." 

Dr. Taylor admitted, that if the question as to hereditary 
right were to be tried by a poll of the people of England, to be 
sure the abstract doctrine would be given in favour of the 
family of Stuart j but he said, the conduct of that family, which 
occasioned their expulsion, was so fresh in the minds of the 
people, that they would not vote for a restoration. Dr. 
Johnson, I think, was contented with the admission as to the 
hereditary right, leaving the original point in dispute, viz. 
what the people upon the whole would do, taking in right and 
affection ; for he said, people were afraid of a change, even 
though they think it right. Dr. Taylor said something of the 
slight foundation of the hereditary right of the house of Stuart. 
“ Sir, (said Johnson,) the house of Stuart succeeded to the full 
right of both the houses of York and Lancaster, whose common 
source had the undisputed right. A right to a throne is lilre a 
right to any thing else. Pos.session is sufficient, where no 
better right can be shown. This was the case with the Royal 
Family of England, as it is now with the King of France: 
for as to the first beginning of the right we are in the dark.”, 

Thursday, September i8. Last night Dr. Johnson had 
proposed that the crystal lustre, or chandelier, in Dr. Taylor’s 
la^e room, should be lighted up some time or other. Taylor 
said, it should be lighted up next night. “That will do 
very well, (said I,) for it is Dr. Johnson's birth-day.” When we 
were in the Isle of Sky, Johnson had desired me not to 
mention his birth-day. He did not seem pleased at this time 
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that I mentioned it, and said (somewhat sternly,) “ he would 
not have the lustre lighted the next day.” 

Some ladies, ®who had been present yesterday when I men- 
tioned his birth-day, came to dinner to-day, and plagued him 
unintentionally, by wishing him joy. I know not why he 
disliked having his birth-day mentioned, unless it were that 
it reminded him of his approaching nearer to death, of which 
he had a constant dread. 

I mentioned to him a friend of mine who was formerly 
gloomy from low spirits, and much distressed by the fear of 
death, but was now uniformly placid, and contemplated his 
dissolution without any perturbation. “Sir, (said Johnson,) 
this is only a disordered imagination taking a different turn.” 

We talked of a collection being made of all the English 
Poets who had published a volume of poems. Johnson told 
me, “that a Mr. Coxeter,^ whom he knew, had gone the 
greatest length towards this j having collected, I think, about 
five hundred volumes of poets whose works were little known j 
but that upon his death Tom Osborne bought them, and they 
were dispersed, which he thought a pity, as it was curious to 
see any series complete; and in every volume of poems 
something good may be found.” 

He observed, that a gentleman of eminence in literature bad 
got into a bad style of Poetry of late. “ Pie puts (said he) a very 
common thing in a strange dress till he does not know it 
himself, and thinks other people do not know it.” Boswell. 
“ That is owing to his being so much versant in old English 
poetry." Johnson. "What is that to the purpose, Sir? If 
I say a man is drunk, and you tell me it is owing to his taking 

much drink, the matter is not mended. No, Sir, has 

taken to an odd mode. For example j he’d write thus : 

‘ Hermit hoar, in solemn ceil, 

Wearing out life’s evening gray.’ 

Gray «*e«?«^is common enough ; but evening gray he’d think 
fine. — Stay ; — we’ll make out the stanza ; 

^ Hermit hoar, in solemn cel). 

Wearing out life’s evening gray : 

Smite thy. bosom, sage, and tell, 

What IS bliss ? and which the way ? ’ " 

1 [Thomas Coxeter^ Esq.* who had also mode a collection of old ond from 

who$e manuscript notes the Lives of tim FoetS; hy Shiels and Cibberi were 

principally coinplledi as should have been mentioned in a former pAge* . See p. 93 and 
33 of this volume. Mr. CoxeCer was bred at Triuity College, Oaford, and died in 
London, April t;, 1747, m hu liihNninth year. A particular account of him may be found 
In '*The Ceiitlcmas’s Magazine" for 1781, p, 173^- M.J 
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Boswell. “But why smite his bosom, Sir?” Johnson. 
“ Why to shew he was in earnest,” (smiling). — He at an after 
period added the following stanza : 

“ Thus I S|ioke ; and siieaking sigh’d ; 

— Scarce repress’d the starling tear j — 

When the smiling sage reply'd — 

— Come, my lad, and drink some beer.” ^ 

I cannot help thinking the first stanza very good solemn 
poetry, as also the first three lines of the second. Its last line 
is an excellent burlesque surprize on gloomy sentimental 
enquirers. And, perhaps, the advice is as good as can be 
given to a low-spirited dissatisfied being : — “ Don’t trouble 
your head with sickly thinkiiig : take a cup, and be merry.” 

Friday, September 19, after breakfast, Dr. Johnson and I 
set out in Dr. Taylor’s chaise to go to Derby. The day was 
fine, and we resolved to go by Keddleston, the seat of Lord 
Scarsdale, that I might see his Lordship’s fine house. I was 
struck with the magnificence of the building; and the ex- 
tensive park, with the finest verdure, covered with deer, and 
cattle, and sheep, delighted me. The number of old oaks, of 
an immense size, filled me with a sort of respectful admiration : 
for one of them sixty pounds was offered. The excellent 
smooth gravel roads ; the large piece of water formed by his 
Lordship from some small brooks, with a handsome barge 
upon it; the venerable Gothick church, now the family 
chapel, just by the house ; in short, the grand group of objects 
agitated and distended my mind in a most agreeable manner. 
“ One should think (said I,) that the proprietor of all this vinst 
be happy .” — " Nay, Sir, (said Johnson,) all this excludes but 
one evil — poverty.” ^ 

^ Home of readeta may be gratified bv readme tbc wogresa of tbia little com- 
position, I ahail insert it fi-om my notes. "When Dr. Johnson and 1 were sitting 
at the Mitre tavern, May 9, 1778, he said, * IVhere is bliss/ would be better. 
He then added a ludicrous stansa, but would not repent It, lest I should tako it down. It 
was somewhat as follows ; tho last line I am sure I remember : 

* While 1 thus cried, 

seer, 

The hoary ^ repl/d, ' 

Come, my lad, and drink some beer.* 

In spring. 1779, when in better humour, he made the second stanra, ns in the text. 
There was only one Amriation afterwords made on my sitggestion, which was changlui; 
hoary in the third line to both to awid a sameness with the epithet in the lixal 

line, and to describe the hermit in his pleasantry. He was then very well pleased that I 
should preserve it.** 

^ When I mentioned Dr, Johnson's remark to a lady of admirable ^ sense and 
quickness of understanding, she ohseived, **It is true, alt this excludes only one evil; 
but how much good does xt let in? '—To this observation mtich praise has Wm Justly 
given. Let me then now do myself the honour to mention tlint the lady who mndo ft 
was the late Margaret Montgomerie, my ^ry valuable wilb, and the very afiectionate 
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Our names were sent U{^ and a well-drest elderly house- 
keeper, a most distinct articulator, shewed us the house; 
which I need not describe, os there is an account of it 
published in “ Adams’s Works in Architecture.” Dr. Johnson 
thought better of it to-day, than when he saw it before ; for he 
had lately attacked it violently, saying, “It would do excel- 
lently for a town-hall. The large room with the pillars (said 
he) would do for the Judges to sit in at the assizes; the 
circular room for a jury-chamber; and the room above for 
prisoners.” Still he thought the large room ill lighted, and of 
no use but for dancing in ; and the bed-chambers but in- 
different rooms ; and that the immense sum which it cost was 
injudiciously laid out. Dr. Taylor had put him in mind of his 
appearing pleased with the house. “ But (said he) that was 
when Lord Scarsdale was present. Politeness obliges us to 
appear pleased with a man’s works when he is present. No 
man will be so ill bred as to question, you. You may thei-eforo 
pay compliments without saying what is not true. I should 
say to Lord Scarsdale of his large room, ‘ My Lord, this is the 
most costly room that I ever saw ; ’ which is true.” 

Dr. Manningham, physician in London, who was visiting at 
Lord Scarsdale’s, accompanied us through many of the rooms, 
and soon afterwards my Lord himself, to whom Dr. Johnson 
was known, appeared, and did the honours of the house. We 
talked of Mr. Langton. Johnson, with a warm vehemence of 
affectionate regard, exclaimed, “The earth does not bear a 
worthier man than Bennet Langton.” We saw a good many 
fine pictures, which I think are described in on§ of “ Young’s 
Tours.” There is a printed catalogue of them, which the 
housekeeper put into my hand ; I should like to view them 
at leisure. I was much struck with Daniel interpreting 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, by Rembrandt. — We were shown a 
pretty large library. In his Lordship’s dressing-room lay 
Johnson’s small Dictionary ; he shewed it to me, with some 
eagerness, saying, " Look’ye I Quee regio in terris nostri non 
plena laioris," He observed, also. Goldsmith's “Animated 
Nature;” and said, Here’s our friend 1 , The poor Doctor 
would have been happy to hear of this.” 

In our way, Johnson strongly expressed his love, of driving 
fast in a post-chaise. "If (said he) I had no duties, and no 
reference to futurity, I would spend my life in driving briskly 

mother of my chilttren. who, if they inherit ]ier food quailtlee, will have no reason to 
complain of their lot Dot magna iaronium viffus. 
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in a post-chaise with a pretty woman ; but she should be one 
who could understand me, and would add something to the 
conversation. ” I observed, that we were this day to stop just 
where the Highland army did in 1745. Johnson. “ It was a 
noble attempt.” Boswell. “ I wish we could have an authen- 
tick history of it." Johnson. “ If you were not an idle dog 
you might write it, by collecting from every body what they 
can tell, and putting down your authorities." Boswell. 
“ But I could not have the advantage of it in my life-time.” 
Johnson. “You might have the satisfaction of its fame, by 
printing it in Holland ; and as to profit, consider how long it 
was before writing came to be considered in a pecuniary 
view. Baretti says, he is the first man that ever received 
copy-money in Italy.” I said that I would endeavour to do 
what Dr. Johnson suggested ; and I thought that 1 might 
write so as to venture to publish my “ History of the Civil War 
in Great-Britain in 1745 and 1746," without being obliged to 
go to a foreign press.^ 

When we arrived at Derby, Dr. Butter accompanied us to 
see the manufactory of china there. I admired the ingenuity 
and delicate art with which a man fashioned clay into a cup, a 
saucer, or a tea-pot, while a boy turned round a wheel to give 
the mass rotundity. I thought this as excellent in its species 
of power, as making good verses in its species. Yet I had no 
respect for this potter. Neither, indeed, has a man of any 
extent of thinking for a mere verse-maker, in whose numbers, 
howevef perfect, there is no poetry, no mind. The china was 
beautiful, but Dr. Johnson justly observed it was too dear ; for 
that he could have vessels of silver, of the same size, as cheap 
as what were here made of porcelain. 

I felt a pleasure in walking about Derby, such as I always 
have in walking about any town to which I am not accustomed. 
There is an immediate sensation of novelty ; and one speculates 
on the way in which life is passed in it, which, although there 
is a sameness every_ where upon the whole, is yet minutely 
diversified. The minute diversities in every thing are wonder- 
ful. Talking of shaving the other night at Dr. Taylor's, Dr, 
Johnson said, “ Sir, of a thousand shavers, two do not shave 
so much alike as not to be distinguished.” I thought this not 
possible, till he specified so many of the varieties in shaving j 
— ^holding the razor more or less perpendicular; — drawing 

1 I am now happy to understand that Mr. John Homoi who was himself gallantly in 
the field for the signing family, in that interesting warfare, but is generous enough tw do 
justice to the other «ide, is preparing an account of it for the press. 
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long or short strokes ; — beginning at the upper part of the 
face, or the under— at the right side or the left side. Indeed, 
wlien one considers what variety of sounds can be uttered by 
the windpipe, in the compass of a very small aperture, we may 
be convinced how many degrees of difference there may be in 
the application of a razor. 

We dined with Dr. Butter,^ whose lady is daughter of my 
cousin Sir John Dougla.s, whose grandson is now presumptive 
heir of the noble family of Queensberry. Johnson and he 
had a good deal of medical conversation. Johnson said, he 
had somewhere or other given an account of Dr. Nichols’s 
discourae Animct Medial." He told us “ that whatever a 
mau's distemper was, Dr. Nichols would not attend him as a 
physical!, if his mind was not at ease j for be believed that no 
medicines would have any influence. He once attended a 
man in trade, upon whom he found none of the medicines he 
prescribed had any effect j he asked the man's wife privately 
whether his affairs were not in a bad way ? She said no. He 
continued his attendance some time, still without success. At 
length the man’s wife told him, she had discovered that her 
husband’s affairs were in a bad way. When Goldsmith was 
dying, Dr. Turton said to him, ‘Your pulse is in greater 
disorder than it should be, from the degree of fever which you 
have : is your mind at ease ? ’ Goldsmith answered it was not." 

After dinner, Mrs. Butter went with me to see the silk-mill 
which Mr. John Lombe had® had a patent for, having brought 
away the contrivance from Italy. I am not very conversant 
with mechanicks ; but the simplicity of this machine, and its 
multiplied operations, struck me with an agreeable surprize. I 
had leamt from Dr, Johnson, during this interview, not to 
think with a dejected indifference of the works of art, and the 
pleasures of life, because life, is uncertain and short; but to 
consider such indifference as a failure of reason, a morbidness 
of mind ; for happiness should be cultivated as much as we 
can, and the objects which are instrumental to it should be 
steadily considered as of importance, with a reference not only 
to ourselves, but to multitudes in successive ages. Though it 
is proper to value small parts, as , 

“ Sands make the mmintain, moments make the year j" ® ■ 

I (Dr. Butter was ftt this time A- practising physician at Derby. He afterwords removed 
to London, where he died in his 79th year, March ae, xBos* He is authoi of sevetnl 
muditial tracts.— M.l 

d See Hutton's History of Darby, a book whidi is deservedly esteemed for its inforjiie* 
tion. accuracy, and good narrative. Indeed the age in which we live is eminently 
dtatinguished by topographical excellence. ” Young, 
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yet we must contemplate, collectively, to have a just estimation 
of objects. One moment’s being uneasy or not, seems of no 
consequence; yet this may be thought of the next, and the 
next, and so on, till there is a large portion of misery. In the 
same way one must think of happiness, of learning, of friendship. 
We cannot tell the precise moment when friendship is formed. 
As in filling a vessel drop by drop, there is at last a drop which 
makes it run over ; so in a series of kindnesses there is at last 
one which makes the heart run over. We must not divide 
objects of our attention into minute parts, and think separately 
of each part. It is by contemplating a large mass of human 
existence, that a man, while he sets a just value on his own life, 
does not think of his death as annihilating all that is great and 
pleasing in the world, as if actually contaUied in his mind, 
according to Berkeley’s reverie. If his imagination be not 
sickly and feeble, it “ wings its distant way ” far beyond him- 
self, and views the world in unceasing activity of every sort. 
It must be acknowledged, however, that Pope’s plaintive 
reflection, that all things would be as gay as ever, on the day 
of Ilia death, is natural and common. We are apt to transfer 
to all around us our own gloom, without considering that at 
any given point of time there is, perhaps, as much youth and 
gaiety in the world as at another. Before I came into this life, 
in which I have had so many pleasant scenes, have not thou- 
sands and ten thousands of deaths and funerals happened, and 
have not families been in grief for their nearest relations? 
But have those dismal circumstances at all affected me ? Why 
then should the gloomy scenes which I experience, or which 
I know, affect others ? Let us guard against imagining that 
there is an end of felicity upon eai-th, when we ourselves grow 
old, or are unhappy. 

Dr. Johnson told us at tea, that when some of Dr. Dodd’s 
pious friends were trying to console him by saying that he was 
going to leave “a wretched world,” he had honesty enough not 
to join in the cant ; — “ No, no, (said he,) it has been a very 
agreeable world to me.” Johnson added, “ I respect Dodd for 
thus speaking the truth ; for, to be sure, he had for several 
years enjoyed a life of great voluptuousness." 

He told us, that Dodd’s city friends stood by him so, that a 
thousand pounds were ready to be given to the gaoler, if he 
would let him escape. Pie added, that he knew a friend of 
Dodd’s, who walked about Newgate for some time on the 
evening before the day of his execution, with five hundred 
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pounds in his pocket, ready to be paid to any of the turnkeys 
who could get him out : but it was too late ; for he was watched 
with much circumspection. He said, Dodd’s friends had an 
image of him made of wax, which was to have been left in his 
place ; and he believed it was carried into the prison. 

Johnson disapproved of Dr. Dodd’s leaving the world per- 
suaded that “The Convict’s Address to his unhappy Brethren,” 
was of his own writing. “ But, Sir, (said I,) you contributed to 
the deception j for when Mr. Seward expressed a doubt to you 
that it was not Dodd’s own, because it had a great deal more 
force of mind in it than anything known to be his, you 
answered, — ‘ Wliy should you think so ? Depend upon it, Sir, 
when a man knows he is to be hanged in a fortnight, it con- 
centrates his mind wonderfully.”’ Johnson. “Sir, as Dodd 
got it from me to pass as his own, while that could do him any 
good, that was an implied promise that I should not own it. 
To own it, therefore, would have been telling a lie, with the 
addition of breach of promise, which was worse than simply 
telling a lie to make it be believed it was Dodd’s. Besides, 
Sir, I did not directly tell a lie : I left the matter uncertain. 
Perhaps I thought that Seward would not believe it the less to 
be mine for what I said ; but I would not put it in his power to 
saj- 1 had owned it.” 

He praised Blair’s sermons ; “ Yet,” said he, (willing to let 
us see he was aware that fa.shionable fame, however deserved, is 
not always the most lasting,) “perhaps, they may not be 
reprinted after seven years ; at least not after Blair's death,” 

He said, “ Goldsmith was a plant that flowered late. There 
appeared nothing remarkable about him when he was young ; 
though when he had got high in fame, one of his friends began 
to recollect something of his being distinguished at College.^ 
Goldsmith in the same manner recollected more of that friend’s 
early years, as he grew a greater man.” 

I mentioned that Lord Monboddo told me, he awaked every 
morning at four, and then for his health got up and walked in 
his room naked, with the window open, which he called taking 
an air bath ; after which he went to bed again, and slept two 
hours more. Johnson, who was always ready to beat down 
any thing that seemed to be exhibited with disproportionate 
importance, thus observed : “ I suppose, Sir, there is no more 
in it than this, he wakes at four, and cannot sleep till he 

1 [He was disHn^idied in college, aa appears from a circumstance mentioned by 
Dr. Keanicy. See i« p. as5«-~M.] 
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chills himself, and makes the warmth of the bed a grateful 
sensation.” 

I talked of the difficulty of rising in the morning. Dr. 
Johnson told me, “ that the learned Mrs. Carter, at that period 
when she was eager in study, did not awake as early as she 
wished, and she therefore had a contrivance, that, at a certain 
hour, her chamber-light should burn a string to which a heavy 
weight was suspended, which then fell with a strong sudden 
noise : this roused her from sleep, and then she had no diffi- 
culty in getting up.” Eut I said that was my difficulty ; and 
wished there could be some medicine invented which would 
make one rise without pain, which I never did, unless after 
lying in bed a very long time. Perhaps there may be some- 
thing in the stores of Nature which could do this. I have 
thought of a pulley to raise me gradually ; but that would give 
me pain, as it would counteract my internal inclination. I 
would have something that can dissipate the vis imriitc and 
give elasticity to the muscles. As I imagine that the human 
body may be put, by the operation of other substances, into any 
state in wliich it has ever been ; and as I have experienced a state 
in which rising from bed was not disagreeable, but easy, nay, 
sometimes agreeable ; I suppose that this state may be produced, 
if we knew by what. We can heat the body, we can cool it ; 
we can give it tension or relaxation j and surely it is possible 
to bring it into a stale in which rising from bed will not be a 
pain. 

Johnson observed, “that a man should take a sufficient 
quantity of sleep, which Dr. Mead says is between seven and 
nine hours.” I told him, that Dr. Cullen said to me, that a 
man should not take more sleep than he can take at once. 
Johnson. “This rule, Sir, cannot hold in all cases j for many 
people have their sleep broken by sickness j and surely, Cullen 
would not have a man get up, after having slept but an hour. 
Such a regimen would soon end in a long deep," ^ Dr. Taylor 
remarked, I think very justly, that “a man who does not feel 

I This regimen was, however, practised hy Bishop Ken» of wlmm Hawkins (noi Sir 
fohii) in his Life of that venerable Pxelate^ page 4, tells us, " And lliai neither his study 
miglithe the aggressor 00 his hours of ui&tniction, or what he judged hts duly prevent 
his improvements j or both^ his closet addresses to bis Gud ; he strictly accustomed 
himself to but one sleep, which often obliged bim to rise at one or two of the dock in the 
morning, and sometimes sooner ; and grew so habitual, llial it continued with him almost 
tin his mt illness. And so lively and chearfhl was his temper, that he would be very 
facetious and entertaining to bis friends in the evening, even when it was perceived that 
with dilEculty be kept bb eyes open, and then seemed in go to rest with no other purpose 
than the refreshing aud. the enabling hiin with more vigour and chearfhlness to sing his 
morning hymn, as he then used to do to his lute before he put on bis cioaths.^ 
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an inclination to sleep at the ordinary times, instead of being 
stronger than other people, must not be well ; for a man in 
health has all the natural inclination to eat, drink, and sleep in 
a strong degree.” 

Johnson advised me to-night not to 7 -eftne in the education of 
my children. “ Life (said he) will not bear refinement : you 
must do as other people do.” 

As we drove back to Ashbourne, Dr. Johnson recommended 
to me, as he had often done, to drink water only : “ For (said 
he) you are then sure not to get drunk j whereas, if you drink 
wine, you are never sure.” I said, drinking wine was a pleasure 
1 was unwilling to give up. Why, Sir, (said he,) there is no 
doubt that not to drink wine is a great deduction from life : but 
it may be necessary.” He however owned, that in his opinion 
a free use of wine did not shorten life ; and said, he would not 
give less for the life of a certain Scotch Lord (whom he named) 
celebrated for hard drinking, than for that of a sober man. 
“ But stay, (said he, with his usual intelligence, and accuracy of 
enquiry,) does it take much wine to make him drunk?” I 
answered, “a great deal either of wine or strong punch.” — 
“ Then (said he) that is the worse.” I presume to illustrate my 
friend’s observation thus: “A fortress which soon surrenders 
has its walls less shattered, than when a long and obstinate 
resistance is made.” 

I ventured to mention a person who was as violent a Scotch- 
man as he was an Englishman j and literally had the same 
contempt for an Englishman compared with a Scotchman, that 
he had for a Scotchman compared with an Englishman j and 
that he would say of Dr. Johnson, " Damhed rascal 1 to talk as 
he does of the Scotch.” This seemed, for a moment, “ to give 
him pause.” ' It, perhaps, presented his extreme prejudice 
against the Scotch in a point of view somewhat new to him, by 
the effect of contrast. 

By the time when we returned to Ashbome, Dr. Taylor was 
gone to bed. Johnson and I sat up a long time by ourselves. 

He was much diverted with an article which I shewed him 
in the Critical Review ” of this year, giving an account of a 
curious publication, entitled, " A spiritual Diary and Soliloquies, 
by John Rutty, M.D.” Dr. Rutty waS' one of the people 
called Quakers,, a physician of some eminence in Dublin, and 
authour of several works. This Diary, which was kept from 
1753 to 1775, the year in which he died, and was now published 
in two volumes octavo, exhibited in tire simplicity of his heart, 
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a minute and honest registet of the state of his mind ; which, 
tliough frequently laughable enough, was not more so than the 
history of many men would be, if recorded with equal fairness. 

The following specimens were extracted by the Reviewers : 

“ Tenth month, 1753. 

** 23. Indulgence in bed an hour too long. 

“ Twelfth month, 17. An hypochondriack obnubilation from 
wind and indigestion. 

‘‘ Ninth month, 28. An over-dose of whisky. 

“29. A dull, cross, cholerick day. 

“First month, 1757 — 22. A little swinish at dinner and 
repast, 

“31. Dogged on provocation. 

“ Second month, 5. Very dogged or snappish. 

“ 14. Snappish on fasting. 

“ 26. Cursed snappishness to those under me, on a bodily 
indisposition. 

“Third month, ii. On a provocation, exercised a dumb 
resentment for two days, instead of scolding. 

“ 2 2. Scolding too vehemently. 

“ 23. Dogged again. 

" Fourth month, 29. Mechanically and sinfully dogged.” 

Johnson laughed heartily at this good Quietist’s self-con- 
domning minutes ; jiarticularly at his mentioning, with such a 
serious regi'et, occasional instances of " swinishTtess in eating, 
and doggedness 0/ iemter." He thought the observations of the 
Critical Reviewers upon the importance of a man to himself so 
ingenious and so well expressed, that I shall here introduce 
them. 

After observing, that " there are few writers who have gained 
any reputation by recording their own actions,” they say, 

“ We may reduce the egotists to four classes. In the first 
we have Julius Cmsar : he relates his own transactions ; but he 
relates them with peculiar grace and dignity, and his narrative 
is supported by the greatness of his character and achievements. 
In the second class we have Marcus Antoninus \ this writer has 
given us a series of reflections on his own life; but his 
sentiments are so noble, his morality so sublime, that his 
meditations are universally admired. In the third class we 
have some others of tolerable credit, who have given import- 
ance to their own private history by an intermixture of literary 
anecdotes, and , the occurrences’ of their own times : the 
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celebrated Hueiins has published an entertaining volume upon 
this plan, ‘ De redus ad eum pertinentibus' In the fourth class 
we have the journalists, temporal and spiritual : Elias Ashraole, 
William Lilly, George Wliitefield, John Wesley, and a thousand 
other old women and fanatick writers of memoirs and 
meditations.” 

I mentioned to him that Dr. Hugh Blair, in his lectures on 
Rhetorick and Belles Lettres, Avhich I heard him deliver at 
Edinburgh, had animadverted on the Johnsonian style as too 
pompous ; and attempted to imitate it, by giving a sentence of 
Addison in “ The Spectator,” No. 411, in the manner of John- 
son. When treating of the utility of the pleasures of imagina- 
tion in preserving us from vice, it is observed of those “ who 
know not how to be idle and imiocent,” that “ their very first 
step out of business is into vice or folly ; ” which Dr. Blair 
supposed would have been expressed in “ The Rambler ” thus : 
“ their very first step out of the regions of business is into 
the perturbation of vice, or the vacuity of folly." ^ Johnson. 
“ Sir, these are not the words I should have used. No, Sir ; 
the imitators of my .style have not hit it. Miss Aikin has done 
it the best ; for she has imitated the sentiment as well as the 
diction,” 

I intend, before this work is concluded, to exhibit specimens 
of imitation of my friend’s style in various modes; some 
caricaturing or mimicking ih and some formed upon it, whether 
intentionally, or with a degree of similarity to it, of which, 
perhaps, the writers were not conscious. 

In Baretti’s Review, which he published in Italy, under the 
title of “Frusta LErrERARiA,” it is observed, that Dr. Robert- 
•son the historian had formed his style upon that of " II celehre 
Samude Johnson." My friend himself was of that opinion ; for 
he once said to me, in a pleasant humour, “ Sir, if Robertson’s 
style be faulty, he owes it to me ; that is, having too many 
words, and those too bjg ones." 

I read to him a letter which Lord Monboddo had written to 
me, containing some critical remarks upon the style of his 
“ Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland." His Lordship 
praised the .very fine passage upon landing at IcolmkiU : * but 

J When Dr L)}air' published his ** Lectures,” he was invidiously nttneked for hnving 
omitted his ceusuve on Johnaon's etyle, and, on the contrary, it highly. But 

before that' titne Jolinsun*s ** Lives of the Poets” hsd appearad, !ti winch hU style was 
conhidorably cnsiei', than when lie wrote the Rambler." It would, thofeforei have 
been unc.iiidid in 13lBlr»even Mippo’iiii? his criticism to have been Just, to nave preserved 11 
2 '' WIS were now treading that ilhuitiioaS island, which wair once the Juininary of the 
Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits of 

II — 
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his own style being exceedingly dry and hard, he disapproved 
of the richness of Johnson’s language, and of his frequent use 
of metaphorical expressions. Johnson. “ Why, Sir, this 
criticism would be just, if, in my style, superfluous words, or 
words too big for the thoughts, could be pointed out ; but this 
I do not believe can be done. For instance j in the passage 
which Lord Monboddo admires, ‘We were now treading that 
illustrious region,' the word iilustrious, contributes nothing to 
the mere narration ; for the fact might be told without it : but 
it is not, therefore, superfluous; for it wakes the mind to 
peculiar attention, where something of more than usual im- 
portance is to be presented. ‘ Illustrious 1 ’ — for what ? and 
then the sentence proceeds to expand the circumstances con- 
nected with Iona. And, Sir, as to metaphorical expression, 
that is a great excellence in style, when it is used with propriety, 
for it gives you two ideas for one ; — conveys the meaning more 
luminoush', and generally with a perception of delight.” 

He told me, that he had teen asked to undertake the new 
edition of the Bio^raphia Britannica, but bad declined it; 
which he afterwards said to me he regretted. In this regret 
many will join, because it would have procured us more of 
Johnson’s most delightful species of writing; and although my 
friend Dr. Kippis ^ has hitherto discharged the task judiciously, 
distinctly, and with more impartiality than might have been 
expected from a Separatist, it were to have been wished that the 
superintendence of this literary Temple of Fame had been 
assigned to " a friend to the constitution in Church and State." 
We should not then have had it too much crowded with obscure 
dissenting teachers, doubtless men of merit and worth, but not 
quite to be numbered amongst “ the most eminent persons who 
have flourished in Great Britain and Ireland." * 

kjiowlffdge, and the blessings of rdJf ion* To abstract the mind £mm ail local emotion 
would be impossible) if it were endenvouredi and would be foolish if it were poM>ihIe. 
Whatever withdraws us from the power of our sensesi whatever makes the past, the 
distant) or the lutuiei predominate over tbe present) ndviinces us in the dignit}' or thinking 
beings. Far from me, and from my frionds, be such iVigid philosophy, as may conduct 
US) indifTerent and unmoved) over any giound which has been oignilied by wie>duiii) 
bravery, or virtue. The man is little to be envied, whose patriotism would not gain force 
upon the plain of Maiathon, ot whose' piety would not grow wanner among the tuius of 
Iona,” 

Hod our Tour produced nothing else but this sublime passage, tbe world must have 
acknowledged that it was not made in vain. Sir Joseph Banks, the piesent respectable 
President of, the Hoynl Society, told me, he was ao much struck on reading it, that lie 
clasped hU hands together, and remained for some time in an attitude of silent admiration. 

^ lAfter having given to the publick the first five volumes of anew edition of Bioorai’HIa 
Britannica, between the years 1778 and 1793, Dr. Kippis died, October 8, 1795 ; and the 
work is not likely to be soon compieted.'^NI.] 

2 In this censure which has been cateies&Iy uttered, X carelessly Joined. ^ But in Justice 
to Dr. KippiS) who, vrith that manly candid good temper which marks his character, set 
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On Saturday, September 20, after breakfast, when Taylor was 
gone out to his farm, Dr. Johnson and 1 had a serious con- 
versation by ourselves on melancholy and madness ; which he 
was, I always thought, erroneously inclined to confound 
together. Melancholy, like “ great wit,” may be, “ near allied 
to madness ; ” but there is, in my opinion, a distinct separation 
between them. When he talked of madness, he was to be 
understood as speaking of those who were in any great degree 
disturbed, or as it is commonly expressed, “ troubled in mind.” 
Some of the ancient philosophers held, that all deviations from 
right reason were madness; and whoever wishes to see the 
opinions both of ancients and moderns upon this subject, 
collected and illustrated with a variety of curious facts, may 
read Dr. Arnold’s very entertaining work.^ 

Johnson said, “ A madman loves to be with people whom he 
fears ; not as a dog fears the lash ; but of whom he stands in 
awe." I was struck with the justice of this observation. To 
be with those of whom a person, whose mind is wavering and 
dejected, stands in awe, represses and composes an uneasy 
tumult of spirits,® and consoles him with the contemplation of 
something steady, and at least comparatively great. 

He added, “ Madmen, are all sensual in the lower stages of 
the distemper. They are eager for gratifications to sooth their 


— - — — - — - , - John 

Abtirnccliyi ThoniJis Auioiy] Gmige Densoti, Hiigih Bnmzlitou the learned Puritan, 
Simon Jiruwnc, Joseph Boytic of Ihibliii, Tlionms Caitwrignt the learned Puiitan, and 
Samuel Chandler* The only doubt I have e^er hcaitl aust{ti'>ied is, whuthet there bhonld 
have lieen an article uf Dr. Aiiioiy* Dut I was ^nviiicooj and am btill convinced, that hit 
was entitled in one, from the reality of his learning, and tne excellent and candid nature 
of his practical wiittncs. 

The ucw lives of clergymen of the church of England, in the same four volumes, 
are .is follows: John Balgny, Edward Benlbam, George Berkley Bishop of Cloyne, 
William Berrinmn, Thomas Blruh, William Borluse, Thomns Bolt, James Dr.iiilev, 

.t - ' r_I.__ IV ' T.-t TV_„.. 1. Tj__»I I.._ -r, . *'• 



conducting the work. 1 would not willingty Insert a Dissenting, Afimster that docs 
not justly dc&erve lo be noticed, or omit an established clerfprman tliat does. At the 
same time, 1 shall noc'be deiefreo from introducing Dis.sencer8 into the Biographia, when 
1 am hatlsuud that they are enUtled to that distinction, from their writings, Lcoruing, and 
merit.* ” 

Bet mo add Uiai ihe expression ** A friend to the Constitution in Church and State,'* 
was not meant by me, as any reflection upon this Reverend Gentleman, os if he were an 
enemy lo the wiicical conbcimtiou of his country, os establi^ed at the revolution, but, 
from tny steady and avow^ predilection for a was quoted from "Johnson’s 

Dictlouary ” wheie that distinction, is so deflned. 

1 " Oliservacions on Insanify*” by Thomas Arnidd, M.D. , London. 1784. ' 

’•1 [C^an composed his uiinu tending to madness, ^(or ratJier actually mad, for, such he 
secnif. in his writings, learned as diey oie^) by exciting voluntary poia V. Card. Op. et 
Vit.“ KitAHNRY.] 
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minds, and divert their attention from the misery which they 
suffer : but when they grow very ill, pleasure is too weak for 
them, and they seek for pain.^ Employment, Sir, and hardships, 
prevent melancholy. I suppose in all our army in America, 
there was not one man who went mad.” 

We entered seriously upon a question of much importance 
to me, which Johnson was pleased to consider with friendly 
attention. I had long complained to him that I felt myselc 
discontented in Scotland, as too narrow a sphere, and that I 
wished to make my chief residence in London, the great scene 
of ambition, instruction, and amusement : a scene, which was 
to me, comparatively speaking, a heaven upon earth. John- 
son. “ AVhy, Sir, I never knew any one who had such a gust for 
London as you have ; and I cannot blame you for your wish to 
live there : yet. Sir, were I in your father’s place, I should not 
consent to your settling there; for I have the old feudal 
notions, and I should be afraid that Auchinlcek would be 
deserted, as you would soon find it more desirable to have a 
country-seat in a better climate. I own, however, that to con- 
.sider it as a duty to reside on a family estate is a prejudice; for 
we must consider, that working-people get employment equally, 
and the produce of land is sold equally, whether a great family 
resides at home or not ; and if the rents of an estate be carried 
to London, they return again in the circulation of commerce ; 
nay. Sir, we must perhaps allow, that carrying the rents to a 
distance is a good, because it contributes to that circulation. 
We must, however, allow, that a well-regulated great family may 
improve a neighbourhood in civility and elegance, and give an 
example of good order, virtue, and piety ; and so its residence 
at home may be of much advantage. But if a great family be 
disorderly and vicious, its residence at home is very pernicious 
to a neighbourhood. There is not now the same inducement 
to live in the country as formerly; the pleasures of social life 
are much better enjoyed in town; and there is no longer in the 
country that power and influence in proprietors of land which 
they had in old times, and which made the country so agree- 

^ We read in the Gospels, that those unfortunate persons, vrho were posaeaaed with evil 
spirits, (which, after nil, X think Is the most probable cause of mounebs, as was ilrsc 
suggested to me by my respectable friend Sir John Pringle,) hod recourse to min, tearing 
themselves and jumping sometimes into the fire, sometimes into the water. Mr. Sevvnid 
has furnished me with a remarkable anecdote in confinnaLion of Br. Johnson's observo' 
tion. A tradesman udio had actmired a large fortune in London, retired Jrom business, 
and went to live at Worcester. XXis mind, being without its usual occupation, and having 
nothing else to supply its place, preyed upon itself, so that existence was a torment to 
him. At lost he was seized with the stone! and a friend who found him in one of its 
severest fits, having expressed his concern, ” No, no, Sir, (said he,) don't j>ity me ; what 
I now feel is ease, compared with that torture of mind from which U relieves me." 
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able to them. The Laird of Auchinleck now is not near so 
great a man as the Laird of Auchinleclc was a hundred years 
ago.” 

I told him, that one of my ancestors never went from home 
without being attended by thirty men on horseback. Johnson’s 
shrewdness and spirit of enquiry was exerted upon every occa- 
sion. “Pray (said he,) how ^d your ancestor support his 
thirty men and thirty horses when he went at a distance from 
home, in an age when there was hardly any money in circula- 
tion ? ” I suggested the .same difficulty to a friend who men- 
tioned Douglas’s going to the Holy Land with a numerous 
train of followers. Douglas could, no doubt, maintain fol- 
lowers enough while living upon his own land.s, the produce of 
which supplied them with food ; but he could not carry that 
food to the Holy Land j and as there was no commerce by 
which he could be supplied with money, how could he main- 
tain them in foreign countries ? 

I suggested a doubt, that if I were to reside in London, the 
exquisite zest with which I relished it in occasional visits might 
go off, and I might grow tired of it. Johnson. “Why, Sir, you 
find no man, at all intellectual, who is willin;^ to leave London. 
No, Sir, when a man is tired of London, he is tired of life ; for 
there is in I.-ondon all that life can afford.” 

To obviate his apprehension, that by settling in London I 
might desert the seat of ray ancestors, I assured him that I had 
old feudal principles to a degree of enthusiasm ; and that I felt 
all the duUedo of the ftatak solmn. I reminded him, that the 
Laird of Auchinleck had an elegant house, in front of which he 
could ride ten miles forward upon his own territories, upon 
which he had upwards of six hundred people attached to him j 
that the family seat was rich in natural romantick beauties of 
rock, wood, and water j and that in my “ morn of life ” I had ap- 
propriated the finest descriptions in the ancient Classicks, to 
certain scenes there, which were thus associated in my mind. 
That when all this was considered, I should certainly pass a 
pait of the year at home, and enjoy it the more Iroiti variety, 
and from bringing with me a share of the intellectual stores of 
the metropolis. He listened to all this, and kindly “ hoped it 
might be as I now supposed.” 

He said, a country gentleman should bring his lady to visit 
London as soon as he can, that they may have agreeable 
topicks for conversation when they, are by themselves. ■ 

As I meditated trying my fortune in Westminster Hall, out 
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conversation turned upon the profession of the law in England. 
Johnson. “ You must not indulge too .sanguine hope.s, .should 
you be called to our bar. I was told, by a very sensible lawyer, 
that there are a great many chances against any man’s success 
in the profession of the law ; the aindidates are so nuiueroiis, 
and those who get large practice so few. He said, it was by 
no means true that a man of good parts and application is sure 
of having business, though he, indeed, allowed that if such a 
man could but appear in a few causes, his merit would be 
known, and he would get forward ; but that the great risk was, 
that a man might pass half a life-time in the Courts, and never 
have an opportunity of shewing his abilities.” ^ 

We talked of employment being absolutely necessary to pre- 
.serve the mind from wearying and growing fretful, especially in 
those who have a tendency to melancholy ; and I mentioned to 
him a saying which somebody had related of an American 
savage, who, when an European was expatiating on all the ad- 
vantages of money, put this question: “Will it purchase 
occupation^" Johnson. “Depend upon it, Sir, this saying is 
too relined for a savage. And, Sir, money will purchase occu- 
pation ; it will purchase all the conveniences of life ; it will 
purchase variety of company! it will purchase all sorts of enter- 
tainment.” 

I talked to him of Forster’s “Voyage to the South Sea.s,” 
which pleased me j but I found he did not like it. “ Sir, (said 
he,) there is a great affectation of fine writing in it.” Boswei.u 
“ But he carries you along with him.” Johnson. "No, Sir; he 
does not carry me along with him : he leaves me behind him : 
or rather, indeed, he sets me before him ; for he makes me turn 
over many leaves at a time." 

On Sunday, September 12, we went to the church of Ash- 
bourne, which is one of the largest and most luminous that I 
have seen in any town of the same size. I felt great satisfac- 
tion in considering that I was supported in my fondness for 
solemn publick worship by the general concurrence and muni- 
ficence of mankind. 

Johnson and Taylor were so different from each other, that I 
wondered at their preserving an intimacy. Their having been 

^ How, at the distance of fifteen y«ars since this conversaticai passed, the observation 
which t have bad an op^orlunity of making in Westminster Hall, has convinced me 
that, hov^ever true the opinion of Dr. johesun's legal firieiid may have been some time 
ago, the same certainty of success cannot now be promised to the same display of merit 
The reasons, however, of the rapid rise of sonic, and the disappointment of others equally 
re«ipectahle, are such as it mi^t seem invidious to mention, and would require a lunger 
detail thtm would be proper for this work. 
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at school and college together, might, in some degree, account 
for thisj but Sir Joshua Reynolds has furnished me with a 
stronger reason j for Johnson mentioned to him, that he had 
been told by Taylor he was to be his heir. I shall not take 
upon me to animadvert upon this ; but certain it is that John- 
son paid great attention to Taylor. He now, however, said to 
me, “Sir, I love him j but I do not love him morej my regard 
for him does not increase. As it is said in the Apocrypha, 
‘ his talk is of bullocks.’ ^ I do not suppose he is very fond of 
my company. His habits are by no means sufficiently clerical : 
this he knows that I see j and no man likes to live under the 
eye of perpetual disapprobation.” 

I have no doubt tliat a good many sermons were composed 
for Taylor by Johnson. At this time I found, upon his table, 
a part of one which he had newly begun to write : and Condo 
pro Tayloro appears in one of his diaries. When to these 
circumstances we add the internal evidence from the power of 
thinking and style, in the collection wliich the Reverend Mr. 
Hayes has published, with the significanl title of “ Sermons left 
for publication by the Reverend John Taylor, LL.D.” our 
conviction will be complete. 

I, however, would not have it thought, that Dr. Taylor, though 
he could not write like Johnson, (as, indeed, who could ?) did 
not sometimes compose sermons as good as those which we 
generally have from very respectable divines. He shewed me 
one with notes on the margin in Johnson’s handwriting ; and I 
was present when he read another to Johnson, that he might 
have his opinion of it, and Johnson said it was “very well.” 
These, we may be sure, were not Johnson’s j for he tvas above 
little arts, or tricks of deception. 

Johnson was by no means of opinion, that every man of a 
learned profession should consider it as incumbent upon him, 
or as necessary to his credit, to appear as an authour. When 
in the ardour of ambition for literary fame, I regretted to him 
one day that an eminent Judge had nothing of it, and therefore 
would leave no perpetual monument of himself to posterity ; 
“ Alas, Sir, (said Johnson) what a mass of confusion' should, we 
have, if every Bishop, and every Judge, every Lawyer, Physician, 
and Divine,' were to write books." 

I mentioned to Johnson a respectable person of a very strong 
mind, who had little of that tenderness which is common to 

1 BcclosiASticuSj ebap. xxxvUi* v. 35. The whole chapter jnay be read as an admir- 
«ble illustration of the supeiiorlty of cultivated minds over the isross and illiterate* 
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human nature ; as an instance of which, when I suggested to 
him that he should invite his son, who had been settled ten 
years in foreign parts, to come home and pay him a visit, his 
answer was, “No, no, let him mind his business." John- 
son. “ I do not agree with him. Sir, in this. Getting money 
is not all a man’s business ; to cultivate kindness is a valuable 
part of the business of life.” 

In the evening, Johnson being in very good spirits, enter- 
tained us with several characteristical portraits ; I regret that 
any of them escaped my retention and diligence. I found from 
experience, that to collect my friend’s conversation so as to 
exhibit it with any degree of its original flavour, it was necessary 
to write it down without delay. To record his sayings, after 
some distance of time, was like preserving or pickling long-kept 
and faded fruits, or other vegetables, which, when in that stale, 
have little or nothing of their taste when fresh. 

I shall present my readers with a series of what I gathered 
this evening from the Johnsonian garden. 

" My friend, the late Earl of Corke, had a great desire to 
maintain the literary character of his family : he was a genteel 
man, but did not keep up the dignity of his rank, He was so 
generally, civil, that nobody thanked him for it.” 

“Did we not hear so much said of Jack WilkeiS, we .should 
think more highly of his conversation. Jack has a great variety 
of talk, Jack is a scholar, and Jack has the manners of a gentle- 
man., But after hearing his name sounded from pole to pole, 
as the phoenix of convivial felicity, we are disappointed in his 
company. He has always been af me ; but I would do Jack a 
kindness, rather than not. The contest is now over." 

“ Garrick’s gaiety of conversation has delicacy and elegance : 
Foote makes you laugh more ; but Foote has the air of a buffoon 
paid for entertaining the company. He, indeed, well deserves 
hishire.” • ■ 

“ Colley Cibber once consulted me as to one of his birth-day 
Odes, a long time before it was wanted. I, objected very freely 
to several passages. Cibber lost patience, and would not 
read his Ode to an end. When we .had done with criticism, 
we walked over to Richardson’s, theaulbour of ' Clarissa,’ and I 
wondered to find Richardson displeased that I . ‘ did not treat 
Cibber with more respect' Now, Sir, to talk of respect for a 
player \" (smiling disdainfully.) Boswell. “There,' Sir, you 
are always heretical ; yon never will allow merit to a player.’’ 
Johnson. “Merit, Sir, wliat merit? Do you respect a rope- 
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dancer, or a ballad-singer?” Boswell. "No, Sir: but we 
respect a great player, as a man who can conceive lofty senti- 
ments, and can express them gracefully.” Johnson. “What, Sir, 
a fellow who claps a hump on his back, and a lump on his leg, 
and cries , ' I am Richard the Third’ 1 Nay, sir, a ballad-singer 
is a higher man, for he does two things ; he repeats and he 
sings : there is both recitation and musick in his performance ; 
the player only recites." Boswell. “ My dear Sir ! you may 
turn any thing into ridicule. I allow, that a player of farce is 
not entitled to re.spect ; he does a little thing : but he who 
can represent exalted characters, and touch the noblest passions, 
has very respectable powers; and mankind have agreed in 
admiring great talents for the stage. Wo must consider, too, 
that a great player does what very few are capable to do : his 
art is a very rare faculty. PVha can repeat Hamlet’s soliloquy, 
'To be, or not to be,’ as Garrick does it?” Johnson. “Any 
body may. Jemmy, there (a boy about , eight years old, who 
was in the room) will do it as well in a week.” Boswell. 
“No, no. Sir : and as a proof of the merit of great acting, and 
of the value which mankind set upon it, Garrick has got a 
hundred thousand pounds.” Johnson. “ Is getting a hundred 
thousand pounds a proof of excellence ? That has been done 
by a scoundrel commissary.” 

This was most fallacious reasoning. I was sure, for once, 
that I had the best side of the argument. I boldly maintained 
the just distinction between a tragedian and a mere theatrical 
droll ; between those who rouse our terrour and pity, and those 
who only make us laugh. If (said I) Betterton and Foote were 
to walk into this room, you would respect Betterton much more 
than Foote.” Johnson. "If Betterton were to, walk into this 
room with Foote, Foote would soon drive him out of it. Foote, 
Sir, giiatenfis Foote, has iDowers superiour to them all." 

On Monday^ September a a, when at brealefast, I unguardedly 
said to Dr. Johnson, “ I wish I saw you and Mrs. Macaulay 
together.” He grew very angry ; an^ after ,a pause, while a 
cloud gathered on his brow, he burst out, " No, Sir j you would 
not see us quarrel,, to make you sport. Don’t yop know that it 
is very uncivil to pit two people against one another.? ’■ Then, 
checking himself, and wishing to be more gentle, he added, “ I 
do not say you should be hanged or drowned for this ; but it is 
very uncivil.” Dr. Taylor thought him in the wrong, and spoke 
to him privately of it; but I afterwards acknowledged ,tp John- 
son that. I was to blame, for I candidly owned, tliat 1 meant to 
a — “fB* 
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express a desire to see a contest between Mrs. Macaulay and 
him ] but then I knew how the contest would end ; so that I 
was to see him triumph.” Johnson. “ Sir, you cannot be sure 
how a contest will end ; and no man has a right to engage two 
people in a dispute by which their passions may be enflamed, 
and they may part with bitter resentment against each other. 
I would sooner keep company with a man from whom I must 
guard my pockets, than with a man who contrives to bring me 
into a dispute with somebody that he may hear it. This is the 

great fault of , (naming one of our friends) endeavouring to 

introduce a subject upon which he knows two people in the 
company differ.” Boswell. “ But he told me. Sir, he does it 
for instruction." Johnson. “Whatever the motive be. Sir, 
the man who does so, does very wrong. He has no more right 
to instruct himself at such risk, than he has to make two people 
fight a due], that he may learn how to defend himself.” 

He found great fault with a gentleman of our acquaintance 
for keeping a bad tabla “Sir, (said he,) when a man is invited 
to dinner, he is disappointed if he does not get something good. 
I advised Mrs. Thrale, who has no card-parties at her house, to 
give sweet-meats, and such good things, in an evening, as are 
not commonly given, and she would find company enough come 
to her ; for every body loves to have things which please the 
palate put in their way, without trouble or preparation.” Such 
was his attention to the mmutiaoi life and manners. 

He thus characterised the Duke of Devonshire, grandfather 
of the present representative of that very respectable family i 
“ He was not a man of superiour abilities, but he was a man 
strictly faithful to his word. If for instance, he had promised 
you an acorn, and none had grown that year in his woods, he 
would not have contented himself with that excuse t he 
would have sent to Denmark for it. So unconditional was he 
in keeping his word', so high as to the point of honour." This 
was a liberal testimony from the Tory Johnson to the virtue 01 
a great Whig nobleman, 

Mr. Burke’s “ Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, on the affairs 
of America)" being mentioned, Johnson censured the composi- 
tion much, and he ridiculed the definition of a free government, 
viz, “For any practical purpose, it is what the people think 
so."^ — “ Twill let the King of France govern me on those con- 
ditions, (said he,) for it is to be governed just as I please.” 
And when Dr. Taylor talked of a girl being sent to a parish 
1 Edit, a, p. S3. 
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workhoimc, and asked how much she could be obliged to work, 
“ "'by, (said Johnson), as much as is reasonable : and what is 
lhai ? as much as slit thinks reasonable.” 

Dr. Johnson obligingly proposed to carry me to see Islam, a 
romantick scene, now belonging to a family of the name of Port, 
but formerly the seat of the Congreves. I suppose it is well 
described in some of the Tours. Johnson described it distinctly 
and vividly, at which I could not but express to him my wonder ; 
because, though my eyes, as he observed, were better than his, 1 
could not by any means equal him in representing visible 
objects. I said, the difference between us in this respect was as 
that between a man who has a bad instrument, but plays well on 
it, and a man who has a good instrument, on which he can play 
very imperfectly. 

I recollect a very fine amphitheatre, surrounded with hills 
covered with woods, and walks neatly fomed along the side of 
a rocky steep, on the quarter next the house, with recesses 
under projections of rock, overshadowed with trees ; in one of 
which recesses, _we were told, Congreve wrote his “Old 
Bachelor.” We viewed a remarkable natural curiosity at Islam ; 
two rivers bursting near each other from the rock, not from 
immediate .springs, but after having run for many miles under 
ground. Plott, in his “History of Staffordshire,”^ gives an 
account of this curiosity ; but Johnson would not believe it, 
though, we had the attestation of the gardener, who said, he had 
put in corks, where the river Mmxfold sinks into the ground, 
and had catched them in a net, placed before one of the open- 
ings where the water bursts out. Indeed, such subterraneous 
courses of water are found in various parts of our globe.? 

Talking of Dr. Johnson’s unwillingness to believe extraordi- 
nary things, I ventured to say, “Sir, you come near Hume’s 
argument against miracles, 'That it is more probable witnesses 
should lie, or be mistaken, thmi that they should, happen.’” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, Hume, taking the proposition simply, 
is right. But the Christian revelation is not proved by the 
miracles alone, but as connected with prophecies, and with 
the doctrines . in confirmation of which tihe miracles were 
wrought.” . 

He repeated his observation, that the differences among 
Christians are really of no consequence. ■ "Por instancy 
(said he,) if a Protestant objects to a Papist, 'You worship 

1 Page 8 q> , 

s See Plott'a of Staffordshire,^ P» 38, aod theauthocities teferred to by him* 
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images ; ’ the Papist can answer, ‘ I do not insist on your 
doing it; you may be a very good Papist without it: I do it 
only as a help to my devotion.’ ” I said, the great article of 
Christianity is the revelation of immortality. Johnson admitted 
it was. 

In the evening, a gentleman-farmer, who was on a visit at 
Dr. Taylor’s, attempted to dispute with Johnson in favour of 
Mungo Campbell, who shot Alexander, Earl of liglintoune, 
upon his having fallen, when retreating from his Lordship, who 
he believed was about to seize his gun, as he had threatened to 
do. tie said, he should have done just as Campbell did, 
Johnson. “Whoever would do as Campbell did, deserves to 
be hanged ; not that I could, as a juryman, have found him 
legally guilty of murder ; but I am glad they found means to 
convict him.” The gentleman-fanner said, “A poor man has 
as much honour as a rich man; and Campbell had that to 
defend.” Johnson exclaimed, “A poor man has no honour.” 
The English yeoman, not dismayed, proceeded : “ Lord Eglin- 
toune was a damned fool to run on upon Campbell, after being 
warned that Campbell would .shoot him if he did.” Johnson, 
who could not bear anything like swearing, angrily replied, 
“ He was mt a damned fool : he only thought too well of 
Campbell. He did not believe Campbell would be such a 
damned scoundrel, as to do so damned a thing.” His emphasis 
on damned, accompanied with frowning looks, reprovw his 
opponent’s want of decorum in Ms presence. 

Talking of the danger of being mortified by rejection, when 
making approaches to the acquaintance of the great, I observed, 
“ I am, however, generally for trying, ‘ Nothing venture, nothing 
have.’” Johnson. “Very true. Sir; but I have always been 
more afraid of failing, than hopeful of success.” And, indeed, 
though he had all just respect for rank, no man ever less 
courted the favour of the great. 

During this interview at Ashbourne, Johnson seemed to be 
more uniformly social, cheerful, and alert, than I had almost 
ever seen him. He was prompt on great occasions and on 
small. Taylor, who praised every thing of his own to excess, 
in short, “ whose geese were all swans,” as the proverb says, 
expatiated on the excellence of his bull-dog, which he told us, 
was “perfectly well shaped.” Johnson, after examining the 
animal attentively, thus repressed the vain-glory of our host : — 
“No, Sir, he is not well shaped; for there is not the quick 
transition from the thickness of the fore-part, to the tenuity — 
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the thin part — behind, — which a bull-dog ought to have.” 
This ienuily was the only hard word that I heard him use 
during this interview, and it will be observed, he instantly put 
another expression in its place. Taylor said, a small bull-dog 
was as good as a large one. Johnson. “ No, Sir j for, in pro- 
portion to his size, he has strength t and your argument would 
prove, that a good bull-dog may be as small as a mouse.” It 
was amazing how he entered with perspicuity and keennes.s 
upon every thing that occurred in conversation. Most men, 
whom I know, would no more think of discussing a question 
about a bull-dog, than of attacking a bull. 

I cannot allow any fragment whatever that floats in my 
memory concerning the great subject of this work to be lost. 
Though a small particular may appear trifluig to some, it will 
be relished by others \ while every little spark adds something 
to the general blaze : and to please the true, candid, warm 
admirers of Johnson, and in any degree increase the splendour 
of his reputation, I bid defiance to the shafts of ridicule, 
or even of malignity. Showers of them have been discharged 
at my “Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides;” yet it still 
sails unhurt along the stream of time, and as an attendant 
upon Johnson, 

“ Pursues the triumph, iind partakes the gale.” 

One morning after brealtfast, when the sun shone bright, we 
walked out together, and “ pored ” for some time with placid 
indolence upon an artificial water-fall; which Dr. Taylor had 
made by building a strong dyke of stone across the river 
behind the garden. It was now somewhat obstructed by 
branches of trees and other rubbish, which had come down 
the river, and settled close to it. Johnson, partly from a 
desire to see it play more freely, and partly from that inclina- 
tion to activity which will animate, at times, the most inert 
and sluggish mortal, took a long pole which was lying on a 
bank, and pushed down several parcels of this wreck with 
painful assiduity, while I stood quietly by, wondering to 
behold the sage thus curiously employed, and smiling with 
an humorous satisfaction each time when he carried his point. 
He worked till he was quite out of ' breath ; and having found 
a large dead cat so heavy that he could not move it after 
several efforts, “Come,” said he (throwing down the, pole,) 
“jw shall take it now j ” which I accordingly did, and being 
a fresh ■ man, soon made the cat tumble over the cascade. 
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This may be laughed at as too trifling to record ; but it is a 
small characteristic trait in the Flemish picture which I give of 
my friend, and in which, therefore, 1 mark the most minute 
particulars. And let it be remembered, that “ /Esop at play ” 
is one of the instructive apologues of antiquity. 

I mentioned an old gentlem.an of our acquaintance whose 
memory was beginning to fail. Johnson. “ There must be a 
diseased mind, where there is a fiiilure of memory at seventy. 
A man’s head, Sir, must be morbid, if he fails so soon.” My 
friend, being now himself sixty-eight, might think thus : but, 1 
imagine, that threescore and ten^ the Psalmist’s period of sound 
human life in later ages, may have a failure, though tlierc be 
no disease in the constitution. 

Talking of Rochester’s Poems, he said, he had giveri them 
to Mr. Steevens to castrate^ for the edition of the poets, to 
which he was to write Prefaces. Dr. Taylor (the only time I 
ever heard him say any thing witty) “ observed, that ,“if 
Rochester had been castrated himself, his exceptionable poems 
would not have been written.” I asked if Burnet had not 
given a good Life of Rochester. Johnson. “ We have a good 
Death; there is not much Life.” I asked whether Prior’s 
poems were to be printed entire: Johnson said, they were. ,I 
mentioned Lord Hailes’s censure of Prior, in his Preface to a 
collection of "Sacred Poems,” by various hands, published by 
him at Edinburgh a great many years ago, where he mentions, 
" those impure tales which will be the eternal opprobrium of 
their ingenious authour.” Johnson. “Sir, Lord Hailes has 
forgot. There is notliing in Prior that will excite to lewdness. 
If Lord Hailes thinks there is, he must be more combustible 
than other people.” I instanced the tale of " Paulo Purganti 
and Ills Wife.” Johnson. “Sir, there is nothing there, but 
that his wife wanted to be kissed, when poor Paulo was out of 
pocket. No, Sir, Prior is a lady’s book. No lady is ashamed 
to have it standing in her library.” 

The hypochondriack disorder being mentioned, Dr, Johnson 
did not think it so common as I supposed. " Dr. Taylor (said 
he) is the same one day as another. Burke' and Reynolds are 
the same. Beauclerk, except when in pain, is the same. I am 
not so myself ; but this I do not mention commonly.” 

I complained of a wretched changefulncas, so 'that I could 

1 rrhii was unnwassary, for it had been done in the early part of the present 
oentuty, by Jacob Tonson.— M.] 

^ I am told, that Hotane, Itarl of Orford, has a collection of Bot^Mols by persons 
who never said but one. 
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not preserve, for any long continuance, the same views of 
any thing. It was most comfortable to me to experience in 
Hr. Johnson’s company, a relief from this uneasiness. His 
steady vigorous mind held firm before me those objects which 
my own feeble and tremulous imagination frequently presented 
in such a wavering state, that my reason could not judge w'ell 
of them. 

Dr, Johnson advi.sed me to-day, to have as many books 
about me as I could; that I might read upon any subject 
upon w'hich I had a desire for instruction at the time. “ IVhat 
you read i/ien, (said he,) you will remember ; but if you have 
not a book immediately ready, and the subject moulds in your 
mind, it is a chance if you have again a desire to study it." 
He added, " If a man never has an eager desire for instruction, 
he should prescribe a task for himself. But it is better when 
a man reads from immediate inclination." 

He repeated a good many lines of Horace’s Odes, while we 
were in the chaise; I remember particularly the Ode “Ekeu 
fugacesP 

He said, the dispute as to the comparative e.xcellence of 
Homer or Virgil 1 was inaccurate. “ We must consider (said 
he) whether Homer w'as not the greatest poet, though Virgil 
may have produced the finest poem.® Virgil was indebted 
to Homer for the whole invention of the structure of an epick 
poem, and for many of his beauties." 

He told me, that Bacon was a favourite authour with him ; 
but he had never read his works till he was compiling the Eng- 
lish Dictionary, in^ which he said, I might see Bacon very often 
quoted. Mr. Seward recollects his having mentioned, that a 
1 lictionary of the English Language might be compiled from 
Bacon’s writings alone, and that he had once an intention of 
giving an edition of Bacon, at least of his English works, and 
writing the Life of that great man. Had he executed this 
intention, there can be no doubt that he would have done it 
in a most masterly manner. Mallet’s Life of Bacon has no 
inconsiderable merit as an acute and elegant dissertation 
relative to its subject ; but Mallet’s mind .was not compre- 
hensive enough to embrace the vast extent of Lord Verulam’s 

3 I ftm informed by Mr. TwanQton/tbftt n great nmny ago he was present when 
this cinesdon \vn<i n^ltated between fJr. Johmou and ]\lr. Burke X and^ to use Jvhn^n's 
phrase, they '^lalked their best;" JohIi^u^ for Houier, Buirke for Virgil. It may well 
ue BUi)po8eo to have beeu one of the ahleht and most brilliant contests that ever was 
exhibited. How mucli must we regret that it has nor beep prehcrvLd. 

^ IBut wlier^ is the intteeuraev^ if the admirers of Homer contend, that he was not oiuy 
prioctoVirgiimpomtof dmo, DutsuperioriDexceliencef— J. Boswell.], > ' 
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genius and research. Dr. Warburton therefore observed, with 
witty justness, “ that Mallet in his Life of Bacon had forgotten 
that he was a philosopher ; and if he should write the Life of 
the Duke of Marlborough, which he had undertaken to do, he 
would probably forget that he was a General.” 

Wishing to be satisfied what degree of truth there was in a 
stoiy which a friend of Johnson’s and mine had told me to his dis- 
advantage, I mentioned it to him in direct terms ; and it was to 
this effect : that a gentleman who had lived in great intimacy with 
him, shewn him much kindness, and even relieved him from a 
spunging-house, having afterwards fallen into bad circumstances, 
was one day, when Johnson was at dinner with him, seized for 
debt, and carried to prison ; that Johnson sal still undisturbed, 
and went on eating and drinking ; upon which the gentleman’s 
sister, who was present, could not suppress her indignation ; 
" What, sir, (.said she,) are you so unfeeling, as not even to offer 
to go to my brother in his distress; you who have been so 
much obliged to him ? ” And that Johnson answered, “Madam, 
I owe him no obligation ; what he did for me he would have 
done for a dog.” 

Johnson assured me, that the story was absolutely false : but 
like a man conscious of being in the right, and desirous of com- 
pletely vindicating himself from such a charge, he did not 
arrogantly rest on a mere denial, and on his general character, 
but proceeded thus: — “Sir, I was very intimate with that 
gentleman, and was once relieved by him from an arrest ; but 
I never was present when he was arrested, never knew that he 
was arrested, and I believe he never was in difficulties after the 
time when he relieved me. I loved him much ; yet, in talking 
of his general character, I may have said, though I do not 
remember that I ever did say so ; that as his generosity pro- 
ceeded from no principle, but was a part of his profusion, he 
would do for a dog what he would do for a friend : but I never 
applied this remark to any particular instance, and certainly 
not to his kindness to me. If a profuse man, who docs not 
value his money, and gives a large sum to a whore, gives half 
as much, or an equally large sum to relieve! a friend, it cannot 
be esteemed q.s virtue. This was all that I could say of that 
gentleman j and, if said at all, it must have been said after 
his death. Sir, I would have gone to the world’s end to 
relieve him. The. remark about the dog, if made by me, was 
such a sally as might escape one when painting a man highly.” 

On Tuesday, September 23, Johnson was remarkably cordial 
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to me. It being necessary for me to return to Scotland soon, 
I had fixed on the next day for my setting out, and 1 felt a 
tender concern at the thought of parting with him. He had, 
at this time, frankly communicated to me many particulars, 
which are inserted in this work in their proper places ; and 
once, when I happened to mention that the expence of my 
jaunt would come to much more than I had computed, he 
said, “ Why, Sir, if the expence were to be an inconvenience, 
you would have reason to regret it ; but, if you have had the 
money to spend, I know not that you could have purchased as 
much pleasure with it in any other way.” 

During this interview at Ashbourne, Johnson and I fre- 
quently talked with wonderful pleasure of mere trifles which 
had occurred in our tour to the Hebrides ; for it bad left a 
most agreeable and lasting impression upon his mind. 

He found fault with me for using the phrase to /m^e money. 
“ Don’t you see (said he) the impropriety of it ? To »iaAe 
money is to coin it : you should say ^et money.” The phrase, 
however, is, I think, pretty current. But Johnson was at all 
times jealous of infractions upon the genuine English language, 
and prompt to repress colloquial barbarisms j such as pledging 
myself, for undertaking', line, for deparlinent, or branch, as, the 
civil line, the banking line. He was particularly indignant against 
the almost universal use of the word idea in the sense of notion, 
ox opinion, when it is clear that idea c&n only signify something 
of which an image can be formed in the mind. We may have 
an idea dr image of a mountain, a tree, a building ; but we can- 
not surely have an idea or image of an argument or proposition. 
Yet we hear the sages of the law “ delivering their ideas upon 
the question under consideration j ” and the first spealcers in 
parliament “ entirely coinciding in the idea which has been ably 
stated by an honourable member;” — or “reprobating an idea 
unconstitutional, and fraught with the most dangerous conse- 
quences to a great and free country.” Johnson called this 
“ modern cant.” 

I perceived that he pronounced the word hea7'd, as if spelt 
with a double e, heerd, instead of sounding it herd, as is 
most usually done.^ He said, his reason was, that if it were 
pronounbed herd, there would be a single exception from the 
English pronunciation of the syllable ear, and he thought it 
better not to have that exception. 

r (Iti the epe of Queen Elizabetli thii u’ord wat frequently written, as doubtless it was 
pronound<^) 
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He praised Grainger’s “Ode on Solitude,” in Dodsley’s 
collection, and repeated, with great energy, the exordium : 

“ O Solitude, romantick maid, 

■Wlietlier by nodding towel's you tread ; 

Or haunt the desart’s trackless gloom. 

Or hover o'er the yawning tomb : 

Or climb the Andes’ difted side, 

Or by the Nile’s coy source abide j 
Or, starting from your hnlf-year'.s sleep, 
k'rom Hecm view the thawing derp j 
Or, at the puqde dawn of day, 

Taduor's nvarble waste survey.” 

observing, " This, Sir, is very noble.” 

In the evening our gentleman-farmer, and two others, 
entertained themselves and the company with a great number 
of tunes on the fiddle. Johnson desired to have “ Let ambition 
fire thy mind,” played over again, and appeared to give a 
patient attention to it ; though he owned to me that he was very 
insensible to the power of musick. I told him that it affected 
me to such a degree, as often to agitate my nerves painfully, 
producing in my mind alternate sensations of pathetic dejection, 
so that I was ready to shed tears j and of daring resolution, so 
that I was inclined to rush into the thickest part of the battle. 
“ Sir (said he,) I should never hear it, if it made me such a 
fool.” 

Much of the effect of musick, I am satisfied, is o-wing to the 
association of ideas. That air, which instantly and irresistibly 
excites in the Swiss, when in a foreign land, the maladie dwjuiis^ 
has, I am told, no intrinsick power of sound. And I know from 
my otvn experience, that Scotch reels, though brisk, make me 
melancholy, because I used to hear them in my early years, at 
a time when . Mr. Pitt called for soldiers " from the mountains 
of the north,” and numbers of brave Highlanders were going 
abroad, never to return, Whereas • the airs in “ The Beggar's 
Opera,” many of which are very soft, never fail to render me 
gay, because they are associated with the warm sensations and 
high spirits of London. — This evening, while some of the tunes 
of ordinary composition were played with no great skill, my 
frame was agitated, and I was conscious of a generous attach- 
ment to Dr. Johnson, as my preceptor and friend, mixed with 
an affectionate regret that he was an old man, whom I should 
probably lose in a short time. . I thought I could defend him 
at the point of my sword. My reverence and affection for him 
were in full glow. I said to him, “My dear Sir, we must' meet 
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every year, if you don’t quarrel with me.” Johnson. “ Nay, 
.Sir, you are more likely to quarrel with me, than I with you. 
My regard for you i.s greater almost than I have words to 
express j but I do not chuse to be always repeating it; wiite it 
down in the first leaf of your pocket-book, and never doubt of 
it again.” 

I talked to him of misery being “ the doom of man,” in this 
life, as displayed in his “ Vanity of Human Wishes.” Yet I 
observed that things were done upon the supposition of 
happiness ; grand houses were built, fine gardens were made, 
splendid places of publick amusement were contrived, and 
crowded with company. Johnson. “Alas, Sir, these are all only 
struggles for happmess. When I first entered Ranelagh, it gave 
an expansion and gay sensation to my mind, such as I never 
experienced any where else. But, as Xerxes wept when he 
viewed his immense army, and considered that not one of 
that great multitude would be alive a hundred year afterw.ords, 
so it went to my heart to consider that there was not one in all 
that brilliant circle, that was not afraid to go home and think ; 
but that the thoughts of each individual there, would be dis- 
tressing when alone.” This reflection was experimentally just. 
The feeling of languor,^ which succeeds the animation of 
gaiety, is itself a very severe pain ; and when the mind is then 
vacant, a thousand disappointments and vexations rush in and 
excruciate. Will not many even of my fairest readers allow this 
to be true ? 

I suggested, that being in love, and flattered with hopes of 
success ; or having some favourite scheme in view for the next 
day, might prevent that wretchedness of which we had been 
talking. Johnson. “Why, Sir, it may sometimes be so as 
you suppose ; but my conclusion is in general but' too true.” 

While Johnson and I stood in calm conference by ourselves 
in Dr, Taylor’s garden, at a pretty late hour in a serene autumn 
night, looking up to the heavens, I directed the discourse to 
the subject of a future state. My friend was in a placid and 
most benignant frame of mind. “ Sir, (said he,) I do not imagine 
that all things will be made clear to us immediately after death, 
but that the ways of Providence will be explained to us very 


1 Pope mendons, 

^'StretchM on the rack of a too easy chair/' 

But I recollect a couplet quite apposite to mytubject iu “ VirtuCi un Edilck Hpistlej" 
a beautiful and instruedve poeixii by an anonymous writer^ In 1758 ; whOi treatiufi of 
pleaStu'B iu excesS| saysi 

** Till languor, suffering on the rack of bliss. 

Confess that man was n* ver made for this/' 
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gradually.” I ventured to ask him whether, although the words 
of some texts of Scripture seemed strong in support of the 
dreadful doctrine of an eternity of punishment, vre might not 
hope that the denunciation was figurative, and would not 
literally be executed. Johnson. “Sir, you are to consider the 
intention of punishment in a future state. We have no reason 
to be sure that we shall then be no longer liable to offend 
against God. We do not know that even the angels are quite 
in a state of security ; nay, we know that some of them have 
fallen. It may therefore, perhaps, be necessary, in order to 
preserve both men and angels in a state of rectitude, that they 
should have contiriually before them the punishment of those 
who have deviated from it ; but we may hope that by some 
other means a fall from rectitude may be prevented. Some 
of the texts of Scripture upon this subject, are, as you observe, 
indeed strong ; but they may admit of a mitigated interpreta- 
tion,” He talked to me upon this awful and delicate question 
in a gentle tone, and as if afraid to be decisive. 

After supper I accompanied him to his apartment, and at 
my request he dictated to me an argument in favour of the 
negro who was then claiming his liberty, in an action in 
the Court of Session in Scotland. He had always been 
very zealous against slavery in every form, in which I with 
all deference thought that he discovered “a zeal without 
knowledge.” Upon one occasion, when in ■ company with 
some very grave men at Oxford, his toast was, “ Here’s to the 
next insurrection of the negroes in the West Indies.” His 
violent prejudice against our West Indian and American 
settlers appeared whenever there was an opportunity. To- 
wards the conclusion of his “ Taxation no Tyranny,” he says, 
“ how is it that we hear the loudest j/e^s for liberty among the 
drivers of negroes?” and in' his conversation with Mr. Wilkes ^ he 
asked, “ Where did Beckford and Trecothick learn English ? ” 
That Trecothick could both speak and write good English is 
well known. I myself was favoured with his correspondence 
concerning the brave Corsicans. And that Beckford could 
speak it with a spirit of honest resolution even to his Majesty, 
as his " faithful Lord-Mayor of London,” is commemorated by 
the noble monument erected to him in Guildhall. 

The argument dictated by Dr, Johnson was as follows : 

“ It must be agreed that in most ages many countries have 
had part of their inhabitants in a state of slavery j yet it may 

1 See page 54 of clus volume. 
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be doubted whether slavery can ever be supposed the natural 
condition of man. It is impossible not to conceive that men 
in their original state were equal ; and very difficult to imagine 
how one would be subjected to another but by violent com- 
pulsion, An individual may, indeed, forfeit his liberty by a 
crime ; but he cannot by that crime forfeit the liberty of his 
children. What is true of a criminal seems true likewise of a 
captive. A man may accept life from a conquering enemy on 
condition of perpetual servitude j but it is very doubtful 
whether he can entail that servitude on his descendants ; for 
no man can stipulate without commission for another. The 
condition which he himself accepts, his son or grandson 
perhaps would have rejected. If we should admit, what 
perhaps may with more reason be denied, that there are certain 
relations between man and man which may make slavery neces- 
sary and just, yet it can never be proved that he who is now 
suing for his freedom ever stood in any of those relations. He 
is certainly subject by no law, but that of violence, to his present 
master ; who pretends no claim to his obedience, but that he 
bought him from a merchant of' slaves, whose right to sell him 
never was examined. It is said that according to the constitu- 
tions of Jamaica he was legally enslaved ; these constitutions 
are merely positive j and apparently injurious to the rights of 
mankind, because whoever is exposed to sale is condemned 
to slavery without appeal; by whatever fraud or violence he 
might have been originally brought into the merchant’s 
power. In our own time Princes have been sold, by wretches 
to whose care they were entrusted, that they might have an 
European education ; but when once they were brought to a 
market in the plantations, little would avail either their dignity 
or their wrongs. The laws of Jamaica afford a negro no 
redress. His colour is considered as a sufficient testimony 
against him. It is to be lamented that moral right should ever 
give way to iJoHtical convenience. But if temptations of 
interest are sometimes too strong for human virtue, let us at 
least retain a virtue where there is no temptation to quit it. 
In the present case there is apparent right on one side, and 
no convenience on the other. Inhabitants of this island can 
neither gain riches nor power by taking away the liberty of any 
part of the human species. The sum of the argument is 
this : — No man is by nature the property of another ! The 
defendant is, therefore, by nature free: The rights of nature 
must be some way forfeited before they can be' justly taken 
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away : That the defendant has by any act forfeited the rights 
of nature we require to be proved ; and if no proof of such 
forteilure can be given, we doubt not but the justice of the 
court will declaiu him free.” 

I record Dr. Johnson’s argunttnt fairly upon this paiticular 
case : where, iierhaps, he was in the right. But I beg leave to 
enter my most solemn protest against his general doctrine with 
respect to the Stave T}ade. For I will resolutely say — that his 
unfavouiablc notion of it was owing to prejudice, and imperfect 
or false infoimation. The wild and dangerous attempt which 
has for some time been persisted in to obtain an act of our 
Legislature, to aboli.sh so very important and necessary a 
branch of commercial interest, must have been crushed at 
once, had not the insignificance of the zealots who vainly took 
the lead in it, made the vast body of Planters, Merchants, and 
others, whose immense properties are involved in that trade, 
reasonably enough suppose that there could be no danger. 
The encouragement which the attempt has received excites my 
wonder and indignation ; and though some men of .superiour 
abilities have supported it ; whether from a love of temporary 
popularity, when prosperous; or a love of general mischiel 
wlren desperate, my opinion is unshaken, To abolish a status^ 
which in all ages God has .sanctioned, and man has continued, 
would not only be robbery to an innumerable class of our 
fellow-subjects ; but it would be extreme cruelty to the African 
Bavages, a portion of whom it saves from mas.sacro, or intoler- 
able bondage in their own country, and introduces into a much 
happier slate of life ; especially now when their passage to tiro 
West Indies and their treatment there is humanely regulated. 
To abolish that trade would be to 

" shut Ihe gates of mercy on manlcinj." 

Whatever may have passed elsewhere concerning it, the 
House oir Lords is wise and independent; 

Intaminatis fnlget hnnoribus j 
Nec sumit aut ponil .secures 
Arbitiio popalaiis aui.e, 

I have read, conversed, and thought much upon the subject, 
and would recommend to all who are capable of conviction, an 
excellent Tract by my learned and ingenious friend John 
Ranby, Esq. entitled " Doubts on the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade.” To Mr. Ranby’s “Doubts,” I will apply Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke’s expression in praise of a Scotch Law 
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Book, called “ Dirleton’s Doubts ; ” “ his Doubts^ (said his 
Lordship,) are better than most people’s Certainties.” 

When I said now to Johnson, that I was afraid 1 kept him 
too late up, “No, Sir, (said he,) I don’t care though I sit all 
night with you.” This was an animated speech from a man in 
his sixt 3 '-ninth year. 

Had I been as attentive not to displease him as I ought to 
have been, I know not but this vigil might have been fulfilled ; 
but I unluckily entered upon the controversy concerning the 
right of Great-Britain to tax America, and attempted to argue 
in favour of our fellow-subjects on the other side of the 
Atlantick. I insisted that America might be very well 
governed, and made to yield sufficient revenue by the means 
of influence, as exemplified in Ireland, while the people might 
be pleased with the imagination of their participating of the 
British constitution, ly having a body of representatives, with- 
out whose consent money could not be exacted from them. 
Johnson could not bear my thus opposing his avowed opinion, 
which he had exerted himself with an extreme degree of heat 
to enforce j and the violent agitation into which he was thrown, 
while answering, or rather reprimanding me, alarmed me so, 
that I heartily repented of my having unthinkingly introduced 
the subject. I myself, however, grew warm, and the change 
was great, from the calm state of philosophical discussion in 
which we had a little before been pleasingly employed. 

I talked of the corruption of the British Parliament, in 
which I alledged that any question, however unreasonable or 
unjust, might be carried by a venal majority; and I spoke 
with high admiration of the Roman Senate, as if composed of 
men sincerely desirous to resolve what they should think best 
for their country. My friend would allow no such character to 
the Roman Senate; and he maintained that the British 
Parliament was not corrupt, and that there was no occasion to 
corrupt its members ; asserting, that there was hardly ever any 
question of great importance before Parliament, any question 
in which a man might not very well vote either upon one side 
or the other. He said there had been none in his time except 
that respecting America. 

We were fatigued by the contest, which was produced by my 
want of caution ; and he was not then in the humour to slide 
into easy and cheerfhl talk. It therefore so happened, that we 
were after an hour or two very willing to separate and go to 
bed. 
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On Wednesday, September 24, I went into Dr. Johnson’s 
room before he got up, and finding that the storm of the 
preceding night was quite laid, I sat down upon his bed-side, 
and he talked with as much readiness and good humour as 
ever. He recommended to me to plant a considerable part of 
a large moorish farm which I had purchased, and he made 
several calculations of the expcnce and profit ; for he delighted 
in exercising his mind on the science of numbers. He pressed 
upon me the importance of planting at the first in a very 
sufficient manner, quoting the saying “/« belh non licet Ms 
errare:” and adding, “ this is equally true in planting." 

I spoke with gratitude of Dr. Taylor's hospitality j and as 
evidence that it was not on account of his good table alone 
that Johnson visited him often, I mentioned a little anecdote 
which had escaped my friend’s recollection, and at hearing 
which repeated, he smiled. One evening, when I was sitting 
with him, Frank delivered this message : “ Sir, Dr. Taylor sends 
his compliments to you, and begs you will dine with him 
to-morrow. He has got a hare.’’ — “ My compliments (said 
Johnson) and I’ll dine with him — hare or rabbit.” 

After breakfast I departed, and pursued my journey north- 
wards. I took my post-chaise from the Green Man, a very 
good inn at Ashbourne, the mistress of which, a mighty civil 
gentlewoman, courtseying very low, presented me with an 
engraving of the sign of her house ; to which she had subjoined, 
in her own hand-writing, an address in such singular simplicity 
of style, that I have preserved it pasted upon one of the boards 
of my original Journal at this time, and shall here insert it for 
the amusement of my readers : 

“Afi KILLINGLEY's duty ivaits upon Mr. Boswell, is 
exceedingly obliged to him for this favour ; whenever he comes this 
way, hopes for a continmnee of t/u same. Would Afr. Boswell 
name the house to his extensive acquaintance, it wyuld he a 
singular favour conferdd on one who has it hot in her ptrioer to 
make any other return but her most grateful thanks, and sinceresi 
prayers for his happiness in time, and in a blessed eternity. 

“ Tuesday morn,'’ 

From this meeting at Ashbourne I derived a considerable 
accession to my Johnsonian store. I communicated my 
original Journal to Sir William Forbes, in whom I have always 
placed ■ deserved confidence ; and what he wrote to me con- 
cerning it is 80 much to my credit as the biographer of Johnson, 
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that my readers will, I hope, grant me their indulgence for here 
inserting it : “ It is not once or twice going over it (says Sir 
William,) that will satisfy me ; for I find in it a high degree of 
instruction as well as entertainment ; and I derive more benefit 
from Dr. Johnson's admirable discussions than I should be able 
to draw from his personal conversation ; for I suppose there 
is not a man in the world to whom he discloses his senti- 
ments so freely as to yourself.” 

I cannot omit a curious circumstance which occurred at 
Edensor-inn, close by Chatsworth, to survey the magnificence 
of which I had gone a considerable way out of my road to 
Scotland. The inn was then kept by a very jolly landlord, 
whose name, 1 think, was Malton. He happened to mention 
that “ the celebrated Dr. Johnson had been in his house.” I 
enquired loho this Dr. Johnson was, that I might hear my host’s 
notion of him. “ Sir, (said he,) Johnson, the great writer ; 
Oddity, as they call him. He’s the greatest writer in England ; 
he writes for the ministry; he has. a correspondence abroad, 
and lets them know what’s going on.” 

My friend, who had a thorough dependance upon the authen- 
ticity of my relation without any mMlishvient, as falsehood or 
fiction is too gently called, laughed a good deal at this represent- 
ation of himself. 

“Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Sept. 29, 1777. 

“ MY DEAR' SIR, 

" By the first post I inform you of my safe, arrival at my 
own house, and that I had the comfort of finding my wife and 
children all in good health. 

“ When I look back upon our late interview, it appears to ,me 
to have answered expectation better than almost any scheme of 
happiness that I ever put in execution. My Journal is stored 
with wisdom and wit ; and my memory is filled with the 
recollection of lively and affectionate feelings, which now, I think, 
yield me more satisfaction than at the time when they w^re 
first excited. I haye experienced , this upon other occasions. 

I shall be obliged to you, if you will explaiq jt to me j for It seems 
wonderful that pleasure should be more vivid at a distance than 
when near. I wish you may find yourself iq a, humour to d,o me 
this favour ; but I flatter myself with no strong hope of it ; for 
I have observed, that unless upon very serious occasions, yotif 
letters to me ai-e not answers to those which I write.” 
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[I then expressed much uneasiness that I had mentioned to 
him the name of the gentleman who had told me the story 
so much lo his disadvantage, the truth of which he had com- 
pletely refuted ; for that my having done so might be interpreted 
as a breach of confidence, and o/Tend one whose society I 
valued : — therefore earnestly requesting that no notice might be 
taken of it to any body, till I should be in London, and have 
an opportunity to talk it over with the gentleman.] 

“ To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ Yod will wonder, or you have wondered, why no letter 
has come from me. What you wrote at your return, had in it 
such a strain of cowardly caution as gave me no pleasure. 1 
could not well do what you wished ; I had no need lo vex you 

with a refusal. I have seen Mr. , and as to him have set 

all right, without any inconvenience, so far as I know, to you. 
Mrs. Thrale had forgot the story. You may now be at ease. 

“ And at ease I certainly wish you, for the kindness that you 
showed in coming so long a journey to see me. It was pity to 
keep you so long in pain, but, upon reviewing the matter, I do 
not see what I could have done better than I did. 

"I hope you found at your return my dear enemy and all her 
little people quite well, and had no reason to repent of your 
journey, I think on it with great gratitude. 

“ I was not well when you left me at the Doctor’s, and I grew 
worse j yet I staid on, and at 1 jchfield was very ill. Trtivelling, 
however, did not make me worse ; and when I came to London, 
I complied with a summons to go to Brighthelmstone, where j 
saw Beauclerk, and staid three days. 

“Our Clud has recommenced last Friday, but I was not 
there. Langton has another wench.^ Mrs, Tlirale is in hopes 
of a young brewer. They got by their trade last year a very 
large sum, and their expences are proportionate. 

“ Mrs. Williams’s health is very bad. And I have had for 
some time a very difHcult and laborious respiration ; but I am 
better by purges, abstinence, and other methods. I am yet, 
however, much behind-hand in my health and rest. 

“ Dr. Blair's sermons are now universally commended ; but 
let him think that I had the honour of first finding and first 
praising his excellencies. I did not stay to add my voice to 
that of the publick. 


1 A dnughl^ hom to him* 
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“ My dear Friend, let me thank you once more for your 
visit j you did me great honour, and I hope met with nothing 
that displeased 3’ou. I staid long at Ashbourne, not much 
pleased, yet aukward at departing. I then went to Lichfield, 
where 1 found my friend at Stow-hilP very dangerously diseased. 
Suclt is life. Let us try to pass it well, whatever it be, for there 
is surely sometliing beyond-it. 

“ Well, now, I hope all is well, write as soon as you con to, 
dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, Nov. 25, 

“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“"Edinburgh, Nov. 29, 1777. 

“MY DEAR SIR, 

“ This day’s post has at length relieved me from much 
uneasiness, by bringing me a letter from you. I was, indeed, 
doubly uneasy ; — on my own account and yours. I was very 
anxious to be secured against any bad consequences from my 
imprudence in mentioning the gentleman’s name who had told 
me a story to your disadvantage; and as I could hardly 
suppose it possible, that you would delay so long to make me 
easy, Unless you were ill, I was not a little apprehensive about 
you. You must not be offended when I venture to tell you 
that you appear to me to have been too rigid upon this occa- 
sion. The * cowardly aiution which gave you no pleasure^ was 
suggested to me by a friend here, to whom I mentioned the 
strange story, and the detection of its falsity, as an instance 
how one may bo deceived by what is apparently very good 
authority. But, as I am still iiersuadcd, that as I might have 
obtained the truth, without mentioning the gentleman’s name, 
it was wrong in me to do it, I cannot see that you are just in 
blaming my caution. But if you were ever so just in your 
disapprobation, might you not have dealt more tenderly with 
me ? 

“ I went to Auchinleck about the middle of October, and 
passed some time with my father very comfortably. 

ife iK ^ >1^ >1’ >K 

" I am engaged in a criminal prosecution against a country 
schoolmaster, for indecent behaviour to his female scholars. 
There is no statute against such abominable conduct ; .but it 

Mrs. Aston. 
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is punishable at common law. I shall be obliged to you for your 
assistance in this extraordinary trial. I ever am, my dear Sir, 

“ Your faithful humble servant, 

“ James Boswell.’’ 

About this time I wrote to Johnson, givijig him an account 
of the decision of the Negro came, by the Court of Session, 
which by those who hold even the mildest and best regulated 
slavery in abomination, (of which number I do not hesitate to 
declare that I am none,) should be remembered with high 
respect, and to the credit of Scotland; for it went upon a 
much broader ground than the case of Somerset, which wa.s 
decided in England ; ^ being truly the general question, whether 
a perpetual obligation of service to one master in any mode 
should be sanctified by the law of a free country. A negro, 
then called Joseph Knight, a native of Africa, having been 
brought to Jamaica in the usual course of the slave trade, and 
purchased by a Scotch gentleman in that island, had attended 
his master to Scotland, where it was officiously suggested to 
him that he would be found entitled to his liberty without any 
limitation. He accordingly brought his action, in the course 
of which the advocates on both sides did themselves great 
honour. Mr. Maclaurin has had the praise of Johnson, for 
his argument * in favour of the negro, and Mr. Macgonochie 
distinguished himself on the same side, by his ingenuity and 
extraordinary research. Mr. Cullen, on the part of the master, 
discovered good information and sound reasoning j in which 
he was well supported by Mr. James Ferguson, remarkable for 
a manly understanding, and a knowledge both of books and of 
the world. But I cannot too highly praise the speech which 
Mr. Henry Dundas generously contributed to the cause of the 
sooty stranger. Mr. Dundas’s Scottish accent, which has been 
so often in vain obtruded as an objection to his powerful 
abilities in parliament, wa.s no disadvantage to him in his own 
country. And I do declare, that upon this memorable question 
he impressed me, and I believe all his audience, with such 
feelings as were produced by some of the most eminent 
orations of antiquity. This testimony I liberally give to the 

1 S«e Statq TrinlSj Vol. XL p. pp, and Mr. Hargrave's argument. 

2 Tha motto to It was Imppily' cuosen : 

Qvttmvis UU nigtr% tu candiAts 

1 cannot avoid mentioning a circumstance no less strange than true, that a hrothtt 
Advocate in considerable practice, but of wiiom it certainly cannot be said Tnsenuas 
didiciiJideliUr asked Mr« Maclaurin, with a face of ilippaut assurance, Are the&e 

words your own?" 
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excellence of an old friend, with whom it has been my lot to 
differ very widely upon many political topicks ; yet I persuade 
myself without malice. A great majority of the Lords of 
Session decided for the negro. But four of their number, the 
Lord President, Lord Elliock, Lord Monboddo, and Lord 
Covington, resolutely maintained the lawfulness of a sfaius, 
which has been acknowledged in all ages and countries, and 
that when freedom flourished, as in old Greece and Rome. 


"To James Boswell, Esq. 

"dear sir, 

“ This is the time of the year in which all express their 
good wishes to their friends, and I send mine to you and your 
family. May your lives be long, happy, and good. I have 
been much out of order, but, I hope, do not grow worse. 

“ The crime of the schoolmaster whom you are engaged to 
pro.secute is very great, and may be suspected to be too 
common. In our law it would be a breach of the peace and 
a misdemeanour: that is, a kind of indefinite crime, not 
capital, but punishable at the discretion of the Court. You 
cannot want matter : all that needs to be said will easily 
occur. 

“ Mr. Shaw, the aulhour of the Gaelick Grammar, desires 
me to make a request for him to Lord Eglintoune, that he may 
be appointed Chaplain to one of the new-raised regiments. 

“ All our friends are as they were 5 little has happened to 
them of either good or bad. Mrs. Thrale ran a great black 
hair-dressing pin into her eye; but by great evacuation she 
kept it from inflaming, and it is almost well. Miss Reynolds 
has been out of order, but is better. Mrs. Williams is in a 
very poor state of health. 

“If I should write on, I should, perhaps, write only 
complaints, and therefore I will content myself with telling you, 
that I love to think on you, and to hear from you ; and that I 
am, dear Sir, 

“Yours faithfully, 

“Deceiubei- 27, 1777." “ SaM. JOHNSON.” 


“.DEAR SIR, 


“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

" Edinburgh, Jan, 8, 1 778. 


“Your congratulations upon a. new year are mbced with 
complaint : mine must be so too. My wife has for some time 
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been very ill, having been confined to tlie house these three 
months by a severe cold, attended with alarming symptoms. 

[Here I gave a particular account of the distress which the 
person, upon every account most dear to me, suffered ; and of 
the dismal state of apprehension in whicli I now was : adding 
that I never stood more in need of his consoling philosophy.] 

“ Did you ever look at a book written by Wilson, a Scotch- 
man, under the Latin name of Voltisenm, according to the 
custom of literary men at a certain period. It is entitled ‘ De 
Animi Tranquilliiate’ I eamastly desire tranquillity. Bona 
res qtties ; but I fear I shall never attain it : for, when 
unoccupied, I grow gloomy, and occunatioii agitates me to 
feverishness. 

•»***## 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

"To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“To a letter so interesting as your last, it is proper to 
return some answer, , however Tittle I may be disposed to 
write. 

“Your alarm at your lady’s illness was reasonable, and not 
disproportionate to the appearance of the disorder. I hope 
your physical friend's conjecture is now verified, and all fear of 
a consumption at an end ; a little care and exercise wDl then 
restore her. London is a good air for ladies; and if you 
bring her hither, I will do for her what she did for me — I will 
retire from my apartments for her accommodation. Behave 
kindly to her, and keep her cheerful. 

“ You always seem to call for tenderness. Know then, that 
in the first month of the present year I very highly esteem and 
very cordially love you. I hope to tell you this at the 
beginning of every year as long as we live ; and why should we 
trouble ourselves to tell or hear it oftener ? 

“ Tell Veronica, Euphemia, and Ale.xander, that I wish them, 
as well as their parents, many happy years. 

“You have ended the negro's cause much to my mind. 
Lord Auchinleck and dear Lord Hailes were on the side of 
liberty. Lord Hailes’s name reproaches me ; but if he saw 
my languid neglect of my own affairs, he would rather pity 
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than resent my neglect of bis. I hope to mend, ut et mUii 
vivani et amids. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"Jan. 24, 177S.” 

“ My service to my fellow-traveller, Joseph.” 

Johnson maintained a long and intimate friendship with 
Mr. Welch, who succeeded the celebrated Henry Fielding as 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for ^Vestminster ; 
kept a regular office for the police of that great district ; and 
discharged his iniportant trust, for many years, faithfully and 
ably. Johnson, who had an eager and unceasing curiosity to 
know human life in all its variety, told me, that he attended 
Mr. Welch in his office for a whole winter, to hear the examin- 
ations of the culprits; but that he found an almost uniform 
tenor of misfortune, wretchedness, and profligacy. Mr. Welch’s 
health being impaired, he was advised to try the effect of a 
warm climate; and Johnson, by his interest with Mr. 
Chamier, procured him leave of absence to go to Italy, and a 
promise that the pension or salary of two hundred pounds a 
year, which Government allowed him, should not be discon- 
tinued. Mr. Welch accordingly went abroad, accompanied by 
his daughter Anne, a young lady of uncommon talents and 
literature. ' 

"To Saunders Welch, Esq. at the English Coffee- 
House, Rome. 

“dear sir, 

" To have suffered one of my best and dearest friends to 
pass almost two years in foreign countries without a letter, has 
a very shameful appearance of inattention. But the truth is, 
that there was no particular time in which I had any thing 
particular to say ; and general expressions of good will, 1 hope, 
our long friendship is grown toO' solid to want. 

“Of publick affairs you have information from the news- 
papers wherever you go, for the English keep no secret ; and 
of other things, Mrs. Nollekens informs you. My intelligence 
could therefore be of no use ; and Miss Nancy’s letters made 
it unnecessary to write' to you for information ; I was likewise 
for some time out of humour, to find that motion, and nearer 
approaches to the sun, did not restore your health so, fast as I 
expected. Of your health, the accounts have lately been more 
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pleading j and I have the gratification of imagining to myself 
a length of years which I hope you have gained, and of which 
the enjoyment will be improved by a vast accession of images 
and observations which your journies and various residence 
have enabled you to make and accumulate. You have travelled 
with this felicity, almost peculiar to yourself, that your com- 
panion is not to part from you at your journey’s end ; but you 
are to live on together, to help each other’.s recollection, and 
to supply each other's omissions. The world has few greater 
pleasures than that which two fiiends enjoy, in tracing back, 
at some distant time, those trans.actions and events through 
which they have passed together. One of the old man’s 
miseries is, that he cannot easily find a companion able to 
partake with him of the past. You and your fellow-traveller 
have this comfort in store, that your conversation will be not 
easily exhausted; one will always be glad to say what the 
other will always be willing to hear. 

“ That you may enjoy this pleasure long, your health must 
have your constant attention. I suppose you propose to 
return this year. There is no need of haste : do not come 
hither before the height of summer, that you may fall gradually 
into the inconveniences of your native clime. July seems to 
be the proper month, August and September will prepare 
you for the winter. After having travelled so far to find health, 
you must take care not to lose it at home ; and I hope a little 
care will effectually preserve it. 

“ Miss Nancy has doubtless kept a con.stant and copious 
journal. She must not expect to be welcome when she returnsj 
without a great mass of information. Let her review her 
journal often, and set down what she finds herself to have 
omitted, that she may trust, to memory as little as possible, for 
memory is soon confused by a quick succession of things; and 
she . will grow every day less confident of the truth of her own 
narratives,, unless she can recur to some written memorials. 
If she has satisfied herself witli hints, instead of full represent- 
ations, let her supply the deficiencies now wliile her memory 
is yet fresh, and while her father’s memory may help her. If 
she observes this direction, she will not have travelled in vain ; 
for she will bring home a book with which she may, entertain 
herself to the end of life. If it were not now too late, I would 
advise her to note the^ impression which the first sight of 
anything new and wonderful made upon her mind. Let her 
now set her thoughts down as she can recollect them; for 
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faint as they may already be, they will grow every day 
fainter. 

“ Perhaps I do not flatter myself unreasonably when I 
imagine that you may wish to know something of me. I can 
gratify your benevolence with no account of health. The 
hand of time, or of disease, is very heavy upon me. I pass 
lestless and uneasy nights, harassed with convulsions of my 
breast, and flatulencies at my stomach; and restless nights 
make heavy days. But nothing will be mended by complaints, 
and therefore I will make an end. 'When we meet, we will 
tiy to forget our cares and our maladies, and contribute, as we 
can, to the cheai fulness of each other. If I had gone with 
you, I believe I should have been better ; but 1 do not know 
that it was in my power. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"Feb. 3, 1778.’* 

This letter, while it gives .admirable advice how to travel to 
the best advantage, and will therefore be of very general use, 
is another eminent proof of Johnson’s warm and affectionate 
heart.^ 

“To i)R. Samuel Johnson. 

“Edinbui-gh, Feb. 26, 1778. 

" MY DEAR SIR, 

“ Why I have delayed, for near a month, to thank 
you for your last affectionate letter, I cannot say; for my 
mind has been in belter health these three weeks than for 
some years past. I believe I have evaded till I could send 
you a copy of lAird Hailes’s opinion on the ncgi-o’s cause, 
which he wishes you to read, and correct any errours that 
there may be in the language; for, (says he,) ‘we live in a 
ciitical, though not a learned age ; and I seek to screen myself 
under the shield of Ajax.’ I communicated to him your 
apology for keeping the sheets of his ‘ Annals ’ so long. He 
says, ‘I am sorry to see that Dr. Johnson is in a state of 
languor. Why should a sober Christian, neither an enthusiast 
nor a fanatick, be very merry or very sad ? ' I envy his Lord- 
shiji’s comfortable constitution; but well do I know that 

^ The fncnd^hlp between Mr. Welch nnd him wAf> unbroken* Mr. Welch died not 
mni^ months beion: him, end bequeathed him five gulnees for a rinff, which Tohnkon 
received with tendeinese, as a kind memorisl. Hisjeeord consunt for hlti friend 
Mr. Welch’s daughimj of whom, Jane is maiiiodto Mr, KpUekenS| the&tatuaiyi whose 
merit is too well Icnown to requite auy praise from me. 

H — 
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languor and dejection will afflict the best, however excellent 
their principles. I am in possession of Lord Hailes’s opinion 
in his own hand-writing, and have had it for some lime. My 
excuse then for procrastination must be, that I wanted to have 
it copied ; and 1 have now put that off so long, that it will be 
better to bring it with me than send it, as I shall probably get 
you to look at it sooner, when I solicit you in person. 

“ My wife, who is, I thank God, a good deal better, is much 
obliged to you for your very polite and courteous offer of your 
apartment : but, if she goes to London, it will be best for her 
to have lodgings in the more airy vicinity of Hyde-Park. I, 
however, doubt much if I shall be able to prevail with her to 
.accompany me to the metropolis ; for she is so different from 
you and me, that she dislikes travelling ; and she is so anxious 
about her children, that she thinks she should be unhappy 11 
at a distance from them. She therefore wishes rather to go to 
some country place in Scotland, where she can have them 
with her. 

“ I purpose being in London about the 20th of next month, 
as I think it creditable to appear in the House of Lords as one 
of Douglas’s Counsel, in the great and last competition between 
Duke Hamilton and him. 

* S' * >c * =i< 

“ I am sorry poor Mrs. Williams is so ill : though her temper 
is unpleasant, she has always been polite and obliging to me. 

I wish many happy years to good Mr. Levett, who I suppose 
holds his usual place at your breakfast-table.^ 

“ 1 ever am, my dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

To THE Same. 

“Edinburgh, Feb. 28, 1778. 

“ MY DEAR SIR, 

“You are at present busy amongst the English poets, 
preparinjg, for the public instruction and entertainment, Pre- 
faces, biographical and critical. It will not, therefore, be out 
of season to appeal to you for the decision of a controversy 

1 Dr. Fercyr the Bishop of Dronioie, humorously observed, that T<evoU uW cu 
breakfnst on the crust of a roll, which JontLson, after loarinff out the crumb for himself, 
threw to his humble friend. > 

, [Perhaps tlm word thmn is here too stroui?. Dr. Johnson never treated Levett with 
coiuembt ; it is clear indeed from various clrcumi>tances, that he had great kindness for 
him. X have often £<een Johnson at breakfast, nccompantcU, or rather attended, by 
Levett, who had always the iiianagemenl iif the tea-kettle. '*M.] 
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which has arisen between a lady and me concerning a passage 
in Parnell. That poet tells us, that his hermit quitted his 
cell 

‘ to know the world by siijht, 

To find if books or ssmains repoi L it right ; 

(For yet by swains alrnte the world he knew, 

Whoiie feel came waiid’riiig o’er the nightly dew.) ’ 

I maintain, that there is an inconsistency here ; for as the 
Hermit’s notions of the world were formed from the reports 
both of books and SToai/is, he could not justly be said to know 
by siuaisis alone. Be pleased to judge between us, and let us 
have your reasons.^ 

“What do you say to ‘Taxation no Tyranny' now, after 
Lord North’s declaration or confession, or whatever else his 
conciliatory speech should be called ? I never dilfered from 
you in politicks but upon two points, — the Middlese.i Election, 
and the Taxation of the Americans by the British Houses of 
Reprisentatives. There is a charm in the word Parliament, 
so I avoid it. As I am a steady and a warm Tory, I regret 
that the King does not see it to be better for him to receive 
constitutional supplies from his American subjects by the voice 
of their own assemblies, where his Royal Person is represented, 
than through the medium of his British subjects. I am per- 
suaded that the power of the Crown, which I wish to increase, 
would be greater when in contact with all its dominions, than 
if ‘ the rays of regal bounty,’ - wfere ‘ to shine ’ upon America, 
through that dense and troubled body, a modern British Par- 
liament. But, enough of this subject ; for your angry voice 
at Ashbourne upon it, stilt sounds aweful ‘ in my mind’s ears' 
“ I ever am, my dear Sir, 

‘ Vour most affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

“To THE Same. 

“Edinburgh, March 12, 177S. 

“ MY DEAE SIR, 

“ The alarm of your late illness distressed me but a few 
hours ; for dn the evening of the day that it reached me, I 
found it contradicted in ‘The London Chronicle,’ which I 
could depend upon as authentick concerning you, Mr. 

^ [bee this subject discussed in a subieq'ient patre, under May 3, 7779* 

^ Alluding to a line in his ** Vanity of Human Wiihea/’ describing Cirdinnl Wolsey in 
hif. state of elevation : . , ' 

** Through him the rays of regal bounty sihine. 
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Sirahfin being the printer of it. I did not see the paper in 
which ‘ the approaching extinction of a bright luminary ’ was 
announced. Sir William Forbes told me of it j and he says 
he saw me so uneasy, that he did not give me the report in 
such strong terms as he read it. He afterwards sent me a 
letter from Mr. Langton to him, which relieved me much. I 
am, however, not quite easy, as I have not heard from you ; 
and now I shall not have that comfort before I see you, for I 
set out for London to-morrow before the post comes in. I 
hope to be with you on Wednesday morning ; and I ever am, 
with the liighc'sl veneration, 

“My dear Sir, your most obliged, 

“Faithful, and aftectionaie humble servant, 

“ J.\MES Boswei.t,.” 

On Wednesday, March i8, I arrived in London, and was 
informed by good Mr. Francis, that his master was better, and 
was gone to Mr. Thrale’s at Slreatham, to which place I 
wrote to him, begging to know when he would be in town. 
He was not expected for some time; but next day having 
called on Dr. Tiiylor, in Dean's-yard, Westminster, I found 
him there, and was told he had come to town for a few hours. 
He met me with his usual kindne.ss, but instantly returned to 
the writing of something on which he was employed when I 
came in, and on which he seemed much intent. Finding him 
thus engaged, 1 made my visit very short, and had no more of 
his conversation, except his expressing a serious regret that a 
friend of ours was living at too much expence, considering how 
poor an appearance he made : “ If (said he) a man has splen- 
dour from his e.\pence, if he spend.s his money in pride or in 
pleasure, he has value : but if hu lets others spend it for him, 
which is most commonly the case, he has no advantage from 
it.” 

On Friday, March zo, I found him at his own house, sitting 
with Mrs. Williams, and was informed that the room formerly 
allotted to me was now appropriated to a charitable purpo.se ; 
Mrs. Desmoulins,^ and I think her daughter, and a Miss 
Carmichael, being all lodged in it. Such was his humanity, 
and such his genero.sity, that Mrs. Desmoulin.s herself told 
me, he allowed her half-a-gumea a week. Let it lie remem- 
bered, that this was above a twelfth part of his pension. 

1 DAU(;hter of Dr. Swlnfcn, Johnson'^ gudfather, and widow of Mr. DesoiouIIfis, a 
writins-inaster* 
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His liberaliiy, indeed, was at all periods of his life very 
remarkable. Mr. Howard, of Lichfield, at wliose father’s 
house Johnson had in his early years been kindly received, 
told me, that when he was a boy at the Charter-house, his 
fattier wrote to him to go and pay a visit to Mr. Samuel 
Johnson, which he accordingly did, and found him in an 
upper room, of poor appearance. Johnson received him 
with much courteousness, and talked a great deal to him, as 
to a school-boy, of the course of his education, and' other 
particulars. When he afterwards came to know and under- 
stand the higli character of this great man, he recollected his 
condescension with wonder. He added, that when he was 
going away, Mr. Johnson presented him with half-a guinea ; 
and this, said Mr. Howard, was at a time when he probably 
had not another. 

We retired from Mrs. Williams to another room. Tom 
Davies soon after joined us. Pie had now unfortunately 
failed in his circumstances, and was much indebted to Dr. 
Johnson’s kindness for obtaining for him many alleviations of 
his distress. After he went away, Johnson blamed his folly in 
quitting the stage, by which he and his wife got five hundred 
pounds a year. I said, I believed it was owing to Churchill’s 
attack upon biro, 

“ He mouth-s a sentence, as curs ttioiUh a bone.” 

Johnson. I believe so, too, Sir. But what a man is he, who 
is to be driven from the stage by a line ? Another line would 
have driven him from his shop.” 

I told him that I was engaged as Counsel at the bar of the 
House of Commons to oppose a road-bill in the county of 
Stirling, and asked him what mode he would advise me to 
follow in addressing such an audience. Johnson. "Why, Sir, 
you must provide yourself with a good deal of extraneous 
matter, which you are to produce occasionally, so as to fill up , 
the time j for you must consider, that they do not listen much. 
If you begin with the strength of your cause, it may be lost 
before they begin to listen. AVhen you catch a moment of 
attention, press the merits of the question upon them.” He 
said, as to one point of the merits, that he thought “ it would 
be a wrong thing to depxive the small landholders of the 
privilege of assessing themselves for making and repairing the 
high roads ; ti was destroying a certain portion of liberty^ without 
a good reason, which was always a bad thing." When I men 
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tioned this observation next day to Mr. Wilkes, he pleasantly 
said, “What ! does he talk of libeity? Liberty is as ritliculous 
in Ms mouth as Religon in mine." Mr. Wilkes’s advice as to 
the best mode of speaking at the bar of the House of Commons, 
was not more respectful towards the senate, than that of Dr. 
Johnson. “Be as impudent as you can, as merry as you can, 
and say whatever comes uppermost. Jack Lee is the best 
heard there of any Counsel j and he is the most impudent 
dog, and always abusing us.” 

In my interview with Dr. Johnson this evening, I was quite 
easy, quite as his companion j upon which I find in ray Journal 
the following reflection : “So ready is my mind to suagest 
matter for dissatisfaction, that I felt a sort .of regret that I was 
so easy. I missed that aweful reverence with which I used to 
contemplate Mr. Samuel Johnson, in the complex magni- 
tude of his literary, moral, and religious character. I have a 
wonderful superstitious love of mystery ; when, perhaps, the 
truth is, that it is owing to the cloudy darkness of my own 
mind. 1 should be glad that I am more advanced in my 
progress of being, so that I can view Dr. Johnson with a 
steadier and clearer eye. My dissatisfaction to-night was 
foolish. Would it not be foolish to regret that we shall have 
less mystery in a, future state ? That ' we now see in a glass 
darkly,’ but shall ‘ then see face to face ’ ? ” — I’his reflection, 
which I thus freely communicate, will be valued by the think- 
ing part of my readers, who may' have themselves experienced 
a similar state of mind. 

He returned next day to Streatham, to Mr. Thralc’s ; where, 
as Mr. Strahan ‘once complained to me, “ he was in a great 
measure absorbed from the society of his old friends.” I was 
kept in London by business, and WTote to him on the 27th, 
that “ a separation from him for a week, when we were so near, 
was equal to a separation for a year, when we were at four 
hundred miles distance.” I went to Streatham on Monday, 
March 30. Before he appeared, Mrs. Thrale made a very 
characteristical remark :-t— “ I do not know for certain what will 
please Dr. Johnson : but I know for certain that it will displea.se 
him to praise any thing, even what he likes, extravagantly.” 

At dinner he laughed at querulous declamations against the 
age, on account of luxury,- increase of London,— scarcity of 
provisions, — and other such topicks. " Houses (said he) will be 
built till rents fall ; and corn is more plentiful now than ever 
■i'i was. ’ . . 
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] had before dinner repeated a ridiculous story told me by 
an old man, who had been a passenger with me in the stage- 
coach to-day. Mrs. Thrale, having taken occasion to allude to 
it, in talking to me, called it “The story told you by the old 
woman .” — “ Now, Madam, (said I.) give me leave to catch you 
in the fact : it was not an old woman, but an old man, whom I 
mentioned as having told me tins.” I presumed to take an 
opportunity, in presence of Johnson, of shewing this lively lady 
how ready she was, unintentionally, to deviate from exact 
authenticity of narration. 

Thomas h. Kempis (he observed) must be a good book, as 
the world has opened its arms to receive it. It is said to have 
been printed, in one language or other, as many times as there 
have been months since it first came out.* I always was 
struck by this sentence in it : “ Be not angry that you cannot 
make others as you wish them to be, since you cannot make 
yourself as you wish to be.” ® 

He said “ I was angry with Hurd about Cowley, for having 
published a selection of his works : but, upon better considera- 
tion, I think there is no impropriety in a man’s publishing as 
much as he chooses of any authour, if he does not put the rest 
out of the way. A man, for instance, may print the Odes of 
Horace alone.” He seemed to be in a more indulgent humour, 
than when this subject was discussed between him and Mr. 
Murphy. 

When we were at tea and coffee, there came in Lord Trim- 
lestown, in whose family was an ancient Irish peerage, but it 
suffered by taking the generous side in the troubles of the last 
century.^ He was a man of pleasing conversation, and was 
accompanied by a young gentleman, his son. 

I mentioned that I had in my possession the Life of Sir 
Robert Sibbald, the celebrated Scottish antiquary, and founder 
of the Royal College of Physicians at Edinburgh, in the origi- 
nal manuscript in his own hand writing; and that it was, 1 
believed, the most natural and candid account of himself that 
ever was given by any man. As an instance, he tells that the 
Duke of Perth, then Chancellor of Scotland, pressed him very 

1 [The first edition was in 2499. Between that period and X7Q3, according: to this 
acc.oimt| there were three thousand six hundred editions. But tills is very improMble.-^ 
M-l 

& [The original passage Id : Si nan notes le talem facere, qualem vis, quomodo poteris 
aliumad tuum habere beneplocitum f De Inilt. Christ jLIb. I. Cap. xvi.— J. B 04 Wvt«l.] 

{&*nce this was written, the attainder bos been reversed : and Nfcbolas Bamew&ll is 
iirm* a peer of Ireland with tills title. The j^son mentioned in t^e text bad SMdied 
jihysick, and prescribed to the poor. Hence arose the subsequent coaversation. — 
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much to come over to the Roman Catholick faith : that he 
resisted ail his (Jracc’s arguments for a considerable time, till 
one day he felt himself, as it were, instantaneously convinced, 
and with tears in his eyes ran into the Duke’s arms, and 
embraced the ancient religion ; that he continued very steady 
in it for some time, and accompanied his Grace to London one 
winter, and lived in his household; that there he found the 
rigid fasting prescribed by the church very severe upon him ; 
that this disposed Kim to reconsider the controversy, and having 
then seen that lie was in the wrong, he returned to Protestant- 
ism. I talked of some time or other publishing this curious 
life. Mr.s. Tiirale. “ I think j'ou had as well let alone that 
publication. To discover such weakness exposes a man when 
he is gone.” John.son. “Nay, it is an honest picture of 
human nature. How often are the primary motives of our 
greatest actions as small as Sibbald’s, for hi.s re-conversion.” 
Mrs. Thrai.e. “But may they not as well be forgotten?" 
Johnson. “ No, Madam, a man loves to review his own mind. 
That is the use of a diary, or journal." Lord Trimi.ertown. 
" True, .Sir. As the ladies love to see themselves in a glass; so 
a man liko.s to see himself in his journal.” Horwell. “ A very 
pretty allusion ’ Johnson, “Yes, indeed.” Bosweli. “And 
as a lady adjusts her dress before a mirrour, a man adjusts his 
character by looking at his journal.” I next year found the 
very siime thought in Alterbury’s “ Funeral .Sermon on Lady 
Gutts ;” where h.iving mentioned her Diary, lie says, “ In this 
glass she every day dressed her mind." 'riiis is a proof of 
coincidence, and liot of plagiarism ; for I had never read that 
sermon before. 

Next morning, while we were at breakfast, Johnson gave a 
very earnest recommendation of what he himself practised with 
the utmost conscientiousness : I mean a strict attention to 
truth, even in the most minute particulars, “ Accustom your 
children (said he) constantly to this ; if a thing happened at 
bne window, and they, when relating it, say that it happened 
at another, do not let it pas.s, but instantly check them ; you 
do not knoAv where deviation from truth will end.” Boswell. 
“ It may come to the door : and when once an account is at all 
varied in one circumstance, it may by degrees be varied so as 
to be totally different from what really hapjiened.” Our lively 
hostess, whose fancy was impatient of the rein, fidgeted at this, 
and ventured to say, “ Nay, this is too much. If Mr. Johnson 
should forbid me to drink tea, I would comply, as I should 
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feel the restraint only trvice a day; but little variations in 
narrative must happen a thousand times a day, if one is not 
perpetually watching.” Johnson : “ Well, Madam, and you 
oui:,ht to be perpetually watching. It is more Irom carelessness 
about liulh than from intentional lying, that there is so much 
falsehood in the world.” 

In his review of Dr. Warton’s “ Essay on the Writings and 
Genius of Pope,” Johnson has given the following salutary 
caution upon this subject : “ Nothing but experience could 
evince the frequency of false information, or enable any man to 
conceive that so many groundless reports should be propagated, 
as every man of eminence may hear of himself. Some men 
relate what they think, as what they know; some men of con- 
fused memories and habitual inaccuracy, ascribe to one man 
what belon;.-s to another ; and some talk on, without thought or 
care. A few men are sufficient to broach falsehoods, which are 
afterwards innocently diffused by successive relaters.” ^ Had 
he lived to read what Sir John Hawkins and Mrs. Piozzi have 
related concerning himself, how much would he have found his 
observation illustrated. He was indeed so much impressed 
with the prevalence of falsehood, voluntary or unintentional, 
that I never knew any person who upon hearing an extraordi- 
nary circumstance told, discovered more of the incrediUm odi. 
He would say with a significant look and decisive tone, “ It 
is not so. Do not tell this again.” ^ He inculcated upon all 
his friends the importance of perpetual vigilance against the 
.slightest degrees of falsehood; the effect of which, as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds observed to me, has been, that all who were 
of his school are distinguished for a love of truth and accuracy, 
which they would not have posse.sscd in the same degree, if 
they had not been acquainted with Johnson. 

'Talking of ghosts, he said, "It is wonderful that five 
thousand years have now elapsed since the creation of the 
world, and still it is undecided whether or not there has ever 
been an instance of the spirit of any person appearing after 
death. All argument is against it ; but all belief is for it.” 

He said, “John Wesley's conversation is good, but he is 
never at leisure. He is always obliged to go at a certain hour. 

1 LUeuiry *7S^» P* 37* 

9 'rite following plavisilile. but oyer*pradent counsel on this subject te given by an 
Itftlian writer, quoted by ** Rhfdi dn gimraiioM insa.iat'nm" with the epithet 0 * 
dtvmi Postal" 

** Sempre h quel ver ch* a faccin d! meq/ogna 
Dee Tuom chiudexo le Inbbui quanto ei puote \ 

' Perb cher x;eU4a colpa fa veigugnsi" 


II — *]r* 
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This is very disagreeable to a man who loves to fold his legs 
and have nut his talk, as I do.” 

On Friday, April 3, I dined with him in London, in a com- 
pany where were present several eminent men, whom I shall 
not name, but distinguish their parts in the conversation by 
different letters. 

F. “ I have been looking at this famous antique marble dog 
of Mr. Jennings, valued at a thousand guineas, said to lje 
Alcibiades’s dog." Johnson. “ His tail then must be docked. 
That was the mark of Alcibiades’s dog.” E. “A thousand 
guineas I The representation of no animal whatever is worth 
so much. At this rate a dead dog would indeed be better than a 
living lion.” Johnson. “Sir, it is not the worth of the thing, 
but of the skill in forming it which is so highly estimated Every 
thing that enlarges the sphere of human powers, that shows 
man he can do what he thought he could not do, is valuable. 
The first man who balanced a straw upon his nose ; Johnson 
who rode upon three horses at a time ; in short, all such men 
deserved the applause of mankind, not on account of the use 
of what they did, but of the dexterity which they exhibited.” 
BoswEt.L. “Yet a misapplication of time and assiduity is not 
to be encouraged. Addison, in one of his ‘ Spectators,’ com- 
mends the judgement of a King, who as a suitable reward to a 
man that by long perseverance had attained to the art of 
throwing a' barley-corn through the eye of a needle, gave him 
a bushel of barley.” Johnson. “ He must have been a King 
of .Scotland, where barley is scarce." F. “ One of the most 
remarkable antique figures of an animal is: the boar at Flor- 
ence.” J0HN.SON. “The first boar that is well made in 
marble, sliould be preserved as a wonder. When men arrive 
at a facility of making boais well, then the workmanship is not 
of such value, but they should however be preserved as 
examples, and as a greater security for the restoration of the 
art, should it be lost.” 

E. “We hear prodigious complaints at present of emigra- 
tion. I am convinced that emigration makes a country more 
populous.” J. "That sounds very much like, a paradox.” E. 
“ Exportation of men, like exportation of all other, commodities, 
makes more be produced ” Johnson. “ But there would he 
more people were there not emigration, provided there were 
food for more.” E. “No; leave a few breeders, and you’ll, 
have more people than if there were no emigration." Johnson. 
“ Nay, Sir, it is plain there will be more people, if there are 
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more breeders. Thirty cows in good pasture will produce 
more calves than ten cows, provided they have good bulls.” E. 
“There are bulls enough in Ireland” Johnson, (smiling,) 
“ .So, Sir, I should think from your argument.” Boswell. 
“You said, exportation of men, like exportation of other 
commodities, makes more be produced. But a bounty is given 
to encourage the exportation of corn, and no bounty is given 
for the exportation of men ; though, indeed, those who go gain 
by it.” R. “ But the bounty on the exportation of corn is 
paid at home.” E. “That is the same thing.” Johnson. 
“ No, Sir.” R. “ A man who stays at home, gains nothing by 
his neighbour’s emigrating.” Boswell. “ I can understand 
that emigration may be the cause that more people may be 
produced in a country ; but the country will not therefore be 
the more populous ; for the people issue from it. It can only 
be said that there is a flow of people. It is an encouragement 
to have children, to know that they can get a living by emigra- 
tion,” R. “ Yes, if there w'ere an emigration of children 
under six years of age. But they don’t emigrate till they could 
earn their livelihood in some way at home.” C. “It is 
remarkable that the most unhealthy countries, where there are 
the most destructive diseases, sucli as Egypt and Bengal, are 
the most populous.” Johnson. “Countries which are the most 
populous have the most destructive diseases. That is the true 
state of the proposition.” C. “Holland is very unhealthy, 
yet it is exceedingly populous.” Johnson. “ I know not that 
Holland is unhealthy. But its populousness is owing to an 
influx of people from all other countries. Disease cannot be 
the cause of populousness, for it not only carries off a great 
proportion of the people ; but those who are left are weakened, 
and unfit for the purposes of increase.” 

R. “ Mr. E., I don’t mean to flatter, but when posterity reads 
one cf your speeches in Parliament, it will be diljiciilt to believe 
that you took so much pains, knowing with certainty that it 
could produce no effect, that not one vote would be gained by 
it.” E. “Waving your compliment to me, I shall say in 
general, that it is very well worth while for a man to take pains 
to speak well in parliament. A man, who has vanity, speaks 
to display his talents ; and if a man speaks well,_ he gradually 
estaWishes a certain reputation and consequence in the general 
opinion, which sooner or later will have its political reward. 
Besides,' though not one vote' is gained, a good speech has its 
effect. Though an act wliich has been ably opposed, passes 
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into a law, yet in its progress it is modelled, it is softened in 
such a manner, that we see plainly the Minister has been told, 
that the members attached to-hini are so sensible of its injustice 
or absurdity from what they have heard, that it must be 
altered.” Johnson. “ And, Sir, there is a gratification of pride. 
Though we cannot out-vole them we will out-argue them. 
They shall not do wrong without its being shown both to them- 
selve.s and to the woild.” E. “The House of Commons is a 
mixed body. (I except the minority, which I hold to be pure, 
[smiling] but I take the whole House.) It is a mass by no 
means pure; but neither is it wholly corrupt, though there is a 
large proportion of corruption in it. There are many members 
who generally go with the Minister, who will not go all lengths. 
There arc many hone.st well-meaning country gentlemen who 
are in parliament only to keep up the consequence of their 
families. Upon most of these a good speech will have 
influence.” Johnson. “We are all more or less governed by 
interest. But interest will not make us do every thing. In a 
case which admits of doubt, we try to think on the side which 
is for our interest, and generally bring ourselves to act accord- 
ingly. But the subject must admit of diversity of colouring ; it 
must receive a colour on that side. In the House of Commons 
there are members enough who will not vote what is grossly 
unjust or absurd. No, Sir, there must always be right enough, 
or appearance of right, to keep wrong in countenance." 
Boswell. “There is surely always a majority in parliament 
who have places, or who want to have them, and who therefore 
will be generally ready to support government without requiring 
any pretext.” E. “ True, Sir ; that majority will always follow 
‘ Qua clamor i'arai el im-ba favculium.’ " 

Boswell, “ Well now, let us take the common phrase. Place- 
hunters. I thought they had hunted without regard to any 
thing, just as their huntsman, the Minister, leads, looking only 
to the prey.’’i J. "But taking your metaphor, you know 
that in hunting there are few so desperately keen as to follow 
without reserve. Some do not choose to leap ditches and 
hedges and risk their necks, or gallop over steeps, or even to 
dirty themselv.es in bogs and mire." Boswell. “ I am glad 
there are some good, quiet, moderate political hunters.” E. “ I 

^ Lord Bolinbrokci who. however as n metapliyisiciaut must bo allowed to 

havo had admirable talents as a political writer, thus describe.*! iiie Mouse of CoinniQn.s, 
in his " LeMer to Sir William WinUbam ; ” — “ Vou Vnow the nature of that ohsemblv ; 
they grow, like hounds, fond of the man who shews ihemgaine, and by wlmse haliuo tliey 
are used to be encouraged."' 
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believe in any body of men in England I should have been in 
the Minority; I have always been in the Minority.” P. “Tlie 
House of Commons resembles a private company. How 
seldom is any man convinced by another’s argument ; p.tssion 
and pride rise against it.” R. “ What would be the con- 
sequence, if a Minister, sure of a majority in the House of 
Commons, should resolve that there should be no speaking at 
all upon his side?” E. “He must soon go out. That has 
been tried ; but it was found it would not do.” 

E. “ The Irish language is not primitive ; it is Teutonick, 
a mixture of the northern tongues; it has much English in it.” 
Johnson. “It may have been radically Teutonick; but 
English and High Dutch have no similarity to the eye, though 
radically the same. Once when looking into Low Dutch, I 
found, in a whole page, only one word similar to English ; 
stfflcm, like strsam, and it signified tide." E. “I remember 
having seen a Dutch Sonnet, in which I found this word, 
roesmpies. Nobody would at first think that this could be 
English'; but, when wc enquire, we find roes, rose, and nopie, 
knob j so we have rosebudsP 

Johnson. “ I have been reading Thicknesae’s Travels, which 
I think are entertaining." Boswkll. “What, Sir, a good 
book?” Johnson. “Yes, Sir, to read once; I do not say 
you are to maJte a study of it, and digest it ; and I believe it 
to be a true book in his intention. All travellers generally 
mean to tell truth ; though Thicknesse observes, upon Smol- 
lett's account of his alarming a'whole town in France by firing 
a blunderbuss, and frightening a French nobleman till he 
made him tie on his portmanteau, that he would be loth to say 
Smollett had told two lies in one page ; but he had found the 
only town in France where these things could’ have happened. 
Travellers must often be mistaken. In everything, except 
where mensuration can be applied, they may honestly differ. 
There has been, of late, a strange turn in travellers to be 
displeased.” 

E, “ From the experience which I have had, — and I have 
had a great deal,— -I have learnt to think better of mankind." 
Johnson. “ From my experience I have found them worse in 
commui’cial dealings, more disposed to cheat, than I had any 
notion of; but more disposed to do one another good than 
I had conceived," j. “Less just and more beneficent" 
Johnson. “And really it is wonderful, coiisitlering how much 
attention is necessary for men to take care of themselves, and 
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ward off immediate evils which press upon them, it is wonderful 
how much they do for others. As it is said of the greatest 
liar, that he tells more truth than falsehood ; so it may be said 
of the worst man, that he does more good than evil.” BojjWei.l. 
‘‘ Perhaps from experience men may be found happier than we 
suppose.” Johnson. "No, Sir; the more we enquire we 
shall find men the less happy.” P. “ As to thinking better 
or worse of mankind from experience, some cunning people 
will not be satisfied unless they have put men to the te.st, as 
they think. There is a very good story told of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, in his character of a justice of the peace. A gentle- 
man brought his servant before him, upon an accusation of 
having stolen some money from him ; but it having come out 
that he had laid it purposely in the servant’s way in order (o 
try his honesty. Sir Godfrey sent the master to prison.” ^ 
Johnson. “To resist temptation once, is not a sufficient proof 
of honesty. If a servant, indeed, were to resist the continued 
temptation of silver Ij^ing in a window, as some people lot it 
lye, when he is sure his master does not know how much there 
IS of it, he would give a strong proof of honesty. But this is a 
proof to which you have no right to put a man. You know, 
humanly speaking, there is a certain degree of temptation, 
which tviil overcome any virtue. Now, in so far as you 
approach temptation to a man, you do him an injury ; and, if 
be is overcome, you share liis guilt.” P. “And, when once 
overcome, it is easier for him to be got the better of again.” 
Boswell. “Yes, you axe his seducer; you have debauched 
him. I have known a man resolve to put friendship to the 
test, by asking a man to , lend him money, merely with that 
view, when he did not want it” Johnson. “That is very 
wrong. Sir, Your friend may be a narrow man, and yet have 
many good qualities : narrowness may be his only fault. Now 
you are tryii^ his general character as a friend, by one particular 
singly, in which he happens to be defective, when, in truth, his 
character is composed of many particulars.” 

E, “ I understand the hogshead of claret, which this society 
was favoured with by pur friend the Dean, is nearly out ; I think 
he should be written to, to send another of the same kind. Let 

^ Pope thus introduces this story; 

** Faith in such case if you should prosecute, 

I think Sir Godfrey should decide the suit, 

VVho sent the thief who stole the cash avray. 

And punish’d him that put it in his way." 

Imitations of Horace, Book II, ISplsUii 
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the request be made with a happy ambiguity of expression, so 
that we may have the chance of his sending it also as a 
present.” Johnson. “I am willing to offer my services as 
secretary on this occasion.” P. “As many as are for Dr. 
Johnson being secretary hold up your hands. — Carried 
unanimously.” Boswell, “He will be our Dictator.” John- 
son. " No, the company is to dictate to me. I am only to 
write for wine ; and I am quite disintBre.sted, as I drink none ; 
I shall not be suspected of having forged the application. I 
am no more than humble scribe” E. “Then you shall 
/smeribe.” Boswell. “Very well. The first play of -words 
to-day." J. “No, no; the bulls in Ireland.” Johnson. 
“ Were I your Dictator, you should have no wine. It would 
be my business cavere ne quid detrimenti Respublica caperet, 
and wine is dangerous. Rome was ruined by luxury,” (smiling.) 
E. “ If you allow no wine as Dictator, you shall not have me 
for your master of horse.” 

On Saturday, April 4, I drank tea with Johnson at Dr. 
Taylor’s, where he had dined. He entertained us with an 
account of a tragedy written by a Dr. Kennedy, (not the Lisbon 
physician.) “ The catastrophe of it (said he) was, that a King, 
who was jealous of his Queen with his prime-minister, castrated 
himself.^ This tragedy was actually shewn about in manuscript 
to several people, and, amongst others, to Mr. Fitzherbert, who 
repeated to me two lines of the Prologue ; 

‘ Our hero's fate we have but gently touch’d j 
The fair might blame us, if it were less couch’d.' 


It is hardly to be believed what absurd and indecent images 
men will introduce into their writings, without being sensible 
of the absurdity and indecency. I remember' Lord Orrery 
told me, that there was a pamphlet written against Sir Robert 
Walpole, the whole of which was an allegory on the phai.lick; 
ouacENiTY. The Duchess of Buckingham asked Lord' Orrery 
w/ii? this person was ? He answered he did not know. She- 
said, she would send to Mr. Palteney, who, she supposed, could' 
inform her. So then, to prevent her from malring herself 
ridiculous. Lord Orrery sent her Grace a note, in which he gave 
her to understand- what was meant.” 


^ Thtt'reveniis of the story of on which. jVlr. I}avid Hnoie told Lordi 

Mucariney, that a friend of his hadwrltittn a tragedy* It, is, howovert possible,, that 
I may have been iuaucurate In mypcrccptlou of wbac Dr. Johniion related, and that 
he nuiy have been talking of die same ludicrous tragical subject that Hr. Hume bad 
mentioned. , - . ' 

[I'lie story of Combabus, whiob vms oHglpaUy told by liUcinn, may be found in. 
Bayle’s Dictlanary.’— H.] 
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He was very silent this evening ; and read in a variety of 
books : suddenly throwing down one, and taking up another. 

He talked of going to Streiithain that night. T/VYI.ou. 
“ You’ll be robbed, if you do : or you must slioot a highway- 
man. Now I would rather be robbed than do that ; I would 
not shoot a highwayman.” Johnson. “But I would rather 
shoot him in the instant when he is attempting to rob me, 
than afterwards swear against him at the Old Bailey,’ to take 
away his life, after he has robbed me. 1 am surer I am right 
in the one case, than in the other. I may be mistaken as to 
the man when I swear : I cannot be mistaken, if I shoot him 
in the act. Besides, we feel less reluctance to take away a 
man’s life, when we ore heated by the injury, than to do it at a 
distance of time by an oath, after we have cooled.” Boswell. 
“ So, Sir, you would rather act from the motive of private pas.sion, 
than that of publick advantage.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, when 
1 shoot the highwayman, I act from both.” Boswell. 
“Very well, very well. — There is no catching him,” Johnson. 
“ At the same time, one does not know what to say. For 
perhaps one may, a year after, hang himself from iineasine.ss 
for having shot a highwayman.' Few minds are fit to be 
trusted with so great a thing.” Boswell. “Then, Sir, you 
would not shoot him ? ” Johnson. “ But I might be vexed 
afterwards for that too.” 

Thrale’s carriage not having come for him, as he expected, I 
accompanied him some part of the way home to his own house. 
I told him, that I had talked of him to ’Mr. Dunning a few days 
before, and had said, that in his company we did not so much 
interchange conversation, ns listen to him ; and that Dunning 
observed, upon this, “ One is always willing to listen to Dr, 
Johnson;” to which I answered, “Thn,t is a grunt deal from 
you,, Sir .” — “ Yes, Sir, (said Johnson,) a great deal indeed. 
Here is a man willing to listen, to whom the world is .listening 
all the rest of the year." Boswell.' “ !■ think, Sir, it is right 
to tell one man of such a handsome thing, which has been said 
of him by another. It tends to increase benevolence.” JohNsqn. 
“Undoubtedly.it i.s right, Sir.” , , 

^ The late Duke of Montrose was. generally said to have keen uneasy on that nocount i 
hut I can contradict the rciJort from his Groce's own authority* As Im used to admit me 
to very easy cofiverttntion with him, 1 took the lihcrly to introduce the subject* .His 
Grace told me, that when riding one night ueur London, he was attacked by two high* 
waymen on horaclrack, and that he insbuidy shot one of them, upon which the other 
galipucd off} that bis eervant, who was very well mounted, proposed to puniue him and 
cake him, but that his Grace^ said, ** No, ^vc have hod blood cnoush : I hope the man 
i^y live to repent." Hiis G'nice, upon liiy presuming to put the Question, assured luci 
that his mind was not at all clouded by what he had thus done in selMefoncsr ' 
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On Tuesday, April 7, I breakfasted with him at his house. 
He said, “ nobody was content.” I mentioned to him a re- 
spectable person in Scotland whom he knew ; and I asserted, 
that I really believed he Avas always content. Johnson. “No, 
Sir, he is not content with the present] he has always some 
new scheme, some new plantation, something Avhich is future. 
You know he Avas not content as a Avidower j for he married 
again.” Bosavisll. “But he is not re.stless.” JOHRSON. “Sir, 
he is only locally at rest. A chymist is locally at rest ; but his 
mind is hard at Avork. This gentleman has done with external 
exertions. It is too late for him to engage in distant projects.” 
Bosweli.. “He seems to amuse himself quite well] to have 
his attention fixed, and his tranquillity preserved by very small 
matters. I have tried this; but it avouM not do with me.” 
Johnson, (laughing,) “No, Sir; it must be born Avith a man 
to be contented to take up Avith little things, Women have 
a great advantage that they may take up with little things, 
Avithout disgracing themselves: a man cannot, except Avith 
fiddling. Had I learnt to fiddle, I should have done nothing 
else.” B0.SAVELL1 “ Pray, Sir, did you ever play on any musical 
instrument?" Johnson. “No, Sir. I once bought me a 
flagelet; but I never made out a tune.” Boswell. “Aflagelet, 
Sir 1 — so small an instrument ? ^ I should have liked to hear you 
play on tire violoncello. T/iaf should have been jour instru- 
ment.” Johnson. “Sir. I might as well have played on the 
violoncello as another ; but I should have done nothing else. 
No, Sir ; a man Avould never undertake great things, could he 
be amused Avith small. I once tried knotting. Dempster’s 
sister undertook to teach me; but I could not learn it.” 
Boswell. “ So, Sir ; it will be related in pompous narrative, 
*Once for his amusement he tried knotting; nor did this 
Hercules disdain the dislaCF.’” Johnson. “Knitting of 
stoddngs is a good amusement As a freeman of Aberdeen 
I should be a knitter of stockings.” He asked me to go down 
with him and dine at Mr. Thrale’s at Streatham, to Avhich I 
agreed. I had .lent him "An Account of Scotland, in 1702," 
written by a man of various enquiry, an English chaplain to 
a regiment stationed there. Johnson, 'fit is sad stuff, Sir, 
miserably writteh) as books in general then were. There is 
noAV an elegance of style universally 'diffused. No man hoav 

^ When I cold thi6 to Mias Sowasdj she atoned, andirepeatedi ^vith admirable' readiness 
!rrom " Acis and Gnlatea,” 

** Brlnif me a htwdwd ie«d$ of ample growth. 

To mkc a pipe for my capacious mouth. ' 
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writes so ill as Martin’s Account of the Hebrides is written. 
A man could not write so ill, if he should try. Set a mercnant’s 
clerk now to write, and he’ll do better” 

He talked to me with serious concern of a certain female 
friend’s “ laxity of narration, and inattention to truth.” — “ I am 
as much vexed (said he) at the ease with which she hears it 
mentioned to her, as at the thing itself. I told her, ‘ Madam, 
you are contented to hear every day said to you, what the 
highest of mankind have died for, rather than bear.’ — You 
know, Sir, the highest of mankind have died rather than bear 
to be told tliey had uttered a falsehood. Do talk to her of it ; 
I am weary.” 

B0.SWELL. “ Was not Dr. John Campbell a very inaccurate 
man in his narrative. Sir ? He once told me, that he drank 
thirteen bottles of port at a sitting.” 1 JohnSon. “Why, Sir, 
I do not know that Campbell ever lied with pen and ink ; but 
you could not entirely depend on any thing he told you in 
conversation, if there was fact mi.\ed with it. However, I loved 
Campbell : he was a solid orthodox man ; he had a reverence 
for religion. Though defective in practice, he was religious in 
principle; and he did nothing grossly wrong that I have 
heard.” ** 

I told him, that I had been present the day before, when 
Mrs.' Montague, the literary lady, sat to Miss Reynolds for her 
picture ; and that she said, “ she had bound up Mr. Gibbon’s 
History without the last two offensive chapters ; for that she 
thought the book so far good, as it gave, in an elegant manner, 
the substance of the bad writers viedii eevi, which the late Lord 
Lyttleton advised her to read;” Johnson. “Sir, she has not 
read them: she shews' none of this impetuosity to me: she 
does not know Greelg and, I fancy, knows little Latin. She is 
willing you should think she knows them ; but she docs not 
say she does.” Boswell. “Mr. Harris, who was present, 
agreed with her.” Johnson. “Harris was laughing at her. Sir. 

I Lord Macartney observes upon this have hfnrcl him tell many tilings, 

wlucht though enihelHebetl by their mt’Kle oFnmrative, had tlieir foutiUation in truth ; but 
I never remember any thing’ approaching to thiit Ir he hnd written it, I .should have 
huppobBclsome waghad put die iigure of one before tiicjbrce*"'^! am, however, ulksolutely 
certain that Dr, Campbell told me iti and 1 gave jMirticular attentiuu to It, beinc; rnybeff 
a lover of wine, and therefore curious to hear wlmtever is remarkable concerning drinklngt 
Thuie can be no duubt that some men can drink, without suffering any injuiy. such 
a quantity as to others appears incKdible. It is but fair to add, that iJr. Campbell tnid 
me, he took a very long time to this »eat potation ; and 1 have heard Dr. JohubOn say, 
'^Sir, if a man drinks very slowly, and lets one dass evaporate before be taKe.s another, 
I know not how long he may druAc.*' Dr. Campbell mentioned a Colonel of Militia who 
sit with him all the time, niid drank equally. 

[Dr. John Campbell died about two years before this conversation took pluue ; Dec. 
10, *776.— M.J 
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Harris is a sound sullen scholar j he does not like interlopers. 
Hams, however, is a ]wig, and a bad prig.i I looked into his 
book, and thought he did not understand his own system.” 
Bo, SWELL. “ He says plain things in a formal and abstract way, 
to be sure ; but his method is good : for to have clear notions 
upon any subject, we must have recourse to analytick arrange- 
ment.” Johnson. “Sir, it is what everybody does, whether 
they will or no. But sometimes things may be made darker by 
definition. I see a coro. I define her, Animal gitadyupes 
yuminans coymUum. But a goat ruminates, and a cow may 
have no horns. Cinu is plainer.” Boswell. “I think Dr. 
Franklin’s definition of Man a good one — ‘A tool-making 
animal.’ " Johnson. “ But many a man never made a tool : 
and suppose a man without arms, he could not make a tool.” 

Talking of drinking wine, he said, “ I did not leave off -wine, 
because I could not bear it; I have drunk three bottles of port 
without being the worse for it University College has witnessed 
this.’’ B 0 .SWELL. “Why then, Sir, did you leave it off?” 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, because it is so much better fora man 
to be sure that he is never to be intoxicated, never to lose the 
power over himself. I shall not begin to drink wine again till 
I grow old, and want it.” Boswell. “ I think. Sir, you once 
said to me, that not to drink wine was a great deduction from 
life.” Johnson. “It is a diminution of pleasure, to be sure; 
but I do not say a diminution of happiness. There is more 
happiness in being rational.”. Boswell. “But if we could, 
have ])leasure always, should not we be happy ? The greatest 
])art of men would compound for pleasure.” Johnson. “Sup- 
posing we could' have pleasure always, an intellectual man 
would not compound for it. The greatest part of men would 
compound, because the greatest part of men are gross.” Bo.s- 
well. “ I allow there may be greater pleasure than from wine. 
I have had more pleasure from your conversation. I have 
indeed ; I assure you I have.” Johnson. “ When we talk of 
pleasure, we mean sensual pleasure. When -a man says, he 
had pleasure with, a woman, he does not mean conver.satioh, 
but something of a very different nature. ' Philosophers tell 


1 Whfic niy frlepd meant by these word^ concernm^ the amiable philasopber of 
5ali'«bur>, I am at a lohS to iinderstanU. A friend •msfiosts, that Johnson 'thought his 
fttauttfr ah a writer alfccteiL while, at the snme lime the wa.h'r did not coiupensace for^ 
UiAC fault. In sbnrl, that he meant to make a remark quite different from that which, 
a celchfitted genikmatt mode on a very eminent physician: *'He is a coxcombi but 
a i^ati^actory coxutftnh** r 

iThe geniUman bore' alluded tn> was the late Kight Honourable Willmin 

Gerard Hamilion.-^hl*] : > ' ' 
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you, that pleasure is contrary to happiness, Gross men prefer 
animal pleasure. So there are men who have preferred living 
among savages. Now what a wretch must he be, who is 
content with such conversation as can be h.ad among savages 1 
You may remember, an officer at Fort Augustus, who had 
served in America, told us of a woman whom they were obliged 
to bhid, in order to get her back from savage life,” Boswell. 
“She must have been an animal, a beast.” Johnson. “Sir, 
she was a speaking cat.” 

I mentioned to him that I had become very weary in a 
company where I heard not a single intellectual sentence, 
except that “ a man who had been settled ten years in Minorca 
was become a much inferiour man to what he was in London, 
because a man’s mind grows narrow in a narrow place.” 
Johnson. “A man’s mind grows narrow in a narrow place, 
whose mind is enlarged only because he has lived in a large 
place : but what is got by books and thinking is preserved in 
a narrow place as well as in a large place. A man cannot 
know modes of life' as well in Minorca as in London j but he 
may study matheniaties as well in Minorca.” Boswell. “I 
don’t know. Sir : if you had remained ten years in the Isle of 
Col, you would not have been the man that you now are.” 
Johnson. “Yes, Sir, if I had' been there fro hr . fifteen to 
twenty-five ; but not if from twenty-five to thirty-five." Bos- 
well. “ I own, Sir, the spirits which I' have in London make 
me do every thing with more readiness and vigour. I can talk 
twice as much in London as any where else.” 

Of Goldsmith, he said, " He was not an agreeable companion, 
for he talked always for fame. A man who does so, never can 
be pleasing. The man who talks to unburthen’ his mind, is 
the man to delight you. An eminent friend of ours is not so 
agreeable as the variety of his knowledge would otherwise make 
him, because he talks partly from’ ostentation." 

Soon after our arrival at Thrale’s, I heard one of the maids 
calling eagerly on another, to go to Dr, Johnson. I wondered 
what this could mean. I afterwards learnt, that it was • to give 
her a Bible, which he had brought from London as a present 
to her. 

He was for, a considerable time occupied in reading “Mcmoires 
do Ptmtenelh^' leaning and stvinging upon the low gate into the 
court, without his hat. ' 

I loolced into Lord Karnes’s “ Sketches of the History of 
Man ; ” and mentioned to Dr. Johnson his censure of Charles 
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the Fifth, for celebrating his funeral obsequies in his life-time, 
which, I told him, I had been used to think a solemn and 
affecting act. Johnson. “IVhy, Sir. a man may dispose his 
mind to think so of that act of Charles j but it is so liable to 
ridicule, that if one man out of ten thousand laughs at it, he’ll 
make the other nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
laugh too.” I could not aaree with him in thi.s. 

Sir John Pringle had e.’jpressed a wish that I would ask Dr. 
Johnson's opinion what were the best English sermons for 
style. I took an opportunity to-Uay of mentioning sever.il to 
him. Atterbuiy} Johnson. “Yes, Sir, one of the best.” 
llosWKiL. TilloUont" J0UN.SON. “ Why, not now. I should 
not advise a preacher at this day to imitate Tillotson’s style ; 
though I don't know; I should be c-iutious of objecting to 
what has been applauded by .so many suffrages . — South is one 
of the bc.sl, if you except his peculiarities, and his violence, 
and sometimes coarseness of language . — Seed has a very fine 
style ; but he is not very theological.— -/or/fw’r sermons are 
very elegant. — Sherlock’s style too is very elegant, though he 
has not made it his principal study. — And you may add Sir.all- 
ridfte. All the latter preachers have a good style. Indeed, 
nobody now talks much of style: every body composes pretty 
w'ell. There are no such inharmonious periods as there were 
a hundred years ago. I should recommend Dr. Clarke's 
sermons, were he orthodox. However, it is very well known 
%vhere he is not orthodox, which was upon the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as to which he is a condemned heretick ; so one is 
aware of it.” Poswell. "I like Ogden’s Sermons on Prayer 
very much, both for neatness of style and subtilty of reasoning.” 
Johnson. “ I should like to read all that Ogden has written.” 
BO'WEIx. “ What I wish to know is, what sermons afford the 
be.st specimens of English pulpit eloquence.” Johnson. “We 
have no sermons addressed to the passions, that are good for 
anything; if you mean that kind of eloquence.” A Clergyman: 
(whose name I do not recollect.) “ Were not Dodd’s sermons 
addressed to the passions?" Johnson. “ They were nothing, 
Sir, be they addressed to what they may.” 

At dinner, Mrs, Thrale expressed a wish to go and see 
Scotland. Johnson. " Seeing Scotland, Madam, i,s only seeing 
a worse England, It is seeing the flower gradually fade away 
to the naked stalk. Seeing the Hebrides, indeed, is seeing 
quite a different scene,” 

Our poor friend, Mr. Thomas Davies, was soon to have a 
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benefit at Drury-lane theatre, as some relief to his unfortunate 
circumstances. We were all warmly interested for his success, 
and had contributcil to it. However, we thought there was 
no harm in having our joke, when he could not be hurt by it. 
I proposed that he should be brought on to speak a Prologue 
upon the occasion ; and I began to mutter fragments of what 
it might be ; as, that when now grown old, he was obliged to 
cry, “ Poor Tom’s a-add \" — ^tliat he owned he had been driven 
from the stage by a Churchill, but that this was no disgrace, 
for a Churchill had heat the French; — that he had been 
.satyrised as “ mouthing a sentence as curs mouth a bone,” but 
he was now glad of a bone to pick. — “Nay, (said Johnson,) I 
would have him to .say, 

‘ Mad Tom is come to see the world aRaiii.’ ” 

He and I returned to town in the evening. Upon the road, 
I endeavoured to maintain, in argument, that a landed gentle- 
man is not under any obligation to reside upon his estate ; and 
that by living in London he does no injury to his country, 
Johnson. “ Why, Sir, he does no injury to his country in 
general, because the money which he draws from it gets back 
again in circulation ; but to his jiarticular district, his particular 
parish, he does an injury. All that he has to give away is not 
given to those who have the first claim to it. And though I 
have .said that the money circulates back, it is a long time 
before that happens. Then, Sir, a man of family and estate 
ought to consider himself as having the charge of a district, 
over which he is to diffuse civility and happiness.''* 

Next day I found him at home in the morning. He praised 
Delany’s “Observations on Swift;” said that his book and 
Lord Orrery’s might both be true, though one viewed Swift 
more, and the othor less, favourably; and that, between both, 
we might have a complete notion of Swift. 

Talking of a man’s resolving, to deny himself the use of wine, 
ffom moral and religious considerations, he said, "He must 
not doubt about it. When one doubts as tp pleasure, we know 
what will be the conclusion. I now no more think of drinking 
wine, than a horse does.. The wine upon the table is no more 
for me, than fpr the dog that is under the table.” 

On Thursday, April 9, I dined with him at Sir Joshua Rey- 
hplds's,,with the Bishop, of St. Asaph, (Dr. Shipley,) Mr. Allan 
Ramsay, Mr. Gibbon, Mr. Cambridge, and Mr. Langton. Mr. 

1 (See, however, pp. X30*z, where his decision on this subject is more favourable to the 
ahsedtee.— Ilf.] 
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Ramsay had lately returned from Italy, and entertained us TOth 
his observations upon Horace’s villa, which he had examined 
with great care. I relished this much, as it brought fresh into 
my mind what I had viewed with great |)leasure thirteen years 
before. The Bishop, Dr. Johnson, and Mr. Cambridge, joined 
with Mr. Ramsay, in recollecting the various lines in Horace 
relating to the subject 

Horace’s journey to Brandusium being mentioned, Johnson 
observed, that the brook which he describes is to be seen now, 
exactly as at that time ; and that he had often wondered how 
it happened, that small brooks, such as this, kept the same 
situation for ages, notwithstanding earthquakes, by which even 
mountains have been changed, and agriculture, which produces 
such a variation upon the surface of the earth. Cambridge. 
“ A Spanish writer has this thought in a poetical conceit. 
After observing that most of the solid structures of Rome are 
totally perished, while the Tiber remains the same, he adds, 

‘ Lt era Firms kuia solamente, 

Lo Fugitivo per manses y dura.' ” 

Johnson. "Sir, that is taken from Jamts Vitalh: 

‘ immota iefbeseunt ; 

Ft gucs perpetuh sunt agitata nuuient .’ " 

The Bishop said, it appeared from Horace’s writings that 
he was a cheerful contented man. Johnson. “Wc have no 
reason to believe that, my lord. Are we to think Pope was 
happy, because he says so in his writings? We see in his 
writings what he wished the state of his mind to appear. Dr. 
Young, who pined for preferment, talks with contempt of it in 
his writings, and affects to despise every thing that he did not 
despise.”. Bishop of St. Asaph. “ He was like other chaplains, 
looking for vacancies : but that is not peculiar to the clergy. I 
remember when I was with the army, after the battle of Lafeldt, 
the officers seriously grumbled that no general was killed.” 
Cambridge. “ We may believe Horace more, when he says, 

' Ramee Tib/tr amsm, ven'osus Tiburs Remain 
than .when he boasts of his consistency : 

* Me eonstare mihi stis, si deeedere tristem, 

■ Quandecungue trakunt invisa uegotia Remam,’” 

Boswell. “ Hciw hard is it that man can nevt;r be at rest.” 
Ramsay. “It is not in his nature to be at rest.^ When he is 
at rest, he is, in the worst state that he can, be ip’; for, he' n^ 
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nothing to agitate him. He is then like the man in the Irish 
song, 

' There liv'd :i youn" man in Unllinacrazy, 

Who wanted a wife for to make him umwsy. ' ’’ 

Goldsmith being mcntibned, John.son observed, that it was 
long before his merit came to be acknowledged : that he once 
complained to him, in ludicrous terms of distress, “ Whenever I 
write any thing, the publick make a point \.c> know nothing about 
it;” but that his “Traveller brought him into high reputa- 
tion. Lakgton. “ There is not one bad line in that poem ; 
not one of Dryden’s careless verses.” Sir Joshua. "I was 
glad to hear Charles Fox say, it was one of the finest poehis 
in the Engli.sh language." Lanoton. “ Wfiiy were you glad? 
Vou surely had no doubt of this before." Johnson. “No; 
the merit of ‘The Traveller’ is so well established, that Mr. 
Fox’s praise cannot augment it, nor his censure diminish it.” 
Sir Joshua. “But his friends may suspect they had too great 
a partiality for him.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, the partiality of 
his friends was always against him. It was with difficulty we 
could give him a hearing. Goldsmith had no settled notions 
upon any subject ; so he talked always at random. It seemed 
to be his intention to blurt out whatever was in his mind, and 
see what would become of it He was angry too, when calched 
in an absurdity ;■ but it did not prevent him from falling into 
another the next minute. I remember Charaier,®* after talking 
with him some time, said; ‘Well, I do believe he wrote, this 
poem himself ; and, let me tell you, that is believing a great 
deal.’ Chamier once asked him, what he meant by r/w, the 
last word in the first line of * The Traveller,’ 

‘Remote, unfriciulctl, melancholy, slow,’ — 

Did he niean tardiness of locomotion ? Goldsmith, who would 
say . something without consideration, answered, ‘ Yes.’ I was 
.silling, by, and said, ‘ No, Sir, you do not mean tardiness of 
locomotion ; you mean, that sluggishness of mind which comes 
upon a man in solitude,’ Chamier believed then that I had 
written the line, as much as if he had seen me write it. Gold- 
smith, however, was a man, who, whatever he wrote,, did it 
better than any other man could do. He deserved a place in 
Westminster-Abbey ; and every year he lived, would have 
deserved it better. He had, indeed, been at no pains to fill 

1 [FJi'St'pnliliRKed in 1765.— M.l 

3 [Anthony Chnn^ter^ £sq« a mcmb«i pf the Literary CivUn, and Clnder-SccMiary 
State* He died Oct. xySa'-M.J ^ 
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his mind with knowledge. He transplanted it from one place 
to another j and it did not settle in his mind j so he could not 
tell what was in his own books.” 

We talked of living in the country. Johnson. “ No ivise 
man will go to live in the country, unless he has something to 
do which can be better done in the country. For instance ; if 
he is to shut himself up for a year to study a science, it is better 
to look out to the fields, than to an opposite wall. Then, if a 
man walks out in the country, there is nobody to keep him 
from walking in again j but if a man walks out in London, he 
is not sure when he shall walk in again. A great city is, to be 
sure, the school for studying life ; and ‘ The proper study of 
mankind is man,’ as Pope observes.” Boswell. “1 fancy, 
London is the best place for society ; though I have heard that 
the very first society of Paris is still beyond any thing that we 
have here” Johnson. “Sir, I question if in Paris, such a 
company as is sitting round this table could be got together in 
less than half a year. They talk in France of the felicity of 
men and women living together : the truth is, that there the 
men are not higher than the women, they know no more than 
the women do, and they are not held down in their conversation 
by the itresence of women." Ramsay. “ Literature is upon 
the growth, it is in its spring in France : here it is rather passh." 
Johnson. “Literature was in France long before we had it. 
Paris was the second city for the revival of letters : Italy had it 
first, to be sure. What have we done for literature, equal to 
what was done by the Stephani and others in Prance ? Our 
literature came to us through France. Caxton printed only 
two boofo, Chaucer, and Gower, that were not translations 
from the French ; and Chaucer, we know, took much from the 
Italians. No, Sir, if literature be in its spring in France, it is a 
second spring; it is after a winter. We are now before the 
French in literature; but we had it long after them. In 
England, any man who wears a sword and a powdered wig, is 
ashamed to be illiterate. 1 believe it is not so in France. 
Yet there ,is, probably, a great deal of learning in France, 
because they have such a number of religious establish- 
ments ; so many men who have nothing else to do ■ but 
study. I do not know this ; but I take it upon the com- 
mon principles , of chance, Where there are many shootera, 
some will hit.” , 

We talked of old age. Johnson (now in his seventieth yeai-) 
said, “ It is a man's own fault, it is from want of use, if his 
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mind grows torpid in old age.”^ The Bishop asked, if an old 
man does not lose faster than he gets. Johnson. “I think 
not, my Lord, if he exerts himself.” One of the company 
rashly observed, that he thought it was happy for an old man 
that insensibility comes upon him. Johnson : (with a noble 
elevation and disdain,) “ No, Sir, I should never be happy by 
being less rational." Bi-S hop of St. Asaph. “Your wish then, 
Sir, is, •yTjpdcTKsiv 8tSacrKdp,«vos.” JOHNSON. “Yes, my Lord.” 
H is Lordship mentioned a charitable establishment in Wales, 
w lere people were maintained, and supplied with everything, 
upon the condition of their contributing the weekly produce of 
their labour ; and he said, they grew quite torpid for want of 
property. Johnson. “ They have no object for hope. Their 
condition cannot be better. It is rowing without a port." 

One of the company asked him the meaning of the expres- 
sion ill Juvenal, unius liuerteB. Johnson. “I think it clear 
enough 3 as much ground as one may have a chance to find a 
lizard upon.” 

Commentators have differed as to the exact meaning of the 
expression by which the poet intended to enforce the sentiment 
contained in the passage where these words occur. It is 
enough that they mean to denote even a very small possession, 
provided it be a man's own ; 

Rst aliquid, quocunqvie loco quocunque recessu, 

Unius sesu dominum fecisse lacertee.’’ 


This season, there was a whimsical fashion in the news-papers 

1 'Was of tho some opinion with Johnsoh on this snhjitct ; nnd in his Answer to 

D'Avennnt'& l*refas« lo Gondidkkt, wifli great spliit explodes the current opinion) that 
the mind in old nee i.s subject to a necessai y and irresistible debility. 

And now while I tiiink on't, (says the ifhtlt^pher,)Rive niu leave, with a short discord, 
to sweeten the luirmony of the approaching clo^ 1 have nothing to object to your poem, 
but disRunt only Irom sometbiog in your preface, sounding to the preuudico of age, it is 
commonly said, tliat old age is a return to childhood : which jnelhinlcs you insist on m 
long, as if you desired it should be believed. Hint's tlie note J menu to slmke a little. 
That baying, meant only of the weakness of body, wm wrested to the weakness ^ mind, 
by froward children, weary of the controlment of their parents, inastors, and other 
admonitors. 

" Secondly, the dotage and cbildihlmess they ascribe to age, is never tlie efTect of time, 
but .sonietiines of the excesses of vouth, and not a returning ro, but A Continual stay 
childhood, h'ur they that want the curiobtty of furnishing their memoiies with the rnriticH 
of nature in their youth} and pass their time in making provision unly for tnoii ease, aud 
sensual delight, .nTe children still, at what years soever ; ns they tlmt coming into a 
uopuloua chy, never going out of their inn^ ate strangers still, how long ’a^ever they have 
been there. 

* ' Thirdly, there is no reason for any man to think himself wiser to-day than yti.sierdAy, 
whicli does not equally convince he fthnll be wiser to-morrow chan to-day. 

Fouithly, you will be forced to change your opinion hereafter, when you are old ; and 
In the mean time you disercdlt njl 1 have said before in your commendation, beCtiuse I am 
old already.-'^liuc no more of this." 

Hobbes, when he wrote thcbe pleasing and sensible remarks, was sixty-two years old, 
and D',^venant foriy-ftve,.— M.] 
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of applying Shakspeare’s words to describe living persons well 
known in the world ; which was done under the title of 
“ Modern Characters from Shakspeare ; ” many of which were 
admirably adapted. The fancy took so much, that they were 
afterwards collected into a pamphlet. Somebody said to 
Johnson, across the table, that he had not been in those 
characters. “ Yes (said he) 1 have. I should have been sorry 
to be left out.” He then repeated what had been applied to 
him, 

‘‘ You must borrow me GaroaNTOA's moulli.” 

Miss Re 3 molds not perceiving at once the meaning of this, 
he was obliged to explain it to her, which had something of 
an aukward and ludicrous effect. “Why, Madam, it has a 
reference to me, as using big words, which require the" mouth 
of a gaint to pronounce them. Gargantua is the name of a 
giant in Rabelais.” Boswell. “But, Sir, there is another 
amongst them for you : 

‘ He would not_ flatter Neptune fur his trident. 

Or Jove for his power to thunder.’ ” 

Johnson. “There is nothing marked in that. No, Sir, 
Gargantua is the best.” Notwithstanding this ease and good 
humour, when I, a little while afterwards, repeated his sarcasm 
on Kenrick,^ which was received with applause, he asked, 
“ WAo said that?” and on my suddenly answering, — Gar- 
gantua, he looked serious, which was a suf&cient indication that 
he did not wish it to be kept up. 

When we went to the drawing-room, there was a rich 
assemblage. Besides the company who had been at dinner, 
there were Mr. Garrick, Mr. Harris of Salisbury, Dr. Percy, Dr. 
Burney, the Honourable Mrs. Cholniondeley, Miss Hannah 
More, &c. &c. 

After wandering about in a kind of pleasing distraction for 
some time, I got into a corner, with Johnson, Garrick, and 
Harris. Garrick : (to Harris.) “ Pray, Sir, have you read 
Potter’s .iEschylus ?” Harris. “ Yes j and think it pretty," 
Garrick, (to Johnspn.) "And what think you. Sir, of it?” 
Johnson. “ I thought what I read of it : but upon Mr. 

Harris’s recommendation, I will read a play.' (To Mr. Harris.) 
Don’t prescribe two.” Mr. Harris suggested one, I do not 
remember which. Johnson. “We must try its effect a.s an 
English poem j that is the way to judge of the merit of a trans- 

^ See voL L p. 30^ 
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lation. Translations are, in general, for people who cannot read 
the original.” 1 mentioned the vulgar .saying, that Pope’s Homer 
was not a good rt'])rosentation of the original. John.son. “Kir, 
it is the greatest work of the kind that has ever been iirocluecd.” 
IjOswei.l. “ The truth is, it is impossible perfectly to translate 
poetry. In a different language it may be the same tune, but 
it has not the same tone. Homer plays it on a bassoon ; Pope 
on a flagelet.” H/vttRis. “I think, heroick j)oetrv is best in 
blank verse j yet it appears that rhyme is essential to English 
poetry, from our deficiency in metrical quantities. In my 
opinion, the chief excellence of our language is numerous prose.” 
JonNKON. “Sir William Temple was the first writer who gave 
cadence to English prose.^ Before this time they were careless 
of arrangement, and did not mind whether a sentence ended 
with an important word or an insignificant word, or with what 
part of speech it was concluded.” Mr. Langton, who now had 
joined us, commended Clarendon. Johnson. “He is objected 
to for his parentheses, his involved clauses, and his want of har- 
mony. But he is supported by his matter. It is, indeed, 
owing to a plethory of matter that his style is so faulty : every 
substance, (smiling to Mr. Harris,) has so many accidents . — To 
be distinct, we must talk analytkaU}'. If we analyse language, 
we must speak of it grammatically ; if we nflalyse argument, wc 
must speak of it logically.” Garrick. “ Of all the translations 
that ever were attempted, I think Elphinstone's Martial the 
most extraordinary. He consulted me upon it, who am a little 
of an epigrammatist myself, you know. I told him freely, ‘You 
don’t seem to have that turn.’ 1 asked him if he was serious ; 
and finding he was, I advised him against publishing. Why, 
his translation is more difficult to understand than the original. 
I thought him a man of some talents ; but he seems crazy in 

* [The aiithoiir in vol. i. n. 130, says, that Johnson once told hla)i ** that he had formed 
his style upon that of Sir William Tcmulo, smd upon ChnmberftW Pioposal for his Dictionary. 
He certainly wab mistaken ; or, if lie nnajfinod at firat that he was imitating Temple, he 
was very unsuccessful, for nothing can be more unlike than the simplicity of Temple and 
the richness of Jolinson." < 

This obsenmtlon of our authour, on the first view, scums perfectly lust \ but, on a closer 
examination, it will, I think, appear to have been founded on a misapprehetisioo. Mr. 
Boswell understood Johnson too litendly. He did not, 1 conceive, mean, that he en- 
deavoured to imitate Tumplc’s stylo in all its parts ; but that he formed his style on him 
and Chnnibcors, (perlinpti the paper publiidied in 1737, relative to his second edition, enriiled 
CoMSiDRRATioNS. &c.) taking from each what was mast worthy of imitation. The passage 
before us, I dunk, shows, that he learned Aram Temple to modulate his periods, tuul, /» 
(Aai fvsfiecf onfyj made him liiii pattern. In this view of the subject there is no dtfTicuUy. 
He niiglU learn from Chanihera, comjmctness, strength, and precision (in oiiiiosition to the 
laxity of style wliich hod long prevailed) ; from Sir Thomas Browne, (who was certainly 
one of bis archet>’pes,)/fi/r<fbV'ff z^er/'orttm, vigour and expression ; aiul from Temple, har- 
monious arrangement, the due coUectiw of words, and the other arts mid ^oces of 
composition here enumerated : and yet, aAer all. Ids style might hear no striking re- 
semblance to that of any of these writers, though it had ptofitod by each.— hi,] 
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this.” Johnson. “ Sir, you have done what I had not courage 
to do. But he did not ask my advice, and I did not force it 
upon him, to malre him angry with me." Garuick. “ But as 
a fiiend, Sir — ” Johnson. “Whj’, such a friend as I am with 
him — no. " Garrick. “ But if you see a friend going to tumble 
over a precipice ? ” Johnson. “That is an extravagant case. 
Sir. You are sure a friend will thank j-ou for hindering him 
from tumbling over a precipice : but, in the other case, 1 should 
hurt his vanity, and do him no good. He would not take my 
advice. His brother-in-law, Stiahan, sent him a subscription of 
fifty pounds, and said he would send him fifty more, if he would 
not publish.” Garrick. “Whatl eh 1 is Strahan a good judge 
of an Epigram ? Is not ho rather an man, eh?” Johnson. 
“Why, Sir, he may not be a judge of an Epigram : but you see 
he is a judge of what is not an Epigram.” Boswkll. “It is 
easy for you, Mr. Gairick, to talk to an authour as you talked 
to Elphinstone j you, who have been so long the manager of a 
theatre, rejecting the plays of poor authours. You are an old 
Judge, who have often pronounced sentence of death. You are 
a practised surgeon, who have often amputated limbs ; and 
though this may have been for the good of your patients, they 
cannot like you. Those who have undergone a dreadful operation 
are not very fond ofseeing the operator again.” Garrick. “Yes, 
I know enough of that. There was a reverend gentleman, (Mr. 
Hawkins,) who wrote a tragedy, the siege of something, ^ which I 
refused.” Harris. “ So, the siege was raised.” Johnson. "Ay, 
he came to me and complained ; and told me, that Garrick said 
his play was wrong in the concoction. Now, what is the concoc- 
tion of a play ? ” (Here Garrick started, and twisted himself, 
and seemed sorely vexed j for Johnson told me, he believed the 
story was true.) Garrick, “ I — I — I — .said, first concoction." ^ 
Johnson, (smiling.) "Well, he left out first. And Eich, he 
said, refused him in false English : he could show it under his 
hand.” Garrick. “ He wrote to me in violent wrath, for having 
refused his play ; ‘ Sir, this is growing a very serious and terrible 
aflair. I am resolved to publish my play. I will appeal to the 
world; and how will your judgement appear T I answered, 
‘ Sir, notwithstanding all the seriousness, and aU the terrours, I 
liave no objection to your publishing your play ; and as you 
live at a great distance, (Devonshire, I beheve,) if you will send it 

^ It WAS Called *'Tbe Siege of Aleppo." Mr. HowkinSj the authour of it. was formerly 
Profesnor of Poetry at Oxford. It isi priiite<I in bis Miscellaoies/' ^ vols. 8vo 

- [Gariick had nigh authority for tlus expression. Dryden uses it iu bis preface to 
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to me, I will convey it to the press.’ I never heard more of it, 
ha I ha 1 ha ! ” 

On Friday, April lo, I found Johnson at home in the morn- 
ing. We resumed the conversation of yesterday. He put me 
in mind of some of it which had escaped my memory, and 
enabled me to record it more perfectly than I otherwise could 
have done. He was much pleased with my i^aying so great 
attention to his recommendation in 1763, the period when our 
acquaintance began, that I should keep a journal ; and I could 
perceive he was secretly pleased to find so much of the fruit of 
his mind preserved j and as he had been used to imagine and 
say that he always laboured when he said a good thing, -it 
delighted him, .on a review, to find that his conversation teemed 
with point and imagery. 

I said to him, “ You were yesterday. Sir, in remarkably good 
humour; hut there was nothing to offend you, nothing to 
produce irritation or violence. There was no bold offender. 
There was not one capital conviction. It was a maiden assize. 
Vou had on your white gloves.” 

He found fault with our friend Langton for having been too 
silent. “ Sir, (said I,) you will recollect that he very properly 
took up Sir J osliua for being glad that Charles Fox had praised 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Traveller,’ and you joined him.” Johnson. “Yes, 
Sir, I knocked Fox on the head, without ceremony. _ Reynolds 
is too much under Fox and Burke at present. He is under the 
I/iix star, and the Iris/i constellation. He is always under some 
planet.” JBoswkll. “ There is no Fox star.” Johnson. “But 
there is a dog star.” Boswell. “ They say, indeed, a fo.x and 
a dog are the same animal.” 

I reminded him of a gentleman, who, Mr.s. Cholmondeley 
said, was first talkative from affectation, and then silent from 
the same cause ; that he first thought, " I shall be celebrated 
as the liveliest man in every company ; ” and then, all at once, 
“0 ! it is much more respectable lo be grave and look wise.” 
“He has reversed the Pythagorean discipline, by being first 
talkative, and then silent. He reverses the course of Nature 
too ; he was first the gay butterfly, and then the creeping worm.” 
Johnson laughed loud and long at this e.xpansion and illustra- 
tion of what he him.self had told me. 

We dined together with Mr. Scott (now Sir William Scott, 
his Majesty’s Advocate General,)' at his chambers in the 
Temple, nobody else there. The company being small, 

3 [Now (1804,) Judge of the Court of Adwimltyi and Master of the FacuUtes>*^^L] 
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Johnson was not in such spirits as he had been the preceding 
day, and for a considerable time little was said. At last 
he burst forth ; “ Subordination is sadly broken down in this 
age. No man, now, has the .same authority which his father 
had, — except a gaoler. No master has it over his servants ; it 
is diminished in our colleges ; nay, in our grammar-schools.” 
Boswell. “What is the cause of this, .Sir?” Johnson. “Why, 
the coming in of the Scotch,” (laughing sarcastically.) Boswell. 
“I’hat is to say, things have been turned topsy-turvy. — But 
your serious cause.” Johnson. “ Why, Sir, there are many 
causes, the chief of which is, I think, the great increase of 
money. No man now depends upon the Lord of the Manour, 
when he can send to another country, and fetch provisions. 
'I'he shoe-black at the entry of my court does not depend on 
me. I can deprive him but of a penny a day, which he hopes 
somebody else will bring him ; and that penny I must carry to 
another shoe-black, so tlie trade suffers nothing. J have 
explained, in my ‘Journey to the Hebrides,' how gold and 
silver destroy feudal subordination. But, besides, there is a 
general relaxation of reverence. No son now depends upon 
his father, as in former times. Paternity used to be considered 
as of itself a great thing, which had a right to many claims. 
That is, in general, reduced to very small bounds. My hope 
is, that as anarchy produces tyranny, this extreme relaxation 
will produce 

Talking of fame, for which there is so great a desire, I 
observed, how little there is of it in reality, compared with the 
other objects of human attention. “ Let every man recollect, 
and he will be sensible how small a part of his time is employed 
in talking or thinking of Shakspeare, Voltaire, or any of the 
most celebrated men that have ever lived, or are now supposed 
to occupy the attention and admiration of the world. Let this 
be extracted and compressed j into what a narrow space will 
it go!” I. then slily introduced Mr. Garrick’s fame, and his 
assuming the airs of a great man. Johnson. “Sir, it is 
wonderful how little Garrick assumes. No, Sir, Garrick 
fortimam reverenter habet. Consider, Sirj celebrated men, 
such as you have mentioned, have had their applause at a 
distance ; but Garrick had it dashed in his face, sounded in his 
ears, and went home every night with the plaudits of a thousand 
in his eremium. Then, Sir, Garrick did natfind, but made his 
way to the tables, the, levees, and almost the bed-chambers of 
the great. Then, Sir, Garrick had under him a numerous body 
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of people ; who, from fear of his power, and hopes of his favour, 
and admiration of his talents, were constantly submissive to 
him. And here is a man who has advanced the dignity of his 
profession, (larrick has made a player a higher character.’’ 
Scott. “ And he is a very sprightly writer too.” Johnson. 
“Yes, Sir; and all this supported by great wealth of his own 
acquisition. If all this had happened to me, I should have had 
a couple of fellows with long poles walking before me, to knock 
down every body that stood in the way. Consider, if all this 
had happened to Cibber or Quin, they’d have jumped over the 
moon. — Yet Garrick speaks to us." (smiling.) BoswEr,L. 
“ And Garrick is a very good man, a charitable man.” Johnson. 
“Sir, a liberal man. He has given away more money than any 
man in England. There may be a little vanity mixed : but he 
has shewn, that money is not his first object.” Boswell. 
“ Yet Foote used to say of him, that he walked out with an 
intention to do a generous action j but turning the corner of a 
street, he met with the ghost of a halfpenny, which frightened 
him.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, that is very true, too ; for I nevei 
knew a man of whom it could be said with less certainly to-day, 
what he will do to-morrow, than Garrick ; it depends so much 
on his humour at the time.” Scott. “ I am glad to hear of 
Iris liberality. He has been represented as very saving.’’ 
JoHN-SON. “ With his domcstick saving we have nothing to do. 
I remember drinking tea with him long ago, when Peg 
Woffington made it, and he grumbled at her for making it too 
strong.' He had then begun to feel money in his purse, and 
did not know when he should have enough of it.” 

On the subject of wealth, the proper use of it, and the effects 
of that art which is called economy, he observed, i “It is 
wonderful to think how men of very large estates not only spend 
their yearly incomes, but are often actually in want of money. 
It is clear they have not value for what they spend. Lord 
Shelburne told me, that a man of high rank, who looks into 
his own affairs, may have all that he ought to have, all that can 
be of any use, or appear with any advantage, for five thousand 
pounds a year. Therefore a great proportion must go in waste •, 
and, indeed, this is the case with most people, whatever their 
fortune is.” Boswell. “I have no doubt, Sir, of this. But how 
is it? What is waste? ” Johnson. "Why, Sir, breaking bottles, 
and a thousand other things. Waste cannot be accurately told, 

Whbu Jolinflon told tins little; anecdoto to Slf Joslrnn Reynolds^ ho mentioned a 
circttuifitance which he oiTiitted to-day Why ^^d Ciaicick) it is as red aa biooil*’' 
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though we are sensible how destructive it is. Economy on the 
one hand, by which a certain income is made to maintain a 
man genteely, and waste on the other, by which, on the same 
income, another man lives shabbily, cannot be defined. It is 
a very nice thing j as one man wears his coat out much sooner 
than another, we cannot tell how.” 

We talked of war. Johnson. “ Every man thinks meanly 
of himself for not having been a soldier, or not having been 
at sea.” Boswell. ‘‘Lord Mansfield does not.” Johnson. 
“ Sir, if Lord Mansfield were in a company of (.ieneral Officers 
and Admirals who have been in service, he would .shrink ; he’d 
wish to creep under the table.” Bosw'ell. “No; he'd think 
he could Iry them all.” Johnson. “Yes, if he could catch 
them : but they’d try him much sooner. No, Sir : were Socrates 
and Charles the Twelfth of Sweden both present in any com- 
pany, and Socrates to say, ‘Follow me, and hear a lecture in 
philosophy j ’ and Charles, laying his hand on his sword, to say, 

‘ Follow me, and dethrone the Czar ; ’ a man would be ashamed 
to follow Socrates. Sir, the impression is universal : yet it is 
strange. As to the sailor, when you look down from the 
quarter-deck to the space below, you see the utmost extremity 
of human miserj’ : such crowding, such filth, such stench ! ” 
Boswell. “Yet sailors are happy.” Johnson, “They are 
happy as brutes ore happy, with a piece of fresh meat,' — with 
the grossest sensuality. But, Sir, the profession of soldiers and 
sailors has the dignity of danger. Mankind reverence those 
who have got over fear, which is so general a weakness.” Scott. 
“But is not courage mechanical, and to be acquired?" 
JOHN.soN. “Why yes, Sir, in a collective sense. Soldiers con- 
sider themselves only as part of a great machine." Scorr, 
“ We find people fond of being sailors.” Johnson. “I cannot 
account for that, any more than I can account for other strange 
perversions of imagination.” 

His abhorrence of the profession of a sailor was uniformly 
violent ; but in convensation he always exalted the profession 
of a soldier. And yet I have, in my large and various collection 
of his writings, a letter to an eminent friend, in which he 
expresses himself thus : “ My god-son called on me lately. He 
is weary, and rationally weary of a military life. If you can 
place him in some other state, I think you may increase his 
happiness, and secure his virtue. A soldier’s- time is passed in 
distress and danger, or in idleness and corruption.” Such was 
his cool reflection in his study j but whenever he ' was warmed 

II — G* 
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and animated by the presence of company, he, like other 
philosophers, whose minds are impregnated with poetical fancy, 
caught the common enthusiasm for splendid renown. 

He talked of Mr. Charles Fosr, of whose abilities he thought 
highly, but observed, that he did not talk much at our Club. 
I have heard Mr. Gibbon remark, “that Mr. Fox could not be 
afraid of Dr. Johnson ; yet he certainly was very shy of saying 
any thing in Dr. Johnson’s presence.” Mr. Scott now quoted 
what was said of Alcibiades by a Greek poet, to which Johnson 
assented.^ 

He told us, that he had given Mrs. Montague a catalogue of 
all Daniel Defoe’s works of Imagination ; most, if not all of 
which, as well as of his other works, he now enumerated, 
allowing a considerable share of merit to a man, who, bred a 
tradesman, had written so variously and so well. Indeed, his 
“Robinson Crusoe” is enough of itself to establish his 
reputation. 

He expressed great indignation at the imposture of the Cock- 
lane Ghost, and related, with much satisfaction, how he had 
assisted in detecting the cheat, and had published an account 
of it in the news-papers. Upon this subject I incautiously 
offended him, by pressing him with too many questions, and he 
shewed his displeasure. I apologised, saying that “ I asked 
questions in order to be instructed and entertained ; I repaired 
eagerly to the fountain j but that the moment he gave me a 
hint, the moment he put a lock upon tbe well, I desisted.” — 
“ But, Sir, (said he,) that is forcing one to do a disagreeable 
thing : ” and he continued to rate me. " Nay, Sir, (said I,) 
when you have put a lock upon the well, so that I can no 
longer drink, do not make the fountain of your wit play upon 
me and wet me.” 

He sometimes could not bear being teased with questions. 
I was once present when a gentleman asked so many, as, 
“What did you do, Sir? ” “What did you say, Sir?” that he at 


1 rWisihing to discover tho ancient obseivation here referred to, I ai)plied ro Sir 
Willinia Scott on the hut he had no Tecoliectioii of it.— >h[y old and ver\* leuincd 

friend, Pr. Micfaae] ICefiniey, formerly senior fellow of Trinity Coile^o, iDiiolin, and 
now Arch-deucon of Uapliou in lieluidi iutb, however, most happily elucidated this 
passace* He remarks to me that ** Mr. Boswell’s memory must here have deceived him ; 
and that Mr. Scott's ol^servation must have been, that 'Mr, Fox, in the instance 
mentioned, might he con&ideved as the nverre of Fhtrax^ of whom, as Plutarch relates 
in the Life or Alcibiades, Kupolis the tragedian said, It is true he can talk, and yet 
he is no speaker.' " 

If this discovery Jiod been made by a sdmlinst on an ancient antliour, with what 
ardoui and exuberant praise would Bentley or Tayioz have spoken of It I^Sir Williuin 
Scott, to whom 1 cunununlcated Dr. Keainey's remark, is perfectly satisfied that it ib 
correct. A few other obaorvaiions have been communicated by the same gentleman. 
£vecy classical reader will lament that they are not more numerous;— M.] 
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last grew enraged, and said, “ I will not be put to the question. 
Don’t you consider, Sir, that these are not the manners of a 
gentleman ? I will not be baited with what and why ; what is 
this ? what is that ? why is a cow’s tail long ? why is a fox’s 
tail bushy?” The gentleman, who was a good deal out of 
countenance, said, “ IVhy, Sir, you are so good, that I venture 
to trouble you.” Johnson. “Sir, my being so good is no 
reason why you should be so ill.” 

Talking of the Justitia hulk at Woolwich, in which criminals 
were punished, by being confined to labour, he said, ■' I do not 
see that they are punished by this : they must have worked 
equally, had they never been guilty of stealing. They now 
only work ; so, after all, they have gained \ what they stole' is 
clear gain to them j the confinement is nothing. Every man 
who works is confined : the smith to his shop, the tailor to his 
garret.” Boswell. “ And Lord Mansfield to his Court.” 
Johnson, “Yes, Sir. You know the notion of confinement 
may be extended, as in the song, ‘Every island is a prison.’ 
There is, in Dodsley’s collection, a copy of verses to the 
authour of that song.”i 

Smith’s Latin verses on Pococke, the great traveller,® were 
mentioned. He repeated some of them, and said they were 
•Smith’s be.sl verses. 

He talked with an uncommon animation of travelling into 
distant countries j that the mind was enlarged by it, and that 
an acquisition of dignity of character was derived from it. He 
expressed a particular enthusiasm with respect to visiting the 
wall of China. I catched it for the moment, and said 1 really 
believed I should go and see the wall of China had I not 
children, of whom it was my duty to take care. “ Sir, (said he,) 
by doing so, you would do what would be of importance in 
raising your children to eminence. There would be a lustre 
reflected upon them from your spirit and curiosity. They 
would be at all times regarded as the children of a man who 
had gone to visit the wall of China, I am serious, Sir.” 

When we had left, Mr. Scott’s, he' said, ‘‘Will you go home 

1 fl bP-ve in vain examiood JDodsIuy's Coii^ion. for the ver&es here referred to ; nor 
htis rhe name of tjie authour been aht-ertained. The boog ailudud to bc^s with the 
wordfii 

** Welcome, welcome, brother debtor— ” 

It consists of several stanzas, 'in' one of which it is said, that 
** Every island is a pri8on»'*— M.] 

- (Smith's Veifses are on Edward Pococke, the great OHentaJ linguist ; be travelled. It 
ib Hue ; blit Dr. Rlcliard Pococke, laic tlmbop of Ossory, who publlaUed Travels through 
the East, ih usually called 
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with me?” “ Sir, (snid T,) it is late; but I’ll go with you for 
tlire(! minutes." JoHiV.soN. ''Ox four.” We went to Mrs. 
IVilliams’s room, where we found Mr. Allen the printer, who 
was the landlord of his house in ^Bolt-court, a worthy obliging 
man, and his very old acquaintance j and what was exceedingly 
amusing, though he was of a very diminutive size, be used, even 
in Johnson's presence, to imitate the stately periods and slow and 
solemn utterance of the great man. — 1 this evening boasted, 
that although 1 did not wiite what is called stenograph 5 ', or 
short-hand, in appropriated characters devised for the imrpose, 
1 had a method of my own of writing half words, and leaving 
out some altogether, so as yet to keep the substance and 
language of any discour.se which I had heard so much in view, 
that I could give it very completely soon alter I had taken it 
down. He defied me, as he had once defied an actual short- 
hand writer ; and he made the experiment by reading slowly 
and distinctly a part of Robertson’s “History of America,” 
while I endeavoured to write it in my way of taking notes. It 
was found that I had it very imiierfectly j the conclusion from 
which w'as, that its excellence was principally owing to a studied 
arrangement of words, which could not be varied or abridged 
without an essential injury. 

On Sunday, April 12 , 1 found him at home before dinner; 
JJr. Dodd’s poem, entitled “Thoughts in Prison,’’ was lying 
upon his table. This appearing to me an extraordinary effort 
by a man who was in Newgate for a capital crime, I wa."! desirous 
to hear Johnson’s opinion of it: to my surprize, he told me he 
had not read a line of it. 1 took up the book, and read a 
passage to him. Johnson. “ Pretty well, if you are previously 
disposed to like them.” 1 read another passage, with which he 
was better plea.sed. He then took the book into his own 
hands, and having looked at the prayer at the end of it, he said, 
“What eimknce is there tlmt this was comixised the night 
before he suffered ? / do not believe it.” He then' read aloud 
where he prays for the King, && and otwerved, “ Sir, do you 
think that a man, the night before he is to be hanged, cares for 
the succession of a royal family? — Though, he may have 
composed this prayer then. A man who has been canting all 
his life, may cant to the last. — ^And yet, a man who has been 
refused a pardon after so much petitioning, would hardly be 
praying thus fervently for the King.” 

Ho and I, and Mrs, Williams, went to dine with the Reverend 
Dr. Percy. Talking of Goldsmith, Johnson, said, he was very 
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envious. I defended him, by observing that he owned it 
frankly upon all occasions. Johnson. “Sir, you are enforcing 
the ch,irge. He had so much envy, that he could not conceal 
it. He was so full of it, that he overflowed. He talked of it 
to be sure often enough. Now, .Sir, what a man avows, he i.s 
not ashamed to think ; though many a man thinks what he is 
a.shamed to avow. \Ve are all envious naturally ; but by 
checking envy, we get the better of it. So we are all thieves 
naturally ; a child always tries to get at what it wants the 
neiirest way ; by good instruction and good habits this is cured, 
till a man has not even an inclination to seize what is another’s ; 
has no struggle with himself about it.” 

And here I shall record a scene of too much heat between 
Dr. Johnson and Dr. Percy, which I should have suppressed, 
were it not that it gave occasion to display the truly tender and 
benevolent heart of Johnson, who as soon as he found a friend 
was at all hurt by any thing which he had “ said in his wrath,” 
was not only prompt and desirous to be reconciled, but exerted 
himself to make ample reparation. 

Hooks of Travels having been mentioned, Johnson praised 
Pennant very highly, as he did at Dunvegan, in the Isle of 
Skye.^ Dr. Percy knowing himself to be the heir male of the 
ancient Percies,® and having the warmest and most dutiful 
attachment to the noble House of Northumberland, could not 
sit quietly and hear a man praised, who had spoken disrespect- 
fully of Alnwick-Castle and the Duke’s pleasure-grounds, espe- 
cially as he thought meanly of his travels. He therefore 
opposed Johnson eagerly. Johnson. "Pennant, in what he 
has said of Alnwick, has done what he intended j he has made 
you very angry." Percy. "He has said the garden is trim, 
which is representing it like a dtizen’s parterre, when the truth 
is, there is a very large extent of fine turf and gravel walks.” 
Johnson. .‘‘According to your own account, Sir, Pennant is 
right. It is trim. Here is grass cut close, and gravel rolled 

3 “ Journial of a Tour to the Hebrides” 3rd edit. p. aai (»Sep. 17). 

s See this accumtely etiiled, and the descent of his ihmily from the Curls of Northum- 
berland clearly deduced in the Revetend Dr. Na.sh's excellent " Histoiy of Wori:e8tershire,'* 
vob ii. p. 3x8. Tlie Doctor hns suhlotned a note, in which he saysi *'The iCdttor hath 
seen, and carcfUlly exambied the proofs of all the particulars above-mentioned, now in the 
posseshloii of the Reverend Thomnn Percy." 

The same proofs J have also myself carefully examined, and have seen some additional 
proofs whicli have occurred since tlie Doctor's book was puldished 1 and both as a 
Lawyer accustomed to the consideration of evidence, and os a GeuoalOfnst versed in the 
study of pedigrees, t am iully .satisfied. I cannot help observing as a circumstance of 
no htnoll moment, that in tracing the I 3 i^op of Dromore's geneal^y, essential aid was 
given by the late Elizabeth Dadmes of Northumberland, Heiress of that illustrious 
House ; a lacly not only of hish dignity of spirit, such as became her noble blood, but of 
excellent understanding and lively talents. With a fair pride 1 can boast of the honour of 
her Grace's correspondence, specimens of which adorn my ardblves. 
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smooth. Is not that trim ? The extent is nothing against tiiat ; 
a mllu may be ns trim as a square yard. Your extent puts me 
in mind of the citizen’s enlarged dinner, two pieces of roast- 
beef, and two puddings. There is no variety, no mind exerted 
in laying out the ground, no trees.” Percv. “ He pretends to 
give the natural history of Northumberland, and yet takes no 
notice of the immense number of trees planted there of late.” 
Johnson. “That, Sir, has nothing to do with the natnm} 
history ; that is civil history. A man who gives the natural 
history of the oak, is not to tell how many oaks have been 
planted in this place or that. A man who gives the natural 
history of the cow, is not to tell how many cows are milked at 
Islington. The animal is the same, whether milked in the Park 
or at Islington.” Pkrcv. “Pennant does not describe well; 
a carrier who goes along the side of Lochloniond would 
describe it better.” Johnson. “I think he describes very 
well.” Percy. "I travelled after him.” Johnson. “And 2 
travelled after him.” Percy. “ But, my good friend, you are 
short-sighted, and do not see so well as I do.” I wondered at 
Dr. Percy's venturing thus. Dr. Johnson said nothing at the 
time ! but inflammable particles were collecting for a cloud to 
burst. In a little while Dr. Percy said something more in dis- 
paragement of Pennant. Johnson, (pointedly) “This is the 
resentment of a narrow mind, because he did not find every 
thing in Northumberland.” Percy, (feeling the stroke) “ Sir, 
you may be as rude as you please.” Johnson.’ “ Hold, Sir! 
don’t tall: of rudeness ; remember, Sir, you told me, (pufling 
hard with passion struggling for a vent) I was short-sighted. 
We have done with civility. We are to be as rude as we 
please.” Percy. “ Upon my honour. Sir, I did not mean to 
be uncivil.” Johnson. “ I cannot say so, Sir ; for I did mean 
to be uncivil, thinking you had been uncivil" Dr. Percy rose, 
ran up to him, and taking him by the hand, assured him affec- 
tionately that his meaning had been misunderstood j upon 
which a reconciliation instantly took place. Johnson. “My 
dear Sir, I am willing you shaU hang Pennant.” Percv. (re- 
suming the former subject) "Pennant, complains that the 
helmet Is not hung out to invite to the hall of hospitality. 
Now I never heard that it was a custom to hang out a htlnui." t 
Johnson. “ Hang him up, hang him up." Boswell, 

1 [Ic certainly Wilt) a custom, as Appears^ fioui thu following pnMaife in Perceforest, vol. 
ill. p« 108 :— *'fasoUnt mettre auplus hauiede leur hostel ttn huaulme^ en sigtu que 
tons leB gentils. hommes et gentilles femmes entrassent haediment en leur hostel en 

leui propre." &c.'~-KEAUNEy.] 

[The auUiour*s second son, Mr. James Boswell, had noticed this passage in Petce* 
forest, and suggested to me the semerenuvrk.'»M.J 
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(humouring the joke) “ Hang out his skull instead of a helmet, 
and you may drink ale out of it in your hall of Odin, as he is 
your enemy ; that will be truly ancient. TJure will be 
‘Northern Antiquities.'”^ Johnson. “He’s a Whig, Sir; a 
sad dog, (smiling at his own violent e.\pressions, merely for 
poUiical difference of opinion.) But he’s the best traveller I 
ever read ; he observes more things than any one else does.” 

I could not help thinking that tiiis was too high praise of a 
writer who traversed a wide extent of country in .such haste, 
that he could put together only curt frittered fragments of his 
own, and afterwards procured supplemental intelligence from 
parochial ministers, and others not the best qualified or most 
impartial narrators, whose ungenerous prejudice against the 
house of Stuart glares in misrepresentation ; a writer, who at 
best treats merely of superficial objects, and shews no philoso- 
phical investigation of character and manners, such as Johnson 
has exhibited in his masterly “Journey,” over part of the same 
ground ; and who it would seem from a desire of ingratiating 
himself w’ith the Scotch, has flattered the people of North- 
Britainso inordinately and with so little discrimination, that the 
judicious and candid amongst them must be disgusted, while 
they value more the plain, just, yet kindly report of Johnson. 

Having impartially censured Mr. Pennant, as a Traveller in 
Scotland, let me allow him from authorities much better than 
mine, his deserved praise as an able Zoologist j and let me also 
from my own understanding and feelings, acknowledge the 
merit of his “London,” which, though said to be not quite 
accurate in some particulars, is one of the most pleasing topo- 
graphical performances that ever appeared in any language. 
Mr. Pennant, like his countrymen in general, has the time spirit 
of a gentleman. As a proof of it, I shall quote from his 
“ London ” the passage, in which he speaks of my illustrious 
friend. “ I must by no means omit Bolt-court, the long residence 
of floctor Samuel Johnson, a man of the strongest natural 
abilities, great learning, a most retentive memory; of the deepest 
and most unaffected piety and morality, mingled ivith those 
numerous weaknesses and prejudices which his friends have 
kindly taken care to draw from their dread abode.® I brought 
on myself his transient anger, by observing that in his tour in 
Scotland, he once . had long and woeful ■ experience of oats 

' The title of a took ttansiated liy Dr. Percy. 

a This is the common cant nsainst faithfui Bionaphy. Does the worthy eentlenmn 
mean that I. who was taughr discrimination of chnnusior hy Johq&on, 'Should have 
omitted his frailties, and^ in siiort, have bedawhed bim 'Oa the worthy {jentlojiian has 
bedawhed Scotland f 
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being the food of men in Scotland as they were of horses in 
Ungland. It was a national reflection unworthy of him, and I 
shot my bolt. In return he gave me a tender hug.^ Con 
amore he also .said of me ‘ The dog is a filing : ’ ^ I admired the 
virtues of Lord Russel, and pitied his fall. I .should have been 
a Whig at the Revolution. There have been periods since, in 
which 1 should have been, what I now am, a moderate Tory, a 
supporter, as far as my little influence extends, of a well-poised 
balance between the crown and i^ople : but should the scale 
preponderate against the Salus populi, that moment may it be 
said, ‘ I he dog’s a Whig 1 ’ ” 

We had a calm after the storm, staid the evening and supped, 
and were pleasant and gay. But Dr. Percy told me he was 
very uneasy at what had passed ] for there was a gentleman 
there who was wall acquainted with the Northumberland 
family, to whom he hoped to have appeared more respectable, 
by shewing how intimate he was with Dr, Johnson, and who 
might now, on the contrary, go away with an opinion to his 
disadvantage. He begged I would mention this to Dr. John- 
son, which I afterwards did- His observation upon it was, 
“ This comes of stratagem ; had he told me that he wished to 
appear to advantage before that gentleman, he should have 
been at the top of the house all the time.” He .spoke of Dr. 
Percy in the handsomest manner. “ Then, Sir, (said I) may 
I be allowed to suggest a mode by which you may effectually 
counteract any unfavourable report of what passed. I will 
write a letter to you upon the subject of the unlucky contest 
of that daj', and you will be kind enough to put in writing as 
an answer to that letter, what you have now said, and as Lord 
Percy is to dine with us at General Paoli’s soon, I will take 
an opportunity to read the correspondence in his Lordship’s 
presence.” I’his friendly sclieme was accordingly carried into 
execution without Dr. Percy’s knowledge. Johnson’s letter 
placed Dr. Percy’s unquestionable merit in the fairest point ot 
view ; and I contrived that Lord Percy should hoar the cor- 
respondence, by introducing it at General Paoli’s, as an in- 
stance of Dr. Johnson’s kind disposition towards one ir> whom 
his Lordship was interested. Thus every unfavourable im- 
pression vvas obviated that could possibly have been made 
on those by whom he wished most to be regarded. I break- 
fasted the day after with him, and informed him of my scheme, 

1 Sfce Dr. Johnson's "Journey tQ the Weitern Islands," p. apd:— see lila Dictionary 
my " Voyage to the Hebrides/* first edition.— l*BNWAN‘r* 

^ Hr. liosweli’s journal, Sep. 6.— Pennant. 
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and its happy completion, for which he thanked me in the 
warmest terms, and was highly delighted with Dr. Johnson’s 
letter in his praise, of which 1 gave him a copy. He said, “ I 
would rather have this than degrees from all the Universities 
in Europe. It will be for me, and my children and grand- 
children.” Dr. Johnson having afterwards asked me if I had 
given him a copy of it, and being told I had, was offended, 
and insisted that I should get it back, which I did. As, 
however, he did not desire me to destroy either the original or 
the copy, or forbid me to let it be seen, I think myself at liberty 
to apply to it his general declaration to me concerning his own 
letters. “ That he did not choose they sliould be published 
in his life-time ; but had no objection to their appearing 
after his death.” I shall therefore insert this kindly cor- 
respondence, having faithfully narrated the circumstances 
accompanying it. 

“To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

"my dear sir, 

“ I BEG leave to address you in behalf of our friend Dr. 
Percy, who was much hurt by what'you said to him that day 
we dined at his house when, in the course of the dispute as 
to Pennant’s merit as a traveller, you told Percy that ‘he had 
the resentment of a narrow mind against Pennant, because he 
did not find every thing in Northumberland.’ Percy is sen- 
sible that you did not mean to injure him ; but he is vexed 
to think that your behaviour to him on that occasion may be 
interpreted as a proof that he is despised by you, which I 
know is not the case. I have told him, that the charge of 
being narrow-minded was only as to the particular point in 
question ; and that he had the merit of being a martyr to his 
noble family. 

“ Earl Percy is to dine with General Paoli next Friday ; and 
I should be sincerely glad to have it in my power to satisfy his 
Lordship how well you think of Dr. Percy, who, I find, appre- 
hends that your good opinion of him may be of very essential 
consequence ; and who assures me, that he has the highest 
respect and the warmest affection for you. 

“ I have only to add, that my suggesting this occasion for 
the exercise of your candour and gerierosity, is altogether 
unknown to Dr, Percy, and proceeds from my good-will 

1 Sundp./, April xa, jf j8» 

It — ’•‘G* 
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towards him, and my persuasion that you will be happy to do 
him an essential kindness. I am, more and more, my dear Sir 
'‘Your most faithful ’ 

“ And affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswicll.” 
“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ sm, 

“ The debate between Dr. Percy and me is one of those 
foolish controversies, which begin upon a question of which 
neither party cares how it is decided, and which is, nevertheless, 
continued to acrimony, by the vanity with which every man 
resists confutation. Dr. Percy’s warmth proceeded from a 
cause which, pehaps, does him more honour than he could 
have derived from juster criticism. His abhorrence of Pennant 
proceeded from his opinion that Pennant had wantonly and 
indecently censured his patron. His anger made him resolve, 
that, for having been once wrong, he never should be right. 
Pennant has much in his notions that I do not like j but still 
I think him a very intelligent traveller. If Percy is really 
offended, I am sorry ; for he is a man whom I never knew to 
offend any one. He is a man very willing to learn, and very 
able to teach j a man, out of whose company I never go with- 
out having learned something. It is true that he vexes me 
sometimes, but I, am afraid it is by making me feel ray own 
ignorance. So inuch extension of mind, and so much minute 
accuracy of enquiry, if you survey your whole circle of ac- 
quaintance, you will find so scarce, if you find it at all, that 
you will value Percy by coinp.mson. Lord Hailes is somewhat 
like him : but Lord Hailes does not, perhaps, go beyond him 
in research j and I do not know that he equals him inelegance. 
Percy’s attention to poetry has given grace and splendour to 
his studies of antiquity. A mere antiquarian is a rugged 
being. 

“ Upon the whole, you see that what I might say in sport oi 
petulance to him, is very consistent with full convictions of 
his merit. “I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most, &c. 

“April 23, 1778.'’ “ Sam. J OHf^SON.” 

“ To THE Reverend Dr. Percy, North umberland-hodse. 

“dear sir, 

“ I WROTE to Dr, Johnson ofa the subject of the PcnnavHan 
controversy; and have received from him an answer which 
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will delight you. I read it yesterday to Dr. Robertson, at the 
Exhibition ; and at dinner to Lord Percy, General Oglethorpe, 
&c. who dined with us at General Paoli’s; who was also a 
witness to the high testimony to your honour. 

“General Paoli desires the favour of your company next 
Tuesday to dinner, to meet Dr. Johnson. If I can, I will 
call on you to-day. I am, with sincere regard, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

“J.VMKS Boswell”' 

“South Audley-street, April 25.” 

On Monday, April I dined with Johnson at Mr. I.angton’.s, 
where were Dr Porteus, then Bishop of Chester, now of London, 
and Dr. Stinton He was at first in a very silent mood. Be- 
fore dinner he said nothing but “Pretty baby,” to one of the 
children. Langton said very well to me afterwards, that he 
could repent Johnson’s conversation before dinner, as Johnson 
had said that he could repeat a complete chapter of “The 
Natural History of Iceland,” from the Danish of Horreboxv, the 
whole of w'hich was e.xactly thus : 

“Chap. LXXII. Concerning Snakes, 

" There are no snakes to be met with throughout the whole 
Island." 


At dinner we tallred of another mode in the newspapers of 
giving modern characters in sentences from the classicks, and 
of the passage 

“ Porous deunim cultor, el infrequens, 
insanientis dom sapiendee 
Consiillus erro, nunc reirorsiim 
Vela dare, etque iterare cursus 
Cogor relicEos : ” 

being well applied to Soame Jenyns ; who, after having wm- 
dered in the wilds of infidelity, had returned to the Christian 
faith. Mr. Langton asked Johnson as to the propriety of 
sapientia consultus. John.son. ‘ ‘ Though consultus was primari ly 
an adjective, like amicus it came to be used, as a substantive. 
So we havey««f consultus, a consult in law.” 

We talked of the styles of different painters, and how 


‘Thouah the Bishop of Oramore kindly onswared ihe letiare which I vn-oto to hliij, 
relative to Ur. Johnson’s eorly hLatot}' i yet, in justice to him, I think it proper to add, 
that the account of the foregoing convenatinn, nod the subsmuent traiujaetioii, well 
as of some other conveT-sotioni, in which he la mentioned, has bean given to the publitk 
without previous communicalbn with his Lordship. 
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certainly a connoisseur could distinguish them. I asked, if 
there was as clear a difference of styles in language as in 
painting, or even as in h.andwriling, so that the composition 
of every individual may be distinguished? Johnson. “Yes. 
Tho.se who have a style of eminent excellence, such as Dryclen 
and Milton, can always he distinguished.’’ I had no doubt of 
this ; but what I wanted to know was, whether there was really 
a peculiar style to every man whatever, as there is certainly 
a pcculi.ar hand-writing, a peculiar countenance, not widely 
different in many, yet always enough to be distinctive : 

•' facies non omnibus nna, 

Nec divei.sa taiiien.” 

The Bishop thought not ; and said, he supposed that many 
pieces in Uodsley’s collection of poem.s, though all very pretty, 
had nothing appropriated in their style, and in that particular 
could not he at all distinguished. Johnson. “ Why, Sir, 1 
think every man whatever has a peculiar style, which may be 
discovered by nice examination and comparison with others : 
but a man must write a great deal to make his style obviously 
discernible. As logicians say, Ih'is appropriation of style is 
infinite in potestate^ limited in actu” 

Mr. Topham Beauclerk came in the evehing, and he and 
Dr. Johnson and I staid to supper. It was mentioned that Dr. 
Dodd had once wished to be a member of the Literary Cluu. 
Johnson. " 1 should be sorry if any of our Club were banged. 
I will not say but some of them deserve it.” ^ Beauclerk 
(supposing this to be aimed at jjersons for whom he had at 
that tune a wonderful fancy, which, however, did not last long,) 
was irritated, and eagerly said, “You, Sir, have a friend 
(naming him) who deserves to be hanged; for he speaks 
behind their backs against those with whom he lives on the 
best terms, and attacks them in the news-papers. He certainly 
ought to kicked” Johnson. “Sir, we all do this in some 
degree : ‘ Veniam fetimus damusqve vicisnm.' To be sure it 
may be done so much, that a man may deserve to be kicked.’’ 
Beauclerk. “ He is very malignant.” Johnson. “ No, Sir ; 
he is not malignant. He is mischievous, if you will. He 
would do no man an essential injury ; he may, indeed, love 
to make sport of people by vexing their vanity. I, however, 
once knew an old gentleman who was absolutely malignant. 
He really wished evil to others, and rejoiced at it.” Boswell, 

1 See note p. 76. 
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“The geiiUeman, Mr. Beauclerk, against whom you are so 
violent, is, I know, a man of good principles.” Beauclerk. 
“ Then he does not wear them out in practice.” 

Dr. Johnson, who, as I have observed before, delighted in 
discrimination of character, and having a masterly knowledge 
of human nature, was willing to take men as they are, imperfect, 
and with a mixture of good and bad qualities, I suppose thought 
he had said enough in defence of his friend, of whose merits, 
notwithstanding his e-xceptionable points, he had a just value j 
and added no more on the subject. 

On 'I’uesday, April 14, 1 dined with him at General 
Oglethorpe’s, with General Paoli and Mr. Langton. General 
Oglethorpe declaimed against luxury. Johnson. “Depend 
upon it, Sir, every state of society is as luxurious as it can be. 
Men always take the best they can get.” Oglethorpe. “ But 
the best depends much upon ourselves j and if we can be as 
well satisfied with plain things, we are in the wrong to accu-stom 
our palates to what is high-seasoned and expensive. What 
says Addison in his ‘ Cato,’ speaking of the Numidian ? ' 

‘ Cuarhc fire his meats, (he fortune of the chace, 

Amid the running stream he .slakes bis thirst, 

Toils all the day, and at the approach of night, 

On the first fnemlly ixink he throws him down, 

Or rwts his head upon a rock till morn ; 

And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repast, or an untasted spring, 
ltlcsse.4 his stars, and thinks it iu.xury.’ 

Let us have t/tat kind of luxury, Sir, if you will,” John.son. 
“ But hold, Sir j to be merely satisfied is not enough. It is in 
refinement and elegance that the civilized man differs from the 
savage. A great part of our industry, and all our ingenuity is 
exercised in procuring pleasure ; and. Sir, a. hungry man has not 
the same pleasure in eating a plain dinner, that a hungry man 
has in eating a luxurious dinner. You see I put the case fairly. 
A hungry man may have as much, nay, more pleasure in eating 
a plain dinner, than a man grown fastidious has in eating a 
luxurious dinner. But I suppose the man who decides between 
the two dinners, to be equally a hungry man.” 

'Talking of different governments, — ^Johnson. “The more 
contracted power is, the more easily it is destroyed. A country 
governed by a ■ despot i.s an inverted cone. Government there 
cannot be so firm, as when it rests upon a broad_ basis giudually 
contracted, as the goveniment of Great Britain, which is 
founded on the parliament, then is in the privy-council, then in 
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the King.” Boswell. “Power, when contracted into the 
person of a despot, may be easily destroyed, as the prince may 
be cut off. So Caligula wished that the jjeople of Rome had 
but one neck, that he might cut them off at a blow.” 
Oglethokpe. “It was of the Senate he wished that. The 
Senate by its iisurp.-ition controuled both the Emperor and the 
people. And don’t you think that we see too much of that in 
our own parliament ? ” 

Dr. Johnson endeavoured to trace the etymology of 
Maccaronick verses, which he thought were of Italian invention 
from Maccaroni ; but on being informed that this would infer 
that they were the most common and easy verses, maccaroni 
being the most ordinary and simple food, he was at a loss ; for 
he said, “ He rather should have supposed it to import in its 
primitive signification, a composition of several things;^ for 
Maccaronick verses are verses made out of a mi.\ture of 
different languages, that is, of one language with the termina- 
tion of another.” I suppose we scarcely know of a language in 
any country where there is any learning, in which that motley 
ludicrous species of composition may not be found. It is 
jrarticularly droll in Low Dutch. The “ Polemo-middma" of 
Drummond, of Hawthornden, in which there is a jumble of 
many languages moulded, as if it were all in Latin, is well 
known. Mr. Langton made us laugh heartily at one in the 
Grecian mould, by Joshua Barnes, in which are to be found 
sucb comical Anglo-helienisms as Kkv^Poixnv epuvxOey : they 
were banged with clubs. 

On Wednesday, April 15, I dined with Dr. Johnson at Mr. 
Dilly’s and was in high spirits, for I had been a good part of 
the morning with Mr. Orme, the able and eloquent historian of 
Hindostan, who expressed a great admiration of Johnson. “ I 
do not care (said he,) on w'hat subject Johnson talks; but I 
love better to hear him talk than any body. He either gives 
you new thoughts, or a new colouring. It is a shame to the 
nation that he has not been more liberally rewarded. Had I 
been George the Third, and thought as he did about America, 
I would have given Johnson three hundred a year for his 

^ [Dr. Jolmson was^right in supposing that this kind ofpoetiy derived itsnnme from 
mace/icroHe, '*Ars ista pnetica (snys Merlin Coccaie. wliojie taie name was TJioopliila 
FoleMo,) nunculmtur khs macaroniga« a maearonihrm dcrlvatn ; ilui maearotm sunt 
quoddam pulmentum, farinsi; caseo, buryro compaginatumi grossum, n»de, etrusticanum. 
Ideo MACARONiCA nil nisi ^ossedinem, jvditaiem, ct VocAnuLA/zoR debet in se 
cuntiiiere.*' Waiton’s Hist of Rug J’uet. 11.357. Folengo's asbiimcd name was taken 
up mcutiseqtienceofhis having beeninstructecTin bis >nutli by Virago Coccaio.— He died 
11)1544.— >r .3 • 
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‘Taxation no Tyranny,' alone.” I repeated this, and Johnson 
was much pleased with such praise from such a man as Orme. 

At Mr. IJilly’s to-day were Mrs. Knowles, the ingenious 
Quaker lady,' Miss Seward, the poetess of Lichfield, the 
Reverend Ur. Mayo, and the Rev. Mr. Beresford, Tutor to the 
Duke of Bedford. Before dinner Dr. Johnson seized upon 
Mr, Charles Sheridan’s* “Account of the kite Revolution in 


Sweden,” and seemed to read it ravenou.slyi as if he devoured 
it, which was to all appearance his method of studying. “ He 
knows how to read better than any one (said Mrs. Knowles) ; 
he gets at the substance of a book directly ; he tears out the 
heart of it." He kept it wrapt up in the table-cloth in his lap 
during the time of dinner, from an avidity to have one 
entertainment in readiness, when he should have finished 
another j resembling (if I may use so coarse a simile) a dog 
who holds a bone in his paws in reserve, while he eats some- 
thing else which has been thrown to himi 
The subject of cookery having been very naturally introduced 
at a table where Johnson, who boasted of the niceness of hi-s 
palate, owned that “ he always found a good dinner,” he said 
“ I could write a better book of cookery than has ever yet 
been written j it should be a book upon philosophical prin- 
ciples. Pharmacy is now made much more simple. Cookery 
may be made so too. A prescription which is now com- 
pounded of five ingredients, had iormerly fifty in it. So in 
cookery, if the nature of the ingredients be well known, 
much fewer will do. Then, as you cannot make bad meat 
good, 1 would tell what is the best butcher’s meat, the best 
beef, the best pieces j how to choose young fowls j the proper 
seasons of different vegetables ; and then how to roast and 
boil and compound.” Dilly. “ Mrs. Glasse’s ‘ Cookery,’ 
which is the best, was written by Dr. Hill. Half the trade ® 
know this.” Johnson. “Well, Sir. This shews how much 
better the subject of Cookery may be treated by a philosopher, 
I doubt if the book be written by Dr. Hill; for, in Mrs. 
Glasse’s ‘ Cookery,’ which I have looked into, salt-petre and 
sal-prunella are spoken of as different substances, whereas sal- 
pruiiella is only salt-petre burnt on charcoal ; and Hill could 


326, uses the lefuiied word UtiiU \ which Mrs. Tbrale has misenken, and made the phrase 
injurious by writing pwtures." 

s [The eider brodter of R. Sheridan, Ksq. He died in 2806. 

8 As Physicians are called ihe Faculiy^ and Counsellors at Law the the 

Booksellers of London axe denominated ihe Trade* Jobn.'ion disapproved eff these de* 
nopiin^^ons. 
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not be ignorant of this. However, as the greatest part of such 
a book is made by transcription, this mistake may have been 
carelessly adopted. But you shall see what a Book of Cookery I 
shall make ! I shall agree with Mr. Dilly for the copy-right.” 
M1S--5 Si.WARD. “That would be Hercules with the distaff 
indeed.” John.son. “Wo, Madam. Women can spin very 
well ; but they cannot make a good book of Cookery.” 

Johnson. “ O ! Mr. Dilly — you must know that an 
English Benedictine Monk at Paris has translated ‘ The Duke 
of Berwick's Memoirs,’ from the original French, and has sent 
them to me to sell. I offered them to Strahan, who sent them 
back with this answer : — ‘ That the first book he had pub- 
lished was the Duke of Berwick’s Life, by which he had lost : 
and he hated the name : ’ — Now I honestly tell you, that 
Strahan has refused them ; but I also honestly tell you, that 
he did it upon no principle, for he never looked into them.” 
Diu.y. “ Are they well translated. Sir?” John.son. “Why, Sir, 
very well— in a style very current and very clear. 1 have 
written to the Benedictine to give me an answer upon two 
points j— What evidence is there that the letters are authentick ? 
(for if they are not authentick, they are nothing ; ) — And how 
long will it be before the original French is published ? For 
if the French edition is not to appear for a considerable time, 
the translation will be almost as valuable as an original book. 
They will make two volumes in octavo ; and I have undertaken 
to correct every sheet as it comes from the press.” Mr. Dilly 
desired to see them,, and said he would send for them. He 
asked Dr. Johnson, if he would write a Preface to them. 
Johnson “No, Sir. The Benedictines were very kind to 
me, and I’ll do what I undertook to do ; but 1 will not mingle 
my name with them. I am to gain nothing by them. I’ll 
turn them loose upon the world, and let them take their chance,” 
Dr. Mayo. “ I’ray, Sir, are (inganelli’s letters authentick ? ” 
Johnson. “No, Sir. Voltaire put the same question to tlic 
editor of them, that I did to Maephetson — ^Where are the 
originals ?” 

Mrs. Knowles affected to complain that men had much more 
liberty allowed them than women. Johnson. " \Vhy, Madam, 
women have all the liberty they should wish to have. We 
have all the labont and die danger, and the women all the 
advantage. We go to sea, we build houses, we do every thing, 
in short, to pay cur court to the women.” Mrs. KIhowles. 
“The Doctor reasons very wittily, but not convincingly. 
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Now, take the instance of building ; the mason’s wife, if she is 
ever seen in liquor, is ruined ; the mason may get himself 
drunk as often as he pleases, with little loss of character ; nay, 
may let his wife and children starve.” Johnson. “ Madam, 
you must consider, if the ma.soa does get himself drunk, and 
let his wife and children starve, the parish will oblige him 
to find security for their maintenance. We have different 
modes of restraining evil. Stocks for the men, a ducking-stool 
for women, and a pound for beasts. If we require more per- 
fection from women than from ourselves, it is doing them 
honour. And women have not the same temptations that we 
have ; they may always live in virtuous company ; men must 
live in the world indiscriminately. If a woman has no inclin- 
ation to do what is wrong, being secured from it is no restraint 
to her. I am at liberty to walk into the Thames ; but if 1 
were to try it, my friends would restrain me in Bedlam, and 
I should be obliged to them.” Mrs. Knowles. “Still, 
Doctor, I cannot help thinking it a hardship that more indul- 
gence is allowed to men thmi to women. It gives a superi- 
ority to men, to which I do not see how they are entitled.” 
Johnson. “ It is plain, Madam, one or other must have the 
superiority. As Shakspeare .says, ' If two men ride on a 
horse, one must ride behind.’” Dillv, “I suppose, Sir, 
Mrs. Knowles would have them ride in panniers, one on each 
side.” Johnson. “Then, Sir; the horse would throw them 
both.” Mrs. Knowles. “Well, .1 hope that in another 
world the sexes will be equal.” Boswell. “That is being 
too ambitious, Madam. fVe might as well desire to be equal 
with the angels.' We shall all, I hope, be happy in a future state, 
but we must not expect to be all happy in the same degree. 
It is enough, if we be happy according to our several 
capacities. A worthy carman will get to heaven as well as 
Sir Isiaac Newton. Yet, though equally good, they will not 
have the same degrees of happiness.” Johnson. “ Brobably 
not.” ^ 

Upon this subject I had once before sounded hini, by 
mentioning the late Reverend Mr. Brown, of Utrecht’s image ; 
that a great and small glass, though equally full, did not hold 
an equal quantity ; which he threw out to refute David Hume's 
saying, that a little miss, going to dance at a ball, in a flue new 
dress, was as happy as a great oratour, after having made an 

i [See on this question Bishop HnU’s Eptstleh, Dec. iii, 6, Of the cUfFerent 
degrees ofhenvcnly glory, und of oui mutuel knowledge of each other above, 
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eloquent and applauded speech. After some thought, 
Johnson said,^ “ 1 come over to the parson.” As an instance 
of coincidence of thinking, Mr. Dilly told me, that Dr. King, a 
late dissenting minister in London, said to him, upon the 
happiness in a future state of good men of different capacities, 
“A pail does not hold so much as a luh ; but, if it be equally 
full, it has no reason to complain. Every Saint in heaven will 
have as much happiness as he can hold.” Mr. Dilly thought 
this a clear, though a familiar illustration of the phrase, “ One 
star differeth from another in brightness.” 

Dr. Mayo having asked Johnson’s opinion of Soame Jenyns’s 
“View of the Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion;” 
— Johnson. “ I think it a pretty book ; not very theological 
indeed; and there seems to be an affectation of ease and 
carelessness, as if it were not suitable to his character to be 
very serious about the matter.” Boswell. “He may have 
intended this to introduce his book the better among genteel 
people, who might be unwilling to read too grave a treatise. 
There is a general levity in the age. \Vc have physicians now 
with bag-wigs ; may we not have airy divines, at least some- 
what less solemn in their appearance than they used to be?" 
Johnson, “Jenyns might mean as you say.” Boswell. 
“ You should like his book, Mrs. Knowles, as it maintains, as 
you friends do, that courage is not a Christian virtue.” Mrs. 
Knowles. “ Yes, indeed, I like him there ; but I cannot 
agree with him, that friendship is not a Christian virtue." 
Johnson. "Why, Madam, strictly speaking, he is right. 
All friendship is preferring the interest of a friend, to the 
neglect, or, perhaps, against the interests of others; so that 
an old Greek said, ‘He that has friends has no friend' Now 
Christianity recommends universM benevolence, — to consider 
all men as our brethren ; which is contrary to the virtue of 
friendship, as described by the ancient philosophers. Surely, 
Madam, your sect must approve of this j for, you call all men 
friends." Mrs. Knowles. “ We are commanded to do good 
to all men, ‘ but especially to them who are of the household 
of Faith.”' , Johnson. “Well, Madam. The household of 
Faith is wide enough,” , Mrs, Knowles. “ But, Doctor, our 
Saviour had twelve Apostles, yet there was one whom he l(n<ed, 
John was called ‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved.’” Johnson. 
(with eyes sparkling benignantly) “Very well, indeed, Madam. 
You have said very well.” Boswell. "A line application. 

r [See voL i. p. 315, where eho this subject is JLscussed.— M.] 
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Pray, Sir, had you ever thought of it?” Johnson. “I had 
not. Sir.” 

From this pleasing subject, he, I know not how or why, 
made a sudden transition to one upon which he was a violent 
aggressor; for he said, “I am willing to love all mankind, 
except an American : ” and his inflammable corruption bursting 
into horrid fire, he “ breathed out threatenings and slaughter ; ” 
calling them, “ Rascals — Robbers — ’Pirates ; ” and exclaiming, 
he’d “ burn and destroy them." Miss Seward, looking to him 
with mild but steady astonishment, said, •“ Sir, this is an in- 
stance that we are always most violent against those whom we 
have injured." — He was irritated still more by this delicate and 
keen reproach ; and roared out another tremendous volley 
which one might fancy could be heard across the Atlantick. 
During this tempest I sat in great uneasiness, lamenting his 
heat of temper ; till, by degrees, I diverted his attention to 
other topicks. 

Dr. Mayo, (to Dr. Johnson.) “Pray, Sir, have you read 
Edwards, of New England, on Grace?" Johnson. “No, 
Sir." BoswELt,. “It puzzled me so much as to the freedom 
of the human will, by stating, with wonderful acute ingenuity, 
our being actuated by a series of motives which we cannot 
resist, that the only relief I had was to forget it.” M.ayo. 
“ But he makes the proper distinction between moral and 
physical necessity." Boswell. “Alas, Sir, they come both 
to the same thing. You may be bound as hard by chains 
when covered by leather, as when the iron appears. The 
argument for the moral necessity of human actions is always, 
1 observe, fortified by supposing universal prescience to be one 
of the attributes of the Deity." Johnson. “You are surer 
that you are free, than you are of prescience ; you are surer 
that you can lift up your finger or not as you please, than you 
are of any conclusion from a deduction of reasoning. But 
let us consider a little the objection from prescience. It is 
certain I am either to go home to-night or not ; that does not 
prevent my freedom.” Bosweli~ “ That it is certain you are 
either to go home or not, does not prevent your freedom : 
because the liberty of choice between the two is compatible 
with that certainty. But if one of these events be certain imv, 
you have no future power of volition. If it be certain you 
are to go home to-riight, you must go home.” Johnson. Vlf 
1 am, well acquainted with a man, I can judge with great 
probability how he will act in any case, without his being 
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restrained by my judging. God may have this probability 
increased to ceitainty.” Boswell. “When it is increased to 
certainty, Ireedom ceases, because that cannot be certainly 
foreknown, which is not certain at the time ; but if it be cer- 
tain at the time, it is a contradiction in terms to maintain 
that there can be afterwards any contingency dependent upon 
the exercise of will or any thing else.” John.son. “All 
theory is against the freedom of the will ; all experience for it.” 
— I did not push the subject any farther. I was glad to find 
him so mild in discussing a question of the most abstract 
nature, involved with theological tenets, which he generally 
would not suffer to be in any degree opposed.^ 

He, as usual, defended lu.xury: “You cannot spend money 
in luxury without doing good to the poor. Nay, you do more 
good to them by spending it in luxury, you make them exert 
industry, whereas by giving it, you keep them idle. I own, 
indeed, there may be more virtue in giving it immediately in 
charity, than in spending it in luxury j though there may be 
pride in that too.” Miss Seward asked, if this was not Mande- 
ville’s doctrine of “ private vices publick benefits.” Johnson. 
“ The fallacy of that book is, that Mandeville defines neither 
vices nor benefits. He reckons among vices every thing that 
gives pleasure. He takes the narrowest system of morality, 
monastick morality, which holds pleasure itself to be a vice, 
such as eating salt with our fish, because it makes it eat better ; 
and he reckons wealth as a publick benefit, which is by no means 
always true. Pleasure of itself is not a vice, Having a garden, 
which we all know to be perfectly innocent, is a great pleasure. 
At the same time, in this state of being there are m.aiiy pleasures 
vices, which however are so immediately agreeable that we can 
hardly abstain from them. The happiness of Heaven will be, 
that pleasure and virtue will be perfectly consistent. Mande- 
ville puts the case of a man who gets drunk at an alehouse ; 
and says it is a public benefit, because so much money is got 
by it to the publick. But it must be considered, that all the 
good gained by this, through the gradation of alehou.se- 
keeper, brewer, maltster, and farmer, is overbalanced by the evil 
caused to the man and his family by his getting drunk. 'Phis 
is the way to try what is Heious, by ascertaining whether more 
evil than good is produced upon the whole, which is the case 

^ If ony of uiy readers are disturbed by this thorny questiont I beg leave to recom- 
mend to them Letter fig of Montetiqutea's Leiiref and the late Mr. 

Juhn Falmer of lslinston'& Answer to Dr. Priestley’s mechanical arguments for what he 
absurdly calls “ Pbilosoi^ical necessity.*' 
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in ail vice. It may happen that good is produced by vice, but 
not as vice ; for instance, a robber may take money from its 
owner, and give it to one who will make a better use of it. 
Here is good produced : but not by the robbery as robbery, but 
as translation of property. I read Mandeville forty, or, I 
believe fifty years ago. He did not puzzle me ; he opened my 
views into real life very much. No, it is clear that the happi- 
ness of society depends on virtue. In Sparta, theft was allowed 
by general consent ; theft, therefore, was there not a crime, but 
then there was no security ; and what a life must they have had 
when there was no security. Without truth there must be a 
dissolution of society. As it is, there is so little truth, that we 
are almost afraid to trust our ears ; but how should we be, if 
falsehood were multiplied ten times 1 Society is held together 
by communication and information; and I remember this 
remark of Sir Thomas Brown’s, “ Do the devils lie ? No j for 
then Hell could not subsist.” 

Talking of Miss , a literary lady, he said, “ I was obliged 

to speak to Miss Reynolds, to let her know that I desired she 
would not flatter me so much.” Somebody now observed, "She 
flatters Garrick.” Johnson. “She is in the right to flatter 
Garrick. She is in the right for two reasons ; first, because she 
has the world with her, who have been praising Garrick these 
thirty years ; and secondly, because she is rewarded for it by 
Garrick. Why should she flatter me ?■ I can do nothing for 
her. Let .her carry her praise to a better market. (Then turn- 
ing to Mrs. Knowles,) You, Madam, have been flattering me 
all the evening ; I wish you would give Boswell a little now. 
If you knew his merit as well as I do, you would say a great 
deal ; he is the best travelling companion in the world." 

Somebody mentioned the Reverend Mr. Mason’s prosecution 
of Mr. Murray, the bookseller, for having inserted in a collec- 
tion of “ Gray’s Poems," only fifty lines, of which Mr. Mason 
had still the exclusive property, under the statute of Queen 
Anne ; and that Mr. Mason had persevered, notwithstanding 
his being requested to name his own terms of compensation.^ 
Johnson signified his displeasure at Mr.' Mason’s conduct very 
strongly; but added, by way of shewing that he was not sur- 
prised at it,, “Mason’s a Whig.” Mrs. Knowles, (not hear- 
ing' distinctly :) “Whatl a Prig, Sir?" Johnson. “Worse, 
Madam ; a Whig 1 But he is both 1 " 

'See “A Reiter to W. Maaoo, A.M. from-J. Mutmy, Booliaeller in Loadon;* 

edition, ‘p> 20. 
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1 expressed a horrour at the thought of death. Mrs. 
Knowles, “ Nay, thou should’st not have a horrour for what is 
the gate of life.” Johnson, (standing upon the hearth rolling 
about, with a serious, solemn, and somewhat gloomy air :) “ No 
rational man can die without uneasy apprehension.” Mrs. 
Knowle-s. “ The Scriptures tell us, ‘ The righteous shall have 
hope in his death.’ ” Johnson. “ Yes, Madam ; that is, he 
shall not have despair. But, consider, his hope of salvation 
must be founded on the terms on which it is promised that the 
mediation of our Saviour shall be applied to us, — namely, 
obedience ; and where obedience has failed, then, as suppletory 
to it, repentance. But what man can say that his obedience has 
been such, as he would approve of in another, or even in himselt 
upon close examination, or that his repentance has not been 
such as to require being repented of? No man can be sure 
that his obedience and repentance will obtain salvation.” M RS. 
Knowles, “ But divine intimation of acceptance may be made 
to the soul.” Johnson." “Madam, it may; but I should not 
think the better of a man who should tell me on his deathbed, 
he was sure of salvation. A man cannot be sure him.self that 
he has divine intimation of acceptance ; much less can he make 
others sure that he has it” Boswell. “ Then, Sir, we must 
be contented to acknowledge that death is a terrible thing.” 
Johnson. “Yes, Sir, I have made no approaches to a state 
which can look on it as not terrible.” Mrs. Knowles, (seem- 
ing to enjoy a pleasing serenity in the persuasion of benignant 
divine light :) " Does not St Paul say, ‘ I have fought the good 
light of faith, I have finished my course j henceforth is laid 
up for me a crown of life’?” Johnson. “Yes, Madam j but 
here was a man inspired, a man who had been converted by 
supernatural interposition.” Boswell. “ In prospect death is 
dreadful; but in fact we find that people die easy.” Johnson. 
“Why, Sir, most people have not f bought much of the matter, 
so cannot say much, and it is supposed they die easy. Few 
believe it certain they are then to die ; and those who do, set 
themselves to behave with resolution, ns a man does who is 
going to be hanged : — ^heisnot the less unwilling to be hanged.” 
Miss Seward. “There is one mode of the fear of death, which 
is certainly absurd : and that is the dread of annihilation, which 
is only a pleasing sleep without a dream.” Johnson. “ It is 
neitlier pleasing, nor sleep ; it is nothing. Now mere exist- 
ence is so much better than nothing, that one would rather 
exist even in pain, than not e.xist." Boswell. “Ifannihila- 
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tion be nothing, then existing in pain is not a comparative 
state, but is a positive evil, which I cannot think we should 
choose. I must he allowed to differ here, and it would lessen 
the hope of a future state founded on the argument, that the 
Supreme Being, who is good as He is great, will hereafter com- 
pensate for our present sufferings in this life. For if existence, 
such as we have it here, be comparatively a good, we have no 
reason to complain, though no more of it should be given to us. 
But if our only state of existence were in this world, then we 
might with some reason complain that we are so dissatified with 
our enjoyments compared with our desires.” Johnson. “ The 
lady confounds annihilation, which is nothing, with the appre- 
hension of it, which is dreadful. It is in the apprehension of 
it that the horrour of annihilation consists.” 

Of John Wesley, he said, “He can talk well on any subject.” 
Boswell. “Pray, Sir, what has he made of his story of a 
ghost?” Johnson. “Why, Sir, he believes it; but not on 
sufficient authority. He did not take time enough to examine 
the girl. It was at Newcastle, where the ghost was said to have 
appeared to a young woman several times, mentioning some- 
thing about the right to an old house, advising application to be 
made to an attorney, which was done ; and, at the same time, 
saying the attorney would do nothing, which proved to be the 
fact. ‘This (says John) is a proof that the ghost knows our 
thoughts.' Now (laughing) it is not necessary to know our 
thoughts, to tell that an attorney will sometimes do nothing. 
Charles Wesley, who is a more stationary man, does not believe 
the story. I am sorry that John did not take more pains to 
enquire into the evidence for it.” Mi.ss Seward, (with an 
incredulous smile;) “What, Sir I about a ghost?” Johnson, 
(with solemn vehemence:) "Yes, Madam: this is a question, 
which, after five thousand years, is yet undecided ; a question, 
whether in theology or philosophy, one of the most important 
that can come before the human understanding,” 

Mrs. Knowles mentioned, as a proselyte to Quakerism, Miss 

, a young lady well known to Dr. Johnson, for whom he had 

shewn much affection ; while she ever had, and still retained, a 
great respect for him. Mrs. Knowles at the same time took an 
opportunity of letting him know “ that tlie amiable young crea- 
ture was sorry at finding that he was offended at her leaving the 
Church of England, and embracing a simpler faith and,' in 
the gentlest and most persuasive manner," solicited his kind 
indulgence for what was sincerely a matter of conscience. 
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Johnson, (frowning very angrily,) “Madam, she is an odious 
wench. She could not have any proper conviction that it was 
her duty to change her religion, which is the most important 
of all siibjects, and should be studied with all care, and with all 
the helps we can get. She knetv no more of the Church which 
she left, and that which she embraced, than she did of the differ- 
ence between the Copernican and Ptolemaick systems.” Mrs. 
K.NOWLES. “She had the New Testament before her.” 
Johnson. “Madam, she could not understand the New Testa- 
ment, the most difiScult book in the world, for which the study 
of a life is required.” Mrs. Knowles. “It is clear as to 
essentials.”' Johnson. “But not as to controversial points. 
The heathens were easily converted, because they had nothing 
to give up ; but we ought not, without very strong conviction 
indeed, to desert the religion in which we have been educated. 
That is the religion given you, the religion in which it may be said 
Providence has placed you. If you live conscientiously in that 
religion, you may be safe. But en-our is dangerous indeed, if 
you err when you choose a religion for yourself.” 
Knowles. “ Must we then go by implicit faith ? ” Johnson. 
“ Why, hladam, the greatest part of our knowledge is implicit 
faith ; and as to religion, have we heard all that a disciple of 
Confucius, all that a Mahometan, can say for himself?” He 
then rose again into passion, and attacked the young proselyte 
in the severest terras of reproach, so that both ladies seemed to 
be much shocked.^ > 

We remained together till it was pretty late. Notwithstanding 
occasional explosions of violence, we were all delighted upon 
the whole with Johnson. I compared him at this time to a 
warm West-Indian climate, where you have a bright sun, quick 
vegetation, luxuriant foliage, luscious fruits ; but where the 
same heat sometimes produces thunder, lightning, and earth- 
quakes, in a terrible degree. 

April 17, being Good-Friday, I waited on Johnson, as usual. 

I Mrs. Kiiowl?;, not mlisfied with the feme of her needlewoilc, the "su/ile jHeiuns," 
mentioned by Johnson, in which she has indeed displayed much dexterity, nay, with the 
fame of reasoning better than women ceneraUy do, as I have fairly shewn her to have done, 
commimicated to me a ])ialogue of considerable length, which after many yenrh had 
elapsed, she wrote down os having passed between Dr. Johnson nnd her at this interview. 
^ I Mt the tot recollection of it, and did not find the sraAllest trace of It in my 

A econx Uken at the time, I could not in conaistency with my firm regard to authenticity, 
msert it m my work. has, however, been publisihed in “The Gentleman's Magaahie 

for June, 1791, It chiefly relates to the principles of the sect called Quaititrs ; and no 
doubt the lady appe^s to have greatly the advantage of Dr. Johnson in argument ns 
well as expreb^ion. From what I have now stated, and from the intenml evidence uf the 
paper itself, any onu who may have the curio'^ity to peruse it, will judge whether it was 
wrong u DiA to reject it. however willing to gratify Mra. Knowles. 
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I observed at breakfast that although it was a part oc his 
abstemious disciplitie on this most solemn fast, to take no 
milk in his tea, yet when Mrs. Desmoulins inadvertently 
poured it in, he did not reject it. I talked of the strange 
indecision of mind, and imbecility in the common occurrences 
of life, \yhich we may observe in some people. Johnson. 
" Why, Sir, I am in the habit of getting others to do things 
for me.” Boswell. “ What; Sir ! have you that weakness ? ’’ 
J 0 HN.SON. “Yes, Sir. But I always think afterwards I should 
have done better for myself." 

I told him that at a gentleman’s house where there was 
thought to be such extravagance or bad management, that he 
was living much beyond his income, his lady had objected to 
the cutting of a pickled mango, and that I h.ad taken an oppor- 
tunity to ask the price of it, and found it was only two 
shillings ; so here was a very poor saving.’ Johnson. “Sir, 
that is the blundering oeconomy of a narrow understanding. It 
is stopping one hole in a sieve.” 

I exjjressed some inclination to publish an account of my 
Travels upon the continent of Europe, for which I had a 
variety of materials collected. Johnson. " I do not say, Sir, 
you may not publish your travels ; but I give you my opinion, 
that you would lessen yourself by it What can you tell of 
countries so well known as those upon the continent of 
Europe, which you have visited?” BostvELL. “But I can 
give an entertaining narrative, with many incidents, anecdotes, 
)eux <£ esprit^ and remarks, so as to make very pleasant read- 
ing.” JOHN.SON. “ Why, Sir, most modern- travellers in Europe 
who have published their travels, have been laughed at; I 
would not have you added to the number.^ The world is now 
not contented to be merely entertained by a traveller’s narrative ; 
they want to learn something. Now some of my friends asked 
me, why I did not give some account of my travels in France. 
The reason is plain j intelligent readers had seen more of 
France than I had. ' You might have liked my travels in 
France, and The Club might have liked them j but, upon the 
whole, there would have been more ridicule than good pro- 
duced by them,” Boswell. “I cannot agree with you, Sir. 
People would like to read what you say of any thing. Suppose 
a face has been painted fifty painters before ; still we - love 
to see it done by Sir Joshua." Johnson. “True, Sir, but Sir 

1 I b^Uove, however, 1 shall follow my a%va op.nlon ; for tho world has shewn a very 
datieriug partiality to my writings, on many occasions 
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Joshua cannot paint a face when he has not time to look on it.” 
Bosweli.. “ Sir, a sketch of any sort by him is valuable. And, 
Sir, to talk to you in your own style (raising my voice, and 
shaking my head,) you should have given us )our travels in 
France. 1 am sure I am right, and there's an end on't." 

I said to him that it was certainly true, as my friend 
Dempster had observed in his letter to me upon the subject, 
that a great part of what was in his “ Journey to the Western 
Islands of Scotland,” had been in his mind before he left 
London. Johnson. “Why yes. Sir, the topicks were ; and 
books of travels will be good in proportion to what a man has 
previously in his mind; his knowing what to obseive; his 
power of contrasting one mode of life with another. As the 
Spanish proverb says, ‘ He, who would bring home the wealth 
of the Indies, must carry the wealth of the Indies with him.’ 
So it is in travelling ; a man must carry knowledge with hiip, if 
he would bring home knowledge.” Boswei.e. “The proverb, 
I suppose. Sir, means, he must carry a largo stock with him to 
trade with." Johnson. “ Yes, Sir.” 

It was a delightful day : as we walked to St. Clement’s 
church, I again remarked that Fleet-street was the most cheer- 
ful scene in the world. “Fleet-street (said I,) is in my mind 
more delightful than Terape.” Johnson. “Ay, Sir; but let it 
he compared with Mull.” 

There was a very numerous congregation to-day at St. 
Clement’s church, which Dr.’ Johnson said he observed with 
pleasure. 

And now I am to give a pretty full account of one of the 
most curious incidents in J ohnson’s life, of which he himself 
has made the following minute on this day : “ In my return 
from church, I was accosted by Edwards, an old fellow- 
collegian, who had not seen me since 1729. He knew me, 
and asked if I remembered one Edwards ; I did not at first 
recollect the name, but gradually as we walked along, recovered 
it, and told him a conversation that had passed at an alehouse 
between us. My purpose is to continue our acquaintance.” t 

It was in Eutcher-row that this meeting happened. Mr. 
Edwards, who was a decent-looking elderly man in grey 
clothe, and a wig of many curls, accosted Johnson with 
familiar confidence, knowing who he was, while Johnson re- 
turned his salutation with a courteous formality, as ,to a 
stranger. But as soon as Edwards had brought to his 
> Prayerh and Meditaliun.>., p. iS<, 
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rccolleclion their having been at Pern broke -College together 
iiine-and-forty years ago, he seemed much pleased, asited 
where he lived, and said lie should be glad to see him in 
Bolt-court. Edwards. " Ah, Sir ! we are old men now.” 
Johnson, (who never liked to think of being old :) “ Don’t let 
us di.scourage one another.” Edwards. “ Why, Doctor, you 
look stout and hearty, I am happy to see you so ; for the 
newspapers told us you were very ill.” Johnson. “Ay, Sir, 
they are always telling lies of us old fellows” 

Wishing to be present at more of so singular a conversation 
as that between two fellow-collegians, who had lived forty years 
in London without ever having chanced to meet, I whisiiered 
to Mr, Edwards that Dr. Johmson was going home, and that he 
had better accompany him now. So Edwards walked along 
with us, I eagerly assisting to keep up the conversation. Mr. 
Edwards informed Dr. Johnson that he had practised long as a 
solicitor in Chancery, but that he now lived in the country upon 
a little farm, about sixty acres, just by Stevenage in Hertford- 
shire, and that he came to London (to Barnard’s Inn, No. 6,) 
generally twice a week. Johnson appearing to me in a reverie, 
Mr. Edwards addressed himself to me, and expatiated on the 
pleasure of living in the country. Boswedl. “ I have no notion 
of this. Sir. IVhat you have to entertain you, is, I think, ex- 
h.'iusled in half an hour." Edwards. “ WTiat ? don’t you love 
to have hope realized ? I see my grass, and my corn, and my 
trees growing. Now, for instance, I am curious to see if this 
frost has not nipped my fruit-trees.” Johnson, (who we did 
not imagine was attending :) “ You find. Sir, you have fe.ars as 
well as hopes.” — So well did he see the whole, when another 
saw' but the half of a subject. 

IVhen we got to Dr, Johnson’s house, and were seated in his 
library, the dialogue went on admirably. Edwards. “Sir, I 
remember you would not let us say frodl/'icus at College. For 
even then, Sir, (turning to me,) he was delicate in language, and 
we all feared him.” ^ Johnson, (to Edwards :) " From your 
having practised the law long. Sir, I presume you must be rich,” 
Edwards. “ No, Sir j I got a good deal of money ; but I had 
a number of poor relations to whom I gave a great part of it.” 
Johnson. “Sir, you have been rich in the most valuable sense 
of the word.” Edward.s. “ But I shall not die rich.” Johnson. 

1 Johnson said to me afterwards) **Sir^they re.‘peoted me for literature ; and yet it 
was HOC great but by comparison Sir) tt U amazing how little literature there 1& ui tlie 
world." 
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“Nay, sure, Sir, it is better to live rich, than to die rich.” 
Eduwrds. “I wish I had continued at College.” Johnson. 
“ Why do you wish that. Sir ? ” Edwards. “ Because I think 
I should have lard a much easier life than mine has been. I 
should have been a parson, and had a good living, like 
Bloxham and several others, and lived comfortably.” J oiinson. 
“ Sir, the life of a parson, of a conscientious clergyman, is not 
easy. I have always considered a clergyman as the father of a 
larger family than he is able to maintain. I would rather have 
Chancery suits upon my hands than the cure of souks. No, 
Sir, I do not envy a clergyman’s life as an easy life, nor do I 
envy the clergyman who makes it an easy life.” — Here taking 
himself up all of a sudden, he exclaimed, “O ! Mr. Edwards ! 
I’ll convince you that I recollect you. Do you remember our 
drinking together at an alehouse near Pembroke gate. At that 
time, you told me of the Eton boy, who, when verses on our 
Saviour’s turning water into wine were prescribed as an 
exercise, brought up a single line, which was highly admired : 

‘ Viclit cl crubuit l)T»ipha pudica Deum. ’ * 

and I told you of another fine line in * Camden’s Remains,’ an 
eulogy upon one of our Kings, who was succeeded by his son, 
a prince of equal merit : 

‘Mira cano, Sol occubnit, nnx nnlln secata est.’ ” 

Edwards. "You are a philosopher, Dr. Johnson. I have 
tried too in my time to be a philosopher ; but, 1 don’t know 
how, cheerfulness was always breaking in.” — Mr. Burke, ^ir 
Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Coiutenay, Mr. Malone, and, indeed, all 
the eminent men to whom I have mentioned this, have thought 
it an exquisite trait of character. The truth is, that philosophy, 
like religion, is too generally supposed to be hard and severe, 
at least so grave as to exclude all gaiety. 

Edwards. “I have been twice married, Doctor. You, 

1 (Thu line has been attributed to Dryden, when a. Scliolar ai 

Westminster. Bnt neither £tou nor Westminster have in truth, any claim to the line 
being borrowed, with a slight change, (as Mr. Bihrlley has ob.bCTved to me,) from an 
E^gram by Ridi^ Crashaw, whiw woa published in hisEpicRAMMATA Sacra, iirst 
pnnted at Cambridge without the miibouris name, in x6m, Bvo.— T he original is much 
more elegant than the copy, the water being personiiied, and the word on which the 
{KMDt of the Epigram turnS) ueing i^rved to the close of tiie iiue ; 

"JOANJff. a. 

** Aquae in vinum versat. 

“ Unde lubor vestris et non siia purpura lympliis? 

Quae rosa mirantea tarn nova nmtat aquas Y 
Nunen, convivx, pneseas aguosciie numeo, 

Nympha pudica Decum vidit, et 
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I suppose, have never known what it was to have a wife.” 
Johnson. “Sir, I have known what it was to have a wife, and 
(in a solenjii tender taukering tone) I have known what it was to 
lose a wife . — It had almost broke my heart.” 

Edwards. “ How do you live, Sir ? For my part, I must 
have my regular meals, and a glass of good wine. I find I 
require it.” Johnson. “I now drink no wine. Sir. Early in 
life I drank wine : for many years I drank none. I then for 
some years drank a great deal.” Edwards. “Some hogs- 
heads, I warrant you.” Johnson. “1 then had a severe 
illness, and left it off, and I hav'e never begun it again. 
I never fell any difference upon myself from .eating one thing 
rather than another, nor from one kind of weather rather than 
another. There are people, I believe, who feel a difference j 
but I am not one of them. And as to regular meals, I have 
fasted from the Sunday’s dinner to the Tuesday’s dinner, 
wHlhout any inconvenience. I believe it is best to eat just as 
one is hungry ! but a man who is in business, or a man who 
has a family, must have stated meals. I am a straggler. 
I may leave this town and go to Grand Cairo, without being 
missed here or Observed there.” Edwards. “Don’t you eat 
supper, Sir ? " Johnson. “ No, Sir.” Edwards. “ For my part, 
now, I consider supper as a tuni-pike through which one must 
pas.s, in order to get to bed," ^ 

Johnson. “You are a la^vyer, Mr. Edwards. Lawyers 
know life practically. A bookish man should always have them 
to converee with. They have what he wants.” ’ Edwards. 
“lam grown old: I am sixty-five.” Johnson. "I shall be 
sixty-eight na\t birthday. Come, Sir, drink water, and put in 
for a hundred.” 

Mr. Edwards mentioned a gentleman who had left his whole 
fortune to Pembroke College. Johnson. “ Whether to leave 
one’s 'whole fortune to a College be right, must depend upon 
circumstances. I would leave the interest of the fortune I 
bequeathed to a College to my relations or my friends, for 
their lives. It is the same thing to a College, which is a 
permanent society, whether it gets the money now or twenty- 
years henre ; and 1 would wish to make my relations or friends 
feel the' benefit of it," 

This interview confirmed my ppinion of Johnson’s most 
humane and benevolent heart. His cordial and placid 

I'l aiu not nli.'ialutety wre bat tbia was my own susgostion, chough it is truly m the 
character of Rdrrards. 
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behaviour to an old fellow collegian, a man so tliflerent from 
himself : and his telling him that he would go down to his 
farm and visit him, shewed a kindness of disiiosition very rare 
at an advanced age. He observed, “how wonderful it was 
that they had both been in London forty years, without having 
ever once met, and both walkers in the street too 1 ’’ Mr. 
Edwards, when going away, again recurred to his consciousness 
of senility, and looking full in Johnson’s face, said to liitn, 
“You’ll find in Dr. Young, 

‘ O my coevals ! remnants of yourselves.' " 


Johnson did not, relish this at all; but shook his head with 
impatience. Edwards walked off seemingly highly-pleased with 
the honour of having been thus noticed by Dr. Johnson. 
When he was gone, I said to Johnson, I thought him but a 
weak man. Johnson. “ Why, yes, Sir. Here is a man who 
has passed through life without experience : yet I would rather 
have him with me than a more sensible man who will not talk 
readily. This man is always willing to say what he has to say.” 
Yet Dr. Johnson had himself by no means that willingness 
which he praised so much, and I think so justly ; for who has not 
felt the painful effect of the dreary void, when there is a total 
silence in a company, for any length of time ; or, which is as 
bad, or perhaps wor^e, when the conversation is with difficulty 
kept up by a perpetual effort ? 

Johnson once observed to me, “ Tom Tyers described me 
the best : ‘ Sir, (said he,) you are like a ghost ; you never speak 
till you are spoken to.’ ” 

The gentleman whom he thus familiarly mentioned, was Mr. 
Thomas Tyers, son of Mr. Jonathan Tyers, the founder of that 
excellent place of publick amusement, Vauxhall Gardens, which 
must ever be an estate to its proprietor, as it, is peculiarly 
adapted to the taste of the English nation; there being a 
mixture of curious shew, — gay exhibition, — musick, vocal and 
instrumental, not too refined for the general ear ;-:-for all which 
only a shilling is paid ; ^ and, though last, not least, good eating 
and drinking for those who choose to purchase tLat regale. 
Mr. Thomas Tyers was bred to the law ; but having a hand- 
some fortune, vivacity of temper, and eccentricity of mind, he 


1 In sumnier, 179a, adclltiunal and more exronsive decorations liaving been intraduceil, 
lire price of admission wa.s raised to two shillirigs. I cannot approve of this. 'I'he 
ooropMv may be more select; but a number of the hoiiest coninionalty are, I feur. 
exclud^ from sharing in elcgnnt and innocent entertainment. An attempt to abolish the 
ooe-shiUing gallery at tUe pluyliuiue has been very properly counteractea» 
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could not confine himself to the regularity of practice. He 
therefore ran about the world with a pleasant carelessness, 
amusing every body by his desultory conversation. He 
abounded in anecdote, but was not sufficiently attentive to 
accutacy. I therefore cannot venture to avail myself much of 
a biographical sketch of Johnson which he published, being 
one among the various persons ambitious of appending their 
names to that of my illusinous friend. That sketch is, how- 
ever, an entertaining little collection of fragments. Those 
which he published of Pope and Addison are of higher merit ; 
but his fame must chiefly rest upon his “ Political Conferences,” 
in which he introduces several eminent persons delivering their 
sentiments in the way of dialogue, and discovers a considerable 
share of learning, various knowledge, and discernment of 
character. This much may I be allowed to say of a man who 
was exceedingly obliging to me, and who lived with Dr. 
Johnson in as easy a maimer as almost any of his very 
numerous acquaintance. 

Mr. Edwards had said to me aside, that Dr, Johnson 
should have been of a profession. I repeated the remark to 
Johnson that I might have his own thoughts on the subject. 
Johnson. "Sir, it awi/rfhave been better that I had been of 
a profession. I ought to have been a lawyer.” Boswbli,. 
“ I do not think. Sir, it would have been better, for we should 
not have had the English Dictionary.” Johnson. “ But you 
would have had Reports.” Boswell. “Aye; but there 
would not have been another, who could have written the 
Dictionary, There have been very many good Judges. 
Suppose you had been Lord Chancellor; you would have 
delivered opinions with more extent of mind, and in a more 
ornamented manner, than perhaps any Chancellor ever did, 
or ever will do. But, I believe, causes have been as judici- 
ously decided as you could have done.” Johnson. “Ves, 
Sir. Property has been as well settled.” 

Johnson, however, had a noble ambition floating in hi.s 
mind, and had, undoubtedly, often speculated on the possibility 
of his supereminent powers being rewarded in this great and 
liberal country by the highest honours of the State. Sir 
William Scott informs me, that upon the death of the late Lord 
•Lichfield, who was Chancellor of the University of Oxford, he 
said to Johnson, “What a pity it is. Sir, that you did not 
follow the profession of the law. You might have been Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain, and attained to the, dignity of the 
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peerage ; and now that the title of Lichfield, your native city, is 
extinct, you might have had it.” John.son, upon this, seemed 
much agitated ; and, in an angry tone, exclaimed, “ Why will 
you vex me by suggesting this, when it is too late?’ 

But he did not repine at the prosjierity of othens. The late 
Dr. Thomas Lcland told Mr. Courtenay, that when Mr. 
Edmund Burke shewed Johnson his fine house and lands 
near Beaconsfield, Johnson coolly said, “Non ei/?tidem invideo; 
nuror ma^is."^ 

Yet no man had a higher notion of the dignity of literature than 
Johnson, or was more determined in maintaining , the respect 
wliich he justly considered a.s due to it. Of this, besides the 
general tenor of his conduct in society, some characteristical 
instances may be mentioned. 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that once when he dined in a 
numerous company of booksellers, where the room being small, 
the head of the table, at which he sat, was almost close to the 
fire, he persevered in suffering a great deal of inconvenience 
from the heat, rather than quit his place, and let one of them 
•sit above him. 

Goldsmith, in his diverting simplicity, complained one day, 
in a mixed company, of Lord Camden. “ I met him (said he) 
at Lord Clare's house in the country, and he took no more 
notice of me than if I had been an ordinary man." The 
company having laughed heartily, Johnson stood forth in 
defence of his friend. “ Nay, Gentlemen, (said he,) Dr. 
Goldsmith is in the right. A nobleman ought to have made 
up to such a man as Goldsmith; and f think it is much 
against Lord Camden that he neglected him." 

Nor could he patiently endure to hear, that such respect as 
he thought due only to higher intellectual qualities, should be 

^ 1 am TiOt entirely without suspicion that Johnson may have felt n Hcclo ini.>niencary 
env>* ; for no m^n 1 ov<k 1 the iliings of this life better than he did ; and he could not 

but be conscious that he deserved a much larger share of ihem> than he ever had. 
J attempted in a news-paper to comment on tlie above passage inthenmnner of War*' 
burtiui, who must be cdlowed to have ^ewu tlucoromon ingenuity^ in giving to any 
authour's text whatever mennind he chose it should carry. thiii imitation may amuse 
my readers^ I sludl heie introduce it: 

No saying of Dr. Johnson^ bos been more misundcrstonrl than his applying to Mh. 
Burke when he iintt saw him at his dne place at Beacunsfieldi Non eauidem invideg , 
uvroruta^is. These two culebrated men had been friends for many years hejore Mr. 
Burke entered on his jmrlianientary careen Tliey ueru both writers, both members of 
Thk LrxERAKy Ct-tra : when, therefore. Dr. Johnson saw Mr. Burke iti a situation so 
much more splendid titan that tu which he hiia^lf hnd nttainedi he did not mean to 
express that he thought it a disproportionate prosperity ; but while hO) as a ^lilosopher, 
asserted an exemption from ^vy^ nonequidem invideot he went on in tho words of the 
poet, miror nitfffis ; thereby signifying, either that be was occupied In admiring wh.it he 
was gUd to tsec; or. perhaps, that tionsidermjs the genwsd lot of men of superinur 
abihites, he wondered, time Fortune, wlio is reprebented as blind, should, in this 
instance, have been so just" 
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besrowed on men of slighter, though perhaps more amusing, 
talents. I told him, that one morning, when I went to break- 
fast with Garrick, who was very vain of his intimacy with Lord 
Camden, he accosted me thus : — “ Pray now, did you — did 
you meet a little lawyer turning the corner, eh ? ” — “ No, Sir, 
(said I.) Pray what do you mean by the question ? ” — “ Why, 
(replied Garrick, with an affected indilference, yet as if standing 
on tip-toe,) Lord Camden has this moment left me. We have 
had a long walk together." Johnson. “Well, Sir, Garrick 
talked very properly. Lord Clamden was a little lawyer to be 
associating so familiarly with a player.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds observed, with great truth, that Johnson 
considered Garrick to be as it were his property, lie would 
allow no man either to blame or to praise Garrick in his 
presence, without contradicting him. 

Having fallen into a very serious frame of mind, in which 
mutual expressions of kindness passed > between us, such as 
would be thought too vain in me to repeat, I talked with regret 
of the sad inevitable certainty, that one of us must survive the 
other. Johnson. “Yes, Sir, that is an affecting consideration. 
I remember Swift, in one of his letters to Pope, says, ‘I 
intend to come over, that we may meet once more ; and when 
we must part, it is what happens to all human beings.’” 
Boswell. “ The hope that we shall see our dep.'irted friends 
again must support the mind.” Johnson. “Why, yes, Sir.’’^ 
Boswell. “ There is a strange unwillingness to part with life, 
independent of serious fears as to futurity. A reverend friend 
of ours (naming him) tells me, that he feels an uneasiness at 
the thoughts of leaving his house, his study, his books.” 
Johnson.' “This is foolish in ***** A man need not be 
uneasy on. these grounds j for, as he will retain his conscious- 
ne.ss, he may say with the' philosopherj Omnia mea mtam 
porto,” Boswell. “True, Sir; we may carry our books in 
our heads ; but still there is something painful in the thought' 
of leaving for ever what has given us pleasure I remember, 
many years ago, when my imagination was warm, and' I 
happened to be in a melancholy mood, it distressed me to 
think of going into a state of being in which Shakspeare’s 
poetry did not exist.’ A lady whom I then much admired, a' 
very amiable woman, humoured my fancy, and relieved me by 
saying, ‘ The first thing you will meet in the other world, will 
be an elegant copy of Shakspeare’s works- presented to you.'” 

1 [See on the same subject^ voh i , 49a'~‘M.] 

n— H* 
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Dr. John.son smiled benignantly at this, and did not appear tc 
disapprove of the notion. 

We went to St. Clement’s church again in the afternoon, 
and then returned and drank lea and coffee in Mrs Williams's 
room ; Mrs. Desmoulins doing the honours of the tea-table. I 
observed that he would not even look at the proof-sheet of his 
“Life of Waller” on Good Friday. 

Mr. Allen, the printer, brought a book on agriculture, which 
Avas printed, and was soon to be published. It tvas a very 
strange performance, the authour having mi.ved in it his own 
thoughts upon various topicks, along with his remarks on 
plowing, sowing, and other farming operations. He seemed 
to be an absurd profane fellow, and had introduced in his 
book many sneers at religion, with equal ignorance and 
conceit. Dr. John.son permitted me to read some passages 
aloud. One was that he resolved to work on Sunday, and did 
work, but he otvned he felt some weak compunction ; and he 
had this very curious reflection : — “ I was bom in the wilds of 
Christianity, and the briars and thorns still hang about me.” 
Dr. Johnson could not help laughing at this ridiculous image, 
yet was verj’ angry at the fallovv’s impiety. “ However, (said 
he,) the Reviewers will make him hang himself.” He, how- 
ever, observed, "that formerly there might have been a 
di.sponsation obtained for tvorking on Sunday in the time of 
harvest." Indeed in ritual observances, were all the ministers 
of religion Avhat they should • be, . and what many of them 
are, such a power might be wisely and safely lodged with the 
Church. 

On Saturday, April 14, I drank tea svith him. He praised 
the late Mr. Duncombe,^ of Canterbury, as a pleasing man. 
" He used to come to me ; I did not seek much after /tirn. 
Indeed I never sought much after any body.” Boswell. 
“Lord Orrery, I suppose." Johnson. “No, Sir; I never 
went to him but when he sent for me.” Boswell. “ Richard- 
son?" Johnson. “Yes, Sir. But I sought after George 
Psaltnanazar the most. I used to go and sit with him at an 
alehouse in the city." 

I am happy to mention another instance which I discovered 
of his seektjtg after a man of merit.. Soon after the Honourable 
Daines Barrington had published his excdlent “ Observations 

1 [Witliam Diincombe, Esq. He inArried the si&ter of John Hughes, the poet : ww 
the authour of two tragedies, and other ingenious productions ; and died Feb. 86. 1:76a. 
aged 79,— M.] 
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on the Statutes,” 1 Johnson waited on that worthy and learned 
gentlenuiii ; and, having told him his name, courteously said, 
“I have read your book, Sir, with great pleasure, and wish to 
be better known to you.” Thus began an acquaintance, 
which was continued with mutual regard as long as Johnson 
lived. 

Talking of a recent seditious delinquent, he said, “They 
should set him in the pillory, that he may be punished in a 
way that would disgiace him.” I observed, that the pillory 
does not always disgrace. And 1 mentioned an instance of a 
gentleman, who I thought was not dishonoured by it. John- 
son. “ Ay, but he was. Sir. He could not mouth and strut as 
he used to do, after having been there. People arc not willing 
to ask a man to their tables, who has stood in the pillory.” 

The gentleman who had dined with us at Dr. Percy’s ® came 
in. Johnson attacked the Americans with intemperate 
vehemence of abuse. I said something in their favour ; and 
added, that I was always sorry, when he talked on that 
subject This, it seems, exasperated him; though he said 
nothing at the time, The cloud was charged with sulphureous 
vapour, which was afterwards to burst in thunder. — We talked 
of a gentleman who was running out his fortune in London ; 
and I said, “ We must get him out of it. All his friends must 
quarrel with him, and that will soon drive him awaj'.” John- 
son. “Nay, Sir, we’ll sendjw to him. If your company does 
not drive a man out of his house, nothing will.” This was a 
horrible shock, for which there was no visible cause. I after- 
wards asked him, why he had said so harsh a thing. Johnson. 
“Because, Sir, you made me angry about the Americans.” 
Boswkli,. “ But why did you not take your revenge directly ?’’ 
Johnson, (smiling) “Because, Sir, I had nothing ready. A 
man cannot strike till he has his weapons.” This was a candid 
and pleasant confession. 

He shewed me to-night his drawing-room, very genteelly 
fitted up ; and said, “ Mrs. Tbrale sneered, when I talked of 
my having asked you and your lady to live at my house. I 
was obliged to tell her, that you would be in as respectable a 
situation in my house as in hers. Sir, the insolence of wealth 
will creep out.” Boswell. “She has a little both of the 
insolence of wealth, and the conceit of parts.” Johnson. 
" The insolence of wealth is a wretched thing ; but the conceit 

I [4(0. i 76<S. The worthy autbour died many years after Johasooi March* <3, xSoo, 
aged about 74.— ^C.l 

'i See p. 196 of this volume. 
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of parts has some foundation. To be sure, it should not be. 
But who is without it? " Boswell. “ Your.-^elf, .Sir.” John- 
son. “Why, I play no tricks: I lay no traps.” Boswell. 
“No, Sir. You are six feet high, and you only do nut stooji.” 

We talked of the numbers of people that sometimes have 
composed the households of great families. I mentioned that 
there were a hundred in the family of the present Earl of 
Eglintoune’s father. Dr. Johnson seeming to doubt it, I 
began to enumerate. “ Let us see : my Lord and my Lady 
two.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, if you are to count by twos, you 
may be long enough.” Boswell. “ Well, but now I add two 
sons and seven daughters, and a servant for each, that will 
make twenty; so we have the fifth part already.”' Johnson. 
“ Very true You get at twenty pretty readily ; but you will 
not so easily get lurlher on. We grow to five feet pretty 
readily ; but it is not so easy to grow to seven.” 

On Sunday, April 19, being Easter day, after the solemnities 
of the festival in St. Paul’s Church, I visited him, but could not 
stay to dinner. I expressed a wish to have the arguments for 
Christianity always in readiness, that ray religious faith might 
be as firm and clear as any proposition whatever, so that I need 
not be under the least uneasiness, when it should be attacked. 
Johnson. “Sir, you cannot answer all objections. You have 
demonstration for a First Cause ; you see he must be good as 
well as powerful, because there is nothing to make him other- 
wise, and goodness of itself is preferable. Yet you have against 
this, what is very certain, the unhappiness of human life. This, 
however, gives us reason to hope for a future state of compens- 
ation, that there may be a ijertect system. But of that wc were 
not sure, till we had a positive revelation." I told him, that 
his " Rasselas ” had often made me unhappy ; for it represented 
the misery of human life so well, and so convincingly to a 
thinking mind, that if at any time the impression wore off, and 
I felt myself easy, I began to suspect some delusion. 

On Monday, April 20, I found him at home in the morning. 
We talked of a gentleman who we apprehended was gradually 
involving his circumstances by bad management. Johnson. 
“ AVasting a fortune is evaporation by a thou-sand imperceptible 
means. If it were a stream, tliey’d stop it. You must speak 
to, him. It is really miserable. AVere he a gamester, it could 
be .said he bad hopes of winning. Were he a bankrupt in trade, 
he might have grown rich j but be has neither spirit to spend, 
nor resolution to spare. He does not spend fast enough to 
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have pleasure from it. He has the crime of prodigality, and 
the wretchedness of parsimony. If a man is killed in a duel, 
he is killed as many a one has been killed ; but it is a sad thing 
for a man to lie down and die j to bleed to death, because he 
has not fortitude enough to scar the wound, or even to stitch it 
up." I cannot but pause a moment to admire the fecundity of 
fancy, and choice of language, which in this instance, and, 
indeed, on almost all occasions, he displayed. It was well 
observed by Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore, “The 
conversation of Johnson is strong and clear, and may be 
compared to an antique statue, where every vein and muscle 
is distinct and bold. Ordinary conversation resembles an 
inferiour cast.” 

On Saturday, April 25, I dined with him at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s, with the learned Dr. Musgrave,^ Counsellor Leland 
of Ireland, son to the historian, Mrs. Cholmondeley, and some 
more ladies. “The Project,” a new poem, was read to the 
company by Dr. Musgrave. Johnson. “ Sir, it has no power. 
Were it not for the well-known names with which it is filled, it 
would be nothing : the names carry the poet, not the poet the 
names.” Musgrave. “A temporary poem ahyays entertains 
us.” Johnson. “So does an account of the criminals hanged 
yesterday entertain us.” 

He proceeded “ Demo.sthenes Taylor, as he was called, 
(that is, the Editor of Demosthenes) was the most silent man, 
the merest statue of a man that I have ever seen. I once dined 
in company with him, and all he said during the whole time 
was no more than Richard. How a man should say only 
Richard, it is not easy to imagine. But it was thus : Dr. 
Douglas was talking of Dr. Zachary Grey, and ascribing to him 
something that was written by Dr. Richard Grey. So, to 
correct him, Taylor said, (imitating his affected sententious 
emphasis and nod) 'Richard’” 

Mrs. Cholmondeley, in a hi^ flow of spirits, exhibited some 
lively sallies of hyperbolical compliment to Johnson, with whom 
she had been long acquainted, and was very easy. He was 
quick in catching the manner of the moment, and answered 
her somewhat in the style of tlie hero of a romance, “ Madam, 
you crown me with unfading laurels.” 

I happened, I know not how, to say that a pamphlet meant 

1 Samuel Mnssrave, M.D. Editbt (d Euripides, and autbourof "DiarcrtatioDS on the 
Grecian Mythology,'' ftc. published in • 178c, after his death, hy the learned Mr, 
'J'yrwhitt. — M.] 
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a prose piece. Johnson. “ No, Sir. A few sheets of poeliy 
unbound are a paniphlet.^ as mucli a.s a few sheets of prose.” 
1 MUSGR.A.VE. "A pamphlet may be understood to mean a 
poetic.al piece in Westminster-Hall, that is, in formal language ; 
hut in common language it is understood to mean prose.” 
Johnson, (and here was one of the many instances of his 
knowing clearly and telling exactly liow a thing is,) “A pamph- 
let is understood in common language to mean prose, only from 
this, that there is so much mote prose wiittcn than poetry ; as 
when we say a hook, prose is understood for the same reason, 
thoiigli a book may as well be in poetry as in prose. 
understand what is most general, and we name what is less 
frequent.” 

We talked of a lady's verses on Ireland. Miss Reynolds. 
“Have you seen them. Sir?’’ Johnson. “No, Madam, I 
have seen a translation from Horace, by one of her daughters. 
She shewed it me.” Miss Reynolds. “And how was it. 
Sir?" Johnson, “Why, very well for a young Miss’s versos; — 
that i.s to say, compared with excellence, nothing; hut, very 
well, for the person who wrote them. I am vexed at being 
shewn verses in that manner.” Miss Reynolds, “But if they 
should be good, why not give them hearty praise ? ” Johnson. 
“ iVhy, Madam, because I have not then got the better of my 
bad humour from having been shewn them. You must 
consider, Madam; before-hand they may be bad as well as 
good. Nobody has a right to put .another under such a 
difficulty, that he must either hurt the person by telling the 
truth, or hurt himself by telling what is not true.” Bosweli,. 
"A man often shews his writings to people of eminence, to 
obtain from them, either from their good-nature, or from their 
not being able to tell the truth firmly, a commendation, of 
which he may afterwards avail himself.” Johnson. “Very true, 
Sir. Therefore the man, who is asked by an authour what he 
thinks of his work, is put to the torture, and is not obliged to 
speak the truth ; so that what he says is not considered as his 
opinion; yet he has said it, and cannot retract it; and this 
authour, when mankind are hunting him with a cannister at, 
his tail, can say, ‘ I would not have published, had not Johnson, 
or Reynolds, or Musgrave, or some other good judge com- 

1 [Dr. Johnson is here perfectly correct, and is smiported by the of preceding 
writers. So in hliTSARCM Deunc, a collection nf puems, 8vo. 1656, (the writer is 
speakiug uf Sackling’s play entitled Aglaura, printed [n folio) : 

Xbk great voluminous paatphlst may be said. 

To be like one, that hath mure hair than heod.'^ — M.] 
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mended the worL’ Yet I consider it as a very difficult question 
in conscience, whether one should advise a man not to publish 
a work, if profit be his object; for the man may say, ‘Had it 
not been for you, I should have had the money.’ Now you 
cannot be sure ; for you have only your own opinion, and the 
publick may think very differently.” Sir Joshua Revnoi,u.s. 
“ You must upon such an occasion have two judgements ; one 
as to the teal value of the work, tlie other as to what may 
please the general taste at the time.” Johnson. “But you can 
be sure of neither; and therefore I should scruple much to 
give a suppressive vote. Both Goldsmith’s comedies were once 
refused ; his first by Garrick, his second by Colman, who was 
prevailed on at last by much solicitation, nay, a kind of force, 
to bring it on. His ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ I myself did not 
think would have had much success. It was written and sold 
to a bookseller, before his ‘Traveller;’ but published after; so 
little expectation had the bookseller from it. Had it been sold 
after the ‘ Traveller,’ he might have had twice as much money 
for it, though sixty guineas was no mean price. The book- 
seller had the advantage of Goldsmith’s reputation from ‘The 
Traveller ’ in the sale, though Goldsmith had it not in selling 
the copy.” Sir Joshua Reynolds. “The Beggar’s Opera 
affords a proof how strangely people will differ in opinion 
about a literary performance, Burke thinks it has no merit.” 
Johnson. “ It was refused by one of the houses ; but I should 
have thought it would succeed, not fi:om any great excellence 
in the wiitmg, but from the novelty,, and the general spirit ^d 
gaiety of the piece,, which keeps the audience always attentive, 
and dismisses them in good humour.” 

We went to, the drawing-room, where was a considerable 
increase of company. Several of us got round Dr. Johnson, 
and complained that he would not give us an exact catalogue 
of his works, that there might be a complete edition. He 
smiled, and evaded our entreaties. That he intended to do it, 
I have no doubt, because I have heard him say so j and I 
have in my possession an imperfect list, fairly written out, 
which he entitles JSistoria Studiorum. I once got from one of 
his friends a list, which there was pretty good reason to suppose 
was accurate, for it was written down in his presence by this 
friend, who enumerated each article aloud, and had some of 
them mentioned to him by Mr. Levett, in concert with whom 
it was made oiit ; and Johnson, who heard all this, did not 
contradict it. But when I shewed a copy of this list to him. 
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and mentioned the evidence for its exactness, he laughed and 
said, “I was willing to let them go on as they pleased, and 
never interfered.” Upon which I read it to him, article by 
article, and got him positively to own or refuse; and then, 
having obtained certainty so far, I got some other articles 
confirmed by him directly, and afterwards, from time to time, 
made additions under his sanction. 

His friend, Edward Cave, having been mentioned, he told 
us, “Cave used to sell ten thousand of ‘The Gentleman’s 
Magazine yet such was then his minute attention and an.xiety 
that the sale should not suffer the smallest decrease, that he 
would name a particular person who he heard had talked of 
leaving off the Magazine, and would say,- ‘ Let us have something 
good next month.’ ” 

It was observed, that avarice was inherent in some dis- 
positions. Johnson. “ No man was bom a miser, because no 
man was bom to possession. Every man is bora cupidus — 
desirous of getting j but not avams — desirous of keeping." 
Boswell. “I have heard' old Mr. Sheridan maintain, with 
much ingenuity, that a complete miser is a happy man ; a 
miser who gives himself wholly to the one passion of saving.” 
Johnson. “That is flying in the face of all the world, who 
have called an avaricious man a vnsei\ because he'i.s miseiuble. 
No, Sir, a man who both spends and saves money is the 
happiest man, because he has both enjoyments.” 

The conversation having turned on JBon^Mois, h& quoted, 
from one of the Ana, an exquisite instance of flattery in a maid 
of honour in France, who being asked by the Queen what 
o’clock it was, answered, “What your Majesty pleases.” He 
admitted that Mr. Burke’s classical pun upon Mr. Wilkes's 
being carried on the shoulders of the mob; ’ 

“ aumerisque fcitar 

Lcgtt solulus,” 

was admirable ; and though he was strangely unmlling to allow 
to that extraordinary- man the talent of wit,i he also laughed 
with approbation at another of his playful conceits y which was, 

I See this quetition fully invescigated tn the Notes upon my “Journal of a Xour to tiin 
Hebrides,’' jrd edit. p. st (Aug. ts)- And here, as a lawyer mindful of the maxim Suuw 
eui^ue iriduiU^ I cannot forbear to mention, that the adilttional Note bedinninK vvilh “ I 
find since the former edition^" is not mine, but was obligingly furnished tiy Mr. Malone 
who wos so kind as to supenntend the prew while I was in Scotland, and the first part of 
the second edition was printing. He would not allow me to ascribe it to its proper 
authour ; but, as it k e'.qtji^Iiely acute and elogvint, I take this opportunity, without his 
knowledge, to do him Justice. 
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that “Horace has in one line given a description of a good 
desirable manour : 

‘Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique Jims 
that is to say, a modus as to the tithes, and certain fines.” 

He observed, “ A man cannot with propriety speak of 
himself, except he relates simple facts j as, ‘I was at Rich- 
rnond : ’ or what depends on mensuration \ as; ‘ I am six feet 
high.' He is sure he has been' at Richmond ; he is sure he is 
six feet high : but he cannot be sure he is wise, or that he has 
any other excellence. Then, all censure of a man’s self is 
oblique praise. It is in order to shew how much he can spore. 
It has all the invidiousness of self-praise, and all the reproach 
of falsehood” Boswell. “Sometimes it may proceed from a 
man’s strong consciousness of his faults being observed. He 
knows that others would throw him down, and therefore he 
had better lie down softly of his own accord.” 

On Tuesday, April 28, he was engaged to dine at General 
Paoli's, where, as I have already observed, I was still enter- 
tained in elegant hospitality, and with all the ease and comfort 
of a home. I called on him, and accompanied him in a 
hackney-coach.' We stopped first at the bottom of Hedge- 
lane, into which he went to leave a letter, “ with good news for 
a poor man in distress," as he told rne. I did not question 
him particularly as to this. He himself often resembled. Lady 
Eolingbroke’s lively description of Pope ; that “ he was xm 
iolitique aux choux et qnx raves.” He would say, "I dine to- 
day in Grosvenor-square;” this might be with a Duke; or, 
perhaps, “ I dine to day at the other end of the town : ” or, “ A 
gentleman of great eminence called on me yesterday.” — He 
loved thus to keep things floating in conjecture : Omne ignoivtn 
pro snagnifico est. I believe I ventured to dissipate the cloud, 
to unveil the mystery, more freely and frequently than any of 
his friends. We stoj)ped again at, Wirgman’s, the well-knowm 
toy-'shopi in St. James’s-Street, at the comer of St. james’s- 
Place, to which he had been directed, but not clearly, for he 
searched about some time, and could not find it at first; and 
said, To direct one only to a comer shop is t<^'ing with one." 
I suppose he meant this as a play upoir the word toy ; it was 
the first time that I knew him stoop to such sport. Aftct he 

J- M biith Mr. Bindlvy and jOr. Iveavney have obsen'^^l to me, i.s the motto to 

*‘An Emitiiry into Customary Estates and Q enant's Biglits, &cb~with 'some con- 
stdeiations for rttstratnlng excessive By Everord Ticetwood, Esq. 8vo. 1731. 

But it is, probably^ a mere coincidence. Mr. Burke jperbaps never saw that pampnieb 
-M.J 

II — *H* 
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had been some time in the shop, he sent for me to come out 
of the coach, and help him to choose a pair of silver buckles, 
as those he liad were too small. Probably thi.s alteration in 
dress had been suggested by Mrs. Tliralc, by associating with 
whom, his external appearance was much improved. He got 
bi-tter cloaths j and the dark colour, (rom which he never 
deviated, was enlivened by metal buttons. His wigs, too, were 
much better j and during their travels in France, he was 
furnished with a Paris-made wig, of handsome construction. 
This choosing of silver buckles was a negocialion : “ Sir, (said 
he,) I will not have the ridiculous large ones now in fashion ; 
and I will give no more than a guinea for a pair.” Such were 
i&Gj>riHci‘'ii;s of the business ; and, after some examination, he 
was fitted. As we drove along, I found him in a talking 
humour, of which I availed myself. Boswell. “I was this 
morning in Ridley’s shop. Sir ; and was told, that the collection 
called '/ohusoniana ’ has sold very much.” Johnson. “Yet the 
‘Journey to the Hebrides ’ has not had a great sale.” ' Bo.sweu. 
“That is strange.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir; for in that book I 
have told the world a great deal that they did not know before.” 

Boswell. “I drank chocolate. Sir, this morning with Mr. 
Eld ; and, to my no small surprize, found him to be a Stafford- 
shire Whig, a being which I did not believe had existed.” 
Johnson. “Sir, there are rasca,ls in all countries.” Boswell. 
“Eld said, a Tory was a creature generated between a non- 
juring parson and one's grandmother.” Johnson. “And I 
have always said, the first Whig was the Devil.” Boswell. 
“He certainly was, Sir. The Devil was impatient of sub- 
ordination ; he was the first who resisted power : 

‘ Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven.’ ” 

At General Paoli’s were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Langton, 
Marchese Gherardi of Lombardy; and Mr. John Spottiswoode 
the younger, of Spottiswoode,® the solicitor. At this time fears 
of an invasion were circulated ; to obviate which, Mr. Spottis- 
woode observed, that Mr. FVaser the engineer, who had lately 

1 H«re was mistskant or had a different notion of an extensive sale firom wbat 

is generally entertained : for die fact iS} tliat four Uiou.sand copies of that excellent work 
were sold very quickly. A new edition bos been printed since his deathi besides tbat in 
tlie collection of his worich. 

[Another edition has been printed since Mr. Boswell wrote the above, besides repeated 
editions in the general collection of his works during the last twenty years.->M.l 

9 In the pUraaeoto^ of Scotland, I ^lould have said, Mr. John Spottiswoode the 
younger, a/ ihai ilk* Jcdinson knew chat seiKe of the word very well, and has thus 
escpiained it in his Dictionary, lt.K— *’It also signifies *the same;* os, MaekinM 
of ihai ilk, denotes a gentleman whose surname and Oie title of hia estate aie the same.** 
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come from Dunkirk, said, that. the French had the same fears 
of us. Johnson. “It is llius that mutual cowardice keeps 
us in peace. Were one-half of mankind brave, and one-half 
cowards, the brave would be always beating the cowards. 
Were all Ijrave, they would lead a very uneasy life ; all would 
be continually fighting i but being all cowards, we go on very 
well.” 

We talked of drinking wine, Johnson. “I require wine, 
only when I am alone. I have then often wished for it, and 
often taken it.” Spottiswoouk “What, by way of a com- 
panion, Sir?” Johnson. “To get rid of myself, to send 
myself away. Wine gives great pleasure; and every pleasure 
is of itself a good. It is a good, unless counterbalanced by 
evil. A man may have a strong reason not to drink wine; 
and that may be greater than the pleasure. Wine makes a 
man better pleased with himself. I do not say that it makes 
him more pleasing to others. Sometime-s it does. But the 
danger is. that while a man grows better pleased with himself, 
he may be growing less pleasing to others.^ Wine gives a 
man nothing. It neither gives him knowledge nor wit; it only 
animates a man, and enables him to bring out what a dread of 
the company has repressed. It only puts in motion what has 
been locked up in frost. But this may be good, or it may be 
bad.” Spottiswoodk. “ So, Sir, wine is a key which opens a 
bo.':; but this box may be either full or empty?” Johnson. 
“Nay, Sir, conversation is the key; wine is a pick-lock, which 
forces open the bo.x, and injures it. A man should cultivate 
his mind so as to have that confidence and readiness without 
wine, which wines gives." Boswell. " The great difficulty of 
resisting wine is from benevolence. For instance, a good 
worthy man asks you to taste his ivine, which he has had 
twenty years in his cellar.” Johnson. "Sir, all this notion 
about benevolence arises from a man’s imagining himself to be 
of more importance to others, than he really is. Tliey don’t 
care a farthing whether he drinks wine or not.’! Sir Joshua 
Revnolds. “ Yes, they do for the time.” Johnson. “ For the 
time 1 — If they care this minute, they forget it the next. And 
as for the good worthy man ; how do you know he is good and 
worthy? No good and worthy man will insist upon another 

1 It is observed in Waller's lire, in the Biagrafhia Britinni^ that he drank only 
and that while he sat in' a companjr who wore Urinking wine, **be bad the 
deYturity to acoommodace his discourse to the pitdi of theirs as it sunk,'' If excess iii 
drinking be meant, thu remark is ncutely just. But surety, a moderate use of wine gives 
a gaiety of spirits which water>drinker& knu^v note 
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man's drinking -wine. As to the wine twenty years in the 
cellar, — of ten men, three say thi.s, merely because they must 
say something ; three are telling a lie, when they say they have 
had the wine twenty years ; — three would rather save the wine j 
— one, perhaps, cares. I allow it is something to please one’s 
company ; and people are always pleased with those who 
partake pleasure with them. But after a man has brought 
himself to relinquish the great personal pleasure which arises 
from drinking wine, any other consideration is a trifle. To 
please others by drinking wine, is something only, if there be 
nothing against it. I should, however, be sorry to offend 
worthy men : 

‘Curst lie the verse, how well so e’er it flow. 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe.’” 

Boswei.i,. “ Curst be the the Johnson. “But 

let us consider what a sad thing it would be, if we were obliged 
to drink or do any thing else that may happen to be agreeable 
to the company where we are.” L.^ngton. “By the same 
rule you must join with a gang of cut-purses." Johnson. 
“Yes, Sir ; but yet we must do justice to wine ; we must allow 
it the power it possesses. To make a man pleased with himself, 
let me tell you, is doing a very great thing ; 

, Si patriiB voluraus, si MOUis vivere can.’ " 

I was at this time myself a water-drinker, upon trial, by 
Johnson’s recommendation. Johnson. “ Boswell is a bolder 
combatant than Sir Joshua : he argues for wine without the help 
of winej but Sir Joshua with it." Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
“ But to please one’s company is a strong motive." Johnson. 
(who, from drinking only water, supposed every body who drank 
wine to be elevated,) “I won’t argue any more with you, Sir. 
You are too far gone." Sir Joshua. “ I should have thought 
so indeed, Sir, had I made such a speech as you have now 
done.” Johnson, (drawing himself in, and, I really thought 
blushing,) “Nay, don't be angry. I did not mean to offend 
you." Sir Joshua. “ At first the taste of wine was disagree- 
able to me ; but I brought myself to drink it, that I might be 
like other people- The pleasure of drinking wine is so con- 
nected with pleasing your company, that altogether there is 
something of social goodness in it.” Johnson. “Sir, this is 
only saying the same thing over again." Sir, Joshua. “ No, 
this is new." Johnson- “ You put it in new words, but it is an 
old thought. This is one of the disadvantages of wine, it 
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makes a man mistake words for thoughts.” Boswell. “I 
think it is a new thought; at least, it is in a hmvi attilude." 
Johnson. “Nay, Sir, it is only in a new coat ; or an old coat 
with a new facing. (Then laughing heartily.) It is the old 
dog in a new doublet. — extraordinary instance, however, 
may occur where a man’s patron will do nothing for him, unless 
he will drink : there may be a good reason for drinking.” 

1 mentioned a nobleman, who I believed was really uneasy, if 
his company would not drink hard. Johnson. “That is from 
having had people about him whom he has been accustomed 
to command.” Boswell. “Supposing I should be iite-h-tSie 
with him at t, able.” Johnson. “Sir, there is no more reason 
for your drinking with him, than his being sober with yoic" 
E 0 .SWELL. “ Wliy, that is true ; for it would do him less hurt to 
be sober, than it would do me to get drunk.” Johnson. “ Yes, 
Sir; and from what I have heard of him, one would not wish to 
sacrifice himself to such a mam If he must always have some- 
body to drink with him, he should buy a slave, and then he 
would he sure to have it. They who submit to drink as another 
pleases, make themselves his slaves.” Boswell. “ But, Sir, 
you will surely make allowance for the duty of hospitality. A 
gentleman who loves drinking, comes to visit me.” Johnson. 
“ Sir, a man knows whom he visits ; he comes to the table of a 
sober man." Boswell. “ But, Sir, you and I should not have 
been so well received in the Highlands and Hebrides, if I had 
not drunk with our worthy friends. Had I drunk water only 
as you did, they would not have been so cordial." Johnson. 
“ Sir William Temple mentions, that in his travels tlirough the 
Netherlands he had two or three gentlemen with him ; and 
when a bumper was necessary, he put it on them. Were I to 
travel again through the islands, I would have Sir Joshua with 
me to take the bumpers.” Boswell. “ But, Sir, let me put a 
case. Suppose Sir Joshua should take a jaunt into Scotland ; 
he does me the honour to pay me a visit at my house in the 
country ; I am overjoyed at seeing him ; we are quite by our- 
selves ; shall I unsociably and churlishly let him sit drinking by 
himself ? No, no, my dear Sir Joshua, you shall not be treated 
so, I will take a bottle with you.” 

The celebrated Mrs. Rudd being mentioned. Johnson. 
“Fifteen years ago I should have gone to see her.” Spottis- 
wooDK. "Because she was fifteen yeans younger?” Johnson. 
“ No, Sir ; but now they have a trick of putting everj' thing into 
the news-papers.” 
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He begged of General Paoli to repeat one of the introduc- 
tory stanzas of the first book of Tasso’s “Jerusalem,” which he 
did, and then Johnson found fault with the simile of sweetening 
the edges of a cup for a child, being transferred from Lucretius 
into an epick poem. The General s.aid he did not imagine 
Homer’s poetry was so ancictit xs is supposed, because he 
ascribes to a Greek colony circumstances of refinement not 
found in Greece itself at a later period, when Thucydides wrote. 
Johnson. “I recollect but one irassagc quoted by Thucy- 
dides from Homer, which is not to be found in our copies of 
Homer’s works •, I am for tlic antiquity of Plomer, and think 
that a Grecian colony by being nearer Persia might be more 
refined than the mother country.” 

On Wednesday, April 29, I dined with him at Mr. Allan 
Ramsay’s, where were Lord Ilimuug, Dr. Robertson the 
historian, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the Honourable Mrs. 
Boscawen, widow of the Admiral, and mother of the present 
Viscount Falmouth : of whom, if it be not presumptuous in me 
to praise her, I would say, that her manners are the most agree- 
able, and her conversation the heist, of any lady with whom I 
ever had the happiness to be acquainted. Before Johnson 
came we talked a good deal of him ; Ramsay said, he had 
always found him a very polite man, and that he treated him 
with great respect, which he did very sincerely. I said, I wor- 
shipped him. Romertson. "'But some of you spoil him : you 
should not worship him j you should worship no man.” Bo.s‘- 
WELL. “ I cannot help worshipping him, he is so much 
superiour to other men.” Robertson. “ In criticism, and in 
wit and conversation, he is no doubt very excellent; but in 
other respects he is not above other men ; he will believe any 
thing, and w'ill strenuously defend the most minute circum- 
stance connected with the Church of England” Boswell. 
“ Believe me, Doctor, you are much mistaken as to this ; for 
when you talk with him calmly in private, he is very liberal in 
his way of thinking." Robertson. “ He and I have been 
always very gracious ; the first time I met him was one evening 
at Strahan’s, where he had just had an unlucky altercation 
with Adam Smith, to whom he had been so rough, that Strahan, 
after Smith was gone, had remonstrated with him, and told him 
that I was coming soon, and tliat he was uneasy to think that 
he might behave in the same manner to me. ‘No, no. Sir, 
(said Johnson) I warrant you Robertson and I shall do very 
well.’ Accordingly he was gentle and good-humoured and 
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courteous with me the whole evening ; and he has been so 
upon every occasion that wc have met since. I have often 
said, (laughing) that I have been in a great measure 
indebted to Smith for roy good reception.” Boswell. 
“ His power of reasoning is very strong, and he has 
a peculiar art of drawing characters, which is as rare 
as good portrait painting.” Sir Joshua Reynolds. “He 
is undoubtedly admirable in this ; but, in order to mark 
the characters which he draws, he overcharges them, and gives 
people more than they really have, whether of good or bad." 

No sooner did he, of whom we had been thus talking so 
easily, arrive, than we were all as quiet as a school upon the 
entrance of the head-master ; and were very soon sat down to a 
table covered w'ith such variety of good things, as contributed 
not a little to dispose him to be pleased. 

Ramsay. “ I am old enough to have been a contemporary 
of Pope. His poetry was highly admired in his life-time, more 
a great deal than after his death.” Johnson. “ Sir, it has not 
been less admired since his death j no authours ever had so 
much fame in their oim life-time as Pope and Voltaire j and 
Pope’s poetry has been as much admired since his death as 
during his life j it has 'only not been as much talked of, but 
that is owing to its being now more distant, and people having 
other writings to talk of. ■ Virgil is less talked of than Pope, 
and Homer is less talked of than Virgil ; but they are not less 
admired. We must read what the world reads at the moment. 
It has been mairitained that this superfetation, this teeming of 
the press in modern tiroes, is iprejudicial to good literature, 
because it obliges us to read so much of what is of inferiour 
value, in order to be in the 'fashion '; so that better works are 
neglected 'for want of time, because a man will have more 
gratification 'df his vanity in conversation, from having read 
modern books, than from having read the best works of 
Antiquity. But it -must be considered that we have now more 
knowledge generally diffused; all our ladies read now, which 
is a great extension. Modern writers-are the moons of litera- 
ture; 'they shine ’with reflected 'light, witb light borrowed from ■ 
the ancients. ' Greece appears to me to be the fountain of 
knowledge; llome of -elegance.” Ramsay.- “J suppose 
Homer’s 'Iliad' to 'be h collection of pieces which had been 
written before his time. I should .like to see a translation of 
it in poetical prose, like the book of Ruth, or Job." " "Robert- 
son. “ Would you, Dr Johnson, who are. master of the English' 
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language, but try your hand upon a part of it.*' Johnson. 
“ Sir, you could not read it without the pleasure of verse.” ' 

We talked of antiquarian researches. Johnson. “All that 
is really known of the ancient stale of Britain is contained in 
a few pages. We can know no more than what the old writers 
have told us ; yet what large books we have upon it, the whole 
of which, e.vcepting such parts as are taken from those old 
writers, is all a dream, such as Whitaker’s ‘ Manchester.’ I 
liave heard Henry's ‘ History of Britain ’well spoken of; I am 
told it is carried on in separate divisions, as the civil, the 
military, the religious history; I wish much to have one branch 
well done, and that is the history of manners, of common life.” 
Robertson. “ Henry should have applied his attention to that 
alone, which is enough for any man ; and he might have found 
a great deal scattered in various books, had he read solely with 
that view. Henry erred in not selling his first volume at a 
moderate price to the booksellers, that they might have pushed 
him on till he bad got reputation. I sold my ‘History of 
Scotland ’ at a moderate price, as a work by which the book- 
sellers might either gain or not ; and Cadell has told me, that 
Miller and he have got six thousand pounds by it, I after- 
wards received a niuch higher price for my writings. An 
authour should sell his first work for what the booksellers will 
give, till it shall appear whether he is an authour of merit, or, 
which is the same thing as to purchase-money, an authour who 
pleases the publick.” 

Dr. Robertson expatiated on the character of a certain 
noblemaii ; that be was one of the strongest-minded men that 
ever lived ; that he would sit in company quite sluggish, while 
there was nothing to call forth his intellectual vigour ; but the 
moment that any important subject was started, for instance, 
how this country is to be defended against a French invasion, 
he would rouse himself, and shew his extraordinary talents with 
the most powerful ability and animation. Johnson. “Yet 
this man cut his own throat. The true strong and sound mind 
is the’ mind that can embrace equally great things and small. 
Now I am told the King of Prussia, will say to a servant, 
‘Bring me a bottle of .such a wine, which came in such a year; 
it lies in such a comer of the cellars.’ I would have a man 
great in great things, and elegant in little things.” He said to 

2 Thui uxpevun«nt, -which Madanie Baciei oiade in vain, bns .since been tried in our 
own language, by the editor of " Oissinn,” and we must cither think very meanly of his 
nhilitries, or allow that i)ri Johitsun was in the right. And Mr. Oowpeti a man of real 
gashiSf has miseinbly failed in his blank verse translation. 
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me afterwards, when we were by ourselves, “Robertson was in a 
mighty roman tick humour, he talked of one he did not know ; 
but I dmvncd him with the King of Prussia." — “ Yes, Sir, (said 
I,) you threw a bottle at his head.” 

An ingenious gentleman was mentioned, concerning whom 
both Robertson and Ramsay agreed that he had a constant 
firmness of mind j for after a laborious day, and amidst a multi- 
plicity of cares and anxieties, he would sit down with his sisters 
and be quite cheerful and good-humoured. Such a disposition, 
it was observed, was a happy gift of nature. Johnson. “ I do 
not think so j a man has from nature a certain portion of mind ; 
the use he makes of it depends upon his own free will. That a 
man has always the same firmness of mind, I do not say ; 
because every man feels his mind less firm at one time than 
another ; but I think, a man’s being in a good or bad humour 
depends upon his will." — I, however, could not help thinking 
that a man’s humour is often uncontrollable by his will. 

Johnson harangued against drinking wine. “A man (said 
he,) may choose whether he rvill have abstemiousness and 
knowledge, or claret and ignorance.” Dr. Robertson, (who is 
very companionable,) was beginning to dissent as to the pro- 
scription of claret. Johnson: (with a placid smile.) “Nay, 
Sir, you shall not differ with me ; as I have said that the man is 
most perfect who takes in the most things, I am for knowledge 
and claret.” Robertson : (holding a glass of generous claret 
in his hand.) " Sir, I can only, drink your health.” Johnson. 
“Sir, i should be sorry Kyou should be ever in such a stale as 
to be able to do nothing more.” Robertson. “ Dr. Johnson, 
allow me to say, that in, one respect I have the advantage of 
you ; when you were in Scotland you would not come to 
hear any of our preachers, whereas, when I am here, I, attend 
your publick worship without scruple, and indeed with great 
satisfaction.” Johnson. “ Why, Sir, that is not so extraordinary ; 


the King of Siam sent ambassadors to Louis the Fourteenth ; 
but Louis the Fourteenth sent none to the King of Siam." ^ 


' Here my friend for once discovered a want of knowledge or 
forgetfulness ; for Louis the Fourteenth did send an embassy to 
the King of Siam,® and the Abb^ Choisi, who was employed in 
it, published an account of it in two volumes. 


I Mrs. Pioai confidently menitons this ss having passed in Scotland. "Anecdotes," p. 
fiSe 

•2 [Th e AbW de C’Mst w*’ ^ Wnis XIVl on nn ambasey to the King of Siam in 

ibSa, with a view, it has been said, to convert tlis King of that country to Christianity.— 
M.] ■ 
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Next day, TliVirSday, April 30, I found him at home by him- 
self. JoHMSOX. “Well, Sir, Ramsay gave us a splendid 
dinner. I lo\-e Ramsay. You will not find a iiian in whose 
conversation there is more instruction, more information, and 
more elegance, than in Ramsay’s.” Boswell. “ What I 
admire in Ramsay, is his continuing to be so young.” Johnson. 
“Why, yes, Sir; it is to be admired. 1 value niysolf 'upon this, 
that there is nothing of the old man in my conversation. I am 
now sixty-eight, and I have no more of it than at twenty-eight.” 
Boswell. “ But, Sir, would not you tri.sh to know old age ? 
He who is never an old man, does not know the whole of 
human life ; for old age is one of tire divisions of it.” Johnson. 
“Nay, Sir, what talk is this?” Boswell. “I mean. Sir, the 
Sphinx’s description of it ; — morning, noon, and night. I would 
kriow night, as well as morning and noon.” Johnson. “ AVhat, 
Sir, would you know what it is to feel the evils of old age ? 
Y’ould you have the gout ? Would you have decrepitude ? ” — 
Seeing him heated, I would not argue any farther; but I was 
confident that I was in the right. I would, in due time, be a 
Nestor, an elder of the people ; and there should be some 
difference between the conversation of twenty-eight and sixty- 
eight.^ A grave picture should not be gay. There is a serene, 
solenin, placid old age. Johnson. “ Mrs. Thralc’s mother said 
of me what flattered me much. A clergyman was complaining 
of want of society in the countiy^ where he lived ; and said, 

‘ They talk of n(nts ; ’ (that is, young cows.) * ‘ Sir, (said ;Mr3. 

Salusbury,) Mr. Johnson w'oulddearn to'talk of runts : ’ mfeaning 
that I was a man who woiild make the most of my situation, 
whatever it wus.” Hb added, "I think myself a very polite 
man." 

Oh Saturday, May a, I dined with him at Sir .Joshua 
Reynolds’s, where there was a very large company, and a great 
deal of conversation ; bht owing to some circumstances which I 
cannot now recollect, I hhVCho record of any part of it, e-xcept 

1 [Johnson deaily meant, (what the <mthour'ha.s oaen elscwheie meAtionecl.) that he 
had none of Che listleasne^s of old that he l)aU the saoiu uriituty knd o/. mittd 

as formerly ; noc that a man of &b(t>*'’(siglit mlg^t dance in a pubjick assembly with much 
propriety as he could ht twenty*ei^ht. His ccniversatiota. being tbe product of much 
vaiipw Icnowljedge, .great acuteness, and extraordinary wit, vms equally well .suitol to 
ev^ period of life ; an’d ‘as in bis ^’outb it proUibly did Aot 'exhibit tuiy unbecomihg 
levity, so cert^ly in bis later years it was toi^ly free from tbe garrulity abd querulous- 
ness of old Age.— 'M.l 

9 [Such is signiheotiah of this word in Scotland, and it shoqld seem in Monies. (See 
Skinner in s*.> But tbe belfers of Scotland and waUs,'\ih^ brbu^t to England, being 
alwqya smaller ’than those of this country, ^e word 7‘ttfff has acquired a secondary aeiiSe, 
and generally sign^es a heifer diminutive in sixe, sniail beyond the ordinary growth of 
that animal ; a!hd ui this sense alone the word is acknowledged by Dr. Johnson, in his 
Dictionary.— M.] 
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that there were several people there by no means of the 
Johnsonian school ; so that less attention was paid to him than 
usual, which put him out of humour ; and upon some 
imaginary offence from me, he attacked me with such rudeness, 
that 1 was vexed and angry, because it gave those persons an 
opportunity of enlarging upon his supposed ferocity, and ill- 
treatment of his best friends. I was so muchhnrt, and had my 
pride so much roused, that I kept away from him for a week ; 
and perliaps, might have kept away much longer, nay, gone to 
Scotland without seeing him again, had not tve fortunately met 
and been reconciled. To such unhappy chances are human 
friendships liable. 

On Friday, May 8, I dined with him at Mr. Langlon’s, I 
WEB reserved and silent, which I suppose he perceived, and 
might recollect the cause. After dinner, when Mr. I.angton 
was called out of the room, and we were by ourselves, he drew 
his chair near to mine, and said in a tone of conciliating 
courtesy, “ Well, how have you done ? ” Boswell. “ Sir, you 
have made me very uneasy hy your behaviour to me when we last 
were at Sir Joshua Reynolds'.?. You know, my dear Sir, no man 
has a greater respect and affection for you, or would sooner go 
to the end of the world to serve you. Now to treat me so—.” 
He insisted that I. had interrupted him, which I assured him 
wa.s not the case j and proceeded — “ But why treat me so before 
people who neither love you nor me?” Johnson. “Well, I 
am sorry for it. I’ll make it up to you twenty different w'ays, as 
you please.” Boswell. "I said to-day to Sir Joshua, when he 
observed that you tossed me sometimes — I don’t care how often, 
or how high he tosses me, when only friends are present, for then 
I fall upon soft ground : but I do not like falling on stones, 
which is the case when enemies are present. — I think this a 
pretty good image. Sir.” Johnson. “Sir, it is one of the 
happiest I have ever heard.” 

The truth is, there was no venom in the wounds which he 
inflicted at any time, unless they were irritated by some 
malignant infusion by other bands. We were instantly as 
cordial again 'as ever, and joined in hearty laugh at some 
ludicrous but innocent peculiarities of one of our friends. 
Bo.stVEi.L. “ Do you think, Sir, it is always culpable to laugh 
at a man to his face ? ” Johnson. “ Why, Sir, that depends 
upon the man and the thing. If it is a slight man,, and a 
slight thing, you mayj for you take nothing valuable from, 
him.” 
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He said, “ I read yesterday Dr. Blair’s sermon on Devotion, 
from the text, ‘ Cornelius^ a devoul man' His doctrine is the 
best limited, the best e.xpressed; there is the most warmth 
without fanaticism, the most rational transport. There is one 
part of it which I disapprove, and I'd have him correct it ; 
which is, that ‘ he who does not feel joy in religion is far from 
the kingdom of ITeaven I ’ there are many good men whose 
fear of God ptedontinates over their love. It may discourage. 
It was rashly said. A noble sermon it is indeed. I wish Blair 
tvould come over to the Church of England.” 

When Mr. Langton returned to us, the “flow of talk” went 
on. An eminent authour being mentioned j — Johnson. “He 
is not a pleasant man. His conversation is neither instructive 
nor brilliant. He does not talk as if impelled by any fulness 
of knowledge or vivacity of imagination. His conversation is 
like that of any other sensible man. He talks with no wish 
either to inform or to hear, but only because he thinks it does 
not become to sit in a company and say nothing.” 

Mr. Langton having repeated the anecdote of Addison 
having distinguished between his powers in conversation and 
in writing, by saying “ I have only nine-pence in my pocket ; 
but I can draw for a thousand pounds;” — Johnson. “He 
had not that retort ready. Sir; he had prepared it beforehand.” 
Langton: (turning to me.) “A fine surmise. Set a thief to 
catch a thief.” 

Johnson called the East-Indians barbarians. Boswell. 
“You will e.xcept the Chinese, Sir?” Johnson. “No, Sir.” 
Boswell. “Have they not arts?” Johnson. “They have 
pottery.” Boswell. “"What do you say to the written 
characters of their language?” John.son. "Sir, they have 
not an alphabet. They have not been able to form what all 
other nations have formed." Boswell. “There is more 
learning in their language than in any other, from the immense 
number of their characters.” Johnson. “It is only more 
difficult from its rudeness ; as there is more labour in hewing 
down a tree with a stone than with an axe.” 

He said, “ I have been reading Lord Karnes’s ‘ Sketches of 
the History of Man.’ In treating of severity of punishment, 
he mentions that of Madame T..apouchin, in Russia, but he 
does not give it fairly ; for I have looked at Chappe D’ Auteroche, 
from whom he has taken it. He stops where it is said that 
the spectators thought her innocent, and leaves out what 
follows ; that she nevertheless was guilty. Now this is being 
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as culpable as one can conceive, to misrepresent fact in a book, 
and for what motive? It is like one of those lies which people 
tell, one cannot see why. The woman’s life was spared j and 
no punishment was too great for the favourite of an Empress, 
who had conspired to dethrone her mistress.” Boswell. 
" He was only giving a picture of the lady in her sufferings.” 
Johnson. “ Nay, don’t endeavour to palliate this. Guilt is 
a principal feature in the picture. Karnes is puzzled with a 
question that puzzled me when I was a very young man. 
Why is it that the interest of money is lower, when money is 
plentiful j for five pounds has the same proportion of value to 
a hundred pounds when money is plentiful, as when it is 
scarce ? A lady explained it to me. ' It is (said she) because 
when money is plentiful there are so many more who have 
money to lend, that they bid down one another. Many have 
then a hundred pounds; and one says, — Take mine rather 
than another’s, and you shall have it at four fer cent’ “ Bos- 
well. “ Does Lord Karnes decide the question ?" Johnson. 
“ 1 think he leaves it as he found it.” Boswell. “ This 
must have been an extraordinary lady who instructed you, Sir. 
May I ask who she was?” Johnson. “Molly Aston, ^ Sir, 

the sister of those ladles with whom you dined at lachfield. 

I shall be at home to-morrow.” Boswell. “Then let us dine 
by ourselves at the Mitre, to keep up the old custom, ‘the 
custom of the manor,’ custom of the Mitre." Johnson. “ Sir, 
so it shall be.” 

On Saturday, May 9 , we fulfilled our purpose of dining by 
ourselves at the Mitre, according to old custom. There was, 
on these occasions, a little circumstance of kind attention to 
Mrs. Williams, which must not be omitted. Before coming 

3 Johnson hod on extraordinary admiration of this lady, notwithstanding she was a 
\iolent Whig. In answer to her high-flown spceclics for Lwfrty, he address^ to her the 
following Epigranii of which I presume to oiTer a translation : 

** Liber lU esse velim, suasisti pulchia hlariai 
Uc nioneam liber, pulchm Maria vale.** 

Adieu, Maria I since you’d have me free ; 

FoTi who beholds thy channa, a slave must be* 

A correspondent of ' The Gentleman's Magazine,' who subscribes himself SetOLQS, to 
whom I am indebted for several excellent reiaorlis, obseives, “Tlic turn of !Dr. Johnson's 
lines to Miss Aston, whose Whig principles he had been combating, appeals to me to be 
taken from an ingenious epigram in the ^MenawiMui^ (Vol. 111 . p. 376, edit. 173:6) 011 a 
young lady who appeared at a masquerade, habmiett Jesuitt, dm ing the fierce contentions 
of the followers of Molinos and Jansenius concerning free-will : 

“ On s'6tonne ici que Cnliste 
Ait prifi I'habite de hloliniste. 

Puisque oottejeune beautd 
Ote h chttuim sa libertd 
N'est-ce pas une Janseniste?" 
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out, and leaving her to dine alone, he gave her her choice of a 
chicken, a sweetbread, or any other little nice thing, which was 
carefully sent to her from the tavern ready-drest. 

Our conversation to-day, I know not how, turned, I think, 
for the only time at any length, during our long acquaintance, 
upon the .sensual intercour.se between the se.ves, the delight of 
which he ascribed chiefly to imagination. “ Were it not for 
imagination, Sir, (said hel a man would be as happy in the 
arms of a Chamberiuaid as of a Duchess. Jlut such is the 
adventitious charm of fancy, that we lind men who have 
violated the best principles of society, and ruined their fame 
and their fortune, that they might possess a woman of rank." 
It would not be proper to record the particulars of such a 
conversation in moments of unreserved frankness, when nobody 
was present on whom it could have any hurtful effect. That 
subject, when philosophically treated, may surely employ the 
mind in a curious discussion, and as innocently, as anatomy ; 
provided that those who do treat it, keep clear of inflammatory' 
incentives. 

“ From grave to gay, from lively to severe,” — we were soon 
engaged in very different speculation j humbly and reverently 
considering and wondering at the universal mystery of all 
things,' as our imperfect faculties can now judge of them. 
"There are (said he) innumerable questions to which the 
inquisitive mind can in this state receive no answer: Why. do 
you and I exist ? Why was this world created ? Since it was 
to be created, why was it not created sooner? " 

On Sunday, May lo, I supped with him at Mr. Hoole’s, 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds. 1 have neglected the memorial of 
this evening, so as to remember no more of. it than two 
particulars ; one that he strenuously opposed an argument by 
Sir Joshua, that virtue was preferable to vice, considering this 
life only ; and that a maiv would be virtuous were it only to 
preserve his character : and that he expressed much wonder at 
the curious formation of the bat, a mouse with wings ; saying, 
that it was almost as strange a thing in physiology, as if the 
fabulous dragon could be seen. 

On Tuesday, May la, I waited on the Earl of Marchmont, 
to know if his Loi'dship would favour Dr. Johnson with 
information concerning Pope, whose Life lie was about to 
write. ^ Johnson had not flattered himself with the hopes of 
receiving any civility from this nobleman ; for he said to me, 
when I mentioned Lord Marchmont as one who could tell him 
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a great deal about Pope, — “Sir, he will tell me nothing.” I 
had the honour of being known to his Lordship, and' applied 
to him of myself, without being commissioned by Johnson. 
His Lordship behaved in the most polite and obliging manner, 
promised to tell all he recollected about Pope, and was so very 
courteous as to say, “ Tell Dr. Johnson, I have a great respect 
for him, and am ready to shew it in any way I can, I am to 
be in the city to-morrow, and will call at his house as I return.” 
His Lordship however asked, “Will he write the Lives of the 
Poets impartially ? He was the first that brought Whig and 
Tory into a Dictionary. And what do you think of his defi- 
nition of Excise ? Do you know the history of his aversion to 
the word tmmpirel” Then taking down the folio Di:tionar\’, 
he shewed it with tliis censfire on its secondary sense : “ To 
escape from secrecy to notice j a sense lately innovated from 
France, without necessity.” The truth was, Lord Bolingbroke, 
who left the Jacobites, first used it ; therefore, it was to be 
condemned. He should have shewn what word would do for 
it, if it was unnecessary. 1 afterwards put the question to 
John.son: “Whjr, Sir, (said he,) get abroad." Boswell. 
“That, Sir, is using two words." Johnson. “Sir, there is no 
end of this. You may as well insist to have a wprd for old 
age,” Boswell. “Well, Sir, Senectus." Johnson. “Nay, 
Sir, to insist always that there should be one word to express 
a thing in English, because there is one in another language, 
is' to change the language.” 

I availed myself of this opportunity to hear from his Lord- 
ship many particulars both of Pope and Lord Bolingbroke, 
which I have in writing. 

I proposed to Lord Marchmont, that he should revise 
Johnson’s Life of Pope ; “ So (said his Lordship) you would 
put me in a dangerous .situation. You know he knocked down 
Osborne, the bookseller.” 

Elated with the success of my spontaneous exertion to 
procure material and respectable aid to Johnson for his very 
favourite work, “ The I .ives of the Poets,” I hastened down to 
Mr. Thrale’s at Streatham, where he now was, that I might 
insure his being at home next day ; and after dinner, when I 
thought he would receive the good nows in the best humour, I 
announced it eagerly : “ I have been at work for you to-day, 
Sir. I have been with Lord Marchmont. _He bade me' tell 
you, he has a gi-eat respect for you, and will call on you to- 
morrow, at one O'clock, and communicate all he knows about 
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Pope.” — Here I paused, in full expectation that he would be 
pleased with this intelligence, would praise my active merit, and 
would be alert to embrace such an offer from a nobleman. 
But whether I had shewn an over-exultation, which provoked 
his spleen, or whether he was seized with a suspicion that I had 
obtruded him on Lord Marchmont, and humbled him too 
much ; or whether there was any thing more than an unlucky 
fit of ill-humour, I know not ; but to my surprise, the result 
was,— "Johnson. “ I shall not be in town to-morrow. I don’t 
care to know about Pope.” Mrs. Thrale : (surprised as I was, 
and a little angry.) “ I suppose. Sir, Mr. Boswell thought, that 
as you are to mite Pope’s Life, you would wish to know about 
him.” Johnson. “ AVish ! why yes. If it rained knowledge, 
I’d hold out my hand ; but I would not give myself the trouble 
to go in quest of it.” There was no arguing with him at the 
moment. Some time afterwards he said, “Lord Marchmont 
will call on me, and then I shall call on Lord Marchmont.” 
Mrs. Thrale was uneasy at his unaccountable caprice ; and told 
me, that if I did not take care to bring about a meeting 
between Lord Marchmont and him, it would never take place, 
which would be a, great pity. I sent a card to his Lordship, to 
be left at Johnson’s house, acquainting him, that Dr. Johnson 
could not be in town next day, but, would do himself the 
honour of waiting on him at another time. — I give this account 
fairly, as a specimen of that unhappy temper with which this 
great and good man had occasionally to struggle, froni some- 
thing morbid in his constitution. Let the most censorious of 
my readers suppose himself to have a violent fit of the too,th- 
ach, or to have received a severe stroke on the shin-bone, and 
when in such a state to be asked a question; and if he has. any 
candour, he will not be surprised at the answers which Johnson 
■sometimes gave in moments of irritation, which, let me assure 
them, is exquisitely painful. But it must not be erroneously 
suppo.sed that he was, in the smallest degree, careless concern- 
ing any work which he undertook, or that he was genei ally thus 
peevish. It will be seen that in the following year he had a 
very’ agreeable interview with Lord Marchmont, at his Lord- 
ship’s house; and this very alternoon he soon lorgot any 
fretfulness, and fell into conversation as usual. 

I mentioned a reflection having been thrown out against font 
Peers for having presumed to rise in opposition to the opinion 
of the twelve Judges, in a cause in the House of Lords, as if 
that were indecent. Johnson. "Sir, there is no ground for 
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censure. The Peers are Judges themselves : and supposing them 
really to be of a different opinion, they might from duty 
be in opposition to the Judges, who were there only to be 
consulted.” 

In this observation I fully concurred with him ; for un- 
questionably, all the Peers are vested with the highest judicial 
powers ; and when they are confident that they understand a 
cause, are not obliged, nay, ought not to acquiesce in the 
opinion of the ordinary Law Judges, or even in that of those 
who from their studies and experience are called the Law 
Lords. I consider the Peers in general as I do a Jury, who 
ought to listen with respectful attention to the sages of the law : 
but. if after hearing them, they have a firm opinion of their 
own, are bound, as honest men, to decide accordingly. Nor i.s 
it so difficult for them to understand even law questions, as is 
generally thought j provided they will bestow sufficient attention 
upon them. This observation was made by my honoured relation 
the late Lord Cathcart, who had spent his life in camps and 
courts i yet assured me, that he could form a clcfir opinion upon 
most of the cau.ses that came before the House of Lords, “as 
they were so well enucleated in the Cases.” 

Mrs, 'I’hrale told us, that a curious clergyman of our 
acquaintance had discovered ,a licentious stanza, which Pope 
had originally in his “ Universal Prayer,” before the stanza, 

“ WIint conscience diclates tn be done, 

Or warns us not to do.” &c. 

It was this : 

“ Can sins of moment claim the rod 
Qf everlasting fires? 

And that offend great Nature's GoD, 

Which Naluie’s self inspires ? ” 

and that Dr. Johnson observed, “it had been borrowed from 
Guarini.” There are, . indeed, in Pastor Fido, many such 
flimsy superficial reasonings, as that in the last two lines of 
this stanza. 

Boswell. Pin that stanza of Pope’s, 'rod of fires' is 
certainly it bad metaphor.” Mrs. Thrale.. “And ‘sins of 
moment’ is a faulty e.xpression ; for its true import is ii\omeuious, 
which cannot be intended.”, Johnson. "It must have been 
written ‘ of moments ' Of moment, is motnentous ; of moments, 
momentary. J warrant you, however, Pope wrote this stanza, 
and some friend struck it out. Boileau wrote some such thing, 
and Arnaud struck it out, saying, ‘ Vous gagneres deux ou 
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trois impies, et perdrex je ne scats combien des Iionnettes gens] 
The.se fellows want to say a daring thing, and don’t know 
how to go about it. Mere poets know no more of funda- 
mental principles than — .” Here he was interrupted somehow. 
Mrs. Thrale mentioned Dryden. Johnson. “ He puzzled 
himself about predestination. — How foolish was it in Pope to 
give all his friendship to Lords, who thought they honoured him 
by being with him ; and to choose such Lords as Burlington, 
and Cobham, and Bolingbroke ! Bathurst was negative, a 
pleasing man ; and I have heard no ill of Marehmont ; — and 
then .always saying, ‘ I do not value you for being a Lord ; ’ 
which was a sure proof that he did. I never say, I do not 
value Boswell more for being born to an estate, because I do 
not care.” Bosweli.. “Nor for being a Scotchman?” John.son. 
“ Nay, .Sir, I do value you more for being a Scotchman. You 
are a Scotchman without the faults of a Scotchman. You 
would not have been so valuable as you are had you not been 
a Scotchman.” 

Talking of divorces, I asked if Othello’s doctrine was not 
plausible : 

“ He that is robb’d, not wanting what is stolen, 

Let him not know’t, and he’s not robbed at aJI.’ 

Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale joined against this. John.son. 
“ any man if he’d wish not to know of such an injury.” 
Boswell. “Would you tell your friend to make him un- 
happy?” Johnson. “Perhaps, Sir, I should not; but that 
would be from prudence on my own account. A man would 
tell his father.” Boswell. “Yes; because he would not 
have spurious children to get any share of the family inheri- 
tance.” Mrs. Thrale. “Or he would tell his brother.” 
Boswell. “Certainly, his e/dier brother.” Johnson. “You 
would tell your friend of a woman’s infamy, to prevent his 
marrying a whore : there is the same reason to tell him of his 
wife’s infidelity when he is married, to prevent the consequences 
of imposition. It is a breach of confidence not to tell a friend.” 
Boswell. “Would you tell Mr. ?” (naming a gentle- 

man who assuredly was not in the least danger of such a 
miserable disgrace, though married to a fine w'oman.) John- 
son. “No, Sir; because it would do no good ; he is so sluggish, 
he’d never go to parliament and get through a divorce.” 

He said of one of our friends, “ He is ruining himself without 
pleasure. A man who loses at play, or who runs out his 
fortune at court, makes his estate less, in hopes of making it 
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bigger: (I am sure of this word, which was often used by him :) 
but it is a sad thing to passthrough the quagmire ofpaisinifjny. 
to the gulph of rain. To pass over the flowery path of 
e.\travaganee, is very well.” 

Amongst the numerous prints pasted on the walls of the 
dining-room at Streatham, was Hogarth's “ Modern Midnight 
Conversation." I asked him what he loiew of Parson Ford, 
who makes a conspicuous figure in the riotous graup. Johnson. 
“Sir, he was iiny acquaintance and relation, my mother’s 
nephew. He had purchased a living in the country, but not 
simoniacally. I never saw him but in the country'. I h.'ive 
been told he wa.s a man of great parts ; very profligate, but I 
never heard he was impious.” Boswell. “AVas there not a 
story of his ghost having appeared?” Johnson. “ Sir, it was 
believed. A waiter at the H uraniums, m which house Ford died, 
had been absent for some time, and returned, not knowing that 
Ford was dead. Going down to the cellar, according to the story, 
he met him ; going down again, he met him a second time. 
When he came up he asked some of the people of the house 
what Ford could be doing there. They told him Ford was 
dead. The waiter took a fever, in which he lay for some time. 
AVhen he recovered, he said he had a message to deliver to 
some women from Ford j but he was not to tell \rbiit, or to whom. 
H e walked out j he was followed ; but someivhere about St. 
Paul’s they lost him. He came back, and said he. bad 
delivered the message, and the women exclaimed, ‘ Then we are 
all undone!’ Dr. Pellet, who was not a credulous man, 
inquired into the truth of this story, and he said, the evidence 
was irresistible. . My wife went to the Hum mums ; (it is a place 
where people get themselves cupped.) I believe she went with 
intention to hear about this story of Ford. At first they were 
unwilling to tell her ; but, after they had talked to her, she 
came away satisfied that it was true. To be sure, the man had 
a fever ; and this vision may have been the beginning of it 
But if the message to the women, and their behaviour ui)an it, 
were true as related, there was something supernatural That 
rests upon his word ; and there it remains." 

After Mrs. Tlwale was gone to bed, Johnson and I sat up 
late. We resumed Sir Joshua Reynolds’s argument on the pre- 
ceding Sunday, that a man would be virtuous, tljpugb he had 
no other motive than to preserve his character. Johnson, f Sir, 
it is not true j for as to this world, vice, does not hurt a man’s 
character.” Boswell. "Yes, Sir, debauching a friend’s wife 
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will.” Johnson. “No, Sir. Who thinks the worse of for 

it?” Boswell. “Lord was not his friend.” Johnson, 

“Thai is only a circumstance, Sir; a slight distinction. He 

could not get into the house but by Lord . A man 

is chosen Knight of the shire, not the less for having de- 
bauched ladies." Boswell “ What, Sir, if he debauched the 
ladies of gentlemen in the county, will not there be a general 
resentment against him ?” Johnson. “No, Sir. He will lose 
those particular gentlemen 3 but the rest will not trouble their 
heads about it,” (warmly). Boswell. “Well, Sir, I cannot 
think so." J ohnson. “ Nay, Sir, there is no talking with a 
man who will dispute what every body knows, (angrily.) Don’t 
you know this?” Boswell. “ No, Sir ; and I wish to think better 
of your country than you represent it. I knew in Scotland a gentle- 
man obliged to leave it for debauching a lady ; and in one of 
our counties an Earl's brother lost his election, because he hud 
debauched the lady of anotlrer Earl in that county, and 
destroyed the peace of a noble family” 

Still he would not yield. He proceeded: “Will you not 
allow. Sir, that vice does not hurt a man’s character so as to 

obstruct his prosperity in life, when you know that wa.s 

loaded with wealth and honours 3 a man who had acquired his 
fortune by such crimes, that his consciousness of them impelled 
him to cut his own throat?” Bo.swbll. “You will recollect. 
Sir, that Dr. Robertson said, he cut his throat because he was 
weary of still life 3 little things not being sufficient to move his 
great mind.” Johnson, (very angry.) “Nay, Sir, what stuff is 
this? You had no more this opinion after Robertson said it, 
than before. I know nothing more offensive than repeating what 
one knows to be foolish things, by way of continuing a dispute, 
to see what a man will answer, — to make him your butt!” 
(angrier still.) Boswell. “ My dear Sir, I had no such in- 
tention as you seem to suspect 3 I had not indeed. Might not 
this nobleman have felt every thing ‘weary, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable,’ as Hamlet says?” j0HN.S0N. "Nay, if you are 
to bring in gabble, I'll talk no more. I will not, upon my 
honour.” — My readers will decide upon this dispute. 

Next morning I stated to Mrs. Thrale at breakfast, before 
he came dowm, the dispute of last night as to the influence ot 
character upon success in life. She said he was certainly 
wrong ; and told me, that a Baronet lost an election in Wales, 
because he had debauched the sister of a gentleman in that 
county, whom he made one of his daughters invite as her com- 
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panion at his seat in the countrj-, when his lady and his other 
children were in London. But she would not encounter 
Johnson upon the subject. 

I staid all this day with him at Streatham. He talked a 
great deal in very good humour. 

Looking at Messrs. Billy’s splendid edition of Lord Chester- 
field’s miscellaneous works, he laughed, and said, " Here are 
now two speeches ascribed to him, both of which were written 
by me : and the best of it is, they have found out that one of 
them is like Demosthenes, and the other like Cicero.” 

He censured Lord Karnes’s “Sketches of the Historj' of 
Man,” for misrepresenting Clarendon’s account of the appear- 
ance of Sir George Villiers’s ghost, as if Clarendon were weakly 
credulous j when the truth is, that Clarendon only says, that 
the story was upon a better foundation of credit, than usually 
such discourses are founded upon j nay, speaks thus of the 
person who was reported to have seen the vision, “ the poor 
man, if he had been at all waking)” which I.ord Karnes has 
omitted. He added, “ in this book it is maintained that virtue Is 
natural to man, and, that if we would but consult our own 
hearts, we should be virtuous. Now after consulting our own 
hearts all we can, and with all the helps we have, W’e find bow 
few of us are virtuous. This is saying a thing which all man kind 
know not to be true.” Bos^VELL. “ Is not modesty natural ? ” 
Johnson. "I cannot say. Sir, as we find no people quite in 
a state of nature j but I think the more they are taught, the 
more modest they are. The French are a gross, ill-bred, un- 
taught people j a lady there will spit on the floor and rub it 
with her foot. What I gained by being in France was, learning 
to be better satisfied with my own country. Time may be 
employed to more advantage from nineteen to twenty-four, 
almost in any way than in travelling j when you set travelling 
against mere negation, against doing nothing, it is better to be 
sure ; but how much more would a young man improve were 
he to study during those yeare. Indeed, if a young man is 
wild, and must run after women and bad company, it is better 
tills should be done abroad, as, on his return, he can break oil 
such connections, and. begin at home a new man, with a 
character to form, and acquaintances to make. How little 
does travelling supply to the conversation of any roan who 
has travelled j how little to Beauclerk ? ” Boswell. "What 

say you to Lord ?” Johnson. “I never but once heard 

him talk of what he had seen, and that was of a large serpent 
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in one of the Pyrainids of Egypt.” Boswell. “Well, I 
happened to hear him tell the same thing, which made me 
mention him.” 

I talked of a country life. — Johnson. “ Were I to live in the 
country, I would not devote myself to the acquisition of popii- 
l.trity ; 1 would live in a much better way, much more happily ; 
1 would have ray time at my own command.” Boswell. “ But, 
Sir, is it not a sad thing to be at a distance from all our 
literary friends?” Johnson. “Sir, you will by and by have 
enough of this conversation, which now delights you so 
much.” 

As he was a zealous friend of subordination, he was at all 
times watchful to suppress the vulgar cant against the manners 
of the great ; “ High people. Sir, (said he,) are the best ; take a 
hundred ladies of quality, you’ll find them better wives, better 
mothers, more willing to sacrifice their own pleasures to their 
children, than a hundred otlier women. Tradeswomen (I 
mean the wives of tradesmen) in the city, who are worth from 
ten to fifteen thousand pounds, are the worst creatures upon 
tlie earth, grossly ignorant, and thinking viciousness fashion- 
able. Farmers, I think, are often worthless fellows. Few 
lords will cheat ; and, if they do, they’ll be ashamed of it : 
farmers cheat and are not ashamed of it : they have all the 
sensual vices too of the nobility, with cheating into the 
bargain. There is as much fornication and adultery amongst 
farmers as amongst noblemen.” Boswell. “The notion of 
the world, Sir, however, is, that the .morals of women of 
quality are wor.se than those in lower stations.” Johnson. 
“ Yes, Sir, the licentiousness of one woman of quality makes 
more noise than that of a number of women in lower stations ; 
then, Sir, you are to consider the malignity of women in the 
city against women of quality, which will make them believe 
any thing of them, such as that they call their coachmen to bed. 
No, Sir, so far as I have observed, the higher in rank, the 
richer ladies are, they are the better instructed, and the mure 
virtuous.” 

This year the Reverend Mr. Horne published his “ Letter to 
Mr. Dunning, on the English Particle j” Johnson read it, and 
though not treated in it with sufficient respect, he had candour 
enough to say to Mr. Seward, “ Were I to make ,a new edition 
of my Dictionary, I would adopt several^ of Mr! Hornets 

Mr, Horne Tookca enlargement of tSat Lettm," which he hae eince published 
With the title of Ettw mepotvTo . ; or, the Divecsions of Parley i *' he mentions this 
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etymologies ; I hope they did not put the dog in the pillory 
for his libel ; he has too much literature for that.’’ 

On Saturday, May r6, I dined with him at Mr. Beauclerk’s 
with Mr. Langton, Mr. Steevens, Dr. Higgins, and some 
others. I regret very feelingly every instance of my remissness 
in recording his memorabilia ; I am afraid it is the condition 
of humanity (as Mr. ^Vindham, of Norfolk once obseived to 
me, after having made an admirable speech in the House of 
Commons, which was highly applauded, but which he after- 
wards perceived might have been better;) "that we are more 
uneasy from thinking of our wants, than happy in thinking of 
our acquisitions.” This is an unreasonable mode of disturbing 
our tranquillity, and should be corrected ; let me then comfort 
myself with the large treasure of Johnson’s conversation which 
I have preserved for my own enjoyment and that of the world, 
and let me exhibit what I have upon each occasion, whether 
more or less, whether a bulse, or only a few sparks of a 
diamond. 

He said, " Dr. Mead lived more in the broad sunshine of life 
than almost any roan.” 

The disaster of General Burgoyne’s army was then the 
common topick of conversation. It was asked why piling their 
arms was insisted upon as a matter of such consequence, 
when it seemed to be a circumstance so inconsiderable in 
itself. Johnson. ‘‘Why, Sir, a French authour says, 'Ilya 
beaucoup de puerilitis dans la petrel All distinctions are trifles, 
because great things can seldom occur, and those distinctions 
are settled by cu.stom. A savage would as willingly have his 
meat sent to him in the kitchen, as eat it at the table here : as 
men become civilized, various modes of denoting honourable 
preference are invented.” 

He this day made the observations upon the similarity 
between “ Rasselas ” and “ Candide : " which I have inserted 
in its proper place, when considermg his admirable philoso- 
phical Romance. He said " Candide" he thought had more 
power in it than any thing that Voltaire had written. 

He said, “ The lyrical part of Horace never can be perfectly 
translated ; so much of the excellence is in the numbers and 
the expression. Franqis has done it the best ; I’ll take his, 
five out of six, against them ialL" 

compliment, ns if Dr. Johnson inbteid ditevct-al of hi» etyntologies had SAu! tUL His 
recollection having thus magnified it, shows how ambitious he was of the apprdbaiioa of bO 
great a man. ' 
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On Sunday, May 17, I presented to him Mr, Fullarton, of 
Fullarton, who has since distinguished himself so much in 
India, to whom he naturally talked of travels, as Mr. Brydone 
accompanied him in his tour to Sicily and Malta. He said, 
“The information which we have from modern travellers is 
much more authentick than what we had from ancient 
travellens ; ancient travellers guessed ; modern travellers 
measure. The Swiss admit that there is but one errour in 
Stanyan. If Brydone were more attentive to his Bible, he 
w'ould be a good traveller.” 

He said, “ Lord Chatham was a Dictator ; he possessed the 
power of putting the State in motion ; now there is no power, 
all order is relaxed.” Boswell. “Is there no hope of a 
change to the better ? ” Johnson. “ Why, yes, Sir, when sve 
are weary of this relaxation. So the City of London will 
appoint it.s Mayors again by seniority.” Boswell. “But is 
not that talting a mere chance for having a good or a bad 
Mayor?” Johnson. “Yes, Sir; but the evil of competition 
is greater than that of the worst Mayor that can come ; besides, 
there is no more reason to suppose that the choice of a rabble 
will be right, than that chance will be right.” 

On Tuesday, May 19, I was to set out for Scotland in the 
evening. He was engaged to dine with me at Mr. Dilly’s ; 1 
waited upon him to remind him of his appointment and 
attend him thither; he gave me some salutary counsel, and 
recommended vigorous resolution against any deviation from 
moral duty. Boswell. “But you would not have me to 
bind myself by a solemn obligation?” Johnson, (much 
agitated) “ AVhat 1 a vow — O, ■ no, Sir, a vow is a horrible 
thing, it is a snare for sin. The man who cannot go to heaven 
without a vow — may go — ” Here, standing erect, in the 
middle of his library, and rolling grand, his pause was truly a 
curious compound of the solemn and the ludicrous; he half-' 
whistled in his usual way, when pleasant, and he paused, as if 
checked by religious awe. — -Methought he would have added — 
to Hell — but was restrained. I humoured, the dilemma. 
“ What ! Sir, (said I,) ‘ /« cceltm jusseHs ibitt ' alluding to his 
imitation of it, 

' 'And 'bid him go to Hell, to Hell he goes.’ ” 

I had mentioned to him a slight fault in his noble “ Imitation 
of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal,” a too near recurrence of the verb 
sfreadt in bis description of the young Enthusiast at College : 
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“ Through all his veins the fever of renown, 

S/'Jt.utth from the Kttong contagion of the gown ; 

O’ci llotlley’s dome his future labours spread. 

And Uacon’s mansion trembles o'er his head." 

He had desired me to change spreads to burns, but for 
perfect authenticit}', I now had it done with his own hand.^ I 
thought this alteration not only cured the fault, but was more 
poetical, as it might carry on allusion to the shirt by which 
Hercules was inflamed. 

Wc had a quiet comfortable meeting at Mr. Dilly’s ; nobody 
there but ourselves. Mr. Dilly mentioned somebody having 
wished that Milton’s “ Tractate on Education ’’ should be 
printed along with his Poems in the edition of the English 
Poets then going on. Johnson. “ It would be breaking in 
upon the plan ; but would be of no great consequence. So 
far as it would be any thing, it would be wrong. Education 
in England has been in danger of being hurt by two of 
its greatest men, Milton and Locke. Milton’s plan is im- 
practicable, and I suppose has never been tried. Locke’s, I 
fancy has been tried often enough, but is very imperfect ; it 
gives too much to one side, and too little to the other ; it gives 
too little to litetalure. — I shall do what I can for Dr, Watts ; 
but my materials are very scanty. His poems are by no means 
his best works ; I cannot praise his poetry itself highly ; but I 
can praise its design.” 

My illustrious friend and I parted with assurances of 
affectionate regard. 

I wrote to him on the ssth of May, from Thorpe, in York- 
shire, one of the seats of Mr. Bosville, and gave him an 
account of my having passed a day at Lincoln, unexpectedly, 
and therefore without, having any letters of introduction, but 
that I had been honoured with civilities from the Rev, Mr. 
Simpson, an acquaintance of his, and Captain Broadley, of the 
Liiicolnshire Militia ; but more particularly from the Rev. Dr, 
Gordon, the Chancellor, who first, received me with great 
politeness as a stranger, and, when I informed him who I was, 
entertained me at his house with the. most flattering attention ; 
1 also expressed the pleasure with which I had found that our 
worthy friend, Langton, was highly esteemed in his own county 
town. 

1 'Ilie slip 'oiF paper on ^hich h« ni^tde the correction, is deposited by me in tlie 
noble library 10 wbidi it relates, and to which I have j^Cbented oilier pieces of his 
bandwritine. 

n — ^I3 
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“To Dk. Samuel Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, June iS, 177R 

“ MY DEAR SIR, 

,|s !|< * 

“ Since my return to Scotland, I have been again at Lanark, 
and have had more conversation with Thomson’s sister. It is 
strange that jMurdoch, who was his intimate friend, should 
have mistaken his mother’s maiden name, which he says was 
Hume, whereas Hume was the name of his grandmother by 
the mother’s side. His mother’s name was Beatrix Trotter,! a 
daughter of Afr. Trotter, of Fogo, a small proprietor of land. 
Thomson had one brother, whom he had with him in England 
as his amanuensis ; but he was seized with a consumption, 
and having returned to Scotland, to try what his native air 
would do for him, died young. He had three sisters, one 
married to Mr. Bell, minister of the parish of Strathaven ; one 
to Mr. Craig, father of the ingenious architect, who gave the 
plan of the New Town of Edinburgh ; and one to Mr. 
Thomson, master of the grammar-school at Lanark. He was 
of si humane and benevolent disposition; not only sent 
valuable presents to his sisters, but a yearly allowance in 
money, and was always wishing to have it in his power to do 
them more good; Lord Lyttelton’s observation, that ‘he 
loathed much to write,’ was very true. His letters to his 
sister, Mrs. Thomson, were not frequent, and in one of them 
he s.iys, ‘All my friends who know me, know how backward 1 
am to write letters ; and never impute the negligence of my 
hand to the coldness of my heart.’ I send you a copy of the 
last letter which she had from him ; she never heard that he 
had any intention of going into holy orders. From this late 
interview with his sister, I think much more favourably of him, 
as I hope you will. I am eagerto see more of your Prefaces to 
the Poets ; I solace myself with the few proof-sheets which I have. 

“ I send another parcel of Ixird Hailes’s ‘Annals,’ which you 
will please to return to me as soon as you conveniently can. 
He says, ‘he wishes ydu would cut a little deeper ;’ but he 
may be proud that there is so little occasion to use the critical 
knife. I ever am, my dear .Sir, 

“Your faithful and affectionate, 

“humble servant, 

“James Boswell” 

I Dr. Johnson was hy no means attentive to minute accuracy in his Lives of the 
Poets ; " for uotwitbstandins: my having detected this mistake, he has continued it. 
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Mr. I.flngton has been pleased, at my request, to favour me 
with some particulars of Dr. Johnson's visit to Warle)’-camp, 
wiiere this gentleman wa.s at the time stationed as a Captain 
in the Ijncolnshire militia. I shall give them in his own 
words in a letter to me. 

“It w’as in the summer of the year 1778, that he complied 
with my invitation to come down to the Camp at Waiiey, and 
he staid with me about a week] the scene appeared, notwith- 
standing a great degree of ill health that he seemed to labour 
under, to interest and amuse him, as agreeing with the dis- 
position that I believe you know he constantly manifested 
towards enquiring into subjects of the military kind. He 
sate, with a patient degree of attention, to observe the pro- 
ceedings of a regimental court-martial, that happened to be 
called, in the time of his stay with us ; and one night, as late 
as at eleven o’clock, he accompanied the Alajor of the regiment 
in going what are styled the jRoii/ids, where he might observe 
the forms of visiting the guards, for the seeing that they and 
their sentries are ready in their duty on their several posts. 
He took occasion to converse at times on military topicks, one 
in particular, that I sec the mention of, in your ‘Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides,’ which lies open before me,^ as to 
gun-powder ; which he spoke of, to the same effect, in pari, 
that you relate. 

“ On one occasion, when the regiment were going through 
their exercise, he went quite close to the men at one of the 
extremities of it, and watched all their practices attentively ; 
and, when he came away, his remark was, ‘ The men indeed do 
load their musquets and fire with wonderful celerity.’ He was 
likewise particular in requiring to know what was the weight of 
the musket balls in use, and within what distance they might 
be expected to take effect when fired off. 

“ In walkitig among the tents, and observing the difference 
between those of the officers and private men, he said, that the 
superiority of accommodation of the better conditions of life, 
to that of the inferiour ones, was never exhibited to him in so 
distinct a view. The civilities paid to him in the camp were, from 
the gentlemen of the Lincolnshire regiment, one of the officers 
of which accommodated him with a tent in which he slept ; 
and from General Hall, who very courteously invited him to 
dine with him, where he appeared to be very well pleased with 
his entertainment, and the civilities he received on the part of 

1 3rd edit. p> 131 (Aus- 8&). 
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the General the attention likewi.se of the General’s aid-de- 
carap, Captain Smith, seemed to be very welcome to him, as 
appeared by their engaging in a gre.at deal of discourse 
together. The gentlemen of the East-Vork regiment likewise, 
on being inforniod of his coming, solicited his company at 
dinner, but by that lime he had fixed his departure, so that 
he could not comply with the invitation.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ SIR, 

“I H.AVE received two letters from you, of which the 
second complains of the neglect shown to the first. You must 
not tie your friends to such punctual correspondence. You 
have all possible assurances of my affection and esteem ; and 
there ought to be no need of reiterated professions. When it 
may happen that I can give you either counsel or comfort, I 
liope it will never happen to me that I should neglect you ; 
but you must not think me criminal or cold, if I say nothing 
when I have nothing to say. 

“ You are now happy enough. Mrs. Boswell is recovered ; 
and I congratulate you upon the probability of her long life. 
If general approbation will add any thing to your enjoyment, 
I can tell you that I have heard you mentioned a.s a man ivkom 
every body likes. I think life has little more to give. 

“ has gone to his regiment. He has laid down his coach, 

and talks of making more contractions of his expence ; how he 
will succeed, I know not. It is difficult to reform a household 
gradually ; it may be better done by a system totally new. I 
am afraid he has always something to hide. When we pressed 

him to go to , he objected the necessity of attending his 

navigation ; yet he could talk of going to Aberdeen, a place not 
much nearer his navigation. I believe he cannot bear the 

thought of living at in a state of diminution ; and of 

appearing among the gentlemen of the neighbourhood sfwrn of 
Jus beams. This is natural, but it is cowardly. What I told 
him of the increasing expence of a growing family, seems to 
have struck him. He certainly had gone on with very confused 
views, and we have, I think, shown him that he is wrong; 
though, with the common deficience of advisers, we have not 
shown him how to do right. 

“I wish you would a little correct or restrain your iraagin- 

1 When I one day at Court expressed to Gener-ul Hall my sense of the Honotu lie had 
done my friend, he politely answered, “ Sir, I did /Hyss^hononr." 
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ation, and imagine that happiness, such as life admits, may be 
had at other places as well as London. Without asserting 
Stoicism, 1 it may be said, that it is our business to exempt 
ourselves as much as we can from the power of external things. 
There is but one solid basis of happiness : and that is, the 
reasonable hope of a happy futurity. This may be had every 
where. 

“ I do not blame your preference of London to other places, 
for it is really to be preferred, if the choice is free ; but few 
have the choice of their place, or their manner of lifej and 
mere pleasure ought not to be the prime motive of action. 

“ ^Irs. Thrale, poor thing, has a daughter. Mr Thrale dis- 
likes the times, like the rest of us. Mrs. Williams is sick ; Mrs. 
Desmoulins is poor. I have miserable nights. Nobody is well 
but Mr. Levett. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most, &c., 

“SjtM. Johnson.” 

London, July 3, 1778." 

In the course of this year there was a difference between him 
and his friend Mr. Scrahan ; the particulars of which it is 
unnecessary to relate. Their reconciliation was communicated 
to me in a letter from Mr. Strahan, in the following words : 

“The notes I shewed you that past between him and me 
were dated in March last. The matter lay dormant tUl July 
27, when he wrote to me as follows : 


‘To William Strahan, Esq. 

‘SIR, 

‘ It would be very foolish for us to continue strangers any 
longer. You can never by persistency make wrong right. If 
I resented too acrimoniously, I resented only to yourself. No- 
body ever saw or heard what I ivrote. You saw that my anger 
was over, for in a day or two I came to your house. I have 
given you a longer time ; and I hope you have made so good 
use of it, as to be no longer on evil terms with, Sir, 

‘ Your, &c. 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 


‘‘ On this I called upon him : and he has since dined with me." 

3 [I suspect that this is a misprim, and that Johnson wrote “ without affecting 
St<ucisin : "—but the orisinal letter being burned in a in S^tumdi I have 

not been able to aecertam whether my conjecture is well founded or noL The expression 
in the text, however, may be justified.— Mt] 
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After this time, the same friendship as formerly continued 
between Dr. Jolmsoii and Air. .Strahan. My friend mentioned 
to me a little circumstance of his attention, which, though we 
may smile at it, must be allowed to have its foundation in a 
nice and true knowledge of human life. “When I write to 
Scotland (said he,) I employ Strahan to frank my letters, that he 
may have the consequence of appearing a Parliament-man 
among his countrymen.” 

“To Captain Langton,i Warlev-camp. 

“dear sir, 

“When I recollect how long ago I was received with so 
much kindness at IVarley Common, I am ashamed tliat I have 
not made some enquiries after my friends. 

“ Pray how many sheep-stealers did you convict ? and how 
did you punish them ? When are you to be cantoned in better 
habitations? The air grows cold, and the ground damp. 
Longer stay in the camp cannot be without much danger to the 
health of the common men, if even the officers can escape. 

“ You see th.at Dr. ]‘ercy is now Dean of Carlisle ; about five 
hundred a year, with a power of presenting himself to some 
good living He is provided for. 

“ The .se.ssion of the Club is to commence with that of the 
parliament. Mr. Banks desires to be admitted ; he will be a 
very honourable accession. 

“ Did the King please you ? The Coxheath men, I think, 
have some reason to complain : Reynolds says your camp is 
better than theirs. 

“ I hope you find yourself able to encounter this weather. 
Take care of your own health : and, as you can, of your men. 
Be pleased to make ray compliments to all the gentlemen whose 
notice I have had, and whose kindness I have experienced. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ October 31, I7?8.” 

I wrote to him on the 18th of August, the 18th of September, 
and the 6th of November ; informing him of my having had 
another son born, whom 1 had called James ; that I had pas.sed 
some time at Auchinleck ; that the Countess of Loudoun, now 

1 Dr. Johnson here addr«sses( his worthy friend, Bennot Langton, Esq. by his title os 
Captain of the Uncoln^ire militia, in which he has siiice been most deservedly raised u> 
iht^mok of Major 
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in her ninety-ninth year, was as fresh as when he saw her, and 
remembered him with respect ; and that his mother by adoption, 
the Countess of Eglintoune, had said to me, “ Tell Mr. Johnson 
I love him exceedingly ; ” that I had again suffered much from 
bad spirits ; and that as it was very long since I heard from him, 
I was not a little uneasy. 

The continuance of his regard for his friend Dr. Burney, 
appears from the following letters : 

“To THE Reverend Dr. Wheeler, Oxford. 

“dear sir, 

“ Dr. Burney, who brings this paper, is engaged in a 
History of Musick ; and having been told by Dr. Markliam of 
some MSS. relating to his subject, which are in the Library of 
your College, is desirous to examine them. He is my friend ; 
and therefore I take the liberty of entreating your favour and 
assistance in his enquiry ; and can assure you, with great con- 
fidence, that if you knew him he would not want any intervenient 
solicitation to obtain the kindness of one who loves learning 
and virtue as you love them. 

“ I have been flattering myself all the summer with the hope 
of paying my annual visit to my friends; but something has 
obstructed me ; I still hope not to be long without seeing you. 
I should be glad of a little literary talk ; and glad to shew you 
by the frequency of ray visits, bow eagerly I love it, when you 
talk it 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most huriible servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Lonflon, Noveinher 2, 1778.’* 

“To THE Reverend Dr. Edwards, Oxford. 

“ SIR, 

“ The bearer, Dr. Burney, has had some account of a 
Welsh Manuscript in the Bodleian library, from which he hopes 
to gain some materials for his History of Musick ; but being 
ignorant of the language, is at a loss where to find assistance. 
I make no doubt, but you, Sir, can help him through his diffi- 
culties, and therefore take the liberty of recommen&ig him to 
your favour, as I am sure you will find him a man worthy of 
every civility that can be shewn, and every benefit that can be 
conferred. 

“ But we must not let Welsh drive us from Greek. What 
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comes of Xenophon ? If you do not like the trouble of pub 
lishing the book, do not let your commentaries be lost ; contrive 
that they may be published somewhere. I am, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

Johnson.” 


“ London, November 2, 


These letters procured Dr. Burney great kindness and friendly 
offices from both of these gentlemen, not only on that occasion, 
but in future visits to the university. The same year Dr. John- 
son not only wrote to Dr. Joseph Warton in favour of Dr. 
Burney’s youngest son, who was to be placed in the college of 
Winchester, but accompanied him when he went thither. 

We surely cannot but admire the benevolent exertions of this 
great and good man, especially when we consider how grievously 
he was afflicted wi th bad heal th, and how uncomfortable his home 
was made by the perpetual jarring of those whom he charitably 
accommodated under his roof. He has sometimes suffered me 
to talk jocularly of his group of females, and call them his Seraglio, 
He thus mentions them, together with honest Levett, in one of 
his letters to Mrs. Thrale : ^ “Williams hates every body ; Levett 
hates Desmoulins, and does not love Williams; Desmoulins 
hates them both j PolP loves none of them.” 


“To James Boswell, Esq 

“DEAIl SIR, 

“ It is indeed a long time since I wrote, and I think you 
have some reason to complain ; however, you must not let small 
things disturb you, when you have such a tine addition to yoiir 
happiness as a new boy, and I hope your lady’s health restored 
by bringing him. It seems very probable that a little care will 
now restore her if any remains of her complaints are left. 

“ You seem, if I understand your letter, to be gaining ground 
at Auchinleck, an incident that would give me great delight. 
#»■*■*** 

“W'hen any fit of an.xiety, or gloominess, or perversion of 
mind, lays hold upon you, make it a rule not to publish it by 
complaints, but exert your tvhole care to hide it; by endeavour- 
ing to hide it, you will drive it away. Be always busy. 

“The Club is to meet with the parliament; we talk of elect- 
ing Banks, the traveller; he will be a reputable member. 

1 Vol. iL p, 38. S Mias CarmlcUatfL 
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“ Langton has been encamped with his company of militia 
on Warley-common j I spent five days amongst them; he signal- 
ized himself as a diligent officer, and has veiy high respect in the 
regiment. He presided when I was there at a court-martial ; he 
is now quartered in Hertfordshire ; his lady and little ones are 
in Scotland Paoli came to the camp, and commended the 
soldiers. 

“ Of myself I have no great matters to say, my health is not 
restored, my nights are restless and tedious. The best night 
that I have had these twenty years was at Fort-Augustus. 

“ I hope soon to send you a few lives to read. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate, 

“S.\M. Johnson.” 

“ November 21, 1778." 

About this time the Rev. Mr. John Hussey, who had been some 
time in trade, and was then a clergyman of the church of Eng- 
land, being about to undertake a journey to Aleppo, and other 
parts of the East, which he accomplished, Dr. Johnson, (who 
had long been in habits of intimacy with him,) honoured him 
with the following letter : 

“To Mr. John Hussey. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I HAVE sent you the ‘ Grammar,’ and have left you two 
books more, by which I hope to be remembered : write my 
name in them ; we may perhaps see each other no more, you 
part with ray good wishes, nor do I despair of seeing you 
return. Let no opportunities of vice corrupt you ; let no bad 
e.\'ample seduce you ; let the blindness of Mahometans confirm 
you in Christianity. God bless you. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate bumble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

“December 29, 1778.” 

Johnson this year expressed great satisfaction at the publica- 
tion of the first volume of “Discourses to the Royal Academy,” 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, whom he always considered as one of 
his literary school. Much praise indeed is due to those excellent 
Discourses, which are so universally admired, and for which 
the authour received from the Empress of Russia a gold snuff- 
box, adorned with her profile in l>as relief, set in diamonds ; and 

II *18 
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containing what is infinitely more valuable, a slip of paper, on 
which are written with her Imperial Majesty’s own hand, the 
following words ; Pour le Ckevmier Reynofds en iemoignage dn 
mitentement que fai ressentie d la lecture de ses exeelkus discours 
siir la peinture." 

This year, Johnson gave the world a luminous proof that the 
vigour of his mind in all its faculties, whether memory, judge- 
ment, or imagination, was not in the least abated ; for this year 
came out the first four volumes of his “ Prefaces, biographical 
and critical, to the most eminent of the English Poets,”* 
published by the boolcsellers of London. The remaining volumes 
came out in the year 1780. The Poets were selected by the 
several booksellers who had the honorary copy right, which is 
still preserved among them by mutual compact, notwithstanding 
the decision of the House of Lords against the perpetuity of 
Literary Property. We have his own authority,^ that by his 
recommendation the poems of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, and 
Yalden, were added to the collection. Of this work I shall speak 
more particularly hereafter. 

On the 22nd of January, I wrote to him on several topicks, 
and mentioned that as he had been so good as to permit me to 
have the proof sheets of his “ Lives of the Poets,” I had written 
to his servant, Francis, to take care of them for me. 

“Mr. Bosweh, to Dr. Johnson. 

“my dear sir, “Edinburgh, Feb. 2, 1779. 

" Garrick’s, deadvis-a striking event | not that we should be 
surprised with the death of any man, who has lived sixty-two 
years ; * but because there was a vivacity in our late celebrated 
firiend, which drove away the thoughts of death from any 
association with Jiitn. I am sure you will be tenderly affected 
with his departure j and I would wish to hear from you upon 
the subject. I was obliged to him in my days of effervescence 
in London, when poor Derrick was my governour ; and since 
that time I received many civilities from him. Do you re- 
member how pleasing it was, when I received a letter from him 
at Inverary, upon our first return to civilized living after our 
Hebridean journey. I shall ahvays remember him with affection 
as well as admiration* 

I Life of Watts. 

3 [Oa Mt. GairicVs Monnment In I^chfieM Cathedml, he b sa!d to have d>eil “ aji^ed 64 
yeaia/" liut it la a mistake, and Mr. Bcfiwell is perf^tly corcecc. Gavrick wa^ baptised 
at Hereford* Feb. s8, X7x6>x7r and died at his bouse in Londoni Jan. ao, 1779. The in- 
accuiacy of lapidory mseriptions is wellknows.-^I.] 
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“ On. Saturday last, being the 30th of January, I drank coffee 
and old port, and had solemn conversation with the Reverend 
Mr. Falconer, a non-juring bishop, a very learned and worthy 
man. He gave two toasts, which you will believe I drank with 
cordiality. Dr. Samuel Johnson, and Flora JVIacdonold. I sat 
about four hours with him, and it was really as if I had been 
living in the last century. The Episcopal CImrch of Scotland, 
though faithful to the royal house of Stuart, has never accepted 
of any mig^ iFilire, since the Revolution j it is the only true 
Episcopal Church in Scotland, as it has its own succession of 
bishops. For as to the episco])al clergy who take the oaths to the 
present government, they indeed follow the rites of the Church 
of England, but, as Bishop Falconer observed, ‘they are not 
Epheopah ; for they are under no bishop, as a bishop cannot 
have authority beyond his diocese.’ This venerable gentleman 
did me the honour to dine with me yesterday, and he laid his 
hands upon the heads of my little ones. We had a good deal 
of curious literary conversation, particularly about Mr. Thomas 
Ruddiman, with whom he lived in great friendship. 

“Any fresh instance of the uncertainty of life makes one 
embrace more closely a valuable friend- My dear and much 
respected Sir, may God preserve you long in this world while I 
am in it. 

“ I am ever, 

*' Your much obliged, 

“ And affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell.’’, 

On the 23d of. February, I wrote to him again, complaining 
of his silence, as I had heard he was ill, and had written to Mr. 
Thrale for information concerning him ; and I announced my 
intention of soon being again in London. 

"To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, ' 

“Why should you take such delight to make a bustle, lO' 
write to Mr. Thrale that I am negligent, and to Francis to do 
what is so very unnecessary? Thrale, you may be sure, cared 
not about it j and I shall spare Francis the trouble, by ordering 
a set both of the Lives and Poets to dear Mrs. Boswell,’- in ac- 
knowledgement of her marmalade. Persuade her to accept -them, 
and adeept them kindly. If I thought she would receive them 

I He &fent het eleganity tiound and g)lt, which was received oa a very handsome 
presenlk 
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scornfully, I would send them to Miss Boswell, who, I hope, has 
yet none of her mamma’s ill-will to me. 

“I would send sets of Lives, four volumes, to some other 
friends, to Lord Hailes first. His second volume lies by my 
bed-side; a book surely of great labour, and to every just thinker 
of great delight. Write me word to whom I shall send besides ; 
would it please Lord Auchinleck ? Mrs. I'hrale waits in the 
coach. 

“ I am, dear Sir, &c 

“March 13, 1779." “iS.'VM. JOHNSON.” 

This letter crossed me on the road to London, where 1 
arrived on Monday, March 15, and next morning at a late 
hour, found Dr. Johnson sitting over his tea, attended by Mrs. 
Desmoulins, Mr. Levett, and a clergyman, who had come to 
submit some poetical pieces to his revision. It is wonderful 
what a number and variety of writers, some of them even 
unknown to him, prevailed on his good-nature to look over 
their works, and suggest corrections and improvements. My 
arrival interrupted for a little while the important business of 
this true representative of Bayes ; upon its being resumed, I 
found that the subject under immediate consideration was 
a translation, yet in manuscript, of the Carmen Seat/are of 
Horace, which had this year been set to musick, and performed 
as a publick entertainment in London, for the joint benefit of 
Monsieur Philidor and Signor Baretti. IVhen Johnson had 
done reading, the authour asked him bluntly, “If upon 
the whole it was a good translation? ” Johnson, whose regard 
for truth was uncommonly strict, seemed to be puzzled for a 
moment, what answer to make; as he certainly could not 
honestly commend the performance : with exquisite address he 
evaded the question thus, “ Sir, I do not say that it may not be 
made a very good translation.” Here nothing whatever in favour 
of the performance was affirmed, and yet the writer was not 
shocked. A printed " Ode to the Warlike Genius of Britain ” 
came next in review; the bard was a lanlc bony figure, with 
short black hair ; he was writhing himself in agitation, while 
Johnson read, and shewing his teeth in a grin of earnestness, 
exclaimed, in broken sentences, and in a keen sharp tone, “Is. 
that poetry, Sir?-.-Is it Pindar?” Johnson. “Why, Sir 
there is here a great deal of what is called poetry." Then’ 
turning to me, the poet cried, “ My muse has not been lone 
upon the town, and (pointing to the Ode) it trembles under 
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the hand of the great critick.” Johnson, in a tone of displeasure, 
asked him, “ VVliy do you praise Anson ? ” I did not trouble 
him by asking his reason for this question. He proceeded, 
“Here is an errour, Sir; you have made Genius feminine.” — 
“ Palpable, Sir ; (cried the enthusiast) I know it. But (in a 
lower tone) it was to pay a compliment to the Duchess of 
Devonshire, with which her Grace was pleased. She is walking 
across Coxheath, in the military uniform, and I suppose her to 
be the Genius of Britain.” Johnson. “ Sir, you are giving a 
reason for it ; but that will not make it right. You may have 
a reason why two and two should make five ; but they will 
still make but four.” 

Although I was several times with him in the course of the 
following days, such it seems were my occupations, or such my 
negligence, that I have preserved no memorial of his conversa- 
tion till Friday, March 26, when I visited him. He said he 
expected to be attacked on account of his “Lives of the 
Poets," “ However (said he) I would rather be attacked than 
unnoticed. For the worst thing you can do to an authour is 
to be silent as to his works. An assault upon a town is a bad 
thing ; but starving it is still worse ; an assault may be unsuc- 
cessful, you may have more men killed tlaan you kill ; but if 
you starve the town, you are sure of victory.” 

Talking of a friend of ours associating with persons of very 
discordant principles and characters; I said he was a very 
universal man, quite a man of the world. Johnson. “Yes, 
Sir ; but one may be so much a man of the world, as to be 
nothing iir the world. I remember a passage in Goldsmith’s 
‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ which he was afterwards fool enough to 
expunge : ‘ I do not love a man who is zealous for nothing.’ ” 
Boswkll. “That was a fine passage.” Johnson, "Yes, 
Sir : there was another fine pas.sage too, which he struck out : 

‘ When I was a young man, being anxious to distinguish myself, 
I was perpetually starting new propositions. But I soon gave 
this over ; for, I found that generally what was new was false.’’’^ 
I said I did not like to sit with people of whom I had not a 
good opinion. Johnson. "But you must not indulge your 
delicacy too much ; or you will be a man all your life," 

During my stay in London this spring, 1 find I was 

t [Dr. Burney, in a note Iniruilueed in n former psK, has mentioned tbiacircnnuitance. 
concernins (ioldsraith, as communicated to him by Dr. Johnson; not recollectinE that it 
occurred here. His remark, however, is not wholly SupKiluoas, os it ascertains that the 
words which Goldsmith Iiad put into the mouth of a fictitious oharncter in “ The Vicar of 
Wakefield," and which, as we learn from Dr. Johnson, he afterwards expunged, related, 
like many other passtiges in his Novel, to himsolE— M.] 
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unaccountably negligent in preserving Johnson’s .sayings, more 
so than at any time when I was happy enough to have an 
opportunity of hearing his wisdom and wit. There is no help 
for it now. I must content myself with presenting such scraps 
as I have. But I am nevertheless ashamed and vexed to think 
how much has been lost. It is not that there was a bad 
crop this year ; but that I was not sufficiently careful in gather- 
ing it in. I, therefore, in some instances, can only exhibit a few 
detached fragments. 

Talking of the wonderful concealment of the authour of the 
celebrated letters signed Junius ; he said, “ I should have 
believed Burke to be Junius, because I know no man but 
Burke who is capable of rvriting these letters ; but Burke 
spontaneously denied it to me. The case would have been 
different, had I asked him if he was the authour ; a man so 
questioned, as to an anonymous publication, may think he has 
a right to deny it” 

He observed that his old friend, Mr. Sheridan, had been 
honoured with extraordinary attention in his own country, by 
having had an exception made in his favour in an Irish Act of 
Parliament concerning insolvent debtors. “ Thus to be singled 
out (said he) by a legislature, as an object of publick consider- 
ation and kindness, is a proof of no common merit.” 

At Strealham, on Monday, March 29, at breakfast, he main- 
tained that a father had no right to controul the inclinations of 
his daughters in marriage. 

On Wednesday, March 31, when I visited him, and confessed 
an excess of which I had very seldom been guilty ; that I had 
spent a whole night in playing at cards, and that I could not 
look back on it with satisfaction ; instead of a harsh animadver- 
sion, he mildly said, “ Alas, Sir, on how few things can we look 
back with satisfaction." 

On Thursday, April i, he commended one of the Dukes of 
Devonshire for a “ dogged veracity.” ^ He said too, “ London 
is nothing to some people; but to a man whose pleasure is 
intellectual, London is the place. And there is no place where 
economy can be so well practised as in London : more can be 
had here for the money, even by ladies, than any where else. 
You cannot play tricks with your fortune m a small place ; you 
must make an uniform appearance. Here a lady may have 
well-furnished apartments, and elegant dress, without any meat 
in her kitchen.” 


I S«p.'t 36 . 
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I was amused by considering with how much ease and 
coolness he could write or talk to a friend, exhorting him not 
to suppose that hajipiness was not to be found as w'ell in other 
places as in London ; when he himself was at all times sensible 
of its being, comparatively speaking, a heaven upon earth. 
I’he truth is, that by those who from sagacity, attention, and 
experience, have learnt the full advantage of London, its pre- 
eminence over every other place, not only for variety of 
enjoyment, but for comfort, will be felt with a philosophical 
exultation. 'I'he freedom from remark and petty censure, 
with which life may be passed there, is a circumstance which a 
man who knows the teasing restraint of a narrow circle must 
relish highly. Mr. Burke, whose orderly and amiable domes- 
tick habits might make the eye of observation less irksome to 
him than to most men, said once very pleasantly, in my 
hearing, “Though I have the honour to represent Bristol, I 
should not like to live there ; 1 should be obliged to be so 
much «/(•;« j/iy good behtmour” In London, a man may live 
in .splendid society at one time, and in frugal retirement at 
another, without animadversion. There, and there alone, a 
man’s own house is h'uly his castle, in which he can be in 
perfect safety from intrusion whenever he pleases. I never 
shall forget how well this was expressed to me one day by Mr. 
Meynell : “ The chief advantage of London (said he) is that a 
man is always so near his burrow." 

He said of one of his old acquaintances, ‘‘He is very fit for 
a travelling governour. He knows French very well. He is a 
man of good principles ; and there would be no danger that a 
young gentleman should catch his manner ; for it is so very 
bad, that it must be avoided. In that respect be would be 
like the drunken Helot.” 

A gentleman has informed me, that Johnson said of the 
same person, “ Sir, he has the most inverted understanding of 
any man whom I have ever known.” 

On Friday, April 2 , being Good-Friday^ I visited him in the 
morning as usual ; and finding that we insensibly fell into a 
train of ridicule upon the foibles of one of our friends, a verjr 
worthy man, I, by way of a check, quoted some good admoni- 
tion from “The Government of the Tongue,” that very pious 
hook. It happened also remarkably enough, that the subject 
of the sermon preached to iis to-day by Dr. Burrows, the rector 
of St. Clement Danes, was the certainty that at the last day we 
must give an account of “the deeds done in the bodyi” and 
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amongst various acts of culpability he mentioned evil-speaking. 
As we were moving slowly along in the crowd from church, 
Johnson jogged my elbow, and said, “Did you attend to the 
sermon ? ” — “ Yes, Sir, (said I,) it was very applicable to us” 
He, however, stood upon the defensive. “ Why, Sir, the sense 
of ridicule is given us, and may be lawfully used The authoui 
of ‘The Government of the Tongue’ would have us treat all 
men alike.” 

In the interval between morning and evening service, he 
endeavoured to employ himself earnestly in devotional exercise; 
and, as he has mentioned in his “ Prayers and Meditations,” 1 
gave me ‘^Les Patsies dt Pasclial” that I might not interrupt 
him. I preserve the book with reverence. His presenting it 
to me is marked upon it with his own hand, and I have found 
in it a truly divine unction. We went to church again in the 
afternoon. 

On Saturday, April 3 , 1 visited him at night, and found him 
sitting in Mrs Williams’s room, with her, and one whom he 
afterwards told me was a natural son^ of the second Lord 
Southwell. The table had a singular appearance, being covered 
with a heterogeneous assemblage of oysters and porter for his 
company, and tea for himself. I mentioned my having heard 
an eminent physician, who was himself a Christian, argue in 
favour of universal toleration, and maintain, that no man 
could be hurt by another man’s differing from him in opinion. 
Johnson. “Sir, you are to a certain degree hurt by knowing 
that even one man does not believe.” 

On Easter-day, after solemn service at St. Paul’s, I dined 
with him : Mr. Allen the printer was also his guest. He was 
uncommonly silent ; and I have not written down any thing, 
except a single curious fact, which, having the sanction of bis 
inflexible veracity, may be received as a striking instance of 
human insensibility and inconsideration. As he was passing 
by a fishmonger who was skinning an eel alive, he heard him 
" curse it, because it would not lye still." 

On Wednesday, April 7, I dined with him at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s, I have not marked what company was there. 
Johnson harangued upon the qualities of different liquors j and 
spoke with great contempt of claret, as so wealc, that “ a man 
would be drowned by it before it made him drunk.” He tvas 
persuaded to drjnk one glass of it, that he might judge, not 

2 IMr, ifiiutitius Lowe, a painter, In wItORe favoui Johnson, some yenra afterworils, 
wrote a kind letter to Sir Joshua Reynolds.-vM.l 
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from recollection, which might be dim, but from immediate 
sensation. He shook his head, and said, “ Poor stuff! No, Sir, 
claret is the liquor for boys ; port for men ; but he who aspires 
to be a hero (smiling) must drink brandy. In the first place, 
the flavour of brandy is most grateful to the palate ; and then 
brandy will do soonest for a man what drinking can do for him. 
There are, indeed, few who are able to drink brandy. That is 
a power rather to be wished for than attained. And yet, 
(proceeded he) as in all pleasure hope is a considerable part, I 
know not but fruition comes too quick by brandy. Florence 
wine I think the worst ; it is wine only to the eye ; it is wine 
neither while you are drinking it, nor after you have drunk it ; 
it neither pleases the taste, nor exhilarates the spirits.” I 
reminded him how heartily he and I used to drink wine 
together, when we were first acquainted ; and how I used to 
have a head-achc after sitting up with him. He did not like to 
have this recalled, or, perhaps, thinking that I boasted im- 
properly, resolved to have a witty stroke at me ; “Nay, Sir, it 
was not the wine that made your head ache, but the seme that 
I put into it.” Boswell. “AVhat, Sir! will sense make the 
head ache?” Johnson. “Yes, Sir, (with a smile) when it is 
not used to it.” No man who has a true relish of pleasantry 
could be offended at this; especially if Johnson in a long 
intimacy had given him repeated proofs of his regard and good 
estimation. I used to say, that as he had given me a thousand 
pounds in praise, he had a good right now and then to take a 
guinea from me. 

On Thursday, April 8, I dined with him at’ Mr, Allan 
Ramsay’s, with Lord Graham and some other company. We 
talked of Shakspeare’s witches. Johnson. “They are beings 
of his own creation ; they are a compound of malignity and 
meanness, without any abilities : and ai-e quite different from 
the Italian magician. King James says in his ‘ Dsemonology ’ 
‘Magicians command the devils:’ witches are their servants.’ 
The Italian magicians are elegant beings.” Ramsay. “ Opera 
witches, not Drury-lmie mtches.”— Johnson obseiwed, that 
abilities might be employed in a narrow sphere, as in getting 
moneyt which he said he believed no man could do, without 
vigorous parts, though concentrated to a point. Ramsay. 

“ Yes, like a strong horse in a mill ; he pulls better.” 

Lord Graham, while he praised the beauty of Lochlomond, 
on the banks- of which is his family seat, complained of the 
climate, and said he could not ' bear it. ■ Johnson. ' “Nay, my 
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T.ord, don’t talk so : you may bear it well enough. ITour 
ancestors have borne it more years than I can tell.” 'I'hLs was 
a handsome compliment to the antiquity of the House of 
Montrose. His Lordship told me afterwards, that he had only 
affected to complain of the climate ; lest, if he had spoken as 
favourably of his country as he really thought. Dr. Johnson 
might have attacked it. Johnson was very courteous to Lady 
Margaret Macdonald. “Madam, {said he,) when I was in the 
Isle of .Sky, 1 heard of the people running to take the stones 
off the road, lest I.ady Margaret’s horse should stumble." 

I.ord Graham commended Dr. Drummond at Naples as a 
man of e.vtraordinary talents ; and added, that he had a great 
love of liberty. Johnson. “ He is .rw/w.?-, my Lord ; (looking 
to his Lordship with an arch smile) all ioys love liberty, till 
experience convinces them they are not so fit to govern them- 
selves as they imagined. We are all agreed as to our own 
liberty ; we would have as much of it as we can get ; but we 
are not agreed as to the liberty of others : for in proportion as 
we take, others must lose. I believe we hardly wish that the 
mob should have liberty to govern us. When that was the 
case some time ago, no man was at liberty not to have candles 
in his windows." Ramsay. “The result is, that order is 
better than confusion." Johnson. “The result is, that order 
cannot be had but fay subordination.” 

On Friday, April 16, I had been present at the trial of the 
unfortunate Mr. Hackman, who, in a fit of frantick jealous 
love, had shot Miss Ray, the favourite of a nobleman. Johnson, 
in whose company I dined to day with some other friends, was 
much interested by my account of what passed, and particularly 
with his prayer for the mercy of heaven. He said, in a solemn 
fervid tone, " I hope he s/ia/l find mercy." 

This day a violent altercation arose between Johnson and 
Beauclerk, which having made much noise at the time, I think 
it proper, in order to prevent any future misrepresentation, to 
give a minute account of it. 

In talking of Hackman, Johnson argued, as Judge Blackstone 
had done, that his being furnished with two pistols was a proof 
that he meant to shoot two persons. Mr. Beauclerk said, “ No ; 
for that every wise man who intended to shoot himself, took 
two pistols, that he might be sure of doing it at once. Lord 

's cook shot himself with one pistol, and lived ten days in 

great agony. Mr. -, who loved buttered muffins, but durst 

noteat them because they disagreed with his stomachj resolved 
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to shoot himself ; and then he eat three buttered muffins for 
breakfast, before shooting himself, knowing that he should nor 
be troubled with indigestion ; he had two charged pistols ; one 
was found lying charged upon the table by him, after he had 
shot himself with the other." — “Well, (said Johnson, with an 
air of triumph,) you see here one pistol was sufficient.” Beau- 
clerk replied smart!)’, “Because it happened to kill him.” And 
either then or a very little afterwards, being piqued at Johnson’s 
triumphant remark, added, “ This is what you don’t know, and 
I do." There was then a cessation of the dispute ; and some 
minutes intervened, during which, dinner and the glass went 
on cheerfully ; when Johnson suddenly and abruptly e.\claiined, 
“Mr. Beauclerk, how came you to talk so petulantly to me, as 
' This is what you don’t know, but what I know? ’ One thing 
I know, which you don't seem to know, that you are very 
uncivil.” Beauclerk. “ Because began by being uncivil, 
(which you always are.)’’ The words in parentheses were, I 
believe, not heard by Dr. Johnson. Here again there was a 
eessation of arras. Johnson told me, that the reason why he 
waited at first some time without taking any notice of what 
Mr. Beauclerk said, was because he was thinking whether be 
should resent it. But when he considered that there were 
present a young Lord and an eminent traveller, two men of the 
world with whom he had never dined before, he was appre- 
hensive that they might think they had a right to take such 
liberties with him as Beauclerk did, and therefore resolved he 
would not let it pass ; adding, “ that he would not appear a 
coward.” A little while after this, the conversation turned on 
the violence of Hackman’s temper. Johnson then .said, “It 
was his business to command his temper, as my friend Mr. 
Beauclerk, should have done some time ago.” Beauclerk. 
“I should learn of jwa, Sir.” Johnson. “ Sir, you have given 
me opportunities enough of learning, when I have been myour 
company. No man loves to be ueated with contempt." 
Beauclerk. (with a polite inclination towards Johnson) 
“ Sir, you have known me twenty years, and however I may 
have treated others, you may be sure I could never treat you 
with contempt.” John.son. “Sir, you have said more than 
was necessary.” Thus it ended ; and Beauclerk’s coach not 
having come for him till very late. Dr. Johnson add another 
gentleman sat with him a long time after the rest of the 
company were gone ; and he and I dined at Beauclerk^ on the 
Saturday se’nnight following. 
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After this tempest had subsided, I recollect the following 
particulars of his conversation : 

“ I am always for getting a boy forward in his learning ; for 
that is a sure good. I would let him at first read any English 
book which happens to engage his attention ; because you 
have done a great deal, when you have brought him to have 
entertainment from a book. He 11 get better books afterwards.” 

“Mallet, I believe, never wrote a single line of his projected 
life of the Duke of Marlborough. He groped for materials ; and 
thought of it, till he had e.'thausted his mind. Thus it sometimes 
happens that men entangle themselves in their own schemes." 

“To be contradicted, in order to force you to talk is mighty 
unpleasing. You shine, indeed ; but it is by being grawnd.” 

Of a gentleman who made some figure among the Literati 
of his time (Mr. Fitzherbert,) he said, “ What eminence he had 
was by a felicity of manner : he had no more learning than 
what he could not help.’’ 

On Saturday, April 24, I dined with him at Mr. Beauclerk’s, 
with Sir Joshua Regnolds, Mr. Jones (afterwards Sir William,) 
Mr. Langton, Mr. Steevens, Mr. Paradise, and Dr. Higgins. 
1 mentioned that Mr. Wilkes had attacked Garrick to me, as a 
man who had no friend. Johnson. “ I believe he is right, 
Sir. Oi ^iA.01, ou i;fiiAos — He had friends, but no friend. ‘ 
Garrick was so dilfused, he had no man to whom he wished to 
unbosom himself. He found people always ready to applaud 
him, and fhat always for the same thing : so he saw life with 
great uniformity." I took upon me, for once, to fight with 
Goliath’s weapons, and play the sophist. — Garrick did not need 
a friend, as he got from every body all he wanted. What is a 
friend ? One who supports you and comforts you, while others 
do not. Friendship, you know, Sir, is the cordial drop, ' to 
make the nauseous draught of life go down:’ but if the 
draught be not nauseous, if it be all sweet, there is no occasion 
for that drop.” Johnson. “ Many men would not be content 
to live so. I hope I should not. They would wish to have 
an intimate friend, with whom they might compare minds, and 
cherish private virtues." One of tire company mentioned T.,ord 
Chesterfield, as a man who had np friend. Johnson. “There 
were more materials to make friendship in Garrick, had he not 
been so diffused.” Boswell. “ Garrick was pure gold, but 
beat out to thin leaf. Lord Chesterfield was tinsel." Johnson. 
“ Garrick was a very good man, the cheerfulest man of his 

1 See p, w8, and I. p. xax. 
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age ; a decent liver in a profession which is supposed to give 
indulgence to licentiousness ; and a man who gave away, freely, 
money acquired by himself. He began the world with a great 
hunger for money ; the son of a half-pay officer, bred in a 
family whose study was to make four-pence do as much as others 
made four-pence halfpenny do. But, when he had got money, 
he was very liberal.” I presumed to animadvert on his eulogy on 
Garrick, in his “ Lives of the Poets.” “ You say. Sir, his death 
eclipsed the gaiety of nations.” Johnson. “I could not have 
said more nor less. It is the truth ; eclipsed, not exlin^uished ; 
and his death did eclipse j it was like a storm.” Boswell. 
‘‘ But why nations ? 13id his gaiety e.xtend further than his 
own nation ? “ Johnson. “ Why, Sir, some exaggeration must 
be allowed. Besides, nations may be said — if we allow the 
Scotch to be a nation, and to have gaiety, — which they have 
not. yi>u are an exception, though. Come, gentlemen, let us 
candidly admit that there is one Scotchman who is cheerful.” 
Beauclerk. “But he is a very unnatural Scotchman.” I, 
however, continued to think the compliment to Garrick hyper- 
bolically untrue. His acting had ceased sometime before his 
death ; at any rate he had acted in Ireland but a short time, at 
an early period of his life, and never in Scotland. I objected 
also to what appears an anticlimax of praise, when conlra.sted 
with the preceding panegyrick, — “ and diminished the publick 
stock of harmless pleasure!” — “Is not harmless pleasure 
veiy tame?” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, harmless pleasure is the 
highest praise. Pleasure is a word of dubious import ; pleasure 
is in general dangerous, and pernicious to virtue ; to be able 
therefore to furnish pleasure that is harmless, pleasure pure and 
unalloyed, is as great a ])Ower as man can possess.” This 
was, perhaps, as ingenious a defence as could be made ; still, 
however, I was not satisfied. 

A celebrated wit being mentioned, hesaidj “ One may say of 
him as was said of a French wit, // n'a de I' esprit que coutre Dien. 
I have been several times in company with him, but never per- 
ceived any strong power of wit He produces a general effect 
by various means ; he has a cheerful countenance and a gay 
voice. Besides, his trade is wit. It would be as wild in him 
to come into company without merriment, as for a highwayman 
to take the road without his pistols.”. 

Talking of the effects of drinking, be said, “Drinking may 
be practised with great prudence; a man who exposes Himself 
when he is intoxicated, has not the art of. getting drunk; a 
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sober man who happens occasionallj’ to get drunk, readily 
enough goes into a new company, which a niiin who has lieen 
drinking should never do. Such a man will undertake any 
thing ; he is without skill in inebriation. I used to slink home 
when 1 had drunk too much. A man accustomed to self- 
e.xaminatirm will be conscious when he is drunk, though an 
habitual drunkard will not bo conscious of it. I knew a 
physician, who for twenty years w.is not sober ; yet in a 
pamphlet, which he wrote upon fevers, he appealed to Garrick 
and me for his indication from a charge of drunkenness. A 
booksclier fnaming him) who got a large fortune by trade, was 
so habitually and equably drunk, that his most intimate friends 
never perceived that he was more sober at one time than 
another.” 

Talking of celebrated and successful irregular practisers in 
[jhy.sick, he said, “ Taylor ^ was the most ignorant man 1 ever 
knew, but sprightly : AVard, the dullest. Taylor challenged me 
once to talk Latin with him ; (laughing.) I quoted some of 
Horace, which he took to be a part of my own speech. He 
s.aid a few words well enough.” Beauclerk. “ I remember, 
Sir, you said, that Taylor was an instance how far impudence 
could carry ignorance.”— Mr. Beauclerk was very entertaining 
this day, and told us a number of short stories in a lively 
elegant manner, and with that air of fAe world which has I 
know not what impressive effect, as if there were something 
more than is expressed, or than perhaps we could perfectly 
understand. As Johnson and I accompanied Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in his coach, Johnson said, "There is in Beauclerk 
a predominance over his comjjany, that one does not like. But 
he is a man who has lived so much in the world, that he has a 
short story on every occasion j he is always ready to talk, and is 
never exhausted.” 

Johnson and I passed the evening at Miss Reynolds’s, Sir 
Joshua’s sister. I mentioned that an eminent friend of our’s, 
talking of the common remark, that affection descends, said, 
that “ this was wisely contrived for the preservation of man- 
kind j for which it was not so necessary that there should be 
affection from children to parents, as from parents to children ; 
nay, there would be no harm in that view though children 
should at a certain age eat their parents." Johnson. "But, 
Sir, if this were known generally to be the case,, parents would 
not have affection for children.” Boswell. “True, Sir, foe 

1 [The Qievalier Ttkylory feh6 celebrated Oculi&t.‘~M»] 
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it is in expectation of a return that parents are so attentive to 
their children ; and I know a very pretty instance of a little girl 
of whom her father was very fond, who once when he was in a 
melancholy fit, and had gone to bed, persuaded him to rise in 
good humour by saying, ‘ My dear papa, please to get up, and 
let me help you on with your clothes, that I may learn to do it 
when you are an old man,’” 

Soon after this time a little incident occurred, which I will 
not suppress, because I am desirous that my work should be, as 
much as is consistent with the strictest truth, an antidote to the 
false and injurious notions of his character, which have been 
given by others, and therefore I infuse every drop of genuine 
sweetness into my biographical cup. 

“ To Dk. Johnson. 

“ MY DEAR SIR, 

“ I AM in great pain with an inflamed foot, and obliged to 
keep my bed, so am prevented from having the pleasure to dine 
at Mr. Ramsay’s to-day, which is very hard ; and my spirits are 
sadly sunk. Will you be so friendly as to come and sit an hour 
with me in the evening. I am ever 

“ Your most faithful, 

“ And affectionate humble servant, 

“ James Roswell.” 

" South Andley-slreet, 

Monday, April 26.” 

“To Mr. Boswell. 

“ Mr. J0HH.SON laments the absence of Mr. Boswell, and will 
come to him.” 

“ Hnrley-slreet." 

He came to me in the evening, and brought Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. I need scarcely say, that their conversation, while 
they sat by my bedside, was the most pleasing opiate to pain 
that could have been administered. 

Johnson being now better disposed to obtain information 
concerning Pope than he was last year,^ sent , by me to my Lord 
Marchmont, a present of those volumes of his “ Lives of tire 
Poets,” which were at this time published, with a request to 
have permission to wait on him ; and his Lordship, who had 
called on him twice, obligingly appointed Saturday, the first of 
May, for receiving us. 

^See p. 846 of tbib vohimo. 
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On that morning Johnson came to me from Streatham, and 
after drinking chocolate at General Paoli’.s, in South-Audley- 
street, we proceeded to Lord Marchmont’s in Curzon-street. 
His Lordship met us at the door of his library, and with great 
politeness said to Johnson, “ I am not going to make an 
encomium upon myse/f, by telling you the high respect I have 
for you, Sir." Johnson was exceedingly courteous; and the 
interview, which lasted about two hours, during which the Earl 
communicated his anecdotes of Pope, was as agreeable as I 
could have wished. When we came out, I .said to Johnson, 
that considering his Lord.ship’s civility, I should have been 
vexed if he had again failed to come. “ Sir, (said he,) I would 
rather have given twenty pounds than not have come.” I 
accompanied him to Streatham, where we dined, and returned 
to town in the evening. 

On Monday, May 3, I dined with him at Mr. Billy’s ; I 
pressed him thi.s day for his opinion on the pas.sage of Parnell, 
concerning which I had in vain questioned him in several 
letters, and at length obtained it in due form of law. 

Case for Dr. Johkson’.s Opinion ; 

3d of May, 1779. 

“ P.iUNELL, in his ‘ Hermit,’ has the following passage : 

‘ To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight. 

To 5nd if books and sivains repnit it right ! 

(For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 

Whose feet came wnmi’iing o’er ihe nightly dew.) ' 

Is there not a contradiction in its being first supposed that the 
Hermit knew both what books and swains reported of the 
world ; yet afterwards said, that he knew it by swains 
ahne ? ” 

I think it an inaccuracy. — He mentions two instructors in 
the first line, and says he had only one in ihe next." 

This evening I set out for Scotland. , 

1 “I do not Mr, Malone,) lee any difficulty in to passoge, and wonder that 
Dr. JoUnson Bhould have acknowlcdectl it to be mneettrate. The Heimit, it should be 
observed, had no actual experience of the world whatsoever : all his knowledge concern- 
ing it hail been obtained ra two ways ; from and from the fvlatft fu of those 

country swains, who had seen a little of it. The plain meaning, therefore, is, * To clear 
hiii Uoulita concerning Providence, and to oTiuiin some knowledge of the world by actual 
experience « to see whether the accounts furnislicU by books,orbytheoralcomimiiuui- 
tious of swains, were just representations ot it; [I say, for his oral or r*/f'd oA-e 

tnfurm&Cion had been obtained from, that part oi mankind The word 

here does^not relate lo the whole of the preceding lino, as has been supposed, but, by a 
common licence, to the words, a/i which are undemtood, and of wliicii it Is 

restiictite.’ 

Mr. Malone, it must be owned, has shewn much critical ingenuity in his explanation 
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“To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield. 

“ DEAR MADAM, 

" Mr. Green has informed me that you are much better ; 
I hope I need not tell you that I am glad of it. I cannot 
boast of being much better ; my old nocturnal complaint still 
pursues me, and my respiration is difficult, though much easier 
than when I left you the summer before last. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thrale are well j Miss has been a little indispo.sed ; 
but she is got well again. They have, since the loss of 
their boy, had two daughters ; but they seem likely to want 
a son. 

“ I hope you had some books which I sent you. I was 
sorry for poor Mrs. Adey’s death, and am afraid you will be 
sometimes solitary ; but endeavour, whether alone or in com- 
pany, to keep yourself cheerful. ^Iy friends likewise die very 
last j but such is the state of man. I am, dear love, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“S.\M. Johnson.” 

“May 4, 1779.” 

He had, before I left London, resumed the conversation 
concerning the appearance of a ghost at Newcastle upon 
Tyne, which Mr. John Wesley believed, but to which John.son 
did not give credit. I was, however, desirous to ex.imine the 
question closely, and at the same time wished to be made 
acquainted with Mr. John Wesley ; for though I differed from 
him in some points, 1 admired liis various talents, and loved 
his pious zeal. At my request, therefore. Dr. Johnson gave 
me a letter of introduction to him. 

“To THE Reverend Me. John Wesleyi 

" sir, 

“ Mr. Boswell, a gentleman who has been long known 
to me, is desirous of being known to you, and has asked this 
recommendation, which I give him with great willingness, 


of thU passage, His interpretation, however, seems to me much' too recuiiiilte. The 
f/tMm'ftg of the passage may be certain enough; but surely the expression is confused, 
and one pai i: of it contradictory to the otljer. 

[Dm wny ioo racmidiU P---wheli a mean ng is given to a passage by tindev4tanding 
words in an luirommon sense, the interpietation may be said to be recondUe^ and, how- 
ever ingenious, may be suspected not to be sound ; but when words are explained in 
their ordinary accepcation, and the cX|)lccadoB which Is fairly deduced ftom them without 
any force or constraint is also perfectly justified by the context, it surely may be safidy 
accepted; and the calling such an explication rgfPAdiifi ythtn p/tp eon da iom 

will not m^e it the less just.— M.J 
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because, I think it very much to be wished that worthy and 
religious men should be acquainted with each other. 

“ I am, .Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


".Mays. 1779-’’ 


Mr. AVeslcy being in the course of his ministry at Edinburgh, 
I presented this letter to him, and was very politely received. 
I begged to have it returned to me, which was accordingly 
done. — His state of the evidence as to the ghost, did not 
satisfy me. 

I did not write to Johnson, as usual, upon my return to ray 
family; but tried how he would be affected by my silence. 
Mr. Dilly sent me a copy of a note which he received from 
him on the 13th of July, in these words : 


“To Mr. Dilly. 

“ SIR, 

“ Since Mr. Boswell’s departure, 1 have never heard from 
him ; please to send word what you know of him, and whether 
you have sent my books to his lady. I am, &c., 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

My readers will not doubt that his solicitude about me' was 
very flattering. 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“What can possibly have happened, that keep.s us two 
such strangers to each other? I expected to have heard from 
you when you came home; I expected afterwards. I went 
into the country, and returned ; and yet there is no letter from 
Mr. Boswell. No ill_ I hope has happened ; and if ill should 
happen, why should it be concealed from him who loves you ? 
Is it a fit of humour, tliat has disposed you to try who can 
hold out longest without writing? If it be, you have the 
victory. But I ana afraid of something bad ; set me free from 
my suspicions. 

“ My thoughts are at present employed in guessing the reason 
of your silence ; you must not expect that I should tell you 
any thing, if I had any thing to tell. Write, pray write to me, 
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and let me know what is, or what has been the cause of this 
long interruption. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

Johnson.” 


“Jufy t 3 , 1770.” 


“To Dr. SAiiuEL Johnson. 

“ MY DK-VR SIR, “ Edinburgh, July 17, 1779. 

“ What may be justly denominated a supine indolence 
of mind, has been my state of existence since I last returned 
to Scotland. In a livelier state I had often suffered severely 
from long intervals of silence on your part ; and I had even 
been chid by you for cxpre.ssing my uneasiness. I was willing 
to take advantage of my insensibility, and while I could bear 
the experiment, to try whether your affection for me would, 
alter an unusual .silence on my part, make you write first. 
This afternoon I have had veiy high satisfaction by receiving 
youi- kind letter of enquiry, for which I most gratefully thank 
you. I am doubtful if it was right to make the e.xperiment ; 
though I have gained by it. I was beginning to grow tender, 
and to upbraid myself, especially after having dreamt two 
nights ago that I was with you. I and ray wife, and my four 
children, are all well. I would not delay one post to answer 
your letter ; but as it is late, I have not time to do more. 
You shall soon hear from me, upon many and various particu- 
lars ; and I shall never again put you to any test. 1 am, with 
veneration, my dear Sir, 

"Your much obliged, 

"And faithful humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

On the 22nd of July, I wrote to him again ; and gave him 
an account of my last interview with ray worthy friend, Mr. 
Edward Dilly, at his brother’s house atSouthill in Bedfordshire, 
where he died soon after I parted from him, leaving me a very 
kind remembrance of his regard. 

I informed him Chat Lord Hailes, who had promised to 
furnish him with some anecdotes for his “Lives of the Poets,” 
had sent me three instances of Prior’s borrowing from Gom- 
bauld^ in “ Reatiil des Reeks” tome 3. Epigram “ To John I 
owed ‘ great obligation,’ ” p. 25. “ To the Duke of Noailles,” 
p. 32. " Sauntering Jacic and idle Joan,” p. as. ' 
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My letter was a pretty long one, and contained a variety of 
particulars ; but he, it should seem, had not attended to it ; 
for his next to me was as follows : 

“ To J.\MES Boswell, Esq. 

“ MY DEAR SIR, 

" Are you playing the same trick again, and trying who 
can keep silence longest ? Remember that all tricks are either 
knavish or childish : and that it is as foolish to make experi- 
ments upon the constancy of a friend, as upon the chastity of 
a wife. 

‘‘What can be the cause of this second fit of silence, I 
cannot conjecture ; but after one trick, I will not be cheated 
by another, nor will harass my thoughts with conjectures about 
the motives of a man who, probably, acts only by caprice. 
I therefore suppose you are well, and that Mrs. Boswell is well 
too ; and that the fine summer has restored Lord Auchinleck. 
I am much better than you left me ; I think I am better than 
when I was in Scotland. 

“ I forgot whether I informed you that poor Thrale has been 
in great danger, Mrs. Thrale likewise has miscarried, and 
been much indisposed. Every body else is well ; Langton is 
in camp. I intend to put Lord Hailes’s description of Dryden ^ 
into another edition, and as I know his accuracy, wish he 
would consider the dates, which I could not always settle to 
my own mind. 

"Mr. Thrale goes to Brighthelmstone about Michaelmas, to 
be jolly and ride a hunting. I shall go to town, or perhaps to 
Oxford. Exercise and gaiety, or rather carelessness, will, I 
hope, dissipate all remains of his malady ; and I likewi.se hope 
by the change of place, to find some opportunities of growing 
yet better myself. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"Streatham, Sept. 9, 1779.” 

My readers will not be displeased at being told every slight 
circumstance of the manner in which Dr. Johnson contrived to 
amuse his solitary hours. He. sometimes employed himself in 
chymislry, sometimes in watering and pruning a vine, some- 

’ Which I communicatsd tohioi frani his Lordship, but it has not yet been published. 

1 hftve a copy of it* 

I'l'he few notices concerning DryUeii, which Lord Hailes had colleciecl, the authour 
ftHerwaids gave me*— M.] 
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times in small experiments, at which those who may smile, 
should recollect that there are moments which admit of being 
soothed only by trifles.' 

On the 20th of September I defended myself against his 
suspicion of me, which I did not deserve ; and added, “ Pray, 
let us write frequently. A whim strikes me that we should 
send off a sheet once a week, like a stage-coach, whether it be 
full or not ; nay, though it should be empty. The very sight of 
your hand-writing would comfort me ; and were a sheet to be 
thus sent regularly, we should much oftener convey something, 
were it only a few kind words.” 

My friend. Colonel James Stuart, second son of the Earl of 
Bute, who had distinguished himself as a good officer of the 
Bedfordshire militia, had taken a publick-spirited resolution to 
serve his country in its difficulties, by raising a regular regiment, 
and taking the command of it himself. This, in the heir of 
the immense property of Wortley, was highly honourable. 
Having been in Scotland recruiting, he obligingly asked me to 
accompany him to Leeds, then the head-quarters of his corps ; 
from thence to London for a short time, and afterwards to 
other places to which the regiment might be ordered. Such an 
offer, at a time of the year, when I had full leisure, was very 
pleasing; especially as I was to accompany a man of sterling 
good sense, information, discernment, and conviviality, and 
was to have a second crop, in one year, of London and Johnson. 
Of this I informed my illustrious friend, in characteristical 
warm terms, in a letter dated the 30th of September, from 
Leeds. 

On Monday, October 4 , 1 called at his house before he was 
up. He sent for me to his bedside, and expressed his satis- 
faction at this incidental meeting, with as much vivacity as if 
he had been in the gaiety of youth. He called briskly, 
“ Frank, go and get coffee, and let us breakfast splendour." 

During this visit to London I had several interviews with 
him, which it is unnecessary to distinguish particularly. I 
consulted him as to the appointment of guardians to my 


1 In one of his manuscript Diaries, there is the fo'lnwing entry, which marks his curious 
minute attention : ** July s6, 1768. I shaved my nail by accident in whetting the knife, 
about an eighth of an inch from the bottom, and about a fourth from the top. This I 
measure that I may know the growth of nails ; the whole is about flve>elghlfiR of an Inch." 

Another of the same kind appears, Aug. 7, 1779, ** f'arUm bn^hfi deMri 
mam ei citUm J/echtds circa mamillam dcx^ni myr/* ui notum 
pili reaovai^enttir*' , , , , - 

Andt " Aug^ 15, 1783. I ent from the vine 41 leaves, which weighed nve as. and a half, 
and eight scruples ‘flay them upon, my book'case to see what weight they wiU lo«e by- 
drying.” , , ' , 
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L'hildrm, in ca.se of my death. “Sir, (said he,) do not appoint 
a number of guardians. When there are many, tliey trust one 
to another, and the busine.ss is neglected. I would advise you 
to choose only one j let him be a man of respectable character, 
who, for his own credit, will do what is right ; let him be a rich 
man, so that he may be under no temptation to take advantage ; 
and let him be a man of ljusiness, who is used to conduct 
affairs with ability and expertness, to whom therefore, the 
execution of the trust will not be burdensome." 

On Sunday, October 10, we dined together at Mr. Strahan’s. 
The conversation having turned on the prevailing practice of 
going to the East-Indies in quest of wealth ; — J ohn.son. “ A 
man had better have ten thousand pounds at the end of ten 
years passed in England, than twenty thou.sand pounds at the 
end of ten years passed in India, bei ause y<ju must compute 
what you for money ; and a man who has lived ten years in 
India, has given up ten years of .social comfort and all those 
advantages which arise from living in England. The ingenious 
Mr. Brown, distinguished by the name of Ciif>ahiHty Bmm, 
told me, that he was once at the seat of Lord Clive, who had 
returned from India with great wealth; and that he shewed 
him at the door of his bed-chamber a large chest, which he said 
he had once had Ml of gold ; upon, which Brown observed, 
I am glad you can bear it so near your bed-chamber.’ " 

We talked of the state of the potw in London. — Johnson. 
“ Saunders Welch, the Justice, who was once High-Constable 
of Holborn, and had the best opportunities of knowing the 
state of the poor, told me that I under-rated the number, when 
I computed that twenty a week, that is, above a thousand a 
year, died of hunger ; not absolutely of immediate hunger ; but 
of the wasting and other diseases which are the consequences 
of hunger. This happens only in so large a place as London, 
where people are not known. What we are told about the 
great sums got by begging, is not true ; the trade is overstocked. 
And, you may depend upon it, there are many who cannot get 
work. A particular kind of manufacture fails; 'I'hose who 
have been used to work at it, can, for some time, work at 
nothmg else. Yon meet a man begging ; you charge him with 
idleness ; he says, ‘ I am willing to labour. Will you give me 
work ? ’ — ‘ I cannot.’ — ‘ Why then you have no right to charge 
me with idleness.’ ’’ 

We left Mr. Strahan’s at seven, as Johnson had said he 
intended to go to evening prayers. As we walked along, he 
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complained of a liitlo gout in his toe. and said, “I shan’t go to 
prayers to-night ; I shall go to-morrow : Whenever I miss 
church on a Sunday, I resolve to go another day. l!nt 1 do 
not ahs'ays do it.” This was a fair exhibition of that vibration 
between pious resolutions and indolence, which many of us 
have too often experienced. 

I went home with him, and we had a long quiet conversation. 

I read him a letter from Dr. Hugh Blair concerning Pope, 
(in writing whose life lie was now employed,) which I shall 
insert as a literary curiosity.* 

“To James Boswell, £sq. 

“llEAK SIR, 

“ In the year 1763, being in London, I was carried by Dr. 
John Blair, Prebendary of Westminster, to dine at old Lord 
Bathurst's j where we found the late Mr. Mallet, Sir James 
Porter, who had been Ambassadour at Constantinople, the late 
Dr. Macaulay, and two or three more. The conversation turn- 
ing on Mr. Pojje, Lord Bathurst told us, that ‘ The Essay on 
Man ’ was originally composed by Lord Bolingbroke in prose, 
and that Mr. Pope did no more than put it into verse : that he 
had read Lord Bolingbroke’s, manuscript in his own hand- 
writing; and remembered well, that he was at a loss whether 
most to admire the elegance of Lord Bolingbroke’s prose, or 
the beauty of Mr. Pope’s verse. When Lord Bathurst told this, 
Mr. Mallet bade me attend, and remember this remarkable 
piece of information ; as, by the course of Nature, I might 
survive his Lordship, and be a witness of his having said so. 
The conversation was indeed too remarkable to be forgotten. 
A few days after, meeting with you, who were then also at 
London, you will remember that I mentioned to you what had 
passed on this subject, as I was much struck with this anecdote. 
But what ascertains my recollection of it, beyond doubt is, 
that being accustomed to keep a journal of what passed when I 
was at London, which I wrote out every evening, I find the 

1 The Rev. Dr. Bishop of Carlisle, in the Preface to his valuable edition of 
ArchbUhop King's '* E^y on thn Origin of Kvil/' menclons' thne the principle*) main* 
tabled in it had been adopted by Pope in bis ** Ksaay on Man ; " and adds^ The iact, 
notwithstanding such denial, (Bi&hoti Warburton's) might have been strictly varified by an 
unexceptional testimony, vu., that of the late Lord Bathurst, who saw the very same 
b>'^tem of the to ^eAnov (taken from the Archbish^} in Lord Doluigbroke^s oum band, 
lying before Mr. while he was composing hes Th^ is I'eKpecfable evidence ; 

but that of Br* Biair is more direct from the fountain*bcad, ns well as more full* ' Let me 
add to it that of t>r, Joseph Warton ; *^Tbe late Lord Bathurst repeatedly assured me 
that he had read the whole scheme of * The Essay on h Ian,' in the hand-wnemg of Boling, 
broke, and drawn up in a sei ies of propo&itlons. which Pope was to versify and illustrate.'* 
Kssuy on the Genius and Writings of Pope, vol. IL p. 6e. 
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particulars of the above information, ju'^t as I have now given 
them, distinctly marked; and am thence enabled to fix this 
conversation to have passed on Friday, the 22nd of April, ryfij. 

“ I remember also distinctly, (though I have not for this the 
authority of my journal,) that the conversation going on con- 
cerning J'lr. Pope, 1 took notice of a report which had been 
sometimes propagated that he did not understand Greek. 
Lord B.T.thurst said to me that he knew that to be false j for 
that part of the Iliad was translated by Mr. Pope in his house 
in the country ; and that in the morning when they assembled 
at breakfast, Mr. Pope used frequently to repeat, with great 
rapture, the Greek lines which he had been translating, and 
then to give them his version of them, and to compare them 
together. 

“If these circumstances can be of any use to Dr. Johnson, 
you have my full liberty to give them to him. I beg you will, 
at the same time, present to him my most respectful compli- 
ments, with best wishes for his success and fame in all his 
literary undertakings. I am, with great respect, my dearest 
Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, 

“ And obliged bumble servant, 

“Hugh Blair.” 

“ Broughton Park, 

Sept, ar, 1779.” 

Johnson. “ Depend upon it, Sir, this is too strongly stated. 
Pope may have had from Bolingbroke the philosophick stamina 
of his Essay; and admitting this to be true, Lord Bathurst did 
not intentionally falsify. But the thing is not true in the lati- 
tude that Blair seems to imagine ; we ore sure that the poetical 
imagery, which makes a great part of the poem, was Pope’s own. 
It is amazing, Sir, what deviations there are from precise truth, 
in the account which is given of almost every thing. I told Mrs- 
Thrale, ‘You have so little anxiety about truth, that you never 
tax your memory with the exact thing.’ Now what is the use 
of the memory to truth, if one is careless of exactness ? Lord 
Hailes’s ‘ Annals of Scotland ' are very exact ; but they contain 
mere dry particulars. They aie to be considered as a Dic- 
tionary. You know such things are there; and may be looked 
at when you please. Robertson paints ; but the misfortune is, 
you are sure he does not know the people whom he paints ; so 
you cannot suppose a likeness. Characters should never be 
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given by an historian, unless he knew the people whom he 
describes, or copies from those who knew them.” 

Boswell. “ VVliy, Sir, do people play this trick which I 
observe now, when I look at your grate, putting the shovel 
against it to make the fire burn ? ” Johnson. “ 'I'hey play 
the trick, but it does not make the fire burn.-^ I'htre 
is a better ; (setting the poker perpendicularly up at right 
ang;les with the grate.) In daj’s of superstition they thought, 
as it made a cross with the bars, it would drive away the 
witch.” 

HostVELL. “ By associating with you. Sir, I am always 
getting an accession of wisdom. But perhaps a man, after 
knowing his own character — the limited strength of his own 
mind, should not be desirous of having too much wisdom, 
considering, giiid vakanl humeri, how little he can carry.” 
Johnson. “ Sir, be as wise as you can ; let a man be aliis heius, 
sapiens sibi; 

‘ Though pleas’d to see the dolphins play, 

I mind iiiy compass and my way.’ 

You may be wise in your study in the morning, and gay in 
company at a tavern in the evening. Every man is to take 
care of his own wisdom and his own, virtue, without minding 
too much what others think,” 

He said, “Dodsley first mentioned to me the scheme 
of an English Hictionary; but I had long thought of it.” 
Boswell, “You did not Imow what you were undertaking.” 
Johnson. “Yes, Sir, I knew’ very well what I was under- 
taking, — and very well how to do it, — and have done it 
very well.” Boswell. “ An excellent climax ! and it has 
availed you. In your Preface you say, ‘What would it 
avail me in this gloom of solitude ? ’ You liave been agreeably 
mistaken.” 

In his life of Milton, he observes, “ I cannot but remark a 
kind of respect, perhaps unconsciously, paid to this great man 
by his biographers : every house in which he resided is his- 
torically mentioned, as if it were an injury to neglect naming 
any place that he honoured by his presence.” I had, before 
I read this observation, been desirous of shewing that respect 
to Johnson, by various enquiries. Finding him this evening 
in a very good humour, I prevailed on him to give me an exact 

1 [It certainly does moke the dre burn : by repelling the air, it throws a blast on the 
dre, and so p^urms the part in some degree of a blower or bellows.*— K barnev.] 

^ The Spken) a Poem. 
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list of his places of residence, since he entered the metropolis 
as an authour, which I subjoin in a note.^ 

I mentioned to him a dispute between a friend of mine and 
his lady, concerning conjugal infidelity, which my friend had 
maintained was by no means so bad in the husband, as in the 
wife. JoH.vsoN. “ Your friend was in the right, Sir. Betiveen 
a man and his Maker it is a different question : but between a 
man and his wife, a husband’s infidelity is nothing. They are 
connected by children, by fortune, by serious considerations of 
community. IVise married women don’t trouble themselves 
about infidelity in their husbands.” Boswell. “To be sure 
there is a great difference betiveen the offence of infidelity 
in a man and that of his wife.” Johnson. “ The difference 
is boundless. The man imposes no bastards upon his 
wife.” 

Here it may be questioned, whether Johnson was entirely in 
the right. I suppose it rvill not be controverted, that the dif- 
ference in the degree of criminality is very great, on account 
of consequences ; but still it may be maintained, that, inde- 
pendent of moral obligation, infidelity is by no means a light 
offence in a husband ; because it must hurl a delicate attach- 
ment, in which a mutual constancy is implied, with such 
refined .sentiments as Massinger has exhibited in his play of 
“The Picture.” — Johnson probably at another time would 
have admitted this opinion. And let it be kept in remem- 
brance, that he was very careful not to give any encouragement 
to irregular conduct, A gentleman, not adverting to the 
distinction made by him upon this subject, supposed a case 
of singular perverseness in a wife, and heedlessly said, “ That 
then he thought a husband might do as he pleased with a 
safe conscience.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, this is wild indeed 
(smiling,) you must consider that fornication is a crime in 

I 1. off Catherino-street, Strand. 

9. Greenwich. 

3. Wnudscoek^streett near Hanover*sqtmrc. 

4. CohCle-bUeet, Ca>'U}disb-sviuare, No. 6. 

5. Strand. 

6. Uoswell'Court. 

7. Strand 1 a^in. 

6. Sow'Street. 

9. Holhoin. 

70 * Fctter-lane. 

XI. Holhom, oRain. 
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a single man; and you cannot have more liberty by being 
married.” 

He this evening expressed himself strongly against the 
Roman Catholics ; observing, “ In every thing in which they 
differ from us, they are wrong.” He was even against 
the invocation of saints,; in short, he was in the humour of 
opposition. 

Having regretted to him that I had learnt little Greek, as is 
too generally the case in Scotland ; that I had for a long time 
hardly applied at all to the study of that noble language, and 
that I was desirous of being told by him what method to 
follow ; he recommended to me as easy helps, Sylvanus’s 
“First Book of the Iliad;” Dawson’s “Lexicon to the Greek 
New Testament;” and “ Hesiod,” with Pasoris Lexicon at the 
end of it. 

On Tuesday, October 12, I dined with him at Mr. 
Ramsay’s, with Lord Newhaven, and some other company, 
none of whom I recollect, but a beautiful Miss Graham, ^ a 
relation of his Lordship’s, who asked Dr. Johnson to hob or 
nob with her. He was flattered by such pleasing attention, 
and politely told her, he never drank wine ; but if she would 
drink a glass of water, he was much at her service. She 
accepted. “Oho, Sir 1 (said Lord Newhaven) you are caught.” 
Johnson. “ Nay, I do not see how I am caught', but if I am 
caught, I don’t want to get free again. If I am caught, I hope 
to be kept.” Then when the two glasses of water were brought, 
smiling placidly to the young lady, he said, " Madam, let us 
reciprocate” 

Lord Newhaven and Johnson carried on an argument for 
some time, concerning the Middlesex election. Johnson said, 
"Parliament may be considered as bound by law, as a man is 
bound where there is nobody to tie the knot. As it iS' clear 
that the House of Commons may expel, and e.xpel again and 
again, why not allow of the power to incapacitate for that 
parliament, rather than have a perpetual contest kept up 
between parliament and the people.’’ Lord Newhaven took 
the opposite side ; but respectfully said, " I speak with great 
deference to you, Dr. Johnson ; I spealc to be instructed.” 
This had its full effect on my friend. He bowed his head 
almost as low as the table, to a complimenting nobleman ; 
and called out, “My LorcC my Lord, I do not desire all 
this ceremony ; let. us tell our minds to one another quietly.” 

1 Now the lady of Six Henry Doshwood^ Bart. 
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After the debate was over, he said, “I have got lights on 
the subject to-day, which I had not before.” This was a 
great deal from him, especially as he had written a pamphlet 
upon it. 

He observed, “ The House of Commons was originally not 
a privilege of the people, but a check, for the Crown, on the 
H(juse of Lords. I remember, Henry the Eighth wanted 
them to do something ,• they hesitated in the morning, but did 
it in the afternoon. He told them, ‘ It is well you did j or hall 
your heads should have been upon Temple-bar.’ But the 
House of Commons is now no longer under the power of the 
Crown, and therefore must be bribed.” He added, “ I have no 
delight in talking of publick affairs.” 

Of his fellow-collegian, the celebrated Mr. George VVhitefield, 
he said, “ Whitefield never drew as much attention us a mounte- 
bank does j he did not draw attention by doing better than 
others, but by doing what was strange. Were Astley to preach 
a sermon standing upon his head on a horse’s back, he would 
collect a multitude to hear him j but no wise man would say 
he had made a better sermon for that. I never treated White- 
field’s ministry with contempt; I believe he did good. He 
had devoted himself to the lower classes of mankind, and 
among them he was of use. But when familiarity and noise 
claim the praise due to knowledge, art, and elegance, we must 
beat down such pretensions." 

What I have preserved of his conversation during the 
remainder of my stay in London at this lime, is only what 
follows : I told him that when I objected to keeping company 
with a notorious infidel, a celebrated friend of ours said to me, 
“ I do not think that men who live laxly in the world, as you 
and I do, can with propriety assume such an authority : Dr. 
Johnson may, who is uniformly exemplary in his conduct. But 
it is not very consistent to shun an infidel to-day, and get drunk 
to-morrow.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, this is sad reasoning. 
Because a man cannot be right in all things, is ho to be right 
in nothing? Because a man sometimes gets drunk, is he 
therefore to steal? This doctrine would very soon bring a man 
to the gallows." 

Aft^ all, however, it is a difficult question how far sincere 
Christians should associate with the avowed enemies of religion; 
for in the first place, almost ever^ man's mind may be more or 
less ‘corrupted by evil communications;’ secondly, the world 
may very naturally suppose that they are not really in earnest in 
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religion, who can easily bear its opponents ; and thirdly, if 
the profane lind themselves quite well received by ’ the 
pious, one of the checks upon an open declaration of their 
infidelity, and one of the probable chances of obliging them 
seriously to reflect, whicli their being shunned would do, 
is removed. 

He, I know not why, shewed upon all occasions an aversion 
to go to Ireland, where I proposed to him that we should make 
a tour. Johnson. “ It is the. last place where I, should 
wish to travel." Boswell. “Should you not like to see 
Dublin, Sir?” Johnson. “No, Sir; Dublin is only a worse 
capital.” Boswell. “ Ls not the Giant’s-causeway worth 
seeing ? " Johnson. “ Worth seeing ? yes ; but not worth going 
to see.” 

Yet he had a kindness for the Irish nation, and thus 
generously expressed himself to a gentleman from that country, 
on the subject of an union which artful Politicians have often 
had in view — “Do not mike an union with us, Sir. We 
should unite with you, only to rob you. We should have 
robbed the Scotch, if they had had any tiring of which we could 
have robbed them." 

Of an acquaintance of ours, whose manners and everything 
about him, though expensive, were coarse, he said, “Sir, you 
see in him vulgar prosperity.” 

A foreign minister of no very high talents, who had been in 
his company for a considerable time quite overlooked, happened 
luckily to mention that he had read some of his liambler in 
Italian, and admired it much. This pleased him greatly ; he 
observed that the title had been translated, II Genio errante, 
though! I have been, told it was rendered more ludicrously, 11 
Vagabondo ; and finding that this minister gave such a proof of 
his taste, he was all attention to him, and on the first remark 
which he made, however simple, e.Kclairoed, “The Ambassadour 
says well; — His E.xcellency observes — ;” And then he ex- 
panded and enriched the little that had been said, in so strong 
a manner, tliat it appeared .something of. consequence. This 
was exceedingly entertaining to the company who were present, 
and many a time afterwards it furnished a pleasant topick of 
merriment: “ TJvt Ambassadour says well," became a laughable 
term of applause, when no njighty matter had been expressed. 

1 left London on Monday, October 18 , ^d accompanied 
Colonel Stuart to Chester, where his regiment was to lye for 
some time. 
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“Mu. Boswell to Du. Johnson. 

“Chester, October 22, 1779. 

“ MY DE.A.U SIR, 

“It was not till one o’clock on Monday morning, that 
Colonel Stuart and I left London ; for we chose to bid a cordial 
adieu to Lord Mountstuart, who was to set out on that day on 
his embassy to Turin. We drove on excellently, and reached 
Lichfield in good time enough that night. The Colonel had 
heard so preferable a character of the George, that he would 
not put up at the Three Crowns, .so that I did not see our host, 
Wilkins. We found at the George as good accommodations 
as we could wish to have, and I fully enjoyed the comfortable 
thought that I 7 tias in Lichfield again. Next morning it rained 
very hard ; and as I had much to do in a little time, I ordered 
a post-chaise, and between eight and nine sallied forth to make 
a round of visits. I first went to Mr. Green, hoping to have 
had him to accompany me to all my other friends, but he was 
engaged to attend the Bishop of Sodor and Man, who was then 
lying at Lichfield very ill of the gout. Having taken a hasty 
glance at the additions to Green’s museum, from which it was 
not easy to break away, I next went to the Friery, where I at 
first occasioned some tumult in the ladies, who were' not 
prepared to receive company so early ; but my name, which has 
by wonderful felicity come to be closely associated With yours, 
soon made all easy ; and Mrs. Cobb and Miss Adey re-assumed 
their seats at the breakfast table, which they had quitted with 
some precipitation. They received me with the kindness of an 
old acquaintance ; and after we had joined in a cordial chorus 
to your praise, Mrs. Cobb gave me the high satisfaction of 
hearing that you said, ‘ Boswell is a man who I believe never 
left a house without leaving a wish for his return.’ And she 
afterwards added, that she bid you tell me, that if ever I came 
to Lichfield, she hoped I would take a bed at the Friery^ 
From thence I drove to Peter Garrick’s,^ where I also found 
a very flattering welcome! He appeared to me to enjoy his 
usual cheerfulness; and he very kindly asked me to come when 
I could, and pass a week with him. From Mr. Garrick’s, 
I went to the Palace to wait on Mr. Sew^d. I was first 
entertained by his lady and daughter, he himself being in bed 
with a cold, according to his valetudinary custom. But he 
deisired to see me ; and I found him dressed in his black 

1 [This gentleman survived his brother David many years; and died at Liehfieldi 
Dec. la, i79Sj atat. 6d.— A. Ckalmicrs.] 
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gown, with a white flannel night-gown above it; so that he 
looked like a Dominican friar. He was good-humoured and 
polite; and under his roof too my reception was very pleasing. 
I then proceeded to ytow-hill, and first paid my respects to 
Mrs. Gastrell, whose conversation 1 was not willing to quit. 
But my sand-glass was now beginning to run low, as I could 
not trespass too long on the Colonel’s kindness, who obligingly 
waited for me; so I hastened to Mrs. Aston’s,* whom I found 
much better than I feared I should ; and there I met a brother- 
in-law of these ladies, who talked much of you, and very well 
too, as it appeared to me. It then only remained to visit Mrs. 
Lucy Porter, which I did, I really believe, with sincere satis- 
faction on both sides. I am sure I was glad to see her again ; 
and, as I take her to be very honest, I trust she was glad to 
.see me again ; for she expressed herself so, that I could not 
doubt of her being in earnest. What a great key-stone of 
kindness, my dear Sir, were you that morning ! for we were all 
held together by our common attachment to you. T cannot 
say that I ever passed two hours with more self-complacency 
than I did those two at Lichfield. Let me not entertain any 
suspicion that this is idle vanity. Will not you confirm me in 
my persuasion, that he who finds himself so regarded has just 
reason to be happy? 

“ We got to Chester about midnight on Tuesday ; and here 
again I am in a state of much enjoyment. Colonel Stuart and 
his officers treat me with all the civility I could wish,; and 
I play my part admirably. Lcettis aliis, sapiens siM, the classical 
sentence which you, I imagine, invented the other day, is e.v- 
emplified in my present existence. The Bishop, to whom 
I had the honour to be known several years ago, shews me 
much attention ; and I am edified by his conversation. I must 
not omit to tell you, that his Lordship admires, very highly, 
your Prefaces to the Poets. I am daily obtaining an extension 
of agreeable acquaintance, so that I arii kept in animated 
variety ; and the study of the place itself, by the assistance of 
books, and of the Bishop, is sufficient .occupation, Chester 
pleases my fancy more, than any town I ever saw. But I will’ 
not enter upon it at all in this letter. 

“ How long I shall stay here I cannot yet say. I told a very 
pleasing young lady,® niece to one of the Prebendaries, at 

1 [A maiden sifter of Johnson's favourite, Xlolly Aston, who married Captain Brodle,' 
of the hi-] 

^ Hiss LetUia Barnston. 
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whose house I saw her, ‘I have come to Chester, Madam, 
I cannot tell how ; and far less can I tell how [ am to get 
away from it.’ Do not think me too juvenile. I beg it of you, 
my clear Sir, to favour me with a letter while I am here, and to 
add to the happiness of a happy friend, who is ever, with 
affectionate veneration, 

“ Most sincerely yours, ■ 

“James Boswkt.l.''’ 

“ If you 00 not write directly, so as to catch me here, I shall 
be disappointed. Two lines from you will keep my lamp 
burning bright.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“Why should you importune me so earnestly to write? 
Of what importance can it be to hear of distant friends, to a 
man who finds himself welcome wherever he goes, and makes 
now friends faster than he can want them ? If to the delight 
of such universal kindness of reception, any thing can be 
added by knowing that you retain my good-will, you may 
indulge yourself in the full enjoyment of that small addition. 

“ I am glad that you made the round of Lichfield with so 
much success : the oftener you are seen, the more you will be 
liked. It was pleasing to me to read that Mrs. Aston was so 
well, and that Lucy Porter was so glad to see you. 

“In the place where you now are, there is much to be 
observed j and you will easily procure yourself .skilful directors. 
But what will you do to keep away the black do^ that worries 
you at home ? If you w'ould, in compliance with your father’s 
advice, enquire into the old tenures and old charters of Scot- 
land, you would certainly open to yourself many striking scenes 
of the manners of the middle ages. The feudal system, in a 
country half-barbarous,, is naturally productive of great anomalies 
in civil life, The knowledge of past limes is naturally growing 
less in all cases not of publick record ; and the past time of 
Scotland is so unlike the present, that it is already difficult for 
a Scotchman to image the economy of his grandfather. Do 
not be tardy nor negligent j but gather up eagerly what can yet 
be found,' 

1 1 have a valuable collection made by my Father, which, with some additions and 
LUustratioiua of my own, 1 intend to publii^. I have some hereditary claim to be an 
Aiict(iuary; not only from my Father, but os beinj;; descended, by the mother’s side, 
from Che able and learned Sir Jolm Skene, whose meric bids d^nce to all the 
attempts which have been made to lesiien hlb fame. 
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“We have, I think, once talked of another project, a 
Hisitory of the late insurrection in Scotland, with all its 
incidents. Many falsehoods are passing into uncontradicted 
history. Voltaire, who loved a striking story, has told what he 
could not find to be true. 

“ Volt may make collections for either of these projects, or 
for both, as opportunities occur, and digest your materials at 
leisure. The great direction which Burton has left to men 
disordered like you, is this. Be not solitai'y ; be not idle : which 
1 would thus modify; — If you are idle, be not solitary; if you 
are solitary, be not idle. 

“ There is a letter for you, from 

“ Y'our humble sers'ant, 

“Sam. Johnson."’ 

“London, October 27, 1779.” 

“ To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“Carlisle, Nov. 7, 1779. 

“my dear .<=ir, 

“ That I should importune 5'ou to write to me at Chester, 
is not wonderful, when you consider what an avidity I hat e for 
delight; and that the amor of pleasure, like the amor ntmmi, 
increases in proportion with the quantity which we possess of 
it. Your letter, so full of polite kindness and masterly counsel, 
came like a large treasure upon me, while already glittering 
with riches. I was quite enchanted at Chester, so that 1 could 
with difficulty quit it. But the enchantment was the reverse of 
that of Circt^ ; for so far was there from being any thing sensual in 
it, that I was a/l mind. I do not mean all reason only; for my 
fancy was kept finely in play. And why not ? — If you please I 
will .send you a copy, or an abridgement of my Chester journal, 
which is truly a log-book of felicity. 

' “ The Bishop treated me with a kindness which was very 
flattering. I told him, that you regretted you had seen so 
little of Chester. His Lordship bade me tell you, that he 
should be glad to shew you more of it. I am proud to find 
the friendship with which you honour me is known in so many 
places. 

“I arrived here late last night. Our friend the Dean, 
has been gone from hence some months ; but I am told at my 
inn, that he is very populous (popular.) However, I found Mr. 
Law, the Archdeacon, son to the Bishop, and witli him I have 
breakfasted and dined very agreeably. I got acquainted with 

n — 
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him at the asssizes here, about a year and a half ago ; he is a 
man of great variety of knowledge, uncommon genius, and, I 
believe, sincere religion. I received the holy sacrament in the 
Cathedral in the morning, this being the first Sunday in the 
month ; and was at prayers there in the morning. ■ It is divinely 
cheering to me to think that there is a Cathedral so near 
Auchinleck ; and I now leave Old England in such a state of 
mind as I am thankful to God for granting me. 

“The black dog that worries me at home I cannot but 
dread j yet as I have been for some time past in a military 
train, I trust I shall repulse him. To hear from you will 
animate me like the sound of a trumpet; I therefore hope, 
that soon after my return to the northern field, I shall receive 
a few lines from you. 

“ Colonel Stuart did me the honour to escort me in his 
carriage to shew me Liverpool, and from thence back again 
to Warrington, where we parted.^ In justice to my valuable 
wife, I must inform you she wrote to me, that I was so happy, 
she would not be so selfish as to wish me to return sooner than 
business absolutely required my presence. She made my 
clerk write to me a post or two after to the same purpose, by 
commission from her; and this day a kind letter from her met 
me at the Post-Office here, acquainting me that she and the 
little ones were well, and expressing all their wishes foir my 
return home, I am, more and more, my dear Sir, 

“Your affectionate, 

“ And obliged humble servant, 

“James Boswell." 

"To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ Your last letter was not only kind but fond. But I wish 
you to get rid of all intellectual excesses, and neither to exalf 
your pleasures, nor aggravate your vexations, beyond their real 
and natural state. Why should you not be as happy at Edin- 
burgh as at Chester ? In culpa est animus, gut se non effugii 
usguam. Please yourself with, your wife and children, and 
studies, and practice. 

“ I have sent a petition ® from Lucy Porter, with which I 

I His regiment vw aiiterwards ordered to Jiun.-iicfi,' where he necompanied. it, -and 
alnui^t lost ms life by the cUm&te. ThU impartial order I should dunk a sufficient 
Ycfuiatiun of the lole rumour that still somethinir behind the throne 

greater than the throne itielf." , , ^ 

. e*" Heiiuesting me to enquire concerning the family of a gentleman who was then paying 
01s addresses to Aiisb Doxy. • , T 
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leave it to your discretion whether it is proper to comply. 
Return me her letter, which I have sent, that you may know 
the whole case, and not be seduced to any thing that you may 
afterwards repent. Miss Doxy perhaps you know to be Mr. 
Garrick’s niece. 

“ If Dean Percy can be popular at Carlisle, he may be very 
happy. He has in his disposal two livings, each equal, or 
almost equal in value to the deanery ; he may take one himself, 
and give the other to his son. 

“How near is the Cathedral to Auchinleck, that you are 
so much delighted with it? It is, 1 suppose, at least an 
hundred and fifty miles off. However, if you are pleased, it is 
so far well. 

“ Let me know what reception you have from your father, 
and the state of his health. Please him as much as you can, 
and add no pain to his last years. 

“Of our friends here I can recollect nothing to tell you. 
I have neither seen nor heard of Langton. Beauclerk is just 
returned from Brighthelmston, I am told, much better. Mr. 
Thrale and his family are still there ; and his health is said to 
be visibly improved ; he has not bathed, but hunted. 

“At Bolt-court ■ there is much malignity, but of late little 
open hostility.^ I have had a cold, but it is gone. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, &c. 

“ I am. Sir, 

“Your humble serv'ant, 

“London, Nov. 13, 1779.” “SaM. JOHNSON." 

On November aa,' and December ai, I wrote to him from 
Edinburgh, giving a very favourable ■ report of the family of 
Miss Doxy’s lover ; — that after a good deal of enquiry I had 
discovered the sister of Mr. Francis Stewart, one of his 
amanuenses when writing his Dictionary ; that I had, as 
desired by hini, paid her a guinea for an old pocket- 
book of her brother’s which he had retained; and that 
the good woman, who was in very moderate circumstances, 
but contented and placid, wondered at his scrupulous and 
liberal honesty, and received the guinea as if sent her by 
Providence. — ^That I had repeatedly begged of him to keep his 
promise to send me his letter to Lord Chesterfield, and that 
this memento, like JDelenda est Carthago, must be in every letter 
that I should write to him, till I had obtained my object. 

1 Se« page 370. • - ‘ ' 
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In 1 7 So, the world was kept in impatience for the completion 
of his “Lives of the Poets,’’ upon which he was employed so 
fur as his indolence allowed him to labour. 

I wrote to him on January i, and March 13, sending him 
my notes of Lord Marchmont’s information concerning Pope ; 
— complaining that I had not heard from him for almost 
four months, though he was two letters in my debt ; — that I 
had suffered again from melancholy; — hoping that he had 
been in so much better company, (the Poets,) that he had not 
time to think of his distant friends ; for if that were the case, 
I should have some recompence for my uneasiness ; — that the 
state of my affairs did not admit of my coming to Ixmdon this 
year ; and begging he would return me Goldsmith’s two poems, 
with his lines marked. 

His friend Dr. Lawrence having now suffered the greatest 
affliction to which a man is liable, and wliich Johnson himself 
had felt in the most severe manner ; Johnson wrote to him in 
an admirable strain of sympathy and pious consolation. 

“To Dr. Lawrence. 

“dear sir, 

“At a time when all your friends ought to shew their 
kindness, and with a character which ought to make all thal 
know you your friends, you may wonder that you have yet 
heard nothing from me. 

I have been hindered by a vexatious and incessant cough, 
for which within these ten days I have been bled once, 
fasted four or five times, taken physick five times, and 
opiates, I think, six. This day it seems to remit. 

“ The loss, dear Sir, which you have lately suffered, I felt 
many years ago, and know therefore how much has been 
taken from you, and how little help can be had from con- 
solation. He that outlives a wife whom he has long loved, 
sees himself disjoined from the only mind that has the same 
hopes, and fears, and interest; from the only companion 
with whom . he has shared much good or evil ; and with 
whom he could set bis mind at liberty, to retrace the past 
or anticipate the future. The continuity of being is lacerated ; 
the settled course of sentiment and action is stopped; and 
life stands suspended and motionless, till it is driven by 
external causes into a new channel. But the time of suspense 
is dreadful. 

“Our first recourse in this distressed solitude is, perhaps 
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for want of habitual piety, to a gloomy acquiescence in 
necessity. Of two mortal beings, one must lose the other; 
but surely there is a higher and better comfort to be drawn 
from the consideration of that Providence which watches 
over all, and a belief that the living and the dead are 
equally in the hands of God, who will reunite those whom 
he has separated ; or who sees that it is best not to reunite. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, 

“And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“January 20, 17S0," 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

• “dear sir, 

“Well, I had resolved to send you the Chesterfield 
letter, but I will write once again without it. Never impose 
tasks upon mortals. To require two things is the way to 
have them both undone. 

“For the difficulties which you mention in your affairs, I 
am sorry ; but difi&culty is now very general : it is not therefore 
less grievous, for there is less hope of help. I pretend not 
to give you advice, not knowing the state of your affairs ; 
and general counsels about prudence and frugality would do 
you little good. You are, however, in the right not to 
increase your own perplexity by a journey hither; and I 
hope that by staying at home you will please your father. 

“Poor dear Beauclerk^ — nee, u( soles, dabis joca. His wit 
and his folly, his acuteness and maliciousness, his merriment 
and reasoning, are now over. Such another will not often 
be found among mankind. He directed himself to be buried 
by the side of his mother, an instance of tenderness which I 
hardly expected. He lias left his children to the care of Lady 
Di, and if she dies, of Mr. Langton, and of Mr. Leicester, his 
relation, and a man of good character. His library has been 
offered to sale to the Russian ambassador. 

“Dr. Percy, notwithstanding all the noise of the news- 
papers, has had no literary loss.® Clothes and moveables were 
burnt to the value of about one hundred pounds'; but his 
papers, and I think Iris books, were all preserved. 

2 [The Hon. Topham Beauclerk died Mt^ch ix, X78a His Library was sold by publick 
auction mApiil and May lySrfc’ for ^ , • • , 

^ By a.iire in Northumberlnnd'housc, where he baa an apartment, in which I have 
passed many an xtgreeable hour. 
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“Poor Mr. Thralc has been in extreme danger from an 
apoplcctical disorder, and recovered, beyond the expectation 
of his physicians ; he is now at Bath, that his mind may be 
quiet, and Mrs. Thrale and Miss are with him. 

“ Having told you what has happened to your friends, let me 
say something to you of yourself. You are always complaining 
of melancholy, and I conclude from those complaints that you 
are fond of it. No man talks of that which he is desirous to 
conceal, and everj' man desires to conceal that of which he is 
ashamed. Do not pretend to deny itj ma7iifeslum habemus 
furem ; make it an invariable and obligatory law to j’ourself, 
never to mention your own mental diseases ; if you are never 
to speak of them you will think on them but little, and if you 
think little of them, they tvill molest you rarely. When you 
talk of them, it is plain that you want either praise or pity ; for 
praise there is no room, and pity will do you no good; 
therefore, from this hour speak no more, think no more, 
about them. 

“Your transaction with Mrs. Stewart gave me great satis- 
faction; I am much obliged to you for your attention. Do 
not lose sight of her ; your countenance may be of great credit, 
and of consequence of great advantage to her. The memory 
of her brother is yet fresh in my mind ; he was an ingenious 
and worthy man. 

“ Please to make my compliments to your lady and to the 
young ladies. I should like to see them, pretty loves. 

• “I am, dear Sir, 

“Yours affectionately, 

"Aprils, 17S0.” “Sam. Johnson.” 

Mrs. Thrale being now at Bath with her husband, the 
correspondence between Johnson and her was carried on 
briskly. I shall present my readers with one of her original 
letters to him at this time, which will amuse them probably 
more than those wellrwritten but studied epistles which she has 
inserted in her collection, because it exhibits the easy vivacity 
of their literary intercourse. It is also of value as a key to 
Johnson’s answer, which she has printed by itself, and of which 
I shall subjoin extracts. 

“Mrs. Thrale to Dr. Johnson. 

“I HAD a very kind letter from you yesterday, dear Sir, 
with a most circumstantial date. You took trouble with my 
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circulating letter, Mr. Evans writes me word, and I thank 
you sincerely for .so doing; one might do mischief else not 
being on the spot. 

“ Yesterday’s evening was passed at Mrs. Montagu’s : there 
was Mr. Melmoth ; 1 do not like him tlwugk, nor he me ; 
it was expected we should have pleased each other ; he is, how- 
ever, just Tory enough to hate the bishop of Peterborough^ 
for Whiggism, and Whig enough to abhor you for Toryism. 

“Mrs. Montagu flattered him finely; so he had a good 
afternoon on’t. This evening we spend at a concert. Poor 
Queeney’s “ sore eyes have just released her : she had a long 
confinement, and could neither read nor write, so my master-’ 
treated her very good-naturedly with the vi.sits pf a young 
woman in this town, a taylor’s daughter, who professes musick, 
and teaches so as to give six lessons a day to ladies, at five 
and threepence a lesson. Miss Burney says, she is a great 
performer; and I respect the wench for getting her living 
so prettily ; she is very modest and pretty-mannered, and not 
seventeen years old. 

“You live in a whirl indeed; if I did not write regularly, 
you would half forget me, and that would be very wrong, for 
I felt my regard for you in my face last night, when the 
criticisms were going on. 

“This morning it was all connoisseurship ; we went to see 
some pictures painted by a gentleman-artist, Mr. Taylor, of 
this place ; ray master makes one every where, and has got a 
good dawling companion to ride with him now.* ****♦■*• 
He looks well enough, but I have no notion of health for 
a man whose mouth cannot be sewed up. Burney and I and 
Queeney teaze him every meal he eats, and Mrs. Montagu is 
quite serious with him; but what can one do? He will eat, 
I think, and if he does eat I know he will not live ; it makes 
me very unhappy, but I must bear it. Let me always have 
your friendship. I am, most sincerely, dear Sir, 

“Your faithful servant, 

“ Batlv Friday, April aS." “H. L. T.” 

“Dk. Johnson to Mrs. Thrale. 

“dearest madaki, 

“ Mr. Tiirale never- will live ' abstinently, till he can 

1 Dr. John HinchHfFe. 

^ A kind of niclc*name i^iven to M». Thrale’s eldest daughteri whose name being 
Bsih'fir she might be assimilated to ft Qu^n. 

3 Mr. Thrale. 
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persuade himself to live by rule.^ *****»■>(■* 
Encounigo, as you can, the musical girl, 

“Nothing is more common than mutual dislike, where 
mutual apjjrobation is particularly expected. There is often 
on both sides a vigilance not over-benevolent ; and as attention 
is strongly excited, so that nothing drops unheeded, any dif- 
ference in taste or opinion, and some difference where there is no 
restraint will commonly appear, immediately generates dislike. 

“ Never let criticisms operate on your face or your mind ; it 
is very rarely that an authour is hurt by his criticks. The blaze 
of reputation cannot be blown out, but it often die.s in the 
socket ; a very few names may be considered as perpetual lamps 
that shine unconsumed. From the authour of ‘ Fitzosborne’s 
letters ’ I cannot think myself in much danger. I met him Only 
once about thirty years ago, and in some small dispute reduced 
him to whistle j having not seen him since, that is the last im- 
pression. Poor Moore, the fabulist, was one of the company. 

“ Mrs. Montagu’s long stay, against her own inclination, is 
very convenient. You would, by your own confession, want a 
companion } and sfhe is par pluHbus j conversing with her you 
may find varkiy in one. 

“London, May I, 1780.” 

On the 2 d of May I wrote to him, and requested that we 
might have another meeting somewhere in the North of 
England, in the autumn of this yeai-. 

From Mr. Langton I received soon after this time a letter, 
of which I extract a passage, relative both to Mr. Beauclerk 
and Dr. Johnson. 

■“ The melancholy information you have received concerning 
Mr. Beauclerk’s death is true- Had his talents been directed 
in any sufficient degree as they ought, I have always been 
strongly of opinion that they were calculated to malce an 
illustrious figure; and that opinion, as it had been in part 
formed upon Dri Johnson’s judgement, receives more and 
more confirmation by hearing, what since his death) <Dr. 
Johnson has said concerning them; a few evenings ago, he 
was at Mr. Vesey’s, where Lord Althorpe, who was one of a 
numerous company there, addressed Dr. Johnson on the- 
subject of Mr. Beauclerk’s death, saying, ‘Our Club has had 
,a great loss since we met last.’ He repli^ ‘A loss, that 
perhaps the whole nation could not repair 1’ The Doctor 

^ 1 have taken the liberty to leave out a few lines* 
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then went on to speak of his endowments, and partirularly 
extolled the wonderful ease with which he utteied what was 
highly excellent. He said, that no man ever was so free when 
he was going to say a good thing, from a look that e.xpresscd 
that it was coming ; or, when he had said it, from a look that 
exprcs.sed that it had come. At Mr. Thrale’s, some days before, 
when we were talking on the same subject, he said, referring to 
the same idea of his wonderful facility, ‘ That Beauclerk’s talents 
were those which he had felt himself more disposed to envy, 
than those of any whom he bad known.’ 

“On the evening I hate siioken of above, at Mr. Vesey’s, 
you would have been much gratified, as it exhibited an instance 
of the high importance in which Dr. Johnson’s character is 
held, I think even beyond any 1 ever before was witness to. 
7 'he company consisted chiefly of ladies, among whom were 
the Duchess Dowager of Tordand, the Duchess of Beaufort, 
whom I suppose from her rank, I must name before her 
mother Mrs. Boscawen, and her elder sister Mrs. Lewson, who 
was likewise there j Lady Lucan, Lady Clermont, and others 
of note both for their station and understandings. Among the 
gentlemen were Lord Allhorpe, whom I have before named, 
I^ord Macartney, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lord Lucan, Mr. 
Wraxal, whose book you have probably seen, ‘ The Tour to the 
Northern Ta?ts oj Europe ; ’ a very agreeable ingenious man ; 
Dr. Warren, Mr. Pepys, the Master in Chancery, rvhom I 
believe you know, and Dr. Bernard, the Provost of Eton. As 
soon as Dr. Johnson was come in, and had taken a chair, the 
company began to collect round him till they became not less 
than four, if not five, deep j those behind standing, and listen- 
ing over the heads of those that were sitting near him. The 
conversation for some time was chiefly between Dr. Johnson 
and the Provost of Eton, while the others contributed occa- 
sionally their remarks. Without attempting to detail the 
particulars of the conversation, which perhaps if I did, I 
should spin my account out to a tedious length, I thought, 
my dear Sir, this general account of the respect with which 
our valued friend was attended to, might be acceptable.” 


“To THE Reverend Dr. Farmer. 


"May 25, 1780. 


" SIR, 

“ I KNOW your disposition to second any lileraiy attempt, 
and therefore venture upon the liberty of entreating you to 
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procure from College or University registers, all the dates or 
other informations which they can supply relating to Ambrose 
Philips, Broome, and Gray, who were all of Cambridge, and of 
whose iives I am to give such accounts as I can gather. Be 
pleased to forgive this trouble from, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

While Johnson was thus engaged in prepaiing a delightful 
literary entertainment for the world, the tranquillity of the 
metropolis of Great Britain was unexpectedly disturbed, by 
the most horrid .series of outrage that ever disgraced a civilized 
country. A relaxation of some of the severe penal provisions 
against our fellow-subjects of the Catholick communion had 
been granted by the legislature, with an opposition so incon- 
siderable, that the genuine mildness of Christianity united 
with liberal policy, seemed to have become general in this 
island. But a dai-k and malignant spirit of persecution soon 
shewed itself, in an unworthy petition for the repeal of the 
wise and humane statute. That petition was brought forward 
by a mob, with the evident purpose of intimidation, and was 
justly rejected. But the attempt was accompanied and followed 
by such daring violence as is unexampled in history. Of this 
extraordinary tumult, Dr. Johnson has given the following 
concise, lively, and just account in his “Letters to Mrs. 
Thrale:”! 

, “ On Friday, * the good Protestants met in Saint George’s- 
Fields, at the summons of Lord George Gordon, and marching 
to Westminster, insulted the Lords and Commpns, who all 
bore it with great tameness. At night the outrages began by 
the demolition of the mass-house by Lincoln’s Inn. 

“An exact journal of a week’s defiance of government I 
cannot give you. On Monday Mr. Strahan, who had been 
insulted, spoke to Lord Mansfield, who had I think been 
insulted too, of the licentiousness of the populace ; and his 
lordship treated it as a veiy slight irregularity. Oh Tuesday 
night they pulled down Fielding’s house,® and burnt his goods 
in the street. They had gutted on Monday Sir George 
Savile’s house, but the building was saved. On Tuesday 

1 Vol* iL p. 143, et se^. I have selected passages from several letters, without 
mentioning dates. 

3 June 9. 

^ (This !s not quite correct Sir John Fielding was. X think, then dead. It was 
Justice Hyde’s house in St. Martin'i-sueet, Lek.ester>Fields, that was gutted, and his 
goods burnt in the street,— Blaksway.J 
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evening, leaving Fielding’s ruins, they went to Newgate to 
demand their companions, who had been seized demolishing 
the chapel. The keeper could not release them but by the 
Mayor’s permission, which he went to ask ; at his return he 
found all the prisoners released, and Newgate in a blaze. 
They then went to Bloomsbury, and fastened upon Lord 
Mansfield’s house, which they pulled downj and as for his 
goods, they totally burnt them. They have since gone to 
Caenwood, but a guard was there before them. They plun- 
dered some Papists, I think, and burnt a mass-house in 
Moor-fields the same night.” 

“ On Wednesday I walked with Dr. Scott to look at Newgate, 
and found it in ruins, with the fire yet glowing. As I went by, 
the Protestants were plundering the Sessions-house at the Old- 
Bailey. There were not, I believe, a hundred j but they did 
their work at leisure, in full security, without sentinels, without 
trepidation, as men lawfully employed- in full day. Such is the 
cowardice of a commercial place. On Wednesday they broke 
open the Fleet, and the Kit^s-Bench, and the Marshalsea, and 
Wood-street Compter, and CJerkenwell Bridewell, and released 
all the prisoners. 

“At night they set fire to the Fleet, and to the King’s- 
Bench, and I know, not how many other places; and one 
might see the' glare of conflagration fill the sky from many 
parts. The sight was dreadful. Some people were threatened: 
Mr. Strahan advised me to take care of myself. Such a time 
of terrour you have been happy in not seeing. 

“The King said in- council, ‘That the magistrates had not 
done their duty, but that he would do his own;’ and a pro- 
clamation was published, directing us to keep our servants 
within doors, , as the peace was now to be preserved by force. 
The soldiers were sent out to different parts, and the town is 
now [June 9,] at quiet. 

“ The soldiers are stationed so as to be every where within 
call : there is no longer any body of rioters, and the individuals 
are hunted to their holes, and led to prison ; Lord George was 
last night sent to the Tower. Mr. John W’ilkes was this day 
in my neighbourhood, to seize the publisher of a seditious 
paper.” 

“ Several chapels have been destroyed, and several inoffensive 
Papists have been plundered, but the high sport was to bum the 
gaols. This was a good rabble trick. The debtors and the 
criminals were all set at liberty; but of the criminals, as has 
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always happened, many are already retaken ; and two pirates 
have surrendered themselves, and it is expected th.at they will 
be pardoned.” 

“ Government now acts again with its proper force ; and we 
are all under the protection of the King and the law. I 
thought that it would be agreeable to you and my master to 
have my te,=timony to the public security ; and that you would 
sleep more quietly when t told you that you are safe." 

“ There has, indeed, been an universal panick, from which 
the King was the first that recovered. Without the concurrence 
of his ministers, or the assistance of the civil magisti ates, he put 
the soldiers in motion, and saved the town from calamities, such 
as a rabble’s government must naturally produce.” 

“The publick has escaped a very heavy calamity. The 
rioters attempted the Bank on Wednesday night, but in no 
great number; and like other thieves, with no great resolution. 
Jack Wilkes headed the party that drove them away. It is 
agreed, that if they had seized the Bank on Tuesday, at the 
height of the panick, when no resistance had been prepared, 
they might have carried irrecoverably away whatever they had 
found. Jack, who was always zealous for order and decency, 
declares, that if he be trusted with power, he will not leave a 
rioter alive. There is, however, now no longer any need of 
heroism or bloodshed ; ito blue ribband^ is any longer worn.” 

Such was the end of this miserable sedition, from which 
London was delivered by the magnanimity Of the Sovereign 
himself. Whatever some may maintain, I am satisfied that 
there was no combination or plan, either domestick or foreign ; 
but that the mischief spread by a gradual contagion of frenzy, 
augmented by the quantities of fermented liquors, of which the 
deluded populace possessed themselves in the course of their 
depredations. ' 

i should think myself very much to blame, did I here neglect 
to do justice to my esteemed friend Mr. Akennan, the keeper of 
Newgate, who long discharged a very impoitant trust with an 
uniform intrepid firmness, and at the same time a tenderness 
and a liberal charity, which entitle him to be recorded with 
distinguished honour. ■ ■ 

Upon this occasion, from the timidity and negligence of 
magistracy on the one hand, and the almost incredible 
exertions of the mob on the other, the first prison of this 

1 CLonl George Gordon and his followers, during these outioges, ivm-e blue ribbands 
in rheir bats.-.'M.] ' . 
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great country was laid open, and the prisoners set free ; but 
that Mr. Akerman, whose house was burnt, would ha\*'e pre- 
vented all this, had proper aid been sent him in due time, 
there can be no doubt. 

Many years ago, a fire broke out in the brick part which was 
built as an addition to the old gaol of Newgate. The Prisoners 
were in consternation and tumult, calling out, “AVe shall be 
burnt — we shall be burnt ! Down with the gale ! — down with 
the gate ! ” Mr. Akerman hastened to them, shewed himself 
at the gate, and having, after some confused vociferation of 
“ Hear him ! — hear him 1 ” obtained a silent attention, he then 
calmly told them, that the gate must not go down ; that they 
were under hi.s care, and that they should not be permitted to 
escape : but that he could assure them, they need not be afraid 
of being burnt, for that the fire was not in the prison, properly 
so called, whicli was strongly built with stone ; and that if they 
would engage to be quiet, he himself would come into them, 
and conduct them to the further end of the building, and would 
not go out till they gave him leave. To this proposal they 
agreed j upon which Mr. Akerman, having first made them fall 
back from the gate, went in, and with a determined resolution 
ordered the outer, turnkey upon no account to open the gale, 
even though the prisoners (though he trusted they would not) 
should break their word, and by force bring himself to order 
it. “ Never mind, me, (said he,) should that happen.” The 
prisoners peaceably followed Itim, while he conducted them 
through passages of which he had the keys, to the e.xtremity of 
the gaol, which, was most distant from the fire. Having by 
this very judicious conduct fully satisfied them that there was 
no immediate risk, if any at all, he then addressed them thus : 
“ Gentlemen, you are now convinced that I told you true. I 
have no doubt that the engines will soori e.xtinguish this fire j if 
they should not, a sufficient guard will come, and you shall be 
all taken out and lodged in the Compters. I assure you, upon 
my word and honour, that 1 have not a farthing insured. I 
have left my house that I might take care of you. I will keep 
my promise, and stay with yon if you insist upon it; but if 
you will allow me to go and look after my family and 
property, I shall , be obliged to you." Struck with his 
behaviour, they called out, ” Master Akerman, you have done 
bravely; it was very kind in you; by all means go and take 
care of your own concerns.” He did so accordingly, while 
they remained, and were all preserved. ' 
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Johnson has been heard to relate the substance of this story 
with fiigh praise, in which he was joined by Mr. Burke. My 
illustrious fiicnd, speaking of Mr. Akerman’s kindness to his 
prisoners, pronounced this eulogy upon his character; — “He 
who has long had constantly in his view the worst of mankind, 
and is yet eminent for the humanity of his disposition, must 
have had it originally in a great degree, and continued to 
cultivate it very carefull)'.” 

In the course of this month my brother David waited upon 
Di. Johnson, with the following letter of introduction, which I 
had taken care should be lying ready on his arrival in London. 

“ To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“Edinbuigh, April 29, 1780, 

“mv dear sir, 

“ This will be delivered to you by my brother David, on 
his return from Spain. You will be glad to see the man who 
vowed to ‘ stand by the old castle of Auchinleck, with heart, 
purae, and sword that romantick family solemnity devised by 
me, of which you and I talked with complacency upon the 
spot. I trust that twelve years of absence have not lessened 
his feudal attachment ; and that you will find him worthy of 
being introduced to your acquaintance. 

“ I have the honour to be, 

“ With affectionate veneration, 

“ My dear Sir, 

"Your most faithful humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

Johnson received liim very politely, and has thus mentioned 
him in a letter to Mrs. Thrale : ^ “ I have had with me a brother 
of Boswell’s, a Spanish merchant,® whom the war has driven 
from his residence at Valencia} he is gone to see his friends, 
and vrill find Scotland but a sorry place after twelve years’ 
residence in a happier climate. He is a veiy agreeable man, 
and speaks no Scotch.’’ 

"To Dr. Beattie, at Aberdeen. 

" SIR, 

“More years® than I have any delight to reckon, have 
past since you and I saw one another : of this, however, there 

1 Vol, il. p« 163. Mrs. PIozsl ha& omhted the ntime, she best knows why. 

S Now settled m Loudon. 

B I had been £ve years absent from London. — 3 cATTts» 
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is no reason for making any reprehensory complaint ; — Sic faia 
feruHt. But methinks there might pass some small interchange 
of regard between us. If you say, that I ought to have written, 
I now write ; and I write to tell you, that I have much kind- 
ness for you and Mrs. Beattie; and that I wish your health 
better, and your life long. Try change of air, and come a few 
degrees Southwards ; a softer climate may do you both good ; 
winter is coming in ; and London will be warmer, and gayer, 
and busier, and more fertile of amusement, than Aberdeen. 

" My health is better ; but that will be little in the balance, 
when I tell you that Mrs. Montagu has been very ill, and is, I 
doubt, now but weakly. Mr. Thrale has been very dangerously 
disordered ; but is much better, and I hope will totally recover. 
He has withdrawn himself from business the whole summer. 
Sir Joshua and his sister are well ; and Mr. Davies has got 
great success as an authour,i generated by the corruption of a 
bookseller. More news I have not to tell you, and therefore 
you must be contented with hearing, what I know not whether 
you much wish to hear,® that I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Bolt-Court, Fleet-street, “Sam. Johnson." 

August 31 , 1780.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I FIND you have taken one of your fits of taciturnity, 
and have resolved not to write till you are written to ; it is but 
a peevish humour, but you shall have your way, 

“ I have sat at home in Bolt-court, all the summer, thinking 
to write the Lives, and a great part of the time only thinking. 
Several of them, however, are done, and I still think to do the 
rest. 

“ Mr. Thrale and his family have, since his illness, passed 
their time first at Bath, and then at Brighthelmston ; but I 
have been at neither place. I would have gone to Lichfield if 
I could have had time, and I might have had time if I had 
been active; but I have missed much, and done little. 

} Cleaning his enterbuiung Memoirs of David Gairick, Esq.” of which JohnsoHi fas 
Davies ii^ormed me) wrote the first sentence : thus giving, as it were, the keyriiote to tlie 
perfonzuiqce. It is, indeed, very charocteristlcol of its autboui, beginning with a maxim, 
and proceeding to illustrate. — "All excdlence bus a riglit to be recorded. I shall, there- 
fore, think it superfiuous to apologize for writing the life of a man, who, by on uncommon 
a'tsemblage of prK*ate virtues, adorned the highest eminence in a publick m’ofesucm.” 

^ 1 wish he had omitted the suspicion expressed here^ though 1 ))elieve he meant 
nothing but jocularity ; for, though lie and I differed sometimes in opinion, he well knew 
how much 1 loved and revered bim,~BBATT{E. 
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“In the late disturbances, Mr. Thrale’s house and stock 
were in great danger ; the mob was pacified at their first 
invasion, with about fifty pounds in drink and meat; and at 
their second, were driven away by the soldiers. Mr. Strahan 
got a garrison into his hou.se, and maintained them a fortnight ; 
he was so frighted, tliat he removed part of his goods. Mrs. 
Williams took shelter in the counby 

‘ I know not whether I shall get a ramble this autumn ; it is 
now about the time when wc were travelling. I have, however, 
better health than I had then, and hope you and I may yet 
show ourselves on some part of Europe, Asia, or Africa.* In 
the mean time let us play no trick, but keep each other’s 
kindness by all means in our power. 

“The bearer of this is Dr. Dunbar of Aberdeen, who has 
written and published a very ingenious book,''* and who 1 think 
has a kindness for me, and wiU, when he knows you, have a 
kindness for you, 

“ I suppose your little ladies are grown tall ; and your son 
has become a learned young man. I love them all, and I love 
your naughty lady, whom I never shall persuade to love me. 
When the Lives are done, I .shall send them to complete her 
collection, but must send them in p,aper, as for want of a 
pattern, I cannot bind them to fit the rest. 

“ I am. Sir, 

“ Yours most affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

“London, Aug. 21, rySo.” 

This year he wrote to a young clergyman in the country the 
following very excellent letter, which contains valuable advice 
to Divines in general : 

“DE.VR SIR, 

" Not many days ago Dr. Lawrence shewed me a letter, 
in which you make mention of me ; I hope, therefore, you will 
not be displeased that I endeavour to preserve your good-will 
by some observations which your letter suggested to me. 

“You are afraid of falling into some improprieties in the 

1 £t vrill no donbe be rutnarked bow h« avoids the r€6eiHiius land uf America,. This 

B uts me in mind of on anecdote for which I am oblig^ed to my worthy social friend) 
rovemour Kictiard Penn : ''At one of hll'g K. Herve/h a^scuiuiies, Dr. John&on was 
following her up and down the room ; ttpon which iioid Abingion olisarved to her. 

* Vour greac friend is very fond of j jvw can go no wliere without Iiiiii.'— * Ay. (said 
iihe.) he would follow me to any part of the world. Then (said the ISarl)j ask him to go 
with you to AtmrUi^ ” 

2 '' Essays o& the History of Mankind»" 
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daily service by reading to an audience that requires no exact- 
ness. Your fear, I hope, secures you from danger. They 
who contract absurd habits are such as have no fear. It is 
impossible to do the same thing very often, without some 
peculiarity of manner : but that manner may be good or bad, 
and a little care will at least preserve it from being bad : to 
make it good, there must, I think, be something of natural or 
casual felicity, which cannot be taught. 

“ Your present method of making your sermons seems very 
judicious. Few frequent preachers can be supposed to have 
sermons more their own than yours will be. Take care to 
register, somewhere or other, the authours from whom your 
several discourses are borrowed ; and do not imagine that you 
shall always remember, even what perhaps you now think it 
impossible to forget. 

"My advice, however, is, that you attempt, from time to 
time, an original sermon ; and in the labour of composition, do 
not burden your mind with too much at once ; do not exact 
from yourself at one effort of excogitation, propriety of thought 
and elegance of expression. Invent first, and then embellish. 
The production of something, where nothing was before, is an 
act of greater energy than the expansion or decoration of the 
thing produced. Set down diligently your thoughts as they 
rise in the first words that occur; and when you have matter, 
you will easily give it form ; nor, perhaps, will this method be 
always necessary j for by habit, your thoughts and diction will 
flow together. 

“The composition of sermons is not very difficult: the 
divisions not only help the memory of the hearer, but direct 
the judgement of the writer : they supply sources of invention, 
and keep every part in its proper place. 

“ What I like least in your letter is your account of the 
manners of your parish ; from which I gather, that it has been 
long neglected by the parson. The Dean of Carlisle,^' who was 
then a little rector in Northamptonshire, told me, that it might 
be' discerned whether or no there was a clergyman resident in a 
parish, by the civil or savage manner of the people. Such a 
congregation as yours stands in need of much reforraation ; and 
I would not have you think it impossible to reform them. A 
very savage parish was civilized by a decayed gentlewoman, 
who came among them to teach a petty school. My learned 
frieiid. Dr, Wheeler, of Oxford, when he was a young man, had 

1 Br. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore. 
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the care of a neighbouring parish for fifteen pounds a year, 
which he was never paid i but he counted it a convenience, 
that it compelled him to make a sermon weekly. One woman 
he could not bring to the communion ; and when he reproved 
or exhorted her, she only answered, that she was no scholar. 
He was advised to set some good woman or man of the parish, 
a little wiser than herself, to talk to her in a language level to 
her mind. Such honest, I may call them holy, artifices, must 
be practised by every clergyman ; for all means must be tried 
by which souls may be saved. Talk to your people, however, 
as much as you can j and you mil find, that the more 
frequently you converse with them upon religious subjects, the 
more willingly they will attend, and the more submissively 
they will learn. A clergyman’s diligence always makes him 
venerable. I think I have now only to say, that in the 
momentous work you have undertaken, I pray Goo to bless 
you. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson,” 


“Bolt-court, Aug. 30, 1780.” 


My next letters to him were dated August 24, September 6, 
and October i, and from them I extract the following passages ; 

“ My brother David and I find the long indulged fancy of 
our comfortable meeting again at Auchinleck, so well realized, 
that it in some degree conlirms the pleasing hope of 0 / 
preclarwn diem ! in a future state. 

“I beg that you may never again harbour a suspicion of 
my indulging a peevish humour, or playing tricks ; you will 
recollect, that when I confessed to you, that I had once been 
intentionally silent to try your regard, I gave you my word and 
honour that I would not do so again. 

“ I rejoice to hear of your good state of health ; I pray God 
to continue it long. 1 have often said, that I would willingly 
have ten years added to my life, to have ten taken from yours ; 
I mean, tiia,t I would be ten years older to have you ten ^ears 
younger, fiut let me be thankful for the years during which I 
have enjoyed 3’our friendship, and please myself with the' hopes 
of enjoying it many years to come in this state of being, trust- 
ing always, that in another state, we shall meet never to be 
separated. Of this we can form no notion j but the thought, 
though indistinct, is delightful, when the mind is calm' and clear. 
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" The riots in London were certainly horrible ; but you give 
me no account of your own situation during the barbarous 
anarchy. A description of it by Dr. Johnson would be a great 
painting;' you might write another ‘ London, a Poem.’ 

“ I am charmed with your condescending affectionate 
expression, ‘ let us keep each other’s kindness by all the means 
in our power ; ’ my revered Friend I how elevating is it to my 
mind, that I am found worthy to be a companion to Dr. 
Samuel Johnson ! All that you have said in grateful praise of 
Mr. Walmsley, I have long thought of you ; but we are both 
Tories, which has a very general influence upon our .senti- 
ments. I hope that you will agree to meet me at York, about 
the end of this month ; or if you will come to Carlisle, that 
would be better still, in case the Dean be there. Please to 
consider, that to keep each otlier’s kindness, we should every 
year have that free and intimate communication of mind « Inch 
can be had only when we are together. We should have both 
our solemn and our pleasant talk.” 

“ I write how for the third time, to tell you that my desire 
for our meeting this autumn is much increased. I wrote to 
’Squire Godfrey Bosville, my Yorkshire chief, that I should, 
perhaps, pay him a visit, as I was to hold a conference with 
Dr. Johnson at York. I give you my word and honour that 
I said not a word of his inviting you ; but he wrote to me as 
follows : 

“ ‘ I need not tell you I shall be happy to see you here the 
latter end of this month, as you propose ; and I shall likewise 
be in hopes that you will persuade Dr. Johnson to finish the 
conference here. It will add to the favour of your own 
company, if you prevail upon such an associate, to assist your 
observations. I have often been entertained with his writings, 
and I once belonged to a club of which he was a member, and 
I never spent an evening there, but I heard something from 
him well worth remembering.’ 

" We have thus, my dear Sir, good comfortable quarters in 
the neighbourhood of York, where you may be assured we 
shall be heartily wekome. I pray you then resolve to set 
out; and let not the year 1780 be a blaiik in our social 
calendar, and in that record of wisdom and wit, which I keep 
with so much diligence, to your honour, and the instruction 
and delight of others.” 

Mr. Thrale had now another contest Jor the representation 

1 1 had not then seen his Letters to Mrs. Thrale> < . , 
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in Parliament of the borough of Southwark, and Johnson 
kindly lent him his assistance, by writing advertisements lor 
him. I shall insert one as a specimen : * 

“Tn THE Worthy Electors oe the Borough of 
S oUTHWAJtK. 

“ Genti.emen, 

“A .YEW Parliament being now called, I again solicit the 
honour of being elected for one of your representatives ; and 
solicit it with the greater confidence, as I am not conscious of 
having neglected my duty, or of having acted othcrtvise than 
as becomes the independent representative of independent 
constituents; superiour to fear, hope, and exiiectation, who 
has no private purposes to promote, and whose prosperity is 
involved in the prosperity of his country. As my recovery 
from a very severe distemper is not yet perfect, I have declined 
to attend the Hall, and hope an omission so necessary will riot 
be harshly censured. 

“I can only send my respectful wishes, that all your 
deliberations may tend to the hajipiness of the kingdom, and 
the peace of the borough. I am, Gentlemen, 

“ Your most faithful 

“ And obedient servant, 

■ “ Henry Thrale.” 

“Southwwk, Sept. 5, 1780." 

[“To THE Right Honourable Lady Southwell,^ Dublin. 

“madam, 

"Among the numerous addresses of condolence which 
your great loss must have occasioned, be pleased to receive 
this from one whose name perhaps you have never heard, and 
to whom your Ladyship is known only by the reputation of 
your virtue, and to whom your Lord was known only by his 
kindness and beneficence. 

1 [Margaret, the second daughter, and one of the co'heiresses of Arthur Cecil Haniiltoiii 
Esq. She was married in 1^41 to. Thomas George, the third Tlarhn, and first Viscount, 
Souchiveil, and lived with him in the most peifect coonuhlai feliuity till Sei/tember, 1780, 
when Loro Southwell died ; a loss which she never ceased to lament to the hour of her 
own dissolution, in her eighty-first year, August x6, Uhe “ illustrious example of 

]^ty and fortitude ** to whtch Dr. Johnson aliudeb^ was the submitting, when past her 
fiftieth to an extremely painful surgical operation, wliiuli she endured with 

extraordina^ firmness and compOhure, not allowing herself to be tied to her chair, nor 
uttering a single moan.-’This alight tribute of affection to the muinory of these two most 
amiable and excellent persons, who were not less distinguished by their piety, beneficence, 
and unbounded charity, than by a suavity of mannem which eimeared them to ^1 who 
knew them, it U hoped, will be forgiven from one who was honoured by their kindness 
and friendship from his ciiUdhoed.— ‘M.] 
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“Your Ladyship is now again summoned to exert that 
piety of which you once gave, in a state of pain and danger, so 
illustrious an example ; and your Lord's beneficence may 
be still continued by those, who with his fortune inherit his 
virtues. 

“ I hope to be forgiven the liberty which I shall take of 
informing your Ladyship, that Mr. Mauritius Lowe, a son of 
your late Lord's father,^ had, by recommendation to your 
Lord, a quarterly allowance of ten pounds, the last of which, 
due July 26 , he has not received : he was in hourly hope of 
his remittance, and flattered himself that on October 26, he 
should have received the whole half year’s bounty, when he 
was struck with the dreadful news of his benefactor’s death. 

“ May I presume to hope, that his want, his relation, and 
his merit, which e.vcited bis Lordship’s charity, mil continue 
to have the same effect upon those whom he has left behind ; 
and that, though he has lost one friend, he may not j'et be 
destitute. Your Ladyship’s charity cannot easily be e.xerted 
where it is wanted more ; and to a mind like yours, distress is 
a sufficient recommendation. 

“ I hope to be allowed the honour of being, 

“ Madam, 

“ Your Ladyship’s 

“ Most humble Servant, 

“Sam. Jounso.v.” 

“Bolt-court, Fleet-street, Lonclon, 

.Sept 9, 17S0.” 

On his birth-day, Johnson has this note ; *' I am now 
beginning the seventy-second year of my life, with more 
strength of body, and greater vigour of mind, than I think is 
common at that age.” But still he complains of sleepless 
nights and idle days, and forgetfulness, or neglect of resolutions. 
He thus pathetically expresses himself: “Surely I sliall not 
spend my whole life with my own total disapprobation.”, ® 

Mr. Macbean, whom I have mentioned more than once, as 

1 Tlionias, the second Lord SoutbwuH, who wu born Jan* 7. Und died in 

Loniinn, rvuv. x8 irdd. Joliuson wiUi H'oli acquainted \Wtb uits nobleman, and “be 
was the bred iniin, mthouc in^Iencesfoailie waseverin company ivitlu" 

March 23, 278 His younger brother, hkimund Southwelb i^ved in intimacy with 
Johnson foi many years* (Sea an account of him in Havkins's Life of Jolinaon. 

He died in Lundon, Nuv. 92, 1773* . ^ 

In opposition to the Knight's iinfa>’oorable representation of thm gentleman, to whoor 
I was indebted for my first introduction to Jolmboii* I take tliib opportunity to add, thai 
he appeared to m< • pious m*ui> and -was vtry fond of leading the coaversatlon to religtoui 
subjects.— M.] 

^ Piasters and Meditations, p. 185. 
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one of J ohnson’s humble friends, a deserving but unfortunate 
man, being now oppressed by age and poverty, Johnson 
solicited the I/ord Chancellor Thurlow, to have him admitted 
into the Charter-house.^ I take the liberty to insert his Lord- 
ship’s answer, as I am eager to embrace every occasion of 
augmenting the respectable notion which should ever be 
entertained of my illustrious fiiend : 

“ To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“London, October 24, 7780. 

“ SIR, 

“ I HAVE this moment received your letter dated the 19th, 
and returned from Bath. 

“In the beginning of the summer I placed one in the 
Chartreux, without the sanction of a recommendation so 
distinct and so authoritative zs yours of Macbean ; and I am 
afraid, that according to the establishment of the House, the 
opportunity of making the charity so good amends will not 
soon recur. But whenever a vacancy shall happen, if you’ll 
favour me with notice of it, I will try to recommend him to the 
place, even though it should not be my turn to nominate. 

“ I am, .Sir, rvith great regard, 

“ Your most faithful 

“And obedient servant, 

“ Thurlow.” 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“pear sir, 

“ I AM sorry to write you a letter that will not please you, 
and yet it is at last what I resolve to do. This year must pass 
without an interview ; the summer has been foolishly lost, like 

^ IMr. Alexander Macbean, on Lord Hiurlow’s nomination^ was admitted Into the 
Chartreux in April, 1781 ; on which occasion Dr. Johnson, with that benevolence by 
which be was unifoiinlj' actual ed, wrote tlie following letter, which, for the sake of 
connexion, may properly be introduced here : 

IHK Ri:v. Dr. Vvsb, at Lamdsth. 

<*XEV, SIR, 

•' Tiir bearer is one of my old frieiuls, a man of great learning, whom the Chancellor 
has been pluascd to nominate to the Chartreux. He attends his Grace the Archbishop, 
to take tue oath required, and being n mode$>t scholar, will escape embarrassment, 11 
you are so kind oa to introduce him, by which you will do a kindness to a man of 
great merit, and add another to those favours, which have already been conferred by 

Sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 

Sasi. JottJ^soN."— M.3 


liult-court, Fleet-street 
April 10, X78xt'* 
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many other of my summers and winters. I hardly saw a green 
field, but staid in town to work, without working much. 

“ Mr. Thrale’s loss of health has lost him the election ; he is 
now going to Brighthelmston, and expects me to go with him ; 
and how long I shall stay, 1 cannot tell. I do not much like 
the place, but yet I shall go, and stay while my stay is desired. 
We must, therefore, content ourselves with knowing what we 
know as well as man can know the mind of man, that we love 
one another, and that we wish each other’s happiness, and that 
the lapse of a year cannot lessen our mutual kindness. 

“I was pleased to be told that I accused Mrs. Boswell 
unjustly, in supposing that she bears me ill-will. I love you 
so much, that I would be glad to love all that love you, and 
that you love ; and I have love very ready for Mrs. Boswell, if 
she thinks it worthy of acceptance. I hope all the young ladies 
and gentlemen are well. 

“ I take a great liking to your brother. He tells me that his 
father received him kindly, but not fondly ; however, you seem 
to have lived well enough at Auchinleck, while you staid. 
Make your father as happy as you can. 

“You lately told me of your health : I can tell you in return, 
that my health has been for more than a year past, better than 
it has been for many years before. Perhaps it may please God 
to give us some time together before we are; parted. 

“ I am. dear Sir, 

“ Yours, most affectionately, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

" October 17, 17S0. 

[“To THE Reverend Dr, Vyse, at Lameeth. 

“ Sir, 

“ I HOPE, you will forgive the liberty I take, in soliciting 
your interposition with his Grace the Archbishop : my first 
petition was successful, and I therefore venture on a second. 

“ The matron of the Chartreux is about to resign her place, 
and Mrs. Desmoulins, a daughter of the late Dr. Swinfen,i who 
was well known to your, father, is desirous of succeeding her. 
She has been accustomed by keeping a boarding-school to the 
care of children, and I think is very likely to discharge her 
duty. She is in great distress, and therefore may properly 
receive the benefit of a charitable foundation. If you wish to 
see her, she will be willing to give an account of herself. 

' 1 (Sm vol. i. p. 38* — M.] 
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“If you shall be pleased, Sir, to mention her favourably to 
his Grace, you will do a great act of kindness to, Sir, 

“Your most obliged, 

“And most humble Servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.”] 

“Dec. 30, 1 780." 

Being disappointed in my hopes of meeting Johnson this 
year, so that I could hear none of his admirable sayings, I shall 
com))ensate for this want by inserting a collection of them, for 
which I am indebted to my worthy friend Mr. Langton, whose 
kind communications have been separately interwoven in many 
parts of this work. Very few articles of this collection were 
committed to writing by himself, he not having that habit; 
which he regrets, and which those who know the numerous 
opportunities he had of gathering the rich fruits of Johnsonian 
wit and wisdom, must ever regret. I however found, in 
conversation with him, that a good store of Johnson iana was 
treasured in his mind ; and I compared it to Herculaneum, or 
some old Roman field, which when dug, fully rewards the 
labour employed. The authenticity of every article is un- 
questionable. For the expression, I, who wrote them down in 
his presence, am partly answerable. 

"Theocritus is not deserving of very high respect as a writer; 
as to the pastoral part, Virgil is very evidently superiour. He 
wrote, when there had been a larger influx of knowledge into 
the world than when Theocritus lived. Theocritus does not 
abound in, description, though living in a beautiful country; 
the manners painted are coarse and gross. Virgil has much 
more description, more sentiment, more of nature, and more of 
art. Some of the most excellent parts of Theocritus are, where 
Castor and Pollux, going with the other Argonauts, land on the 
Bebrycian coast, and there fall into a dispute with Amycus, the 
King of that country; which is as well conducted as Euripides 
could have done it ; and the battle is well related. Afterwards 
they carry off a woman; whose two brothers come to recover 
•her, and expostulate with Castor and Pollu.x on their injustice; 
but they pay no regard to the brothers, and a battle ensues, 
where Castor and his brother are triumphant.' — Theocritus 
seems not to have seen that the brothers' have the advantage 
in their argument over his Argonaut heroes.— '‘The Sicilian 
'Gossips’ is a piece of merit,” 

“Callimadhus is a writer of little excellence. The Chief 
thing to be learned from him is his account of Rites and 
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Mythology ; which, though desirable to be known for the sal;e 
of understanding other parts of ancient authours, is the least 
pleasing or valuable part of their writings." 

“ Mattaire's account of the Stephani is a he.ivy book. He 
seems to have been a puzzle-headed man, with a large share of 
scholar.ship, but with little geometry or logick in his head, 
without method, and possessed of little genius. He wrote 
Latin venses from time to time, and published a set in his old 
age, which he called ‘ Seuilia ; ’ in which he shews so little 
learning or taste in writing, as to make Carteret a dactyl. — In 
matters of genealogy it is necessary to give the bare names as 
they are ; but in poetry, and in prose of any elegance in the 
writing, they require to have inflection given to them. — His 
book of the Dialects is a sad heap of confhsion ; the only way 
to write on them is to tabulate them with Notes, added at the 
bottom of the page, and references.” 

“ It may be questioned, whether there is not some mistake 
as to the methods of employing the poor, seemmgly on a 
supposition that there is a certain portion of work left undone 
for want of persons to do it ; but if that is otherwise, and all 
the materials we have are actually worked up, or all the 
manufactures we can use or dispose of are already e.'cecuied, 
then what is given to the poor, who are to be set at work, niu.st 
be taken from some who now have it : as time must be taken 
for learning, (according to Sir William Petty’s observ'ation,) a 
certain part of those very materials that, as it is, are properly 
worked up, must be spoiled by the unskilfulness of novices.. 
AVe may apply to well-meaning, but misjudging persons in 
particulars of this nature, what Giannone said to a monk, who 
wanted what he called to convert him : ‘ Jk set santo^ ma lit 
non set filosophu ’ — It is an unhappy circumstance that one 
might give away five hundred pounds in a year to those that 
importune in the streets, and not do any good." 

“ There is nothing more likely to betray a man into absurdity, 
than condescension j when he seems to suppose his understanding 
too powerful for his company.” 

" Having asked Mr. Langton if his father and mother had 
sat for their pictured, which, he thought it right for each 
generation of a family to do, and being told they had opposed 
it, he said, ‘ Sir, among the aufractuosities of the human mmd, 
1 know not if it may not be one, that there is a superstitions 
reluctance to sit for a picture.’ ” 

“John Gilbert Cooper related, that soon after the publication 

II. — 
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of his Dictionary, Garrick being asked by Johnson what people 
said of it, told him, that among other animadversions, it was 
objected that he cited authorities which were beneath the 
dignity of such a work, and mentioned Richardson. ‘ Nay, 
(said Johnson,) I have done worse than that : I have cited thee, 
David.”' 

“Talking of expence, he observed, with what munificence a 
great merchant will spend his money, both from his having it 
at command, and from his enlarged views by calculation of a 
good effect upon the tvhole. ‘Whereas (said he) you will 
hardly ever find a country gentleman, who is not a good deal 
disconcerted at an unexpected occasion for his being obliged 
to lay out ten pounds.’ ” 

“ When in good humour, he would talk of his own writings 
with a wonderful frankness and candour, and would even 
criticise them with the closest severity. One day, having read 
over one of his Ramblers, Mr. Langton asked him, how he 
liked that paper ; he shook his head, and answered, ‘ too 
wordy.'. At another time, when one was reading his tragedy 
of ‘ Irene,’ to a company at a house in the country, he left the 
room : and somebody having asked him the reason of this, he 
replied, ‘ Sir, I thought it had been better.’ ” 

“ Talking of a point of delicate scrupulosity of moral conduct, 
he said to Mr. Langton, ‘ Men of harder minds than ours will 
do many things from which you and I would shrink ; yet. Sir, 
they will perhaps do more good in life than we. But let us try 
to help one another. If there be a wrong twist, it may be set 
right. It is not probable that two people can be wrong the 
same way.’” 

“Of the Preface to Capel's Shakspeare, he said, ‘If the 
man would have come to me, I would have endeavoured to 
endow his purposes with words;’ for as it is, he doth ‘gabble 
monstrously.’ ” 

“He related, that he had once in a dream a contest of wit 
with some other person, and that he was very much mortified 
by imagining that his opponent had the better of him. ‘ Now, 
(said he,) one may mark here the effect of sleep in weakening 
the power of reflection; for had not my judgement failed me, 
I should have seen, that the wit of this supposed antagonist, by 
whose superiority I felt myself depressed, was as much furnished 
by me, as that which I thought I had been uttering in my own 
character.’ " 

“One evening in company, an ingenious and learned gentle- 
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man read to him a letter of compliment which he had received 
from one of the Professors of a Foreign University. Johnson, 
in an irritable fit, thinking there was too much ostentation, said, 
‘ I never receive any of these tributes of applause from abroad. 
One instance I recollect of a foreign publication, in which 
mention is made of I'illusire Lockvtan.' ” ^ 

“ Of Sir Joshua Reynolds, he said, ‘ Sir, I know no man who 
has passed through life with more observation than Reynolds.* ” 
“ He repeated to Mr. Langton, with great energy, in the 
Greek, our Saviour’s gracious expression concerning the for- 
giveness of Mary Magdalen,” 'H irtims (rov a’ccnnKe ere’ iropevov 
els elprjvriv' ‘Thy faith hath saved theej go in peace.’® He 
.said, ‘ the manner of this dismission is exceedingly affecting.’ 

“ He thus defined the difference between physical and moral 
truth : ‘ Physical truth is, when you tell a thing as it actually 
is. Moral truth is, when you tell a thing sincerely and precisely 
as it appears to you. I say such a one walked across the street ; 
if he really did so, I told a physical truth. If I thought so, 
though I should have been mistaken, I told a moral truth.’ ” * 
“Huggins, the translator of Ariosto, and Mr. Thomas 
Warton, in the early part of his literary life, had a dispute con- 
cerning that poet, of whom Mr. Warton, in his ‘ Observations 
on Spenser’s Fairy Queen,’ gave some account which Huggins 
attempted to answer with violence, and said, ‘I will militaie 
no longer against his nescience^ Huggins was master of the 
subject, but wanted expression. Mr, Warton’s knowledge of 
it was then imperfect, but his manner lively and elegant. 
Johnson said, ‘It appears to me, that Huggins has ball without 
powder, and Warton powder without ball.’ ” 

“ Talking of the Farce of ‘ High Life below Stairs,’ he said, 

‘ Here is a Farce, which is really very diverting, when you see 
it acted j and yet one may read it, and not know that one has 
been reading any thing at all.’ ” 

“ He used at one time to go occasionally to the green-room 
of Drury-lane Theatre, where he was much regarded by the 
players, and was very easy and facetious with them. He had 
a very high opinion of Mrs. Clive’s comick powers, and con- 
versed more with her than with any of them. He said, ‘ Clive, 
Sir, is a good thing to sit by ; she always understands what 

1 Secretary to the Dritiab Herrini' Fisliery, remarkable for an extraordinaty numbei 
of occasional versesi not of eminent merit. 

^ [It does not appear that the woman fo^iven was Mary hIagdaleit.~KaAitM8y»3 

3 Ltike vii. jo. 

^ [This account of the difference between moral and ph^'sical truth is in Locke*& 
** £ssay on Human Understanding/' and many other books. — K sakkey. j 
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you say.’ And she said of him, ‘ I love to sit by Dr. Johnson : 
he always entertains me.’ One night, wlien 'The Recruiting 
Officer •' was acted, he .said to Mr. Holland, who had been ex- 
pressing an apprehension tliat Dr. Johnson would disdain the 
works of Farquhar ; ‘ No, .Sir, I think Farquhar a man whose 
writing.s have considerable merit.’ ” 

“ His friend Garrick was so bu.sy in conducting the drama, 
that they could not have so much intercourse as Mr. Garrick 
used to profess an an.xious wish that there should be.* There 
might, indeed, be something in the contemptuous severity as to 
the merit of actitig, which his old preceptor nourished in him- 
self, that would mortify Garrick after the great applause which 
he received from the audience. For though Johnson said of 
him, ‘ Sir, a man who has a nation to admire him every night, 
may well he expected to be somewhat elated ; ’ yet he would 
treat theatrical matters trith a ludicrous slight. He mentioned 
one evening, ‘I niet David coming off the stage, drest in a 
woman’s riding hood, when he acted in The Wonder ; I came 
full upon him, and I believe he was not pleased.’ ” 

“ Once he asked Tom Davies, whom ho saw drest in a fine 
suit of clothes, ‘ And what art thou to-night ? ’ Tom answered, 

' The Thane of Ross ; ’ (which it will be recollected is a very 
inconsiderable character.) * O brave ! ’ said Johnson." 

“Of Mr. Longley, at Rochester, a gentleman of very con- 
siderable learning, whom Dr. Johnson met there, he said, ‘My 
heart warms towards him. I was surprised to find in him such 
a nice acquaintance with the metre in the learned languages : 
though I was somewhat mortified that I had it not so much to 
myself, as I should have thought.”' 

“ Taking of the minuteness with which people will record 
the sayings of eminent persons, a story was told, that when 
Pope was on a visit to Spence at Oxford, as they looked from 
the tvindow they saw a gentleman, Commoner, who was just 
come in from riding, amusing himself with whipping at a post. 
Pope took occasion to say, ‘ That young gentleman seems to 
have little to do.’ Mr. Beauderk observed, ' Then, to be sure, 
Spence turned round and wrote that dora j ’ and went on to 
say to Dr. Johnson, ‘ Pope, Sir, would have said the same of 
you, if he had seen you distilling.’ John.son. 'Sir, if Pope 
had told me of my distilling, I would have told him of his 
grotto.’" , 

1 [In a letCtir written "by Johii^tun to a frieod in Jao. i74a'i, he saysf ** I never ^ee 
Garrick.'— MO 
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“He would allow no settled indulgence of idleness upon 
principle, and always repelled every attempt to urge excuses for 
it. A friend one day suggested, that it was not wholesome to 
study soon after dinner. Johnson. ‘Ah, Sir, don’t give way to 
such a fancy. At one time of my life I had taken it into my 
head that it was not wholesome to study between breakfast and 
dinner.' " 

“ Mr. Beauclerk one day repeated to Dr. Johnson Pope’s lines, 

‘ Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten mctioiiolitans in preaching well i’ 


Then a-sked the Doctor, ‘Why did Pope say this? ’ john.son. 
‘ Sir, he hoped it would vex somebody ’ ” 

“ Dr. Goldsmith, upon occasion of Mrs. Lennox’s bringing 
out a play,i said to Dr. Johnson at the Clud, that a person had 
advised him to go and hiss it, because she had attacked 
.Shakspeare in her book called ‘Shakspeare Illustrated.' 
Johnson. ‘And did not you tell him that he was a rascal?’ 
Goldsmith. ‘No, Sir, I did not. Perhaps he might not mean 
what he said.’ Johnson. ‘Nay, Sir, if he lied, it is a different 
thing.’ Colman slily said, (but it is believed Dr, Johnson did 
not hear him,) ‘ Then the proper expression should have been, 
— Sir, if you don’t lie, j’ou’re a rascal.’” 

“ His affection for Tophara Beauclerk was so great, that 
when Beauclerk was labouring under that severe illness which at 
last occasioned Ids death, Johnson said, (with a voice faultering 
with emotion,) ‘Sir, I would walk to the extent of the diameter 
of the earth to save Beauclerk.’ ” 

“ One night at the Club he produced a translation of an 
Epitaph which Lord Elibank had written in English, for his 
Lady, and requested of Johnson to turn it into Latin for him. 
Having read Domina de North et Gray^ he said to Dyer,® ‘You 
see, Sir, what barbarisms we are compelled to make use of, 
when modern titles are to be specifically mentioned in Latin 
inscriptions.’ When he had read It once aloud, and there had 
been a general approbation expressed by the company, he 
addressed himself to Mr. Dyer in particular, and said, ‘ Sir, I 
beg to have your judgement, for I know your nicety.’ Dyer then 
very properly desired to read it over again ; which having done, 


2 fPrabably '*Tiie ^ coin«dy performed o»e night only, GAiden, 

!n 1769. Jlr. Goldsmith wrote ftn excellent epllo^to to it.— Lennox* whose maWeu 
mune was liamsay, died in London in distressed circumsiancesi in her eifncy-fourtliyWi 
January 4, 1604.— M»] 

3 (See voU i. p. 3ax,— M.] 
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he pointed out an incongruity in one of the sentences. John- 
son immediately assented to the observation, and said, ‘ Sir, 
this is owing to an alteration of a part of the sentence, from the 
form in which I had first written it ; and I believe, Sir, you 
may have remarked, that the making a partial change, without 
a due reg-ard to the general structure of the sentence, is a very 
frequent cause of errour in composition.’ ” 

“ Johnson was well acquainted with Mr. Dossie, authour of 
a treatise on Agriculture j and said of him, ‘ Sir, of the objects 
which the Society of Arts have chiefly in view, the chymical 
effects of bodies operating upon other bodies, he knows more 
than almost any man.’ Johnson, in order to give Mr. Dossie 
his vote to be a member of this Society, paid up an arrear 
which had run on for two year.s. On this occasion he men- 
tioned a circumstance, as characteristick of the Scotch. One of 
that nation, (said he,) who had been a candidate, against whom 
1 had voted, came up to me with a civil salutation. Now, Sir, 
this is their way. An Englishman would have stomached it, 
and been sulky, and never have taken further notice of you ; 
but a Scotchman, Sir, though you vote nineteen times against 
him, will accost you with equal complaisance after each time, 
and the twentieth time, Sir, he will get your vote.” 

“Talking on the subject of toleration, one day when some 
friends were with him in his study, he made his usual remark, 
that the State has a right to regulate the religion of the people, 
who are the children of the State. A clergyman having readily 
acquiesced in this, Johnson, who loved discussion, observed, 

‘ But, Sir, you must go round to other States than our own. 
You do not know what a Bramin has to say for himself.^ In 
short, Sir, I have got no further than this i Every man has a 
right to utter what he thinks truth, and every other man has a 
right to knock him down for it Martyrdom is the test’ ” 

“ A man, he observed, should bcgjn to write soon ; for, if he 
waits till his judgement is matured, his inability, through want of 
practice to express his conceptions, will make the disproportion 
so great between what he sees, and what he can attain, that he 
will probably be discouraged from writing at all. As a proot 
of the justness of this remark, we may instance what is related 
of the great Lord Granville;® that after he had written his 
letter giving an account of the battle of Dettingen, he said, 

^ Here Lord Macartney remarls, ** A lUamtn or any cast of tfie Hindoos will neither 
admit you to be of their religion, nor be converted to yours a thing vliich struck the 
Portuguese with the greatest aHtonIshment, when they first discoverea the £ast Indies." 

3 Bari Granville, who died, January a, 
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‘ Here is a letter, expressed in terms not good enough for a 
tallow-chandler to have used.’ ” 

“Talking of a Court-martial that was silting upon a very 
momentous publiek occasion, he expressed much doubt of an 
enlightened decision ; and said, that perhaps there was not a 
member of it, who in the whole course of his life, had ever 
spent an hour by himself in balancing probabilities.” 

“ Goldsmith one day brought to the Club a printed Ode, 
which he, with others, had been hearing read by its authour in 
a publiek room, at the rate of five shillings each for admission. 
One of the company having read it aloud. Dr. Johnson said, 
‘Bolder words and more timorous meaning, I think, never 
were brought together.’” 

“Talking of Gray’s Odes, he said, ‘They are forced plants, 
raised in a hot-bed ; and they are poor plants ; they are but 
cucumbers after all.’ A gentleman present, who had been 
running down ode-writing in general, as a bad species of poetry, 
unluckily said, ‘ Had they been literary cucumbers, they had 
been better things than Odes.’ — ‘Yes, Sir, (said Johnson,) fora 
hog.'” 

“ His distinction of the different degrees of attainment of 
learning was thus marked upon two occasions. Of Queen 
Elizabeth he said, ‘She bad learning enough to have given 
dignity to a bishop j ’ and of Mr. Thomas Davies he said, ‘ Sir, 
Davies has learning enough to give credit to a clergyman.’ ” 

“He used to quote with great warmth, the saying of 
Aristotle recorded by Diogenes Laertius; that there was the 
same difference between one learned and unlearned, as between 
the living and the dead.’’ 

“ It is very remarkable, that he retained in his memory very 
slight and trivial, as well as important, things. As an instance 
of this, it seems that an inferiour domestick of the Duke of 
Leeds had attempted to celebrate his Grace’s marriage in such 
homely rhymes as he could make; and this curious composition 
having been sung to Dr. Johnson, he got it by heart, and used 
to repeat it in a very pleasant manner. Two of the stanzas 
were these : 

‘ Wlien the Duke of Leeds shall married be 
To a fine young lady of high quality, 

, How happy will that gentlewoman be 
In his Grace of Leeds^ good company. 

She shall have all that’s fine and fair. 

And the best of silk and sattiii'shall wear ; 
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And ride in n coach lo lake ihe air. 

And have a house in St. James’s-Square.’ ^ 

To hear a man, of the weight tind dignity of John.son, repeating 
such humble attempts at poetry, had a very amusing effect. 
He, however, seriously observed of the last stanza repeated by 
him, that it nearly comprised all the advantages that wealth can 

“ An eminent foreigner, when he was shewn the British 
Museum, was very troublesome with many absurd enquiries. 
‘Now there, Sir, (said he,) is the difference between an English- 
man and a Frenchman. A Frenchman must be always talking, 
whether he knows any thing of the matter or not ; an English- 
man is content to say nothing, when he has nothing lo say.’ ” 

“ His unjust contempt for foreigners was, indeed, e-xtreme. 
One evening, at Old Slaughter’s coffee-house, when a number 
of them were talking loud about little matters, he said, ‘ Does 
not this confirm old Meynell’s observation — For any thing I sa, 
fom'gncrs are fools t' ” 

“ He said, that once, when he had a violent loothach, a 
Frenchman accosted him thus: Ah, Monsieur, vous etudies 
iropl' 

“Having spent an evening at Mr. Langton’s with the 
Reverend Dr. Parr, he was much pleased with the conversation 
of that learned gentleman j and, after he was gone, said to Mr. 
Langton, ‘ Sir, I am obliged to you for having asked me this 
evening. Parr is a fair man. * I do not know when 1 have had 
an occasion of such free controversy. It is remarkable how 
much of a man’s life may pass without meeting with any instance 
of this kind of open discussion.' " 

1 Tho emre^pondent of the Gentleman's Nfagazine who sn!>8cribcb himself Sciom;s, 
famishes the folKiwing bupplument : 

lady of my acquainianoe remembers to have heard her uncle sing ihose (lomely 
stanzas more than forty-five years ago. He repeated the second Uius : 

* She shall breed wuug lords and imlies fair» 

And t^e abroad in a coach and thiee pniri 
And the best, ftc. 

And have a house, &c.* 

And remembered a third which seems to have been tbe introductory one, and is belie\*ed 
0 have been die only remaining one : 

* When the Dulse of Leeds shall have made Jiis chuiuc 
Of a charming young lady that's beautiful and wise, 

She'll be the happiest >'oitng ^nclewuinan under die skies, 

As long an the sun and moon shall rise, 

And bow liappy shall, ’ " 

It Is with pleasure 1 add that this stanza could never be more truly applied than at this 
present time [1790. 1 

[Wlien the Lui potation of Noiwich applied to Jolmson to point out to them a pi oner 
master for their Grammor'School, he recommended Dr, Parr, on bis aeasing to usher 
lo Sumner at Harrow. — B urkey.] 
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“ VVa may fairly institute a criticism between Shakspeare 
and Corneille, as they both had, though in a different degree, 
the lights of a latter age. It is not so just between the Greek 
dramatick writers and Shaltspeare. It may be replied to what 
is said by one of the remarkers on Shakspeare, that though 
Darius’s shade had prescietice, it does not necessarily follow that 
he had all past particulars revealed to him.” 

“ Spanish plays, being wildly and improbably farcical, would 
please children here, as children are entertained with stories full 
of prodigies ; their experience not being sufficient to cause them 
to be so readily startled at deviations from the natural course of 
life. The machinery of the Fagans is uninteresting to us ; when 
a Goddess appears in Homer or Virgil, we grow vreary ; still 
more so in the Grecian tragedies, as in that kind of composition 
a nearer approach to Nature is intended. Yet there are good 
reasons for reading romances ; as — the fertility of invention, the 
beauty of style and expression, the curiosity of seeing with what 
kind of performances the age and country in which they were 
written was delighted ; for it is to be apprehended, tliat at the 
time when very wild improbable tales were well received, the 
people were in a barbarous slate, and so on the footing of 
children, as has been explained.” 

“It is evident enough that no one who writes now can use 
the Pagan deities and m^hology ; the only machinery, there- 
fore, seems that of ministering spirits, the ghosts of the 
departed, witches, and fairies, tliough these latter, as the vu^nr 
superstition concerning them (which, while in its force, infected 
at least the imagination of those that had more advantage in 
education, though their reason set them free from it,) is every 
day wearing out, seem likely to be of little further assistance in 
the machineiy of poetry. As I recollect, Hammond introduces 
a hag or witch into one of his love elegies, where the effect is 
unmeaning and disgusting.” 

“The man who uses his talent of ridicule in creating or 
grossly exaggerating the instances he gives, who imputes 
absurdities that did not happen, or when a man was a little 
ridiculous, describes him as having been very much so, abuses 
his talents greatly. The great use of delineating absurdities 
is, that we may know how far human folly can go; the 
account, therefore, ought of absolute necessity to be faith- 
ful. A certain character (naming the person) as to the general 
cast of it, is well described by Garrick, but a great deal of the 
phraseology he uses in it, is quite his own, particularly in the 
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proverbial comparisons, ‘ obstinate as a pig,’ itc. but I don’t 

know whether it might not be true of Lord , that from a 

too great eagerness of praise and popularity, and a politeness 
carried to a ridiculous excess, he was likely, after asserting a 
thing in general, to give it up again in parts. For instance, if 
he had said Reynolds was the first of painters, he was capable 
enough of giving up, as objections might happen to be severally 
made, first, his outline, — then the grace in form, — ^then the 
•colouring, — and lastly, to have owned that he was such a 
mannerist, that the disposition of his pictures was all alike.” 

'‘For hospitality, as formerly practised, there is no longer the 
same reason ; heretofore the poorer people were more numerous, 
and from want of commerce, their means of getting a livelihood 
more difficult ; therefore the supporting them was an act of great 
benevolence j now that the poor can find maintenance for 
themselves, and their labour is wanted, a general undiscerning 
hospitality tends to ill, by withdramng them from their work to 
idleness and drunkenness. Then, formerly rents were received 
in kind, so that there was a great abundance of provisions in 
possession of the owners of the lands, which since the plenty of 
money afforded by commerce, is no longer the case.” 

“ Hospitality to strangers and foreigners in our country is 
now almost at an end j since, from the increase of them that 
come to us, there have been a sufficient number of people that 
have found an interest in providing inns and proper accom- 
modations, which is in general a more expedient method for 
the entertainment of travellers. Where the travellers and 
strangers are few, more of that hospitality subsists, as it has 
not been worth while to provide places of accommodation. 
In Ireland, there is still hospitality to strangers, in some 
degree ; in Hungary and Poland, probably more.” 

“ Colman, in a note on his translation of Terence, talking 
of Shakspeture’s learning, asks, ‘What says Farmer to this? 
What says Johnson?’ Upon this he observed, ‘Sir, let 
Farmer answer for himself : /never engaged in this controversy. 
I always said, Shakspeare had Latin enough to grammaticise 
his English.’” ■ 

“A clergyman, whom he characterised as one who, loved tO’ 
say little oddities, was affecting one day, at a Bishop’s table, a 
sort of slyness and freedom not in character, and repeated, as 
if part of ‘The Old Man’s Wish,’ a song by Dr. Walter Pope, 
a verse bordering on licentiousness. Johnson rebuked him 
in the finest manner, by first shewing him that be did not 
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know the passage he was aiming at, and thus humbling him : 
‘Sir, that is not the song : it is thus.’ And he gave it right. 
Then looking stedfastly on him, ‘ Sir, there is a part of that 
song which I should wish to exemplify in my own life : 

‘May I govern my passions with absolute sway.’ ” 

“Being asked if Barnes knew a good deal of Greek, he 
answered, ‘ I doubt. Sir, he was unoculns inter ceecos.' ” '■ 

“ He used frequently to observe, that men might be very 
eminent in a profession, without our perceiving any particidar 
power of mind in them in conversation. ‘It seems strange 
(said he) that a man should see so far to the right, who sees 
so short a way to the left. Burke is the only man whose 
common conversation corresponds with the general fame 
which he has in the world. Take up whatever topick you 
please, he is ready to meet you.’” 

“A gentleman, by no means deficient in literature, having 
discovered less acquaintance with one of the Classicks than 
Johnson expected, when the gentleman left the room, he 
observed, ‘You see, now, how little any body reads.’ Mr. 
r.iangton happening to mention his having read a good deal in 
Clenardus’s Greek Grammar, ‘Why, Sir, (said he,) who is 
there in this town who knows any thing of Clenardus but you 
and I ? ' And upon Mr. Langton's mentioning that he had 
taken , the pains to learn by heart the Epistle of St. Basil, 
which is given in the Grammar as a praxis, ‘ Sir, (said he,) I 
never made such an effort to attain Greek.’” 

“ Of Dodsley’s ‘ Public Virtue, a Poem,’ he said, * It was 
fine 6ia7iA ; (meaning to express his usual contempt for blank 
verse :) however, this miserable poem did not sell, and my 
poor friend Doddy said. Public Virtue was not a^ subject to 
interest the age.”' 

Mr. Langton, when a very young man, read Dodsley’s 
‘Cleone, a Tragedy,’ to him, not aware of his extreme im- 
patience to be read to. As it went on he turned his face to 

I [Johnson, in his Life of Miltoa, after mentioning t^t great poet's extraordinary' 
fancy that the world was in its decay, and that bis book was to be written in an age lou 
late for heroick poesy, thus concludes ; " However inferlour to the heroes who were born 
in better ages, he might still be great among hte contemporari^,^ with the hope of grow* 
Ing every &y greater hi the dwindle of poMcrity ; he jnigbt snli be a giant among the 
pigmies, Me on^eyed vtonarch 0 / th« hlind,*' — J. BoswelUt] , . ■ 

e [Nicholas Clenard, who was born In Brabant, and died at Grenada in 1549, wu a 
great traveller and' linguist. Beside his Greek Grammar, (of which an improved edition 
was published by Vosbius, at Amsterdam in xSad,) he wrote a Hebrew grammar, and an 
account of his travels in various countries, in Latin (EptSTO^Htru IJBRI 8vp. 
1556,) a very rare work, of which there is a copy in the Bodleian Library* Hts Latin 
(vij-i the authour of Nouveau Dictionkaibr HiBTQi«QUB» *789,) would have been 
more pure, if he had not known so many languages.'— M.} 
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the back of his chair, and pul himself into various attitudes, 
which marked his uneasiness. At the end of an act, however, 
he said, ‘ Come, let’s have some more, let’s go into the 
slaughter-house again. Lanky. But I am afraid there is more 
blood than brains.’ Yet he afterwards said, ‘ When I heard you 
read it, I thought higher of its power of language : when I read 
it myself, I was more sensible of its pathelick effect ; ’ and then 
he paid It a compliment which many will think very e.vtravagant. 
' Sir, (said he,) if Otway had written this play, no other of his 
pieces would have been remembered.’ Dodsley himself, upon 
this being repeated to him, said, ‘It was too much :’ it must 
be remembered, that Johnson always appeared not to be 
sufficiently sensible of the merit of Otway.” ^ 

“ Snatches of reading (said he) will not make a Bentley or a 
Clarke. They are, however, in a certain degree advantageous. 
I would put a child into a library (where no unfit books are) 
and let Wm read at his choice. A child should not be dis- 
couraged from reading any thing that he takes a liking to, from 
a notion that it is above his reach. If that be the case, the 
child will soon find it out and desist ; if not, he of course gains 
the instruction ; which is so much the more likely to come, 
from the inclination with which he takes up the study.’* 

“ Though he used to censure carelessness with great vehem- 
ence, he owned, that he once, to avoid the trouble of locking 
up five guineas, hid them, he foi^ot where, so that he could 
not find them." 

“ A gentleman who introduced his brother to Dr. Johnson, 
was earnest to recommend him to the Doctor’s notice, which 
he did by saying, ‘When we have sat together some time, 
you’ll find my brother grow very entertaining.’ — ‘Sir, (said 
Johnson,) I can wait.”’ 

“ When the rumour was strong that we should have a war, 
because the French would assist the Americans, he rebuked a 
friend with some asperity for supposing it, saying, ‘ Noj Sir, 
national faith is not yet sunk so low.’” 

“In the latter part of his life, in order to satisfy himself 
whether his mentd faculties were impaired, he resolved that 
he would, try to leam a new language, and fixed upon the Low 
Dutch for that purpose, and this he continued till he had read 
about one half of ‘ Thomas k Kerapis ; ’ and finding that there 


^ 5 IThis nsscTtwix concerning^ Johnson's nisensiWUty to the pftthedckjKwers of Otway, 
Is too Tftund, 1 once asked mm, whether he did not think Otway freauently tender : 
when he answered, ** Sir, he Is all lendemess.**— Bubnsy.} ^ 
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appeared no abatement of his power of acquisition, he then 
desisted, as thinking the experiment had been duly tried. Mr. 
Burke justly observed, that this was not the most vigorous 
trial, Low Dutch being a language so near to our own ; had it 
been one of the languages entirely different, he might have 
been very soon satisfied.” 

“ Mr. Langton and he having gone to .see a Freemason’s 
funeral procession, when they were at Rochester, and some 
solemn musick being played on French-horns, he said, ‘ 'I’his 
is the first time that I have ever been afJected by musical 
sounds ; ' adding, ‘ that the impression made upon him was of 
a melancholy kind.’ Mr. Langton saying that this effect was 
a fine one. — ^Johk.son. ‘ Yes, if it softens the n)ind so as to 
prepare it for the reception of salutary feelings, it may be good : 
but inasmuch as it is melancholy /erse, it is bad.’” ‘ 

“Goldsmith had long a visionary project, that some time or 
other when his circumstances should be easier, he would go to 
Aleppo, in order to acquire a knowledge, as far as might be, of 
any arts peculiar to the East, and introduce them into Britain. 
When this was talked of in Dr. Johnson’s company, he said, 
of all men Goldsmith is the most unfit to go out upon such an 
enquiry ; for he is utterly ignorant of such arts as we already 
possess, and consequently could not know what would be 
accessions to our present stock of mechanical knowledge. * Sir, 
he would bring home a grinding-barrow, which you see in every 
street in London, and think that he had furnished a wonderful 
improvement.’ ” 

“ Greek, Sir, (said he) is like lace ; every man gets as much 
of it as he can.” ® 

“ 'IVhen Lord Charles Hay, after his return from America, 
was preparing his defence to be offered to the Court-Martial 
which he had demanded, having heard Mr. Langton as high 
in expressions of admiration of Johnson, as he usually was, he 
requested that Dr, Johnson might be introduced to him ; and 
Mr. Langton having mentioned it to Johnson, he very kindly 
and readily agreed ; and being presented by Mr. Langton to 
his Lordship, while under arrest, he saw him several times ; 
upon one of which occasions Lord Charles read to him what 
he had prepared, which Johnson signified his approbation of, 

1 fThe Frcncli-Iiorii) Iiuwever, is so f« from being melancholy /nr if, that when the 
attain is light, and in the field, there is nothing .sn cheerful! It was the funeral 
occasion, and piohably the solemnity of the sU-nin, that produced the plaintive effect 

here mentioned.— Bubnev.] . 

> rit should be remembered, that this was said twenty-five or Uutty yeais ago, when 
la» was very generallj' worir. — M.J 
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saying, ‘It is a very good soldierly defence.’ Johnson said, 
that he had advised his Lordship, that as it was in vain to 
contend with those who were in possession of power, if they 
would offer him the rank of Lieutenant-General, and a govern- 
ment, it would be belter judged to desist from urging his 
complaints. It is well known that his Lordship died before 
the sentence was made known.” 

“Johnson one day gave high praise to Dr. Bentley’s verses^ 
in Dodsley’s Collection, which he recited with his usual 
energy. Dr. Adam Smith, who was present, observed in his 
decisive professorial manner, ‘Very well, — Very well.’ — Johnson 
however added, ‘Yes, they are very well, Sir; but you may 
observe in what manner they are well. They are the forcible 

Johnsorii in his Life of Cowley, snys, that these arc “ the only Enj^Iish verses 
which Bentley is known to have written,^* 1 shall here insert them, and hope my 
readers will apply them. 

** Who strives to mount Pamas‘iuR' hill, 

And thence ppetick laurels brine, 

Must first ac(j|,nir« due force and .^ill, 

Must fly with .swan's or eagle's wing. 

Who Nature's^ treasures would explore, 

Her mysteries and arcana know ; 

Must high as lofty Kewton soar, 

Must stoop as delving Woodward low. 

Who studies ancient law^ and rites, 

Tcnnies, aits^ and arms, and history; 

Must drudge, like Selden, days and nights, 

And in the endless labour die. 

Who travels in religious jars, 

(Truth mixt with errour, 5bade.s with rays) 

Like WhistOQ, wonthyg j^x or stars, 

In ocean wide or sinks or strays. 

But nant, our hero's hoiM long toil 
Aiiu comprehensive genius crown, ' 

All sciences, all arts his spoil, 

Yet what reward, or what renown? 

Envy, innate in vulgar souls. 

Envy steps in and stops hU rise ; 

Envy with poison'd^ tarrosh fouls 
His lustre, and his worth decries. 

He lives inglorious or in want, 

To college and old hoolu, confin'd ; 

Instead of learn’d, he's call’d pedant, 

Dunces advanc'd, he's left beliind : 

Yet left content, a genuine Stoick he, 

Great without patron, rich without South Sea. 

fA different, and probably a more accurate c^y of these spirited verses is to be found 
in "The Grove, or a Collection of Original Poems and Translations," &c. 1721, In 
this miKccljany the last stanza, which in DodsIey'S copy is unquestionably uncouth, Is 
thus exhibited : 

^^Inglorhus or by wants inihraird^ 

To college and old hooks conlin'd, 

A pedant from his learning caUd. 

Dunces advanc'd, he's left behind/’ 

J. Boswistt,] 
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verses of a man of a strong mind, but not accustomed to write 
verse ; for there is some uncouthness in the expression.' ” ^ 

“ Drinking tea one day at Garrick’s with Mr. Langton, he 
was questioned if he was not somewhat of a heretic as to 
Shakspearc ; said Garrick, ‘I doubt he is a little of an infidel.’ 
— ‘ Sir, (said Johnson) I will stand by the lines I have w’ritten 
on Shakspearc in my Prologue at the opening of your Theatre.’ 
Mr. Langton suggested, that in the line 

‘ And panting Time toil’d after him in vain ; ’ 

Johnson might have had in his eye the passage in the 
‘Tempest,’ where Prospero says of Miranda, 

‘ She will outstrip all praise, 

And make it halt behind her. ’ 


Johnson said nothing. Garrick then ventured to observe, ‘I 
do not think that the happiest line in the praise of Shakspeare.’ 
Johnson exclaimed (smiling,) ‘ Prosaical rogues 1 next time I 
write. I’ll make both, time and space pant,’ ” ® 

“ It is well known that there was formerly a rude custom 
for those who were sailing upon the Thames, to accost each 
other as they passed, in the most abusive language they could 
invent, generally, however, with as much satirical humom as 
they were capable of producing. Addison gives n specimen 
of this ribaldry, in number 383 of ‘The Spectator,' when Sir 
Roger de Coverly and he are going to Spring-garden. Johnson 
was once eminently successful in this species of contest; a 
fellow having attacked him with some coarse raillery, Johnson 

1 The diflerttnce between Johnson and Smith Is apparent even in thia slieht instance. 
Smith was a man of extraordinary appHtsuion, ana liad his mind crowded with ail 
manner of subjects ; but the force, acutenes^^ and vivacity of Johnson were not to be 
found there. He h^ book^making so much m his thouebts, and was so chary of what 
might be turned to account in that way, that he once sal I to Sir Joshua Reynolds, that 
he made it a rule when in company, never to talk of what he undeiatood. Beauclerk 
had for a short time a pretty high opinion of .Smith's conversation. Gamck, after 
listening to him for a while, as to one of whom his expectations had been raised, tuwd 
slyly to a friend, and whispered him, “ What say you to this ?— eh f I think. 

V 1 am sorry to see in the “ Tratisaclionv of the Royal Society of Eainbu^n, . Vol. 
ii., “An Essay on the Characcer of Hamlet,” written, I should suppose, by a very 
young man, though called “Reverend;” who speaks with presumptuous petulance of 
the nr&t literary character of his age. Amidst a cloudy confusion of words, Iwmch 
hath of late too often passed i« Scotland for he thus ventures to cntici.se 

one of the noblest lines in our language: “Dr. Johnson has remoi'ked, t^t time 
toiled after him In yain.' But I should apprehend, that this is iuiirely ft) muhVittht 
eharacHr* Time’ toils after every grehi ntMy as well ns after Shakspeare. The 
werkings^i an ordinary mind /w, indeed, udth time; they move no faster: they 
have their begtnuihii iheir middle, and their tndi but superiour natures can 
these inte a ^dini. They do not, indeed, sntfihress them ; but they suspend^ or thw 
them up in the breast. The learned Society, under whoiie sanction such gabble is 
usbmed into ihe world, would do w^U to ofTet a premium to any one who wUl discover 
its meanings j 
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an.swercd him thus, ‘ Sir, your wife, tt/tder freie/tce of keeping a 
bawdy-hoHse, is a receiver of stolen goods.’ One evening when 
he and Mr. Burke aird Mr, Langton w'cre in company together, 
and the admirable scolding of Timon of Athens was mentioned, 
this instance of Johnson’s was quoted, and thought to have at 
least equal excellence." 

“As Johnson always allowed the extraordinary talents of 
Mr. Burke, so Mr. Burke was fully sensible of the wonderful 
powers of Johnson. Mr. l.angton recollects having passed 
an evening with both of them, when Mr. Burke repeatedly 
entered upon topicks which it was evident he would have 
illustrated with extensive knowledge and richness of ex- 
pression ; but Johnson always seized upon the conversation, 
in which, however he acquitted himself in a most masterly 
manner. As Mr. Burke and Mr. Ijington were walking home, 
Mr. Burke observed that Johnson had been very great that 
night ; Mr. Langton joined in this, but added, he could have 
wished to hear more from another person ; (plainly intimating 
that he meant Mr. Burke.) ‘O, no, (said Mr. Burke) it is 
enough for me to have rung the bell to him.”’ 

“ Beauclerk having observed to him of one of their friends, 
that he was aukward at counting money, ‘Why, Sir,’ said 
Johnson, ‘I am likewise aukward at counting money. But 
then. Sir, the reason is plain ; I have had very little money to 
count.’ ’’ 

“ He had an abhonence of affectation. Talking of old Mr. 
Langton, of whom he said, ‘Sir, you will seldom sec such a 
gentleman, such are his stores of literature, such his knowledge 
in divinity, and such his e.xemplary life ; ’ he added, ‘ and, bir, 
he has no grimace, no gesticulation, no bursts of admiration 
on trivial occasions ; he never embraces you with an overacted 
cordiiility.’ ” 

“ Being in company ivith a gentleman who thought fit to 
maintain Dr. Berkeley’s ingenious philosophy, that nothing 
exists but as perceived by some mind : when the gentlein.'m 
was going away, Johnson said to him, ‘ Pray, Sir, don’t leave 
us ; for we may perhaps forget to think of you, and then you 
will cease to exist.’ ’’ 

“ Goldsmith, upon being visited by Johnson one day in the 
Temple, said to him with a little jealousy of the appearance of 
his accommodation, ‘ I shall soon he in better chambers than 
these.’ Johnson at the same time checked liim and paid him 
a handsome compliment, implying that a man of his talents 
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should be above attention to such distinctions, — ‘Nay, Sir, 
never mind that ; Nil te quasiveris extra' " 

" At the time when his pension was granted to him, he said, 
with a noble literary ambition, ‘ Had this happened twenty 
years ago, I should have gone to Constantinople to learn 
Arabick, as Pococke did.’” 

"As an instance of the niceness of his taste, though he 
praised West’s translation of Pindar, he pointed out the 
following passages as faulty, by expressing a circumstance so 
minute as to detract from the general dignity which should 
prevail ; 

‘ Dowa then from thy glitiei ing tiall, 

Take, O muse, thy Dorian lyre.’ ’’ 

"When Mr. Vesey^ was proposed as a member of the 
Literary Clue, Mr. Burke began by saying, that he was a 
man of gentle manners. * Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘ you need say 
no more. When you have said a man of gentle manners, you 
have said enough.’ ” 

" The late Mr. Fitzherbert told Mr. langton, that Johnson 
said to him, * Sir, a man has no more right to j«r an uncivil 
thing, than to mI one ; no more right to say a rude thing to 
another than to knock him do«m.’” 

“ My dear friend Dr. Bathurst, (said he with a warmth of 
approbation) declared, he was glad that bis father, who was a 
West-Indian planter, bad left his affairs in total ruin, because, 
having no estate, he was not under the temptation of having 
slaves.” 

“ Richardson had little conversation, except about his omi 
works, of which Sir Joshua Reynolds said he was always 
willing to talk, and glad to have them introduced. Johnson, 
when he carried Mr. Langton to see him, professed that he 
could bring him out into conversation, and used this allusive 
expression, ‘ Sir, I can make him rear’ But he failed ; for in 
that interview" Richardson said little else than that there lay in 
the room a translation of his Clarissa into German.” ^ 

1 [The Kight Honourable i^mondesham Vesey was el6cted a member of the 
IiiTEKARV Club in X7731 and died August irth, 1786.— 

2 A Uttirnry lady lias fa>'oured me with a chnraQteristick anecdote of Klcbardson. 
One day at h!s country house' at Hoithend, where a larf^e comimny was assemble.! at 
dinner, a gentleman who was just reninied from Paris, willinc to pl^e Richardson, 
menlionea to him a very flattering circumstance,— that be bad seen his Claribsa lying on 
the Ring's brother's table. Richardson observing tbai part of the companv %'ere engaged 
in talking to each other, afTected then not to attend to it ; but by and by. when there 
was a general silence, and ha thought that the flattery might fae fully heard, he addressed 
himself to the gentleman^ ** 1 ibink, Sir. you were saying something about/'— pausing in 
a high flutter of expectation. The ^gentleman provoked at his inoroxnate vanity, resolved 
hot to indulge it, and with on exquisitely sly oir of indifference answered, ** A mere trifle. 
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“ Once when somebody produced a newspaper in which there 
was a letter of stupid abuse of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of which 
Johnson himself came in for a share, — ‘ Pray,’ said he, ‘let us 
have it read aloud from beginning to end ; ’ which being done, 
he with a ludicrous earnestness, and not directing his look to 
any particular person, called out, ‘ Are we alive after all this 
satire ! ’ ” 

“ He had a strong prejudice against the political character 
of Seeker, one instance of which appeared at Oxford, where he 
expressed great dissatisfaction at his varying the old established 
toast, ‘Church and King.’ ‘The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,’ said he, (with an affected smooth smiling grimace) 
‘ drinks, “ Constitution in Church and State.” ’ Being asked 
what difference there was between the two toasts, he said, 
‘ Why, Sir, you may be sure he meant something.’ Yet when 
the life of that prelate, prefixed to his sermons by Dr. Porteus 
and Dr. Stinton, his chaplains, first came out, he read it with 
the utmost avidity, and said. ‘It is a life well written, and that 
well deserves to be recorded.’ ” 

“ Of a certain noble Lord, he said, ‘ Respect him, you 
could not ; for he had no mind of his own. Love him you 
could not I for that which you could do with him, every one 
else could.’” 

“ Of Dr. Goldsmith he said, ‘ No man was more foolish 
when he had not a pen in his hand, or more wise when he 
had.’ ” 

“ He told in his lively manner the foUowirig literary anec- 
dote : ‘ Green and Guthrie, an Irishman and a .Scotchman, 
undertook a translation of Duhalde’s hi.story of China. Green 
said of Guthrie, that he knew no English, and Guthrie of 
Green, that he knew no French ; and these two undertook to 
translate Duhalde’s history of China. In this translation there 
was found, — “ the twenty-sixth day of the new moon.” Now, as 
the whole age of the moon is but twenty-eight days, the moon, 
instead of being new, was nearly as old as it could be. The 
blunder arose from their mistiming the word neuvihtie, ninth, 
for nouvelk or nnwe^ new,' '' 

“ Talking of Dr. Blagden’s copiousness and precision of com- 
munication, Dr. Johnson said, ‘ Blagden, Sin is a delightful 
fellow.’” , , 


Sir, not worth repeating;’ The mortification of Richardson was visible, and ho did not 
apeak ten words wore the whole Dr, /ohn*^ was present, and appeared to enjo> 
it much. 
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“ On occasion of Dr. Johnson’s publishing his pamphlet of 
‘ The False Alarm,’ there came out a very angry answer (by 
many supposed to be by Mr. Wilkes.) Dr. Johnson determined 
on not answering it ; but, in conversation with Mr. Langlon 
mentioned a particular or two, which if he replied to 
it, he might perhaps have inserted. — In the answerer’s pam- 
phlet, it had been said with solemnity, ‘ Do you consider. Sir, 
that a House of Commons is to the people as a creature is to 
its Creator?’ To this question, said Dr. Johnson, I could 
have replied, that — in the first place — the idea of a Cre.\tor 
must be such as that he has a power to unmake or annihilate 
his creature.” 

“ Then it cannot be conceived that a creature can make 
laws for its Creator.” ^ 

“ Depend upon it, said he, that if a man /a/.is of his mis- 
fortunes, there is something in them that is not disagreeable 
to him ; for where there is nothing but pure misery, there 
never is any recourse to the mention of it.” 

“ A man must be a poor beast, that should no more in 
quantity than he could uffer aloud.” 

“ Imlac in ‘ Rasselas,’ I spelt with a r at the end, because 
it is less like English, which should always have the Saxon li 
added to the <•."’* 

“Many a man is mad in certain instances, and goes 
through life without having it perceived; — for example, a 
madness has seized a person, of supposing himself obliged 
literally to pray continually; had the madness turned the 
opposite way, and the person thought it a crime ever to pray, 
it might not improbably have continued unobserved.” 

“ He apprehended that the delineation of characters in the 
end of the first Book of the ‘ Retreat of the ten thousand ’ 
was the first instance of the kind that was known.” 

“ Supposing (said he)’ a wife to be of a studious or argumen- 
tative turn, it would be very troublesome : for instance, — if a 
woman should continually dwell upon the subject of the Arian 
heresy.” 

“No man speaks concerning another, even suppose it be 

I His profound adoration of the Grsat First Cause was such as to set him above 
that " PuUohopby and vain deceit," with wh^ men of narrow conceptions have been 
infected. 1 have heard him strongly maintain that “what is right is not so from any 
natumi iitness, but because Goo wills it to be liglu ; " and it is certainly S 0 | because 
he has predisposed the relations of things so^ as that which he wills must be right. ^ ^ 

9 1 hope the authority of the great Master of our language will stop that curtmling 
innovatlont by which we see triiU, /ftd/iCi &c. frequently written insfeod of 
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in his praise, if he thinks he docs not hear him, exactly as he 
would, if he thought he was within hearing.” 

“ ‘The applause of a single human being is of great con- 
sequence : ’ This he said to me with great earnestness of 
manner, very near the time of his decease, on occasion of 
having desired me to read a letter addressed to him from some 
person in the North of England ; which when I bad done, 
and he asked me what the contents were, as I thought being 
particular upon it might fatigue him, it being of great 
length, I only told him in general that it was highly in his 
praise ; — and then he exirressed himself as above.” 

“ He mentioned with an air of satisfaction what Baretti had 
told him ; that, meeting, in the course of hi.s studying English, 
with an excellent paper in the Spectator, one of four that 
were written by the respectable Dissenting Minister Mr. Grove 
of Taunton, and observing the genius and energy of mind 
that it exhibits, it greatly quickened his curiosity to visit our 
country j as he thought, if such were the lighter periodical 
essays of our authours, their productions on more weighty 
occasions must be wonderful indeed 1 ” 

“ He observed once, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, that a beggar 
in the street will more readily ask alms from a though 
there should be no marks of wealth in his appearance, than 
from even a well-dressed woman j ^ which he accounted for 
from the great degree of carefulness aa to money, that is to 
be found in women ; saying farther upon it, that the oppor- 
tunities in general that they possess of improving their 
condition are much fewer than men have ; and adding as he 
looked round the company, which consisted of men only, — 
there is not one of us who does not think he might be richer, 
if he would use his endeavour.” 

“He thus characterised an ingenious writer of his acquaint- 
ance ; ‘ Sir, he is an enthusiast by rule.’ ” 

“ He may hold up that shield against all his enemies j — was 
an observation on Homer, in reference to his description of the 
shield of Achilles, made by Mis. Fiteherbert, wife to his friend 
Mr. Fitzherbert of Derbyshire, and respected by Dr. Johnson 
as a veiy fine one. He had in general a very high opinion of 
that lady’s understanding/’ 

“ An observation of Bathurst’s may be mentioned, which 
Johnson repeated, appearing to acknowledge it to be well 


^Sterne ia of a diFoct contrary opinion* 
Tki AtysUry^' 


See his Sentinieotal Journey^'* Artlclci 
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lounded : namely, it was somewhat remarkable how seldom, 
on occasion of coming into the company of any new person, 
one felt any wish or inclination to see him again.” 

This year the Reverend Dr. Franklin having published a 
translation of “ Lucian,” inscribed to him the Demonax thus ; 

“To Dr. Samuel Johnson, the Demonax of the present 
age, this piece is inscribed by a sincere admirer of his respect- 
able talents, 

“The Translator.” 

Though upon a particular comparison of Demonax and 
Johnson, there does not seem to be a great deal of similarity 
betvi’een them, this Dedication is a just compliment from the 
general character given by Lucian of the ancient Sage, “ apurrov 
alv alhoL iyia ^lAocro^aiv ytvojjLevov, the best philosopher whom 
I have ever seen or known.” 

In 1781, Johnson at last completed his “Lives of the 
Poets,” of which he gives this account : “ Some time in 
March 1 finished the ‘Lives of the Poets,’ which I wrote in 
my usual way, dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to work, and 
working ivith vigour and haste.” ^ In a memorandum previ- 
ous to this, he says of them : “Written, I hope, in such a 
manner as may tend to the promotion of piety.” ® 

This is the work, which of all Ur. Johnson’s writings will 
perhaps be read most generally, and with most pleasure. 
Philology and biography were his favourite pursuits, and those 
who lived most in intimacy with him, heard him upon all 
occasions, when there was a proper opportunity, take delight 
in expatiating upon the various merits of the English Poets : 
upon the niceties of their characters, and the events of their 
progress through the world which they contributed to illuminate. 
His mind was so full of that kind of information, and it was 
so well arranged in his memory, that in performing what he 
had undertaken in this way, he had little more to do than to 
put his thoughts upon paper ; exhibiting first each Poet’s life, 
and then subjoining a critical examination of his genius and 
works. But when he began to write, the subject swelled in such 
a manner, that instead of prefaces to each poet, of no more 
than a few pages, as he. had originally intended,® he produced 

•t Prayers and Meditations, p. ^ 174. 

S His desien b thus announced m Yk^Adveriisement l ** Tha Booksulera ha'ving deter- 
mined to pahlished a body of English poeuy^ X yms persuaded to promise them a ptreface 
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an ample, rich, and most entertaining view of them in every 
respect. In this he resembled Quintilian, who tells us, that in 
the composition of his Institutions of Oratory, “Latiits si; 
tanien aperietiie materiA, flits quhni imfonebatur oncris sponte 
suscepi." The booksellers, justly sensible of the great addi- 
tional value of the copy-right, presented him with another 
hundred pounds, over and above two-hundred, for which his 
agreement was to furnish such prefaces as he thought fit. 

This was, however, but a small recompence for such a col- 
lection of biography, and such principles and illustrations of 
criticism, as, if digested and arranged in one system, by some 
modern Aristotle or Longinus, might form a code upon that 
subject, such as no other nation can shew. As he was so good 
as to make me a present of the greatest part of the original, 
and indeed only manuscript of this admirable work, I have an 
opportunity of observing with wonder the correctness with 
which he rapidly struck otT such glowing composition. He 
may be assimilated to the Lady in Waller, who could impress 
with “ Love at flrst sight : ” 

“Some other nymphs with colours faint, 

And pencil slow, may Cupid paint, 

And a weak heart in lime destroy j 
She has a stamp and prints the boy.” 

That he, however, had a good deal of trouble, and some 
anxiety in carrying on the work, we see from a series of letters 
to Mr. Nichols the printer,^ whose variety of literary enquiry 

Co tlie works of each authour; an uiulerCaking, fis U was then prusenred to my mind, 
not very tedious or difficult. 

“Mypu^se wns only to have allotted to every poet nn Adv’erdseinent, like that 
which we nnU in the French MihCellanidb, coiuniiung ,a few dates, and a general 
character ; but I have been led beyond my intention, 1 hope by the honest desire of 
Sivinit useful pleasure " 

1 Thu8:~‘Mn the Life of Waller, hir. Nichols ^ will find reference to the Parliao 
Tiientary fjlstory, from which a long quomtioii is^to be inserted* If Mr. Nichols 
cannot eauly find the book, Mr. Johnson will send it from Streatham.'! 

** Clarendon Is here returned.'* 

"By some accident, I laid note upon Duke up so safely, that I cannot find it 
Your informationh have been of ^reat uae to me. J must beg it again ; with another 
li.'it of our authours, for 1 have laid that with the other. I have sent Stepneys Epitaph. 
I.et me have the revises os soon as can be. Pec. 1778." 

" £ have sent Philips, with his Epitaphs, to be inserted. The fragment of a preface 
!& hardly worth the impres^on, hut that we may seem to do something. It maybe 
added to the Life of Philips, The Latin page is to be added to the Life of Smith* I 
shall be at home to revise the two sheets of Alilton. March x, X779.*' 

" Please to get me the last edition of Hughes’s letters ; and try to get Dennis upon 
Biackmore, and upon Cato, and any thing of the same writer against Pope* Out 
tnaterials ore defective.*' 

" As Waller profe^ed to have imitated Fairfax, do you think a few pages of Fairfax 
would enrich our edition? Few readers have seen it, and it may please them* But it 
la not necessary.” 

account of the Lives and works of soma of the most eminent English Poets* 
By, The English Poets, biographically’ and critically considered, by SAst< 
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and obliging disposition, rendered him useful to Johnson. Mr 
Steevens appears, from the papers in my possession, to have 
supplied him with some anecdotes and quotations j and I 
observe the fair hand of Mrs. Thrale as one of his copyists of 
select passages. But he was principally indebted to my steady 
friend Mr. Isaac Reed, of Staple-inn, whose extensive and 
accurate knowledge of English literary History I do not ex- 
press with exaggeration, when I say it is wonderful; indeed 
his labours have proved it to the world ; and all who have the 
pleasure of his acquaintance can bear testimony to the frank- 
ness of his communications in private society. 

It is not my intention to dwell upon each of Johnson’s 
“ Lives of the Poets,” or attempt an analysis of their merits, 
which, were I able to do it, would take up too much room in 
this work ; yet I shall make a few observations upon some of 
them, and insert a few various readings. 

The Life of Cowley he himself considered as the best of 
the whole, on account of the dissertation which it contains on 
the Metaphysical Poets. Dryden, whose critical abilities were 
equal to his poetical, had mentioned them in his excellent 
Dedication of his Juvenal, but had barely mentioned them. 
Johnson has exhibited them at lai^e, with such happy illustra- 
tion from their writings, and in so luminous a manner, that 
indeed he may be allowed the full merit of novelty, and to 
have discovered to us, as it were, a new planet in the poetical 
hemisphere. 

It is remarked by Johnson, in considering the works of a 
poet,^ that "amendments are seldom made without some token 
of a rent ; ” but I do not find that this is applicable to prose.- 
We shall see that though his amendments in this work are for 
the better, there is nothing of the pannvs assutus-, the texture 
is uniform : and indeed, what had been there at first, is very 
seldom unfit to have remained. 


JoHNSOH.’^Let Mr. Nichols take hU choke^ or make another to hU iiund. May, 
1781.” 

You somehow forgot the advertisement for the new edition* It was not enclosed, 
or Gay's Letters I see not that any use can ha made, for th^' give no information of 
any thing, lliat he was a member of a .Philosophical Socie^ is Aomethiug ; but sorely 
he coulobe but a corresponding member. However, not having his Life here, I know not 
how to put it in, and it is of little importance." 

See several more !n ' The Grentleman's Magazine,' 3:765. The ISditor of that Mfscellony, 
in which Jc^n&on wrote for several year^ seems justly to think that every fragment of so 
great a man is worthy of bmng preserved. 

^ Life of Sheiheld. 

2 [8ee, however, p. 334 of this volume, where the same remark is made, and Jonn«on 
is there speaking of ;^rosc. In his I.ife of Drydeo, his observations on the Opera of 

King Arthur," furnish a striking instance of the truth of this remark.— M.] 
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Various Readings in ilic Life of Cowt.Ey. 

“All [future votaries of] that may hereafter patti for solitude. 

“To conceive and execute the [agitation or perception] 
and the pleasures of other minds. 

“ The wide effulgence of [the blazing] a summer noon.’’ 

In the Life of Waller, Johnson gives a distinct and animated 
narrative of publick affairs in that variegated period, with strong 
yet nice touches of cliaracter; and having a fair opportunity 
to display his political principles, does it with an unqualified 
manly confidence, and satisfies his readers how nobly he 
might have executed a Tory History of his country. 

So easy is his style in these Lives, that I do not recollect 
more than three uncommon or learned words; one, when 
giving an account of the approach of Waller’s mortal disease, 
he says, “ he found his legs grow tumid ; ” by using the ex- 
pression his legs swelled, he would have avoided this; and 
there would have been no impropriety in its being followed by 
the interesting question to his physician, “ What that swelling 
meant ? " Another, when be mentions that Pope had emitted 
proposals ; when published or issued would have been more 
readily understood ; and a third, when he calls Orrery and Dr. 
Delaney, writers both undoubtedly veracious ; when true, 
honest, or faithful, might have been used. Yet, it must be 
owned, that none of these are hard or too big words : that 
custom would make them seem as easy as any others ; and 
that a language is richer and capable of more beauty of ex- 
pression, by having a greater variety of synonimes. 

His dissertation upon tlie unfitness of poetry for the awful 
subjects of our holy religion, though I do not entirely agree 
with him, has all the merit of originality, with uncommon 
force and reasoning. 

Various Readings in the Life of Waller. 

“Consented to [the insertion of their names] their own 
nomination. 

“ [After] paying s, fine of ten thousand pounds. 

“Congratulating Charles the Second on his [coronation] 
recovered right. 

“ He that has flattery ready for all whom the vicissitudes of 
the world happen to exalt, must be [confessed to degrade his 
powers] scorned as a prostituted mind. 

original rending is enelo-sed in crotchets, and the present one is printed in 
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“The characters by ivhich Waller intended to distinguish 
his writings are [elegance] s^rijr/ti/iwss and dignity. 

“ Blossoms to be valued only as they [fetch] foretell fruits. 

“ Images such as the supe^cies of nature [easily] readily 
supplies. 

“ [His] Some applications [are sometimes] may be thougJit 
too remo'e and un consequential. 

“ His images are [sometimes confused] not always distinct.” 

Against his Life of Milton, the hounds of Whiggism have 
opened in full cry. But of Milton’s great excellence as a 
poet, where shall we find such a blazon as by the hand of 
Johnson? I shall select only the following passage concerning 
“ P.ARADisE Lost ; ” 

“ Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with what temper 
Milton surveyed the silent prepress of his work, and marked 
his reputation stealing its way in a kind of subterraneous 
current, through fear and silence. I cannot but conceive him 
calm and confident, little disappointed, not at all dejected, 
relying on his own merit with steady consciousness, and wait- 
ing without impatience, the vicissitudes of opinion, and the 
impartiality of a future generation.” 

Indeed even Dr. Towers, , who may be considered as one of 
the warmest zealots of T/u Revolution Society itself, allows, that 
“Johnson has spoken in the highest terras of the abilities of 
that great poet, and has bestowed on his principal poetical 
compositions, the most honourable encomiums.” ^ 

That a man, who venerated the Church and Monarchy as 
Johnson did, should speak with a just abhorrence of Milton as 
a politician, or rather as a daring foe to good polity, was surely 
to be e-xpected j and to those who censure him, I would recom- 
mend his commentary on Milton’s celebrated complaint of his 
situation, when by the lenity of Charles the Second, “a lenity 

1 See **An Essay on lUo Life, Owiracter, and Writings of Dr. Samuel Johnson,’* 
London, 1787; which is veiy well written, making a proper allowance for Jne demo* 
crnlical bigotry of ii& authour : whom J caimot however hut ndmire ibr his liberality in 
speaking thus of my illustrious frieud : 

**He possessed extraurdinaiy powers of understanding, which were<much cultivated 
hy study, and still more by mMiCntion and reflectiori. His memory was remarkably 
retentU’e, his imagination uncommonly vigorous, and hia judgement keen and pene* 
tinting. He had a strong sense of the importance of religion : his piety was sincere, 
and someltmea ardent ; and, his seal for the interestb of virtue was often manifested In 
his conversation and in hm ^mtmas. ^ The same enei^ which wns displayed m bis 
literary productions was exhibiteri also in his conversadon, which was various, striking, 
and instructive } and perhaps no mno e^r equalled him for nervous ai^ poiutM 

His Dictionary, his moral Essays, and bU produedons in polite literature,, wilt 
convey useful instruction, and elegant eotertainmeut, as long as the Janguago in which 
they are written shall be understood*" 
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of which (as Johnson well observes) the world has had perhaps 
no other example, he, who had written in justification of the 
murder of his Sovereign, was safe under an Aci of ONivion.” 
“No sooner is he safe than he finds himself in danger, 
on evil days and evil longues, with darkness and with dangers 
compassed round. This darkness, had his eyes been better 
employed, had undoubtedly deserved compassion \ but to add 
the mention of danger, was ungrateful and unjust. He was 
fallen, indeed, on evil days ; the time was come in which regi- 
cides could no longer boast their wickedness. But of nil 
longues for Milton to complain, required impudence at least 
equal to his other powers j Milton, whose warmest advocates 
must .allow, that he never spared any asperity of reproach, or 
brutality of insolence.” 

I have, indeed, often wondered how Milton, “ an acrimo- 
nious and surly Republican,”^ — “a man who in his domestick 
relations was so severe and arbitrary," “ and whose head was 
filled with the hardest and most dismal tenets of Calvinism, 
should have been such a poet ; should not only have written 
with sublimitj', but with beauty, and even gaiety ; should have 
exquisitely painted the sweetest sensations of which our nature 
is capable ; imaged the delicate raptures of, connubial love j 
nay, seemed to be animated with all the spirit of revelry. It is 
a proof that in the human mind the departments of judgement 
and imagination, perception and temper, may sometimes be 
divided by strong partitions; and that the light and shade 
in the same character may be kept so distinct as never to be 
blended.® 

In the Life of Milton, Johnson took occasion to maintain his 
own and the general opinion of the excellence of rhyme over 
blank verse, in English poetry ; and quotes this apposite illus- 
tration of it by “an ingenious critick,” that it seems to be verse 
only to the eye,* The gentleman whom he thus characterises, is 
(as he told Mr. Seward) Mr. Lock, of Norbury Park, in Surrey, 
whose knowledge and taste in the fine arts is universally cele- 
brated; with whose elegance of manners the writer of the 
present work has felt himself much impressed, and to whose 

^ Johnaon^s Life of Milton* ^ Ihld, 

^ Mr. Malone thinks it is rather a proof that he felt nothing of those cheerful sen- 
sations which he hss described : that on these topicks it Is the and not the that 
writes. 

* One of the most natural instances of the effect of blank verse occurred to the late 
Hnrl of Hopeton. His Lordship observed one of bis shepherds poring in the ftclds upon 
Milton’s '* Paradise Lost; ” and having asked him what book It was, the men answered, 

An’t please your Lordship, this is a very odd sort of an authour: he would fain rhyme, 
but cannot get at it,” 
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virtues a common friend, who has known him long, and is not 
much addicted to flattery, gives the highest testimony. 

Various Readings in t/ie Life of Milton. 

“ I cannot find any meaning but this which [his most bigoted 
advocates] eiien kindness and reverence can give. 

[Perhaps no] scarcely any man ever wrote so much, and 
praised so few. 

“ A certain [rescue] presei-vative from oblivion. 

“ Let me not be censured for this digression, as [contracted] 
pedanfick or paradoxical. 

“ Socrates rather was of opinion, that what we had to learn 
was how to [obtain and communicate happiness] do good and 
avoid evil. 

“ Its elegance [who can exhibit?] is less aifainable." 

I could, with pleasure, expatiate upon the masterly execution 
of the Life of Dryden, which we have seen ^ was one of 
Johnson’s literary projects at an early period, and which it is 
remarkable, that after desisting from it, from a supposed scanti- 
ness of materials, he should, at an advanced age, have exhibited 
so amply. 

His defence of that great poet against the illiberal attacks 
upon him, as if his embracing the Roman Catholick Communion 
had been a tithe-serving measure, is a piece of reasoning at once 
able and candid. Indeed, Dryden himself, in his “ Hind and 
Panther ” hath given such a picture of his mind, that they who 
know the anxiety for repose as to the awful subject of our state 
beyond the grave, though they may think his opinion ill-founded, 
must think charitably of his-sentiment ; 

“ But, gracious GoD, how well dost thou provide 
For erring judgements an unerring guide ! 

Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the -sight. 

O I teach me to believe thee thus conceal’d, 

And search no farther than thyself reveal’d ; 

But Her alone for my director take, 

Whom thou hast promis’d never to forsake. 

My thoughtless youth was wing’d with vain desires s 
My manhood long misled by wand’ring fires. 

Follow'd fiilse li^ts ; and when their glimpse was gone. 

My pride .struck out new sparkles of her own. 

Such was I, such by nature still I am f 
Be thine the gloty, and be mine the shame. 

Good life be now my task t my doubts are done \ 

What more could shock my faith than Three in One? ’’ 
r See vol. ii. page 50. 
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In drawing Dryden’s character, Johnson has given, though I 
suppose unintentionally, some touches of his own. Thus : 
“ The ])ower that predominated in his intellectual operations 
was rather strong reason than quick sensibility. Upon all 
occasions that were presented, he studied rather than felt ; and 
produced sentiments not such as Nature enforces, but medita- 
tion supplies. With the simple and elemental passions as they 
spring separate in the mind, he seems not much acquainted. 
He is, therefore, with all his variety of excellence, not often 
pathetick j ^ and had so little sensibility of the power of effusions 
purely natural, that he did not esteem them in others.” — It may 
indeed be observed, that in all the numerous writings of 
Johnson, whether in prose or verse, and even in his "^rragedy, 
of which the subject is the distress of an unfortunate Princes.s, 
there is not a single passage that ever drew a tear. 

Various Readings in the Life of Dryden. 

“ The reason of this general perusal, Addison has attempted 
to [find in] derive from the delight which the mind feels in the 
investigation of secrets. 

“ His best actions are but [convenient] inability t^/wickedness. 

When once he had engaged himself in disputation, [matter] 
thoughts flowed in on either side. 

“ The abyss of an un-ideal [emptiness] vacancy. 

"These, like [many other hsi\o\.s,'\ the harlots of other ment 
had his love though not his approbation. 

“ He [sometimes displays] descends to display his knowledge 
with pedantick ostentation. 

“ French words which [were then used in] had then crept into 
conversation,” 

The Life of Pope was written by Johnson eon amove, both 
from the early possession which that writer had taken of his 
mind, and from the pleasure which he must have felt, in for 
ever silencing all attempts . to lessen his poetical fame, by 
demonstrating his excellence, and pronouncing the following 
triumphant eulogium : " After all this, it is surely superfluous to 
answer the question that has once been asked. Whether Pope 
was a poet? otherwise than by asking in return, if Pope be not 
a poet, where is poetry to be found ? To circumscribe poetry 
by a definition, will only shew the narrowness of the definer ; 
though a definition which shall exclude Pope will not easily be 

1 [It se«ms to me that theieate many patheticli passages in Johnson's works, both prose 
and verse.— Keainev.] . 
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made. Let us look round upon the pre.sent time, and back 
upon the past ; let us enquire to whom the voice of mankind 
has decreed the wreath of poetry j let their productions be 
examined, and their claims stated, and the pretensions of Pope 
wdl be no more disputed.” 

I remember once to have heard Johnson say, “ Sir, A thousand 
years may elapse before there shall appear another man with a 
power of versification equal to that of Pope." That power must 
undoubtedly be allowed its due .share in enhancing the value of 
his captivating composition. 

Johnson, who hud done liberal justice to VVarburton in his 
edition of Shakspeare, which was published during the life of 
that powerful writer, with still greater liberality took an oppor- 
tunity, in the Life of Pope, of paying the tribute due to him 
when he was no longer in “ high place,” but numbered with the 
dead.^ 

It seems strange, that two such men as Johnson and 


1 Of JohnhOd's conduct towards Warburton, a very honourable notice ib taken by the 
Editor of Tracts by Warbaiton, and a Warburtonian. not admitted into the Colleoriott 
of their respective Works.*' After an able and "foml, though not undUriiiguishiu^." 
consideration ofW.arhurton's cimractcr, he saj's, **In two immortal works. Johnson hav 
blood forth in the foiemost rank of his admirers. By the testimony of such a mao, 
impertinence must be aba&hed« and malignity itself must be softened. Of literary mcriti 
Johnson, as we all know, was a sagaoiuiis but a most severe Judge. Such wns bis discern* 
ment, that he pierced into the most secret springs of human actions : and such was hL> 
integrity, that he always weighed the moral cJiaractcis of his felloW'Creatuies in the 
* balance of the sanctuary.' He was too courageous to propitiate a rival, and too proud 
Co truckle to a superiour. Warburton he knew, as I know him, and ns every man ol 
sense and virtue would wish lo be known, mean both from his own writings, and from 
the writings of tliose who dbisented from bis pinctpleb, or who emied his r^utation. 
But, as to favours, he had never received or asked auy from the Bishop of Gloucester : 
and, if my memory fails me not, he had seen him only once, when ihejrmetalmost without 
design, conversed witlioul mucli elTort, and parted vaibout auy lasting iniprassion of Itatred 
or affection. Yet, with all the aidour ofsyinpatHetic genius, Johnson has done chut&pon* 
taneously and ably, which, hy some wi iter^ had been before attempted injudiciously*, and 
which, by othexa, from whom more succe^ul oiiempcs might have keen expected, hou uot 
Af/Atr/i; been done at all. He spoke well of Wai burton, without insulting thObe whom 
Warburton despised. He suppressed not the imperfections of this extraordinary man, 
while lie endeavoured to do Justice to bis numerous and transcendental excellencies. He 
defended him when living, amidst the clamours of his enemies ] and praised him when 
dead, amidst ths si/euce m" A ts 

Having availed mj'seir of »is editor's milogy on my departed friend, for which I 
warmly thank him, let me nut suQer the lustre of hjs reputation, lionesUy acquiicd hy 

e rofouiid learning and vigorous elogueiice, to l>e larnished by a charge of illlberality. He 
as been acaised of invidiously dragging again into light certain Mnritings of a person 
respectable by his talents, bis learning,, his semrion, and ids age, which were published a 

S 'cat many years ago, and have since, it^Is said, been sileiuly given up by their AUthour. 

ui when It is considered that these writings were not iius ^youihi hut deliberate works 
of one well-advanced in life, overfloiving at once with flattery to a great man of great 
intereiil in the Clmich, and with unjust and acrimonious abuse of two men of eminent 
merit ; and that, though it would ba^'o been unreasonable to expect an humiliating 
recantation, no oxkiIoot whatever has been mode in the cool of the evening, for the 
opptessive fervour of the heat of the dayj no iJight relenting indication has appea^dn 
any note, or any corntir of later puohcations ; is it not* fair ^to uuderstand him fs 
supercilioubly per&evering? When he allows the shafVs lo remain in tlie woundSi^ and will 
not stretch forth a lenient hand, is it wrong) is it not generous to becenne an' indignant 
avenger? 
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Warburton, who lived in the same age and country, should not 
only not have been in any degree of intimacy, but been almost 
personally unacquainted. But such instances, though we 
must wonder at them, are not rare. If I am rightly informed, 
after a careful enquiry, they never met but once, which was at 
the house of Mrs. French, in London, well known for her 
elegant assemblies, and bringing eminent characters together. 
The interview proved to be mutually agreeable. 

I am well informed, that Warburton said of Johnson, “I 
admire him, but I cannot bear his style;” and that Johnson 
being told of this, said, “That is exactly my case as to him.” 
'fhe manner in which he expressed his admiration of the 
fertility of Warburton’s genius and of the variety of his materials, 
was, “ The table is always full, Sir. He brings things from 
the north, and the south, and from every quarter. In his 
‘Divine Legation,’ you are always entertained. He carries 
you round and round, without carrying you forward to the 
point ; but then you have no wish to be carried forward.” He 
said to the Reverend Mr. Strahan, “Warburton is perhaps 
the last man who has written with a mind full of reading and 
reflection." 

It is remarkable, that in the Life of Broome, Johnson takes 
notice of Dr. Warburton’s using a mode of expression which 
he himself used, and that not seldom, to the great offence of 
those who did not know him. Having occasion to mention 
a note, stating the different parts which were executed by 
the associated translators of “The Odyssey," he says, “Dr. 
Warburton told me, in his warm language, that he thought 
the relation given in the note a lie*' The language is warm 
indeed; and, I must own, cannot be justified in consistency 
with a decent regard to the established forms of speech. 
Johnson had accustomed himself to use the word lie, to 
express a mistake or an errour in relation ; in short, when the 
thi'ig was not so as told, though the relater did not mean to 
deceive. When he thought there was intentional falsehood 
in the relater, his expression was, “He lies, and he iinows he 
lies.” 

Speaking of Pope’s not having been known to excel' iii 
conversation, Johnson observes, that “traditional memory 
retains no sallies of raillery, or sentences of observation ; 
nothing either pointed or soUd, wise or merry ; and that one 
apophthegm only is recorded.” In this respect, Pope differed 
widely from Johnson, whose conversation was, perhaps, more 
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admirable than even his writings, however excellent. Mr. 
Wilkes has, however, favoured me with one repartee of f’ope, 
of which Johnson was not informed. Johnson, after justly 
censuring him for having “nursed in his mind a foolish 
dis-esteem of Kings,” tells us, “ yet a little regard shewn him 
by the Prince of Wales melted his obduracy j and he had nut 
much to say when he was asked by his Royal Highness, how 
he could lope a Prince, while he disliked Pings ? ” The answer 
which Pope made, was, “ The young lion is Wmless, and even 
playful j but when his claws are full-grown, he becomes cruel, 
dreadful, and mischievous.” 

But although we have no collection of Pope’s sayings, it is 
not therefore to be concluded, that he was not agreeable in 
social intercourse ; for Johnson has been heard to say, that 
“ the happiest conversation is that of which nothing is distinctly 
remembered, but a general efl'ect of pleasing impression.” The 
late Lord Somerville, 1 who saw much both of great and 
brilliant life, told me, that he had 'dined in company with 
Pope, and that after dinner the little man, as he called him, 
drank his bottle of Burgundy, and was exceedingly gay and 
entertaining. 

I cannot withhold from my great friend a censure of at least 
culpable inattention, to a nobleman, who, it has been shewn, 
behaved to him Avith uncommon politeness. He says, “ Except 
Lord Bathurst, none of Pope’s noble friends were such as that 
a good man would Avish to have his intimacy with them known 
to posterity.” This Avill not apply to I.ord Mansfield, who Avas 
not ennobled in Pope’s life-time ; but Johnson should have 
recollected, that Lord Marchmont was one of those noble 
friends. He includes his Lordship along with Lord Boling- 
broke, in a charge of neglect of the papers which Pope left by 
his will ; when, in truth, as I myself pointed out to him, 
before he wrote that poet's life, the papers were “ committed to 
the sole care and judgement of Lord Bolingbroke, unless be 
(Lord Bolingbroke) shall not survive me;” so that Lord 
Marchmont had no concern whatever with them. After the 

1 [Jnmes Lord Somerville, wbb died in ijiSS.— M.] 

me here expre&s my grateful remembrance of Lord Soffler^dIle'F. kindness to me, at 
a very early period* He was the ftrbt person of high rank, that took jxirticular notice of 
me in way meet flatletlng to a young mau fondly ambitioUB of being distinguished, for 
hts literary talents ; and by the honour dl hb encouragement made me think >vetl of 
myself, and aspire to deserve it better. He had a happy art of communicating his varied 
knowledge of the world, in short remarks and anecdotes, >vitb a^uiet uleasont gravity, 
that >1^03 exceedingly engaging. , Never shall I forget the hours which 1 enjo^ vdth 
him at his apartments in the Koval Palace of Holy>Rood House, and at hib seat near 
Sdinburgb, which he him^ir had formed with an elegant taste. 
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first edition of the Lives, Mr. Malone, whose love of justice is 
equal to his accuracy, made, in my hearing, the same remark 
to Johnson ; yet he omitted to correct the erroneous statc- 
ment.i These particulars I mention, in the belief that there 
was only forgetfulness in my friend ; but I owe this much to 
the Earl of Marchmont’s reputolion, who, were there no other 
memorials, will be immortalized by that line of Pope, in the 
verses on his Grotto ; 

“ And the bright flame was shot through Marehinont's boiil.” 

Various JReaJings in the Life t/Popit. 

“ [Somewhat free] sufficiently bold in his criticism. 

“ All the gay [niceties] varieties of diction. 

“ Strikes the imagination with far [more] greater force. 

“ It is [probably] certainly the noblest version of poetry 
which the world has ever seen. 

“ Every sheet enabled him to write the next with [less 
trouble] more facility. 

“ No raaji sympathizes with [vanity depressed] the sonmvs of 

“ it had been [criminal] less easily excused. 
iVhen he [threatenecl to lay down] talked of laying down 
his pen. 

“Society [is so ttamtd emphatically in opposition to] 
politically regulated, is a state contra-distinguished from a state 
of nature. 

“A fictitious life of an [absurd] infatuated scholar. 

“ A foolish [contempt, disregard,] disesteem of Kings. 

“ His hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows [were like those 
of other mortals] acted strongly ttpon his mind. 

“ Eager to pursue knowledge and attentive to [accumulate] 
retain it. 

“ A mind [excursive] aetivet ambitious, and adventurous. 

“In its [noblest] widest searches still longing to go 
forward. 

“ He wrote in such a manner as might expose him to few 
[neglects] hazards. 

“ The [reasonableness] of my determination. 

“ A [favourite] delicious employment of the poets. 

3 [This neglcctf however, assuredly dtd uot arise from any ill-w:!} tuwaids ^.oui 
Marchmontt bui from inattention ; just as he nef;lect«d to co> rect his siateinent 
conoeraing the family of Thomson) the poet, aftet it bad been shewn to be err(ineoti'<.’^ 
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“More terrifick and more powerful [beings] phatiiomi 
pel form on the stormy ocean. 

“ The inventor of [those] this petty [beings] nation. 

“ The [mind] heart naturally loves truth.” 

In the Life of Addi.sun we find an unpleasing account of 
his having lent Steele a hundred jiounds, and ‘‘ reclaimed his 
loan by an execution.” In the new edition of the £iographia 
JJritanii/ea, the authenticity of this anecdote is denied. But 
Mr. Malone has obliged me with the following note concerning 
it : — 

“ Many persons having doubts concerning this fact, I 
applied to Dr. Johnson, to learn on what authority he asserted 
it, He told me, he had it from Savage, who lived in intimacy 
with Steele, and who mentioned, that Steele told him the story 
with tears in his eyes. — Ben Victor, Dr. Johnson said, likewise 
informed him of this remarkable transaction, from the relation 
of Mr. Wilkes the comedian, who was also an intimate of 
Steele’s.^ — Some in defence of Addison, have said, that 'the 
act was done with the good-natured view of rou.sing Steele, and 
correcting that profusion which always made him necessitous.' 
— ‘If that were the case, (.said Johnson,) and that he only 
wanted to alarm Steele, he would aftenvards have returned the 
money to his friend, which it is not pretended he did.’ — ''I'liis, 
too, (he added,) might be retorted by an advocate for Steele, 
who might allege, that he did not repay the loan intentionally, 
merely to* see whether Addison would be mean and un- 
generous enough to make use of legal process to recover 
it. But of such speculations there is no end ; we cannot 
dive into the hearts of men; but their actions are open to 
observation.’ 

“ I then mentioned to him that some people thought that 
Mr, Addison’s character was so pure, that the fact, though true, 
ought to have been suppressed. He saw no reason for this. 

‘ If nothing but the bright side of characters should be shewn, 
we should sit down iri despondency, and think it utterly impos- 
sible to imitate them in any thing. The sacred writers (he 
observed) related the vicious as well as the virtuous' actiins of 
men ; which had this moral effect, that it kept mankind from 
despair, into which otherwise they would naturally fall, were 
they not supported by the recollection that others had offended ■ 

I [Th« late Mr. Burke informed mo, in r79a, tlint Lady, Dorothea Primrosei who died 
at a great 1 think in 376^ and bad been well acquainted with Steele told him the 
bume story.— Al.] 


II— 
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like themselves, and by penitence and amendment of life had 
been restored to the favour of Heaven.' ^ 

“Maich IS, 17S2.'' "li. M." 

I'he last paragraph of this note is of great importance ; and 
I request that my readers may consider it with particular 
attention. It will be afterwards refened to in this work. 

Fariinis Headings in the Life a/’ Addison. 

“ [But he was our first example] He was, however, one of our 
earliest examples of correctne.ss. 

“ And [overlook] despise their masters. 

“ His instructions were such as the [state] character of his 
[own time] readers made [necessary] proper. 

His purpose was to [diffuse] infuse literary curiosity by 
gentle and unsu.spected conveyance [among] into the gay, the 
idle, and the wealthy, 

“ Framed rather for those that [wish] are learning to write. 

“ Domestick [manners] scenes." 

In his Life of Parnell, I wonder that Johnson omitted to 
insert an Epitaph which he had long before composed for that 
amiable man, without ever writing it down, but which he was 
so good as, at my request, to dictate to me, by which means it 
has been preserved. 

" Hie reqttieseU Thom.'vs Parneli,, S.T.Pi 
“ Qtti saeerdos pariter et poeta,. 

Utrasque partes ita implevit, 

Ut tieqtie sacerdeii suavitas poefa, 

Nec poeta sacerdotis sanctitas, deessef," 

Farms Headings in the Life of Parnell. 

“About three years [aStex]. afterwards. 

“ [Did not much. want] toas in no great steed (j/" improvement. 

“ But his prosperity did not- last long [was clouded with that 
which took away all his powers of enjoying either profit or 

I [1 have bince ol>served, t^t Johnson has further enforced^ tho propriety of exhibiting 
t)ie faults of virtnmts and eminent men in their true colours, in the last paragraph of the 
i(j 4 tli Number uf his Ramolgr t 

^*It is prfrticiilHily the duty of those who consign ilhistrimis names to noscoricy, to 
take care lebt their reader be misled by ambiguous exnmplhs. That .writer may be 
justly condemned os an > eiiemy to gbodtiessj -who suflers fondness or interest tp coniound 
right with wrong, or to .bhalter the faults which even Uie ^visubt and the best hove com- 
mitted, from Uuit ignominy wliich guilt <mght always 40 sufTer, and with which It 
should be more deeply.stigmatized, when dignified by, its neighbourhood to uncommon 
woi;th>;i since we snqU> be in danger of b^olding, it ivithout abhorrence, unless its 
turpitude be laid open, and the eye secured from the deceptioni of sucroundina 
splendour.”— MO 
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pleasure, the death of his wife, whom he is said to have 
lamented with such sorrow, as hastened his end.‘] His end, 
whatever was the cause, was now approaching. 

“ In the Hermit, the [composition] narrative, as it is less 
air)', is less pleasing.” 

In the Life of Blackmore, we find that writer’s reputation 
generously cleared by Johnson from the cloud of prejudice 
which the malignity of contemporary wits had raised around it. 
In this spirited exertion of justice, he has been imitated by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, in his praise of the architecture of Vanburgh. 

We trace Johnson’s own character in his observations on 
Blackniore’s “magnanimity as an autliour.” — “Tlie incessant 
attacks of his enemies, whether serious or merry, are never 
discovered to have disturbed his quiet, or to have lessened his 
confidence in himself.” Johnson, I recollect, once told me, 
laughing heartily, that he understood it had been said of him, 
“ He appears not to feel ; but when he is alone, depend upon 
it, he suffers sadly.” I am as certain as I can be of any man's 
real sentiments, that he enjoyed the perpetual shower of little 
hostile arrows, as evidences of his fame, 

Variotts Mendings in the Life tf/ Blackmore. 

“ To [set] engage poetry [on the side] in the cause of virtue. 

“ He likewise [established] enforced the truth of Revelation. 

“ [Kindness] ietievolefice was ashamed to favour. 

“ His practice, which was once [very extensive] itwidiously 
great. 

“There is scarcely any distemper of dreadful name [of] which 
he has not [shewn] taught his reader how [it is to be opposed] 
to oppose. 

“ Of this [contemptuous] indeant arrogance. 

“[He wTOtc] hut produced likewise a work of a different kind. 

“ At least [written] compiled with integrity. 

“Faults which many tongues [were desirous] would have 
made haste to publish. 

“ But though he [had not] could not boast of much critical 
knowledge, 

“ He [used] waited for no felicities of fancy. 

“ Or had ever elated his [mind] vims to that ideal perfection 

1 X Bboulcl hove thought that Johnson, who }iad felt the beveie affliction from which 
Paniell never recovered, Vfould have preserved this mssage. 

(He omitted it, doubtl^, because ho afterwards learned that, however he might 
have lamented his wife, bis end was hastened by other means.— M.] 
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ffliich every [mind] genius bora to excel is condemned always 
to pursue and never overtake. 

“ The [first great] funJamenial principle of wisdom and of 
virtue.” 

Various J!eatii/ig's in Uu Life Philip.s. 

“ His dreadful [rival] antagonist Pope. 

‘‘ They [have not olten much] are not loaded with thought. 

“ In his translation from Pindar, he [will not be denied to 
have reached] the art of rea fling all the obscurity of the 
Theban bard.” 

Various Headings in the Life (j/'Congkeve. 

“Congreve’s conversation must surely have been at least 
equally pleasing tvith his writings. 

“It apparently [requires] pre-suf poses a familiar knowledge 
of many characters. 

" Reciprocation of [similes] conceits. 

“The dialogue is quick and [various] sparkling. 

“ Love for Inve j a comedy [more drawn from life] of nearer 
alliance to life. 

“ The general character of his miscellanies is, that they shew 
little wit and [no] little virtue. 

“ [Perhaps] certainly he had not the fire requisite for the 
higher species of lyrick poetry.” 

Various Headings in the Life ^Tickell. 

“ [Longed] long wished to peruse it. 

“ At the [accession] arrival of King George. 

“Fiction [unnaturally] unskilfully compounded of Grecian 
deities and Gothick fairies.” 

Various Headings in the Life Akenside. 

"For [another] a different purpose. 

“ [A furious] an unnecessary and outrageous zeal. 

“ [Something which] what he called and thought liberty. 

‘■A [favourer of Innovation] lo^vr of contradiction. 

“ Warburton’s [censure] olyections. 

“ His rage [for liberty] of patriotism. 

“ Mr. Dyson with [a zeal] an ardour of friendship,” 

In the Life of Lyttelton, Johnson seems to have been not 
favourably disposed towards that nobleman. Mrs. Thrale 
suggests that he was offended by Molly Aston’s preference of 
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his Lordship to him.i I can by no means join in tlie censure 
bestowed by J ohnson on his Lordship, whom he calls “ poor 
Lyttelton,” for returninjf thanks to the Critical Reviewers, for 
having ‘‘ kindly commended ” his “ Dialogues of the Dead.” 
Such “acknowledgements (says my friend) never can be proper, 
since they must be paid cither for flattery or for justice.” In 
my opinion, the most upright man, who has been tried on a 
false accusation, may, when he is acquitted, make a bow to hi.s 


1 Let not my reacleis smile to think of JobnsoiA being a cantlulate for feinale favoui ; 
Ml. I’etcr Garrick assured me, that he \vas told by a lady, tb,iL in her opinion Johnaon 
was *‘a ACtineiu^ num^' i3isadvanti>;i‘s of and manner may Lc furirotten, 

where iutebectual pleasure is commuiiic,iicd lt» a susceptible miiul ; and that Juluismt 
was capable of feeltiK; the most delLute and disinterested attachmunlf .ippeais fruin (he 
following letter, wliicb is published by Mi>. Tbrale, udth &ome others to the anme 
per^oHj ^if which (he excellence is not so appsaent : 


“To Miss Ba>Tii»v, 

Jaiiu^iry, i;??* 

“ nEARE.ST MAOAMi 

Though I am afraid your illness leaves you little leisure for the reception of 
airy* civilities, yet 1 cannot forbear to pay you my congratulations on the new veto ; 
and to declare my wishes that yoitr years to come may be many and happy* in this 
wish, indeed, 1 include myself, who luivts none but you on whom my heart reposes ; 
yet surely 1 wish your good, even though your situation were such as should pet mit you 
to cominttiucaie no gratiHcations to, denrcac, dearest Madam, 

** “Your.iic. 

“Sam. JoMNbON. 

[There is here a slight mistake in the text. It was not Molly Aston, but Hill Boothby, 
fur whose alTections Johns<»n and Lord Lyttclion were rival canuidnies. Sec Mts. 
Pioai's '^Anecdotes,'' p. t6a After mentioning the death of Mrs. iMtrherbtot, (who 
w.ib a * ‘ 

ation ( 

management w. ..... - •. { 

lie cold me, she pushed her piety to bigoto’i kcr devotion to enthnsuasm \ that ^she 
somewhat di&quuliAcU heiself for the duties of this life, by her perpetual aspirations 
after the next \ such was, however, the purity of her mind, he said, and such the jfiaces 
lif her manner, that Lord Lyttelton ana he used 10 strive for her preference wuh an 
emulation that occa^oned huurly disgust, and ended in lasting animosity. » ou may 
see (said he to me, when the Poets’ Livts* were printed,) that dear Boothby w at lay 
heart still.'* ^ _ ... 

Mibb Hill Boothby, who was the only daughter of Brook Boothliy, Esq. and nis wue, 
Elimbeth Fitzherbeit, wa.s somewhat older than Johubon*. She was bop October 
1708, and died January in, 175O, Six Letters oddresbcd to her by Jolm^n in the 
year 1755, are printed in Mrs. Piorri's Collectiun ; and a Pms'cr compiled ^oy him on 
her death niny be found in his “Prayen. «id Mcditatioiih. ” Ills afiection for hto 
induced him to preserve and hind up in a vulume thirty-three of her ^ u ^ 

vi'cre purchased from the widow of his servant, Francis Barber, and pubhshea by K. 
Phillips, in 1805. , . > a j 

But highly os he valued this lady, his atttohment to Miss .biwo' Aston, (auerwaias 
hirs. Brodie,) appears to have been '•till more aident. He burned (says Mr& Pioro,) 
many letters in the last week [of UKs life], I am told, and those witten by his mother 
drew from him a flood of tears, when the paper they were ^tten on aU con- 
sumed. Mr. .S.'ihtros saw him cast a melancholy look upon ihcir a^hes, which lie took 
up ami exaniined, to sec if a word was still legible. — Nobody has ever mentioned what 
became of Alias juton's letters, though he once told me himself, Uiey should he the Ift« 
jaipers he would destroy, and added these lines with ti vc*ry faltering voice J 
“ Tiicn fronx his clo^ug thy fotui shall pare, 

And the last pang idmll tear tnce from his heart ; 
f.iire*s idle business at one gasp be o’er, 

The Aluse forgot, and ihou belov'd no more." 

Additions to .Mrs. Pionl’s Collection of Br. 

Johnson's Leitus.^Al. I 
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jury. And when tho.se, who are so much the .arbiters of literary 
merit, as in a considerable degree to influence the publick 
opinion, review an authour’s works, placido htmiiit\ when I am 
afraid mankind in general are belter pleased with severity, he 
may sinely express a grateful sense of their civility. 

la nous headings in tiu Life of Lyttelton. 

“ He srilaced [himself] his grief b)- writing a long poem to 
her memory. 

“ The production rather [of a mind that mean.s well than 
thinks vigorously] as it seems of leisure than of study, rather 
effusions than compositions. 

“His lust literary \yteix\i\ production. 

"[Found the way] under tooh to persuade.” 

As the introduction to his critical examination of the genius 
and writings of Young, he did Mr. Herbert Croft, then a 
Barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, now a clergyman, the honour to 
adopt a Life of Young written by that gentleman, who was the 
friend of Dr. Young’s son, and wished to vindicate him from 
some very erroneous remarks to his prejudice. Mr. Croft’s 
performance was subjected to the revision of Dr. Johnson, as 
appears from the following note to Mr. John Nichols : ^ 

“ This Life of Dr. Young was written by a friend of his son. 
What is crossed with black is expunged by the authour, what 
i.s crossed with red is expunged by me. If you find any thing 
more that can be well omitted, I shall not be sorry to see it 
yet shorter.” 

It has always appeared to me to have a considerable share 
of merit, and to display a pretty successful imitation of John- 
son’s style. When I mentioned this to a very eminent literary 
character,^ he opposed me vehemently, exclaiming, "No, no, 
it is not a good imitation of Johnson; it has all his pomp 
without his force ; it has all the nodosities of the oalt without 
its strength.” This was an image so happy, that one might 
have drought he would have been satisfied with it ; but he was 
not. And setting his mind again to work, he added, with 
exquisite felicity, “It has all the contortions of the Sybil, 
without the inspiration." 

Mr. Croft very properly guards us against supposing that 
Young was a gloomy man ; and mentions, that “ his parish 
was indebted to the good-humour of the authour of the ‘ Night 

r Gwtlonsm's llagajine, Vol. Iv. p. 10. 8 [The lute M, Burke.— M.] 
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Thoughts ’ for an Assembly and a Bowling Green.” A letter 
from a noble foreigner is quoted, in which he is said to have 
been “ very pleasant in conversation.” 

Mr. Langton, who frequently visited him, informs me, that 
there was an air of benevolence in his manner, but that he 
could obtain from him less information than he had hoped to 
receive from one who had lived so much in intercourse with 
the brightest men of what has been called the Augustan Age 
of England ; and that he shewed a degree of eager curiosity 
concerning the common occurrences that were then passing, 
which appeared somewhat remarkable in a inan of such 
intellectual stores, of such an advanced ago, and who had 
retired from life with declared disappointment in his 
expectations. 

An instance at once of his pensive turn of mind, and his 
cheerfulness of temper, appeared in a little story which he him- 
self told to Mr. Langton, when they were walking in his 
garden : “ Here (said he) I had put a handsome sun-dial, with 
this inscription, Sheu fugaces ! which (speaking with a smile) 
was sadly verified, for by the next morning my dial had been 
carried off.”^ 

It gives me much pleasure to observe, that however Johnson 
may have casually talked, yet when he sits, as “an ardent 
judge zealous to his trust, giving sentence " upon the excellent 
works of Young, he allows them tlie high praise to which they 
are justly entitled. “The Universal Passion (says he) is 
indeed a very great performance — his distichs have the weight 
of solid sentiment, and his points the sharpness of resistless 
truth.” 

But I was most anxious concerning Johnson’s decision upon 
“Night Thoughts,” which I esteem as a mass of the grandest 
and richest poetry that human genius has ever produced : and 
was delighted to find this character of that work ; “ In his 
‘ Night Thoughts,’ he has exhibited a very wide display of 
original poetry, variegated with deep reflection and striking 
allusions ; a wilderness of thought, in which the fertility of 
fancy scatters flowers of every hue and of every odour. This 
is one of the few poems in which blank verse could not be 
changed for rhime, but with disadvantage." And afterwards, 

I Tlie late IVli. James Ralph told Lord Macartoeyi that he passed ati evening with X)r. 
Young at L>ord hfelcombe^ {thet^ Mr« Boddington) at Hammerunith^ Doctor 
happening to go out into the garden, Mr* Doddington observed to hinii on bis return, 
that it was a dreadful night, lu* in truth It wfts, there being a violent storm of 
rain and wind. Sir, Oeplied the iJoctoi it is a very fine night. Tua Loro is 

abroad” 
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“ Particular line.s are not to be regarded ; the power is in the 
whole ; and in the whole there is a magnificence like that 
ascribed to Chinese plantation, the magnificence of vast extent 
and endless diversity.” 

But there is in this Poem not only all that Johnson so well 
brings in view, but a power of the Pathetick beyond almost 
any e.xauiple that I have seen. Tie who does not feel his 
nerves shaken, and his heart pierced by many passages in this 
extraordinary work, particularly by that most affecting one, 
which describes the gradual torment suffered by the contem- 
plation of an object of affectionate attachment visibly and 
certainly decaying into dissolution, must be of a hard and 
obstinate frame. 

To all the other excellencies of “ Nioiit Thoughts ” let me 
add the great and peculiar one, that they contain not only the 
noblest sentiments of virtue, and contemplations on immortality, 
but the Christian Sanifice, the Divine Propitiation, with all its 
interesting circumstances, and consolations to “a wounded 
spirit,” solemnly and poetically displayed in such imagery and 
language, as cannot fad to exalt, animate, and soothe the truly 
pious. No book whatever can be recommended to young 
persons, with better hopes of seasoning their minds with vital 
reli^^ioti, than “ Young’s Night Thoughts.” 

In the Life of Swift, it appears to me that Johnson had a 
certain degree of prejudice against that extraordinary man, of 
which I have elsewhere had occasion to speak. Mr, Thomas 
Sheridan imputed it to a supposed apprehension in Johnson, 
that Swift had not been, sufficiently active in obtaining for him 
an Irish degree when it was .solicited,! but of this there was 
not sufficient evidence ; and let me not .presume to charge 
Johnson with injustice, because he did not think so highly of 
the citings of this authour, as I have done from my youth 
upwards. Yet that he had an unfavourable bias is evident, 
were it only from that passage in which he speaks of Swift’s 
practice of saving, as, “ first ridiculous and at last detestable ; ” 
and yet after some examination of circumstances, finds himself 
obliged to own, that “ it will perhaps appear that he only liked 
one mode of expence better than another, and saved merely 
that he might liave something to give." 

One observation which Johnson makes in Swift’s life, should 
be often inculcated : ‘‘It may be justly supposed, that there 
was in his conversation what appears so frequently in his 

1 voU 1. page 74. 
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letters, an affectation of familiarity with the great, an ambition 
of momentary equality, sought and enjoyed by the neglect of 
those ceremonies which custom has established as the barriers 
between one order of society and another. This transgression 
of regularity was by himself and his admirers termed greatness 
of soulj but a great mind disdains to hold any thing by 
courtesy, and therefore never usurps what a lawful claimant 
may take away. He that encroaches on another’s dignity, puts 
himself in his power j he is either repelled with helpless 
indignity, or endured by clemency and condescension." 

Various Readings in the Lift of Swift. 

“ Charity may be persuaded to think that it might be written 
by a man of a peculiar [opinions] character, without ill 
intention. 

“ He did not [disown] deny it. 

“[To] by whose kindness it is not unlikely that he was 
[indebted for] advanced to his benefices. 

“ [With] for this purpose he had recourse to Mr. Harley. 

“ Sharpe, whom he [represents] describes as ‘ the harmless 
tool of others’ hate.’ 

“ Harley rVas slow because he was [irresolute] doubtful. 

“ When [readers were not many] zve were not yet a nation of 
readers. 

“ [Every man who] he that could say he knew him. 

“ Every man of known iiiBuence has' so many [more] petitions 
[than] which he [can] cannot grant, that he must necessarily 
offend more than he [can gratify] gratifies. 

“Ecclesiastical [preferments] benefices. 

“ Swift [procured] contrived an interview. 

“ [As a tvriter] In his works he has given very ' different 
specimens. 

“ On all common occasions he habitually [assumes] affects a 
style of [superiority] arrogance. 

' “ By the, [omission] neglect of those ceremonies. 

“That tiieir merits filled the world [and] or there was 
no [room for] hope ^more.” 

I have not confined myself to the order of the “ Lives,” in 
making my few remarks. Indeed a different order is observed 
in the original publication, and in the collection of Johnson’s 
Works. And should it be objected, that many of my various 
readings are inconsiderable, those who make an objection, will 

II — ♦m* 
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be pleased to consider, that such small particulars are intended 
for those who arc nicely critical in composition, to whom they 
will be an acceptable selection. 

“Spence’s Anecdotes,” which are frei-iiiently quoted and 
referred to in Johnson’s “Lives of the Poets,” are in a manu- 
script collection, made by the Reverend Mr. Joseph Spence,* 
containing a numlier of ])articulars concerning eminent men. 
To each anecdote is marked the name of the person on 
whose authority it is mentioned. This valuable collection is 
the property of the Duke of Newcastle, who upon the applica- 
tion of Sir Lucas Pepys, was pleased to permit it to be put into 
the hands of Dr. Johnson, who I am sorry to think made but 
an awkward return. “Great assistance (says he) has been 
given me by Mr. Spence’s Collection, of which I consider the 
communication as a favour worthy of publick acknowledge- 
ment;” but he has not owned to whom he was obliged; so 
that the acknowledgement is unappropriated to his Grace. 

AVhile the world in general was filled with admiration of 
Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets,” there were narrow circles in 
which prejudice and resentment were fostered, and from which 
attacks of different sorts issued against him.** By some violent 
Whigs he was arraigned of injustice to Milton; by some 
Cambridge men of depreciating Gray ; and his expressing with 
a dignified freedom what he really thought of George, Lord 
Lyttelton, gave offence to some of the friends of that nobleman, 
and particularly produced a declaration of war against him 
from Mrs. Montagu, the ingenious Essayist on Shakspeare, 
between whom and his Lordship a commerce of reciprocal 
compliments had long been carried on. In this war the 
smallest powers in alliance with him were of course led to 
engage, at least on the defensive, and thus I for one, was 
excluded from the enjoyment of “ A Feast of Reason,” such as 
Mr. Cumberland htis described, with a keen, yet just and delicate 
pen, in his “ Observer.” These minute inconveniences gave 
not the least disturbance to Johnson. He nobly said, when I 
talked to him of the feeble, though shrill outcry which had been 
raised, “ Sir, I considered myself as entrusted with a certain 

1 [The ^ev. Joseph Spence A.M. Rector Great Harwood in Buckinghamshire^ and 
Prebendary of Durham, died at Byfleei in Surrey, August no, 1768. He waa a fellow of 
New College in Oxford, and held the olHee of Professor of Poetry in that University from 
179810 i73B»;- M.I 

B From this disreputable class, I except an ingenious, thoaeh not satisfactory defence 
of Hammond, which 1 did not see till lately, by the favour of Its authour, my amiable 
friend, the Reverend Mr. Bevil, who published it without bis name. It is a juvenile per- 
formance, but elegantly written, with classical enthusiasm of sentiment, and yet with a 
becoming modesty, and great respect 'for Br. Johnson. 
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portion of truth. I have given niy opinion .sincerely ; let them 
.shew where they think me wrong.” 

While my friend is thus contemplated in the splendour 
deiived from his last and perhaps most admirable work, I 
introduce him with peculiar propnety as the i;orrespondent of 
AVarren Hastings 1 a man whose regard reflects dignity even 
upon Johnson ; a man, the extent of whose abilities was equal 
to that of his power ; and who, by tho.se who are fortunate 
enough to know him in private life, is admired for his literature 
and taste, and beloved for the candour, moderation, and 
mildness of his character. AVere I capable of paying a 
suitable tribute of admiration to him, I should certainly not 
w'ithhold it at a moment ^ when it is not possible that I should 
be suspected of being an interested flatterer. But how weak 
would be my voice after that of the millions whom he 
governed. His condescending and obliging compliance with 
my solicitation, I with humble gratitude acknowledge ; and 
while by publishing his letter to me, accompanying the valuable 
communication, I do eminent honour to my great friend, I shall 
entirely disregard any invidious suggestions, that as I in some 
degree participate in the honour, 1 have, at the same time, the 
gratification of my own vanity in view. 

“To James Boswell, E?‘J. 

“Park-lane, Dec. 2, 1790. 

“.SIR, 

“I HAVE been fortunately spared the troublesome 
suspense of a long search, to which, in performance of my 
promise, I had devoted this morning, by lighting upon the 
objects of it among the first papers that I laid my hands, on : 
my veneration for your great and good friend, Dr. Johnson, 
and the pride, or I hope something of a better sentiment, 
which I indulge in possessing such memorials of his good will 
towards me, having induced me to bind them in a parcel 
containing other select papers, and labelled with the titles 
appertaining to them, They consist but of three letters, which 
I believe were all that I ever received from Dr. Johnson. Of 
these, one, which was written in quadruplicate, under the 
different dates of its respective dispatches, has already been made 
publick, but not from any communication of mine., This, 
however, I have joined to the reslj and have now the pleasure 

I Januaryi 1751 
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of sending them to you, for the use to which you informed me 
it was your desire to destine them. 

“ My promise was pledged with the condition, that if the 
letters were found to contain any thing which should render 
them improper for the publiclc eye, you would dispense with the 
performance of it. Vou will have the goodness, I am sure, to 
pardon my recalling this stipulation to your recollection, as I 
shall be loth to appear negligent of that obligation which is 
always implied in an epistolary confidence. In the reservation 
of that right I have read them over with the most scrupulous 
attention, but hiive not seen in them the slightest cause on that 
ground to withhold them from you. But, though not on that, 
yet on another ground I own I feel a little, yet but a little, 
reluctance to part with them ; I mean on that of my own credit, 
which I fear will suffer by the information conveyed by them, 
that I was early in the possession of such valuable instructions 
for the beneficial employment of the influence of my late 
station, and (as it may seem) have so little availed myself of 
them. Whether I could, if it were necessaiy, defend myself 
against such an. imputation, it little concerns the world to know. 
I look only to the effect which these relicks may produce, 
considered as evidences of the virtues of their aulhour : and 
believuig that they will be found to display an uncommon 
warmth of private friendship, and a mind ever attentive to the 
improvement and extension of useful knowledge, and solicitous 
for the interests of mankind, I can cheerfully submit to the 
little sacrifice of my otvn fame, to contribute to the illustration 
of so great and venerable a character. They cannot be better 
applied, for that end, than by being entrusted to your hands. 
Allow me, with this offering, to infer from it a proof of the very 
great esteem with which I have the honour to profess myself, 
Sir, 

“Your most obedient, 

“ And most humble servant, 

“ Warren Hastings.” 

“P.S. At some future time, and when you have no further 
occasion for these papers, I shall be obliged to you if you will 
return them.” 

The last of the three letters thus graciously put into my 
hands, and which has already appeared in publick, belongs to 
this year; but I shall previously insert the first two in the 
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order of their dates. They altogether form a grand group in 
my biographical picture. 

“To THE Honourable Warren Hastinos, Esq.- 

“ SIR, 

“ Though I have had but little personal knoivledge of you, 
I have had enough to make me wish for more ; and though it 
be now a long time since I was honoured by your visit, I had 
too much pleasure from it to forget it. By those whom, we 
delight to remember, we are unwilling to be forgotten ; and 
therefore I cannot omit this opportunity of reviving myself in 
your memory by a letter which you will receive from the hands 
of my friend Mr. Chambers a man, whose purity of manners 
and vigour of mind are sufficient to make every thing welcome 
that he brings. 

“ That this is my only reason for writing, will be too apparent 
by the uselessness of my letter to any other purpose. I have 
no questions to ask ; not that I want curiosity after either the 
ancient or present state of regions, in which have been seen all 
the power and splendour of wide-eMended empire ; and which, 
as by some grant of natural superiority, supply the rest of the 
world with almost all that pride desires, and luxury enjoys. 
But my knowledge of them is too scanty to furnish me ivith 
proper topicks of enquiry j I can only wish for information ; and 
hope, that a mind comprehensive like yours will find leisure, 
amidst the cares of your important station, to enquire into many 
subjects of which the European world either thinks not at all, 
or thinks with deficient intelligence and uncertain conjecture. 
I shall hope, that he who once intended to increase the learning 
of his country by the introduction of the Persian language, will 
examine nicely the traditions and histories of the East ; that he 
will survey the wonders of its ancient edifices, and trace the 
vestiges of its ruined cities; and that, at his return, we shall 
know the arts and opinions of a race of men, from whom very 
little has hitherto been derived. 

« You, Sir, have no need of being told by me, how much 
may be added by your attention and ),atronage to experimental 
knowledge and natural history. There are arts of manufucture 
practised in the countries in which you preside, which are yet 
very imperfectly known here, either- to .'irtificers or philosophers. 
Of the natural productions, animate and inanimate, we yet have 

i Afterwiirds Sir Robert Chumbers, one of bts Majesty’s Judees in India, 
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so little intelligence, that our books are filled, I fear, with 
conjectures about things which an Indian peasant knows by 
his senses. 

“ Many of those things my first wish is to see ; my second to 
know, by .such accounts as a man like you will be able to give. 

“ As I have not skill to ask proper questions, I have like- 
wise no such acce.s.s to great men as can enable me to send you 
my political information. Of the agitations of an unsettled 
government, and the struggles of a feeble ministry, care is 
doubtless taken to give you more exact accounts than I can 
obtain. If 3’ou are inclined to interest yourself much in publick 
transactions, it is no misfortune to you to be distant from them. 

“That literature is not totally forsaking us, and that your 
favourite language is not neglected, will appear from the book,^ 
which I should have pleased myself more with sending, if I 
could have presented it bound : but time was wanting. I beg, 
however. Sir, that you will accept it from a man very desirous 
of your regard ; and that if you think me able to gratify you by 
any thing more important you will employ me. 

“ I am now going to take leave, perhaps a very long leave, 
of my dear Mr. Chambers. ITial he is going to live where you 
govern, may justly alleviate the regret of parting ; and the hope 
of seeing both him and you again, which I am not willing to 
mingle with doubt, must at present, comfort as it can, Sir, 
“Your most humble servant, 

“Sa.m. Johnson.” 

"Matcli 30, 1774." 

“To THE Same. 

“ SIR, 

“ Being informed that by the departure of a ship, there is 
now an opportunity of writing to Bengal, I am unwilling lo slip 
out of your memory by my own negligence, and therefore take 
the liberty of reminding you of my existence, by sending you a 
book which is not yet made publick. 

“ I have lately visited a region less remote, and less illustrious 
than India, which afforded some occasions for speculation. 
What has occurred to me, I have put into the volume,**, of which 
I beg your acceptance. 

"Men in your station seldom have presents totally dis- 
interested ; my book is received, let me now make my request. 

“There is, Sir, somewhere within your, government, a young 

1 Jones’s '* Persian Gntminar.” 

2 Joumesr to the Western Islands of Sc4t!arid> 
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adventurer, one Chauncey Lawrence, whose father is one of my 
oldest friends. Be pleased to shew the young man what 
countenance is fit, whether he wants to be restrained by your 
authority, or encouraged by your favour. Hi.s father is now 
President of the College of Physicians, a man venerable for liis 
knowledge, and more venerable for his virtue. 

I wish you a pro.sperous government, a safe returi’. and a 
long enjoyment of plenty and tranquillity. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“Your most obedient, 

“And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.’’ 

"IjOiiJon, iJec. 20, 1774." , 

To THE Same. 

“Tan. 9. 1781. 

“sir, 

"Amidst the importance and multiplicity of affairs in 
which your great office engages you, I take the liberty of 
recalling your attention fora moment to literature, and will not 
prolong the interruption by an apology which your character 
makes needless. 

“ Mr. Hoole, a gentleman long known, and long esteemed 
in the India-House, after having translated Tasso, has under- 
taken- Ariosto. How well he is qualified for his undertaking 
he has already shewn. He is desirous; Sir, of your favour in 
promoting his proposals, and flatters me by supposing that my 
testimony may advance his interest. 

“ It is a new thing for a clerk of the India-House tb translate 
poets ; — it is new for a Governor of Bengal'to patronize learning. 
Thai he may find his ingenuity rewarded, and that learning 
may flourish under your protection, is the wish of, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson."' 

I .wrote to him in February, complaining of having, been 
troubled by a recurrence of the perplexing question of Liberty- 
and Necessity; — and mentioning that I hoped soon to meeh 
Iqn^ again in J.ondon. 

“To James Boswrui,, Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“I HOPED you bad got rid or all this hypocrisy ofmisery.- 
What have you to do with Liberty and Necessity? Or what; 
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more than to hold your tongue about it? Do not doubt but I 
shall be most heartily glad to see you here again, for I love 
every part about you but your affectation of distress. 

“ I have at last finished my Lives, and have laid up for you 
a load of copy, all out of order, so that it will amuse you a long 
time to set it right. Come to me, my dear Bozzy, and let us 
be as happy as we can. We will go again to the Mitre, and 
tall: old times over. 

“I am, dear Sir, 

“Yours affectionately, 

‘'M.irch 14, 17S1.” “Sam. Johnson.” 

On Monday, March 19, I arrived in London, and on 
Tuesdify, the 20th, met him in Fleet-street, walking, or rather 
Indeed moving along ; for his peculiar march is thus described 
in a very just and picturesque manner, in a short Life ^ of him 
published very soon after his death : — “ When he walked the 
streets, what with the constant roll of his head, and the con- 
comitant motion of his body, he appeared to make his way by 
that motion, independent of his feet.” That he was often much 
stared at while he advanced in this manner, may easily be 
believed ; but it was not safe to make sport of one so robust 
as he was. Mr. Langton saw him one day, in a fit of absence, 
by a sudden start, drive the load off a porter’s back, and walk 
forward briskly, without being conscious of what he had done. 
The porter was very angry, but stood still, and eyed the huge 
figure with much earnestness, till he was satisfied that his wisest 
course was to be quiet, and take up his burthen again. 

Our accidental meeting in the street after a long separation, 
was a pleasing surprize to us both. He stepped aside with me 
into Falcon-court, and made kind enquiries about my family, 
and as we were in a hurry going different ways, I promised to 
call on him next day ; he said he was engaged to go out in 
the morning. “Early, Sir?” said I. Johnson. “Why, Sir, a 
London morning does not go with the sun.” 

T waited on him next evening, and he gave me a great portion 
of his original manuscript of his “ Lives of the Poets,” which 
he had preserved for me. 

1 found on visiting his friend, Mr. Thrale, that he was now 
verjf ill, and had removed, I suppose by the solicitation ol 

1 FttbHsbed by K«Arsley, with tius w«U*c])0!(en motto : 

" — From his emdle 

He was a Scholar, and a ripe and good one : 

And to add greater honours to his age 

Than man could give hlia» he died feaizDg Heaven/''— S iiakspearBs 
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Mrs. Thrale, to a house in Grosvenot-square. I -was sorry to 
see him sadly changed in his appearance. 

He told me I might now have the pleasure to see Dr. 
Johnson drink wine again, for he had lately returned to it. 
When I mentioned this to Johnson, he said, “I drink it now 
sometimes, but not socially.” The first evening that I was 
with him at Thrale’s, I observed he poured a large quantity of 
it into a glass, and swallowed it greedily. Every thing about 
his character and manners rras forcible and violent ; there 
never was any moderation ; many a day did he fast, many a 
year did he refrain from wine ; but when he did eat, it was 
voraciously ; when he did drink wine, it was copiously. He 
could practise abstinence, but not temperance. 

Mrs. Thrale and I had a dispute, whether Shakspeare or 
Milton had drawn the most admirable picture of a man,* I 
was for Shakspeare ; Mrs, Thrale for Milton ; and after a fair 
hearing, Johnson decided for my opinion.® 

I told him of one of Mr. Burke’s playful .sallies upon Dean 
Marlay : ® “ I don't like the Deanery of Perns, it sounds so like a 
barren tide." — "Dr. Heath should have it,” said I. Johnson 
laughed, and condescending to trifle in the same mode of 
conceit, suggested Dr. Moss. 

He said, ” Mrs. Montagu has dropt me. Now, Sir, there are 
people whom one should like very well to drop, but w'ould not 
wish to be dropped by." He certainly was vain of the society 
of ladies, and could make himself very agreeable to them, when 
he chose it \ Sir Joshua Reynolds agreed with me that he could. 


1 Shakspeare makes Hamlet thus describe his father : 

See what a grace wns seated on this brow : 
Hyperion's curls, (he {rtmt of Jove himself, 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 
A station like tiie herald Jireicury ^ 
HeW'lighted on a heaven-kibung hill^ 

A combination, and a foiiu, indeed^ 

^Vhure every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man." 


l^tihon thus pourtr^ys our first parent, Adam: 

** His fair large front and eye sublime declar'd 
Absolute rule } and hy^cinthin lucks 
Kound from his p»rt^ forelock manly hitog 
Clust'xing, but not bene»itU bib shouldeis broad.'* 


[The latter part of this description, “but not beneath,’* &c. may very probably be 
Obcribed to Alilton's prejudices in favour of the Puritans, who bad a great aversion to 
hair.“*M«} 

is strange, that the picture drawn by the unlearned Snakspearej should be full of 
classical images, and that by the learned Milton, vmd of them.~Milton’8 descrijption 
appears to me more picturesque. — K basnbv. 

8 iDr. Richard Marlay, afterwards Lord Bishop of Waterford: a very .amiable, 
benevolent, and ingenious mam He was chosen a member of tlie Lxtsbarv Clur in 
1777, and died in Dublin, July a, iBoa, in his 7Sth year.-^M.! . 
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Mr. Gibbon, with his usual sneer, controverted it, pernaps in 
resentment of Johnson's having talked with some disgust of his 
ugliness, which one would think a fbilosoplur would not mind. 
Dean Marlay wittily observed, “A lady may be vain, when she 
can turn a wolf-dog into a lap-dog.” 

The election for Ayrshire, my own county, was this .spring 
tried upon a petition, before a Committee of the House of 
Commons. 1 was one of the Counsel for the .sitting member, 
and took the liberty of previously stating different points to 
Johnson, who never failed to .see them clearly, and to supply me 
with some good hints. He dictated to me the following note 
upon the registration of deeds : 

“All laws are made for the convenience of the con]munity; 
what is legally done, should be legally recorded, that the state 
of things may be known, and that wherever evidence is requisite, 
evidence may be had. For this reason, the obligation to frame 
and establish a legal register is enforced by a legal penalty, 
which penalty is the want of that perfection and plenitude of 
right which a register would give. Thence it follows, that this 
is not an objection merely legal -, for the reason on which the 
law stands being equitable, makes' it an equitable objection." 

“•This (said he) you rpust enlarge on, when speaking tO' the 
Committee. You- roust not argue there, as if you werq arguing 
in the schools j close reasoning will not fix their attentignpyou 
must say the same thing over and over again, in different words. 
If you say. it but once, they miss, it in a moment, of inattention. 
It is unjust, Sir, to censure lawyers for multiiilying words, when 
they argue ; it is often, mcessary for them to multiply words." 

His notion of the duty of a member of Parliament, sitting 
upon an election-committee, was very high ; and when he was 
told of a gentleman upon one of those committees, who read 
the newspapers part of the time, and slept the rest, while the 
merits of a vote were examined by the counsel ; and as an 
excuse, when challenged by the chairman fgr such behaviour, 
bluntly answered, "I had, made up my mind upon that case;" 
— Johnson, with, an indignant contempt, said; “ If he was such 
a rpgue.as to make up, his mind upop a case without, hearing it, 
he should not have been such a fool as to tell it." — “I think 
(said Mr. .Dudley, I,ong. now. Ngrth) tfie D.octpr has, pretty 
plainly made him out to be both rogue and fool;” 

Johnson’s profound' reverence for the Hierarchy made him 
expect from Bishops the highest degree of decorupi ; be tvgs 
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ofiended even at their going to taverns; “A bishop (said he) 
has nothing to do at a tippling-house. It is not indeed im- 
moral in him to go to a tavern; neither would it be im- 
moral in him to whip a top in Grosvenor-squaxe ; but, if he 
did, I hope the boys would fall upon him, and apply the whip 
to him. There are gradations in conduct ; there is morality, — 
decency, — propriety. None of these should be violated by a 
bishop. A bishop should not go to a house where he may 
meet a youn,; fellow leading out a wench.” Boswell. “ Rut. 
Sir, every tavern does not admit women.” Johnson. “Depend 
upon it, Sir, any tavern will admit a well-drest man and a well- 
drest woman ; they will not perhaps admit a woman whom 
they see every night walking by their door, in the street. But 
a well-drest man may lead in a well drest woman to any tavern 
in London. Taverns sell meat and drink, and will sell them to 
any body who can eat and can drink. You may as Avell say, 
that a mercer will not sell silks to a woman of the town." 

He also disapproved of bishops going to routs, at least of 
their staying at them longer than their presence commanded 
respect. He mentioned a particular bishop. “ Poh 1 (said Mrs, 
Thrale) the Bishop of is never minded at a rout.” Bos- 

well. When a bishop places himself in a situation where he 
has no distinct character, and is of no consequence, he degrades 
the dignity of his order," Johnson. “ Mr. Boswell, Madam, 
has said it as correctly as it could be.” 

Nor was it only in the dignitaries of the Church that Johnson 
required a particular decorum and delicacy of behaviour ; he 
justly considered that the clergy, as persons set apart for the 
sacred office of serving at the altar, and impressing the minds of 
men with the awful concerns of a future state, should be some- 
what more serious than the generality of mankind, and have ii 
suitable composure of manners. A due sense of the dignity of 
their profession, independent of higher motives, will ever 
pret'ent them from losing their distinction in an indiscriminate 
sociality ; and did such as affect this, know how much it lessens 
them in the eyes of those whom they think to please by it, they 
would feel themselves much mortified. 

Johnson, and his friend, Beauclerk, were once together in 
company with several clergymen, who thought that they should 
appear to advantage, by assuming the lax jollity of men of the 
world j which, as it may be observed in similar cases, they 
carried to noisy excess. Johnson, who they expected would be 
entertained, sat grave and silent for some time ; at last, turning 
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to Beauclerk, he said, I13' no means in a whisper, “ Tliis merri- 
ment of parsons is mighty offensive.” 

Even tlie dress of a clerg3'man should be in character, and 
nothing can be more despicable than conceited attempts at 
avoiding the appearance of the clerical order ; attempts, which 
are as ineffectual as they are pitiful. Dr. Porteus, now Bishop 
of London, in his excellent charge when presiding over the 
diocese of Chester, justly animadverts upon this subject j and 
observes of a reverend fop, that he “ can be but half a beau," 

Addison, in “ The fspectator,” has given us a fine portrait of 
a clergyman, who is supposed to be a member of his Club ] and 
Johnson has exhibited a model, in the character of Mr. Mudge,^ 
which has escaped the collectors of his works, but which he 
owned to me, and which indeed he shewed to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds at the time when it was written. It bears the genuine 
marks of Johnson’s best manner, and is as follows : 

“ The Reverend Mr. Zachariah Mitdge, Prebendary of Exeter, 
and Vicar of St. Andrew’s in Pl3'mouth ; a man equally eminent 
for his virtues and abilities, and at once beloved as a companion 
and reverenced as a pastor. He had that general curiosity to 
which no kind of knowledge is indifferent or superfluous j and 
that general benevolence by which no order of men is hated or 
despised. 

" His principles both of thought and action were great and 
comprehensive. By a solicitous examination of objections, and 
judicious comparison of opposite arguments, he attained what 
enquiry never gives but to industry and perspicuity, a firm and 
unshaken settlement of conviction. But his firmness was with- 
out a-sperity ; for, knowing with how much difficulty truth was 
sometimes found, he did not wonder that man3r missed it. 

“The. general course of his life was determined by his 
professioh; he studied the sacred volumes in the original 
languages j with what diligence and success, his Notes upon the 
. Psalms give sufficient evidence. He once endeavoured to add 
the knowledge of Arabrick to that of Hebrew ; but finding his 
thoughts too much diverted from other studies after some time 
desisted from his purpose. 

“ His discharge of parochial duties was exemplary. Plow his 
Sermons were composed, may be learned from the excellent 
volume which he has given to the publick \ but how they were 
delivered, can be known only to. those that lieard them ; for as 
he appeared in the pulpit, words will not easily describe him. 

r See Vol i. p. *33. 
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His deliverj’, though unconstrained, was not negligent, and 
though forcible was not turbulent; disdaining anxious nicety of 
emphasis, and laboured artifice of action, it captivated the 
hearer by its natural dignity, it roused the sluggish, and fixed 
the volatile, and detained the mind upon the subject, without 
directing it to the speaker. 

“ The grandeur and solemnity of the preacher did not 
intrude upon his general behaviour ; at the table of his friends 
he was a companion communicative and attentive, of unaffected 
manners, of manly cheerfulness, willing to please, and easy to 
be pleased. His acquaintance was universally solicited, and his 
presence obstructed no enjoyment which religion did not forbid. 
Though studious he was popular; though argumentative he 


was modest ; though inflexible he was candid ; and though 
metaphysical yet orthodox." ^ 


On Friday, March 30, I dined with him at Sir Joshua 


Reynolds’s, with the Earl of Charlemont, Sir Annesley Stewart, 
Mr. Eliot, of Port-Eliot, Mr. Burke, Dean Marlay, Mr. Langton ; 
a most agreeable day, of which I regret that every circumstance 
is not preserved; but it is unreasonable to require such a 
multiplication of felicity. 


Mr. Eliot, with whom Dr. Walter Harte had travelled, talked 
to us of his “History of Gustavus Adolphus," which he said 
was a very good book in the German translation. Johnson. 
" Harte was excessively vain. He put copies of his book in 
manuscript into the hands of Lord Chesterfield and Lord 
Granville, that they might revise it. Now how absurd was 
it to suppose that two such noblemen would revise so 
big a manuscript. Poor man 1 he left Jnndon the day of fhe 
publication of his book, that he might be out of the way of the 
great praise he was to receive ; and he was ashamed to return, 
when he found how ill his book liad succeeded. It was unlucky 


in coming out on the same day with Robertson’s ‘ History of 
Scotland.’ His husbandry, however, is good.” BoswELt. “ So 
he was filter for that than for heroick histoiy : he did well, 
when he turned his sword into a plough-share.” 

Mr. Eliot mentioned a curious liquor peculiar to his country, 
which the Cornish fishermen drink. They call it Mahogany ; 


and it is made of two parts gin, and one part treacle, well 
beaten together. I begged to have some of it made, which was 


1 *'LondonChromc]e|''May3,>t76o. This respectable man is there mentlwied to have 
died on the sd of April mat year, at ColHect, the seat of Tliomas Veale, Esq. in his way 
to London 
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done with proper skill by Mr. liliot. I thought it very good 
liLiuor ; and said it was a counterpart of what is called 
I^orria\i^e in the Highlands of Scotland, which is a mixture of 
whisky tind honey. Johnson said, “ilial must be a better 
liquor than the Cornish, for both its component parts are 
better.” He also observed, “Mahogany must be a modern 
name ; for it i.s not long .since the wood called mahogany was 
known in this country.” I mentioned his scale of liquors ; — 
claret for boys, — port for men, — brandy for heroes. “ Then 
(said Mr. Burke) let me have claret: 1 love to be a boy ; to 
have the careless gviiety of boyish days.” Johnson. “ 1 .should 
drink claret too, it it would give me that; but it does not : it 
neither makes boys men, nor men boys. You’ll be drowned 
by it, before it has any effect upon you.” 

I ventured to mention a ludicrous paragraph in the news- 
papers, that Dr. Johnson wus learning to dance of Vestris. 
Lord Charlemont, wishing to excite him to talk, proposed in a 
whisper, that he should be asked, whether it was true. “ Shall 
I ask him? ” s.aid his Lordship. We were, by a great majority, 
clear for the experiment. Upon which his Lordship very 
gravely, and with a courteous air said, " Pray, Sir, is it true that 
you are taking lessons of Vestris ? " This was ri.sking a good 
deal, and required the boldness of a General of Irish Volunteers 
to make the attempt. John.son was at first startled, and in 
some heat answered, “ How can your Lordship ask so simple a 
question ? ” But immediately recovering himself, whether from 
unwillingness to be deceived, or to appear deceived, or whether 
from real good humour, he kept up the joke : “ Nay, but if any 
body were to answer the paragraph, and contradict it, I’d have 
a reply, and w'ould say, that he who contradicted it was no 
friend either to Vestris or me. For why should not Dr. John- 
son add to his other powers a little corporeal agility ? Socrates 
learnt to dance at an advanced age, and Cato learnt Greek at 
an advanced age.. Then it might proceed to say, that this 
Johnson, not content with dancing on the ground, might dance 
on the rope j and they might introduce the elephant dancing 
on the rope. A nobleman ^ wrote a play, called ‘ Love in a 
hollow Tree.’ He found out that it was a bad one, and there- 
fore wished to buy up all the copies, and burn them. The 
Duchess of Marlborough had kept one; and when he was 
against her at an election, she had a new edition of it printed, 
tind prefixed to it, as a frontispiece, an elephant dancing on a 

^ WiUUm, the first Viscount Grimston. 
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rope ; to shew, that his Lordship’s writing comedy was as 
auk ward as an elephant dancing on a rope.” 

On Sunday, April i, I dined with him at Mr. Thrale’s, with 
Sir Philip jenning.s Clerk and Mr. Perkins,^ who had the 
.superintendence of Mr. Thrale’s brewery, with a salary' of live 
hundred pounds a year. Sir Philip had the appearance of a 
gentleman of ancient family, well advanced in life. He wore 
his own white hair in a bag of goodly size, a black velvet coat, 
with an embroidered waistcoat, and vary rich laced ruffles ; 
which Mrs. Thrale said were old fashioned, but which, for that 
rea-son, I thought the more respectable, more like a Tory ; yet 
Sir Philip was then in Opposition in Parliament. “Ah, Sir, 
(said Johnson,) ancient ruffles and modern principles do not 
agree.” Sir Philip defended fhe Opposition to the American 
war ably and with temper, and 1 joined him. He said, the 
majority of the nation was against the ministry. Johnson. 
“A bib am against the ministry ; but it is for having too little 
of that, of which Opposition thinks they have too much. Were 
I minister, if any man wagged his finger against me, he should 
be turned out ; for that which it is in the power of government 
to give .'at pleasure to one or to another, should be given to the 
supporters of Government. If you will not oppose at the 
e.vpence of losing your place, your opposition will not be honest, 
you will feel no serious grievance ; and the present opposition 
is only a contest to get what others have. Sir Robert Walpole 
acted as I would do. As to the American war, the smse of the 
nation is wf/A the ministry. The majority of those who can 
uvdintand is with it ; the majority of those who can only hear, 
is against it j and as those who can only hear are more numerous 
than those who can understand, and Opposition is always 
loudest, a majority of the rabble will be for Opposition.” 

This boisterous vivacity entertained us : but the truth in my 
opinion was, that those who could understand the best were 
against the American war, as almost every man, now is, when 
the question has been coolly considered. 

Mrs. Thrale gave high praise to Mr. Dudley Long, (now 
North.) Johnson. “Nay, my. dear lady, don’t talk so. 
Mr. Long’s character is very short. It is nothing. He fills a 
chair. He is a man of genteel appearance, and that is all.® I 

1 VgL i/p. 506. 

- Here johnscui 'condtiscended to piny upon tho words Long and short* UctK dxd 

he ktiou^ owing to Mr. Long's reserve jn hie presence, he was talking thus of a 
centlemnn distinguished amongst his acqualotanee, for acuteness of wit ; one ' to whom I 
think the FrenA expression, “// desprit*" is jurticidarly suited. He has 
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know nobody who blasts by praise as you do : for whenever 
there is exaggerated praise, every body is set against a charac- 
ter. They are provoked to attack it. Now there is Pepys ; ‘ 
you praised that man with such disproportion, that I was 
incited to lessen him, perhaps more than he deserves. His 
blood is upon your head. By the same principle, your malice 
defeats itself ; for your censure is too violent. And yet 
(looking to her with a leering smile) she is the first woman 
in the world, could she but restrain that wicked tongue of 
hers; — she would be the only woman, could she but com- 
mand that little w'hirligig.’’ 

Upon the subject of exaggerated praise I took the liberty to 
say, that I thought there might be very high praise given to a 
known character which deserved it, and therefore it would not 
be exaggerated. Thus, one might say of Mr. Edmund Burke, 
he is a very Avonderful man. Johnson. “No, Sir, you would 
not be safe, if another man had a mind perversely to contra- 
dict. He might answer, ‘ Where is all the wonder ? Burke is, 
to be sure, a man of uncommon abilities, with a great quantity 
of matter in his mind, and a great fluency of language in his 
mouth. But we are not to be stunned and astonished by him.’ 
So you see. Sir, even Burke would suifer, not from any fault of 
his own, but from your folly.” 

Mrs. Thrale mentioned a gentleman who had acquired a 
fortune of four thousand a year in trade, but was absolutely 
miserable, because he could not talk in company ; so miserable, 
that he was impelled to lament his situation in the street to 
****** Avhom he hates, and who he knows despises him. 
“ I am a most unhappy man (said he). I am invited to 
conversations. I go to conversations ; but, alas ! I have no 
conversation.” — Johnson. “Man commonly cannot be success- 
ful in different Avays. This gentleman has spent, in getting 
four thousand pounds a year, the time in which he might have 
learnt to talk ; and now he cannot talk.” Mr. Perkins made a 
shrewd and droll remark :■ “ If he had got his four thousand a 
year as a mountebank, he might have Icamt to talk at the same 
time that he was getting his fortune.” 

gratified me by mentioning that he heard Dr, Johnson say, ‘*Sir, if I were to lose 
Boswell, it would be a hinb amputatciU" 

1 William Wellw Pepys, Ssq. one of the ^tasters in the High Court of Chancery, and 
well known in polite circles. My acquaintance with liim is not sufficient to enable me to 
speak of him from my own jud^ent. But I know that both at Eton and Oxford he 
was the intimate friend of the late Sir Jamep Macdonald, the Ataralius of Scotland, 
whose extraordinary talents, learning, and virtues, will ever be remembered with admira- 
tion and regret. 
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Some other gentlemen came in. The conversation concern- 
ing the person whose character Dr. Johnson had treated so 
slightingl}’, as he did not know his merit, was resumed. 
Mrs. Thrale said, “ You think so of him. Sir, because he is 
quiet, and does not exert himself with force. You’ll be saying 
the same thing of Mr. *■***■* there, who sits as quiet — This 
was not well bred ; and Johnson did not let it pass without 
correction. “ Nay, Madam, what right have you to talk thus ? 
Jloth Mr. **'=*•*■ and I have reason to take it ill. You may talk 
so of Mr. **‘‘'** ■ but why do you make >/ie do it ? Have I said 
anything against Mr. ***** ? You have set him, that I might 
shoot him ; but I have not shot him.” 

One of the gentlemen said, he had seen three folio volumes 
of Dr. Johnson’s sayings collected by me. ‘‘ T must put you 
right, Sir, (said I ;) for I am very exact in authenticity. You 
could not see folio volumes, for I have none : you might have 
seen some in quarto and octavo. This is an inattention which 
one should guard against.” Johnson. “Sir, it is a want of 
concern about veracity. He does not know that he saw 
volumes. If he had seen them he could have remembered 
their size.” 

Mr. Thrale appeared very lethargick to-day. I saw him again 
on Monday evening, at which time he was not thought to 
be in immediate danger ; but early in the morning of Wednes- 
day the 4th, he expired. Johnson was in the house, and thus 
mentions the event : “I felt almost the last flutter of his pulse, 
and looked for the last time upon the face that for fifteen years 
had never been turned upon me but with respect and 
benignity.” ‘ Upon that day there was a Cat/ of the Literary 
Cluu ; but John.son apologised for his absence by the following 
note : 

“AfE. Johnson Itnows that Sir Joshua Reynolds and the 
other gentlemen will excuse his incompliance with the Call, 
when they are told tliat Mr. Thrale died this morning.” 

“ Wednesday." 

Mr. Thrale’s death was a very essential loss to Johnson, who, 
although he did not foresee all that afterwards liappened,' was 
sufficiently convinced that the comforts which Mr. Thrale’.s 

1 Pmyen} and p. 191* 

{Johnson’s expres&ions on this occasion remind tis of Isaac Walton's eulogy on Whit* 
gift, in his Life of Hooker.—*" He lived — — —to be present at the CKpiraubn of her 
TQ. Elizabeth's] lost breath, and to liehold the closing of those eyes that mid long looked 
ui^bn him with reverence and affection." — KfiMtNBY.j 
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family afforded him, would now in a great measure cease. He, 
however, continued to shew a kind attention to his widow and 
children as long as it was acceptable : and he took upon him, 
with a very earnest concern, the office of one of his executors, 
the importanre of which seemed greater than usual to him, 
from his circumstances having been always such, that he had 
scarcely any share in the real business of life. His friends of 
the Club were in hopes that Mr. Thrale might have made a 
liberal provision for him for his life, which, as Mr. Thrale left 
no son, and a very large fortune, it would have been highly to 
his honour to have done; and, considering Dr. Johnson’s age, 
could not have been of long duration; but he bequeathed 
him only two hundred pounds, tvhich was the legacy given to 
each of hi.s executors. I could not but be somewhat diverted 
by hearing Johnson talk in a pompous manner of his new 
office, and particularly of the concerns of the brewery, which it 
was at last resolved should be sold. Lord Lucan tells a very 
good story, which, if not precisely exact, is certainly chatacter- 
istical: that when the sale of Thrale’s brewery was going 
forward, Johnson appeared bustling about, with an ink-horn 
and pen in his button-hole, like on excise-man ; and on being 
asked what he really considered to be the value of the property 
which was to be disposed of, answered, “ We are not here to 
Sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the potentiality of growing 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice,” , 

On Friday, April 6, he carried me to dine at a club, which, 
at his desire, had been lately formed at the Queen’s Arms, in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard. He told Mr. Hoole, that he wished 
to have a City Club, and asked him to collect one ; but, said 
he, “ Don’t let them be patriots^ The company were to-day 
very sensible, well-behaved men. I have preserved only two 
particulars of his conversation. He said he was glad Lord 
George Gordon had escaped, rather than that a precedent 
should be established for hanging a man for constructive 
treason ; which, in consistency with liis true, manly, constitu- 
tional Toryism, he con.sidered would be a dangerous engine of 
arbitrary power. And upon its being mentioned that an 
opulent and very indolent Scotch nobleman, who totally 
resigned the management of his affairs to a man of knowledge 
and abilities, had claimed some merit by saying, “ The next 
best thing to managing a man’s own affairs well, is being 
sensible of incapacity, and not attempting it, but having full 
confidence in one who can do it : ” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, this is 
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paltry. There is a midfile course. Let a man give applica- 
tion ; and depend upon it he will soon get above a despicable 
state of helplessness, and attain the power of acting for 
himself.” 

On Saturday, April 7, I dined with him at Mr. Hoole’s with 
Governour Bouchier and Captain Orme, both of whom had 
been long in the East-Tndies ; and being men of good sense 
and observation, were very entertaining. Johnson defended the 
oriental regulation of different casts of men,^ which was objected 
to as totally destructive of the hopes of ri.sing in society by 
personal merit. He shewed that there was a prindph in it 
sufficiently plausible by analogy. “ We see (said he) in metals 
that there are different species; and so likewise in animals, 
though one species may hot differ very widely from another, as 
in the species of dogs, — the cur, the spaniel, the mastiff. The 
Bramins are the mastiffs of mankind.” 

On Thursday, April 12 , 1 dined with him at a Bishop’s, where 
were Sir Joshua Re)’nolds, Mr. Berenger, and some more com- 
pany. He had dined the day before at another Bishop’s. I 
have unfortunately recorded none of his conversation at the 
Bishop’s where we dined together: but I have preserved his 
ingenious defence of his dining twice abroad in Passion-week ; 
a laxity, in which I am convinced he would not have indulged 
himself at the time ivhen he wrote his solemn paper in “ The 
Rambler,” upon that awful season. It appeared to me, that by 
being much more in company, and enjoying more luxurious 
living, he had contracted a keener relish for pleasure, and was 
consequently less rigorous in his religious rites. This he would 
not acknowledge ; but he reasoned with admirable sophistry, as 
follows : “ Why, Sir, a Bishop’s calling company together in 
this week, is, to use the vulgar phrase, not the thing: But you 
must consider laxit}' is a bad thing ; but preciseness is also a 
bad thing ; and your general character may be more hurt by 
prect.seness than by dining with a Bishop in Passion-week. 
There might be a handle for reflection. It might be said, ‘ He 
refuses to dine with a Bishop in Passion-week, but was three 
Sundays absent from church.”’ Boswell. “Very true, Sir. 
But suppose a man to be uniformly of good conduct, would it 
not be better that he should refuse to dine with a Bishop in this 
week, and so not encourage a bad practice by his example?" 
Johnson. “ IVhy, Sir, you are to consider whether you might 
not do more harm by lessening the influence of a Bishop’s 

1 [Rajapouts, the military cost ; the Bramins, pticiiick and abstemious.— ’KBARlfEV.] 
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character by your disapprobation in refusing him, than by going 
to him.” 


“To Mrs. Lucv Porter, in Lichfield. 

“dear madam, 

“ Life is full of troubles. I have just lost my dear friend 
Thrale. I hope he is happy ; but I have had a great loss. I 
am otherwise pretty well. I require some care of myself, but 
that care is not ineffectual j and when I am out of order, ] 
think it often my own fault. 

“ The spring is now making quick advances. As it is the 
sea.son in which the whole world is enlivened and invigorated, 
I hope that both you and 1 shall partalce of its benefits. My 
desire is to see Lichfield ; but being left executor to my friend, 
I know not whether I can be spared ; but I will try, for it is 
now long since we saw one another, and how little we can 
promise ourselves many more interviews, we are taught by 
hourly examples of mortality. Let us try to live so as that 
mortality may not be an evil. Write to me soon, my dearest ; 
your letters will give me great pleasure. 

“ I am sorry that Mr. Porter has not had his box ; but by 
sending it to Mr. Mathias, who very readily undertook its 
conveyance, I did the best I could, and perhaps before now he 
has it. 

“ Be .TO kind as to make my compliments to my friends ; I 
have a great value for their kindness, and hope to enjoy it 
before summer is past. Do write to me. — I am, dearest love, 

“ Youi' most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, April 12, 1781." 

On Friday, April 13, being Good-Fridny, I went to St. 
Clement’s church with him as usual. There I saw. again his old 
fellow-collegian, Edwards, to whom I said, “I think, Sir, Dr. 
Johnson and you meet only at Church.” " Sir, (said he,) it is 
the best place we can meet in, except Heaven, and I hope we 
shall meet there too.’’ _ Dr. Johnson told me, that there was 
very little communication between Edwards and him, after their 
unexpected renewal of acquaintance. “But (said he, smiling) 
he met me once, and said, ‘ I am told yqii have written a very 
pretty book called TAt RamUer.' I w^s unwilling that he 
should leave the world in total darkness, and sent him a set.” 
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Mr. Berenger visited him to-day, and was very pleasing. 
W'e talked of an evening society for conversation at a house in 
town, of which we were all members, but of which Johnson said, 
“It will never do, Sir. There is nothing served about there, 
neither tea, nor coffee, nor lemonade, nor any thing whatever ; 
and depend upon it, Sir, a man does not love to go to a place 
from whence he comes out exactly as he went in." I 
endeavoured for argument’s sake, to maintain that men of 
learning and talents might have very good intellectual society, 
without the aid of any little gratifications of the senses. 
Berenger joined with Johnson, and said, that without these any 
meeting would be dull and insipid. He would therefore have 
all the slight refreshments ; nay, it would not be amiss to have 
some cold meat, and a botde of trine upon a side-board. “ Sir, 
(said Johnson to me, with an air of triumph,) Mr. Berenger 
knows the world. Every body loves to have good things 
furnished to them without any trouble. I told Mrs. Thrale 
once, that as she did not choose to have card-tables, she should 
have a profusion of the best sweetmeats, and she would be sure 
to have company enough come to her." I agreed with my 
illustrious friend upon this subject ; for it has pleased God to 
make man a composite animal, and where there is nothing to 
refre-sh the body, the mind will languish. 

On Sunday, April 15, beirt Easter-day, after solemn worship 
in St. Paul's church, I found him alone; Dr. Scott of the 
Commons, came in. He talked of its having been said, that , 
Addison wrote some of his best papers in “The Spectator," 
when warm with wine. Dr. Johnson did not seem willing to 
admit this. Dr, Scott, as a confirmation of it, related, that 
Blackstone, a sober man, composed his “Commentaries" with 
a bottle of port before him ; and found his mind invigorated 
and .supported in the fatigue of his great ll’ork, by a temperate 
use of it. 

I told him, that in a company where I had lately been, a 
desire was expressed to know his authority for the shocking 
story of Addison's sending an execution into Steelfe’s house.'-* 
“ Sir, (said he,) it is generally known ; it is known to all who 
are acquainted with the literary history of that period: it is as 
well known, as that he wrote ‘ Cato.’ ’’ Mr. Thomas Sheridan 


1 I Richard Berenger, Esq., many year* Gentleman of the Horse to hi* p«8ent 
Majesty, anti authour of " The History and Art of Horsemanship," In t»o vuluiiics, 
410. 1771. — M.l . . . I . , 

S See tins explained, p. 331 of tins volume. 
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once defended Addi.son to me, by alleging that he did it in 
order to cover Steele’s goods from other creditors, wlio were 
going to seize them. 

We talked of the difference between the mode of education 
at Oxford, and that in those Colleges where instruetion is chiefly 
conveyed by lectures. J ohnson. “ Lecture-s were once useful : 
but now, when all can read, and books are so numerous, 
lectures are unneces.sary. If your attention fails, and you miss 
a part of the lecture, it is lost j you cannot go hack as you do 
upon a book.’’ Dr. Scott agreed with him. “ But yet (said I), 
Dr. Scott, you yourself gave lectures at Oxford.” He smiled. 
‘‘ You laughed then (said I) at those who came to you.” 

Dr. Scott left us, and soon afterwards we went to dinner. 
Our company consisted* of Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Desmoulins, 
Mr. Levett, Mr. Allen, the printer, [Mr. Macbean], and Mrs. 
Hall, sister of the Reverend Mr. John Wesley, and resembling 
him, as I thought, both in figure and manner. Johnson pro* 
duced now, for the first time, some handsome silver salvers, 
which he told me he had bought fourteen years ago ; so it was 
a great day. I was not a little amused by observing Allen per- 
petually struggling to talk in tlie manner of Johnson, like the little 
frog in the fable blowing himself up to resemble the stately ox. 

I mentioned a kind of religious Robinhood Society, which 
met every Sunday evening at Coachmakers’-hall, for free 
debate ; and that the subject for this night was, the text which 
relates, with other miracles which happened at our Savtouk’s 
death, “And the graves were opened, and many bodies of the 
saints which slept arose, and came out of the graves after his 
resurrection, and w'ent into the holy city, and appeared unto 
many.” Mrs. Hall said it rvas a very curious subject, and 
she should like to hear it discussed. Johnson, (somewhat 
warmly) “ One would not go to such a place to hear it, — one 
would not be seen in such a place — to give countenance to 
such a meeting.” I, however, resolved that I would go. “ But, 
Sir, (said she to Johnson,) I should like to heRvyou discuss it.” 
He seemed reluctant to engage in it. She talked of the 
resurrection of the human race in general, and maintained that 
we shall be raised with the same bodies. Johnson. “Nay, 
Madam, we see that it is not to be the same body ; for the 
Scripture uses the illustration of grain sown, oird we know that 
the grain which grows is not the same with what is sown. You 
cannot suppose that we shall rise with a diseased body ; it is 
enough if there be such a sameness as to distinguish identity of 
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person.” She seemed desirous of knowing more, but he left the 
question in obscurity. 

Of apparitions,! observed, “ A total disbelief of them is 
adverse to the opinion of the existence of the soul between 
death and the last dayj the question simply is, whether 
departed spirits ever have the power of making them- 
selves perceptible to us : a man who thinks he has seen an 
apparition, can only be convinced himself; his authority will 
not convince another; and his conviction, if rational, must be 
founded on being told something which cannot be known but 
by supernatural means.” 

He mentioned a thing as not unfrequent, of which I had 
never heard before, — being called, that i.s, hearing onc’.s name 
pronounced by the voice of a known person at a great di.stance, 
far beyond the po.ssibility of being reached by any sound 
uttered by human organs. “An acquaintance, on whose 
veracity I can depend, told me, that walking home one evening 
to Kilmarnock, he heard himself called from a wood, by the 
voice of a brother who had gone to America; and the ne-xt 
packet brought accounts of that brother’s death." Macbean 
asserted that this inexplicable calling was a thing very well 
known. Dr, Johnson said, that one day at Oxford, as he was 
turning the key of his chamber, he heard his mother distinctly 
call — Sam. She was then at Lichfield; but nothing ensued. 
This phenomenon is, I think, as wonderful as any other 
mysterious fact, which many people are very slow to believe, or 
rather, indeed, reject with an obstinate contempt. 

Some time after this, upon his making a remark which escaped 
my attention, Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Hnll were both together 
striving to answer him. He grew angry, and called out loudly, 
“ Nay, when you both speak at once, it is intolerable.” But 
checking himself, and softening, he said, “ This one may say, 
though, you are ladies.” Then he brightened into gay humour, 
and addressed them in the words of one of the songs in “The 
Beggar’s Opera : ” 

“ But two at a time ihere’s no mortals can bear." 

1 [As this stth^ect frequently recurs In these volumes, Qie reader may he led erroneously 
to suppose thatCr. tolinson was so fond of such discubsion^i as frequently to introduce 
them. But the truth iSf that the authour himself delighted in talking cpnce^nlriirgJiosts, 
and what he has frequently dcuuniinoced, itte it(i'ste>ious t and therefore to^ everj* 
opportunity of Johnson to coiiveise on subjects.— M.J 

[The authour of this work was most undoubtedly fond of iht and perhaps 

upon some occasions may have directed the conversation to those topteks, when they would 
not spontaneously ^ve suggested themselves to Johnson's mind ; liuc that kt also had a 
love mr speuulnituns of tlMt .tmturcj may be gathered from his writings throughout. 
— J. Boswell.] 
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“AVhat, Sir, (said I,) are you going to turn Captain 
Macheath ? ” There was something as pleasantly ludicrous in 
this scene as can be imagined. The contrast between Macheath, 
Polly and Lucy — and Dr. Samuel Johnson, blind, peevish Mrs, 
Williams, and lean, lank, preaching Mrs. Hall, was exciuisite. 

I stole away to Coachmakers’-liall and heard the difficult 
text of which w-e had talked, discussed with great decency, and 
.some intelligence, by several speakers. There was a difference 
of opinion as 10 the appearance of ghosts in modern times, 
though the arguments for it, su|iported by Mr. Addison's 
authority, preponderated. The Immediate subject of debate 
was embarra.ssed by the bodies of the saints having been said to 
rise, and by the question what became of them afterwards : — 
did they return again to their graves ? or were they translated 
to heaven ? Only one evangelist mentions the fact,^ and the 
commentators whom I have looked at do not make the passage 
clear. There is, however, no occasion for our understanding 
it farther, than to know that it was one of the extraordinary 
manifestations of divine power, which accompanied the most 
important event that ever happened. 

On Friday, April so, I .spent with him one of the happiest 
days that I remember to have enjoyed in the whole course of my 
life. Mrs. Garrick, whose grief for the loss of her husband was, 
I believe, as sincere as wounded affection and admiration could 
produce, had this day, for the first lime since his death, a select 
party of his friends to dine with her. The company was. Miss 
Hannah More, who lived with her, and whom she called her 
Chaplain ; Mrs. Boscawen,^ Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, Sir Joshua 
Reynold.s, Dr. Burney, Dr. Johnson, and myself. We found 
ourselves very elegantly entertained at her house in the 
Adelphi, where I have passed many a pleasing hour with him 
“ who gladdened life.” She looked well, talked of her hu-sband 
with complacency, and while she cast her eyes on his portrait, 
which hung over the chimney-piece, said, that “ death was now 
the most agreeable object to her.” The very semblance of 
David Garrick was cheering. Mr. Beauclerk, with happy pro- 
priety, inscribed under that fine portrait of him, which by Lady 
Diana’s kindness is now the property of niy friend Mr. Langton, 
the following passage from his beloved Shakspeare : 

“ A merrier man,' 

, 'Wiiliin the limit of becoming mirth, 

I never spent an hour’s talk wiihal. 

*Sfc Matthew, chap, jocvri, r. 52, S 3 . ’ * See mU. p. 836. 
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His eye begets occasion for his wit ; 

For every object that the one doth catch 
The other turns to n mirth-moving jest ; 

W hich his fair tongue (Conceit’s expositor) 

Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 

That aged ears jilay truant at his tales, 

And younger beatings are quite ravished; 

So sweet and voluble is his dLscourse , " 

We were all in fine spirits; and I whispered to Mrs. 
lloscawen, “ I believe this is as much as can be made of life.” 
In addition to a splendid entertainment, we were regaled with 
Lichfield ale, which had a peculiar appropriate value. Sir 
Joshua, and Dr. Burney, and I, drank cordially of it to Dr. 
Johnson’s health ; and though he would not join u.s, he as 
cordially answered, “ Gentlemen, I wish you all as well as you 
do me.” 

The general effect of this day dwells upon my mind in fond 
remembrance, but I do not find much conversation recorded. 
What I have preserved shall be faithfully given. 

One of the company mentioned Mr. Thomas Hollis, the 
strenuous Whig, who used to send over Europe presents of 
democratical books, with their boards stamped with daggers and 
caps of liberty. Mrs. Carter said, “ He was a bad man : he 
used to talk uncharitably.” Johnson. “ Poh ! poh 1 Madam ; 
who is the worse for being talked of uncharitably? Besides, be 
was a dull poor creature as ever lived : and I believe he would 
not have clone harm to a man whom he knew to be of very 
opposite principles to his own. I remember once at the 
Society of Arts, when an adverti-sement was to be drawn up, he 
pointed me out as the man who could do it best. This, you 
will observe, was kindness to me. I however slipt away and 
escaped it.” 

Mrs. Carter having said of the same person, “I doubt he 
was an Atheist.” Johnscjn. " I don’t know that. He might 
perhaps have become one, if he had had time to ripen, 
(smiling.) He might have exuberated into an Atheist.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds praised “ Mudge’s^ Sermons.” Johnson. 
“Mudge’s Sermons are good, but not practical. He grasps 
more sense than he can hold : he takes more com than he can 
make into meal; he opens a wide prospect, but it is so distant, 
it is indistinct. I love ‘ Blair’s Sermons.’ Though the dog is 
a Scotchman, and a Presbyterian, and every thing he should not 
be, I was the first to praise them. Such was my candour.” 

1 Sec paffe 370 of thb Yolume. 

II — ' 
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(sniilin".) Mbs. Boscawen. “Such his great merit, to get the 
better of your prejudices.” Johnson. “ Why, Madam, let us 
compound the matter ; let us ascribe it to my candour, and his 
merit.” 

In the evening we had a large company in the drawing- 
room ; several ladies, the Bishop of Killaloe, Dr. Feicy, Mr. 
Chamberlayne of the 'Treasury, &c. &:c. Somebody said, the 
life of a mere literary man could not be very entertaining. 
Johnson. “ But it certainly may. This is a remark which has 
been made, and repeated, without justice ; why should the life 
of a literary man be less entertaining than the life of any other 
man ? Are there not as interesting varieties in such a life? As 
a liUrary life it may be very entertaining.” Boswell. “ But it 
mu.st be better surely, when it is diversified with a little active 
variety — such as his having gone to Jamaica : —or — his having 
gone to the Hebrides.” Johnson was not displeased at this. 

Talking of a very respectable authour, he told us a curious 
circumstance in his life, which was, that he had married a 
printer’s devil. Reynolds. “ A Printer’s devil, Sir 1 Why, I 
thought a printer’s devil was a creature with a black face and 
in rags.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir. But I suppose he had her 
face washed, and put clean clothes on her. (Then looking 
very serious, and very earnest.) And she did not disgrace 
him the woman had a bottom of good sense.” The word 
bottom thus introduced, was so ludicrous when contrasted tvith 
his gravity, that most of us could not forbear tittering and 
laughing j though I recollect that the Bishop of Killaloe kept 
his countenance with perfect steadine'^s, while Miss Hannah 
More slyly hid her face behind a lady’s back who sat on the 
same settee with her. His pride could not bear that any 
expression of his should excite ridicule, when he did not intend 
itj he therefore resolved to assume and exercise despotick 
power, glanced sternly around, and called out in a strong lone, 
“Where’s the meiTiment?” Then collecting himself, and 
looking awful, to make us feel how he could impose restraint, 
and as it ware searching his mind for a still more ludicrous 
word, he slowly pronounced, “I say the woman was funda- 
mentally sensible j ” as if he had said, hear this now, and laugh 
if you dare. We all sat composed as at a funeml. 

He and I walked away together; we slopped a little while 
by the rails of the Adelphi, looking on the Thames, and I said 
to him with some emotion, that I was now thinking of two 
friends we had lost, who once lived in the buildings behind us, 
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Beauclerk and Garrick. “Ay, Sir, (said he, tenderly,) and 
two such friends as cannot be supplied.” 

For some lime after tliis day I did not see him very often, 
and of the conversation which I did enjoy, 1 am sorry to find 
I have preserved but little. I was at this time engaged in a 
variety of other matters, which required exertion and assiduity, 
and necess.arily occupied almost all my time. 

One day having spoken very freely of those who were then 
in power, he said to me, “ Between ourselve.s, Sir, 1 do not like 
to give opposition the satisfaction of knowing how much I dis- 
approve of the ministry.” And when I mentioned that Mr. 
Burke had boasted how quiet the nation tvas in George the 
Second's reign, when Whigs were in po'wer, compared with the 
present reign, when Tories governed ; — “ Why, Sir, (said he.) 
you are to consider that Tories having more reverence for 
government, will not oppose with the same violence as Whigs, 
who being unrestrained by that principle, will oppose by any 
means.” 

This month he lost not only Mr. Thrale, but another friend, 
Mr. William Strahan, Junior, printer, the eldest son of his old 
and constant friend. Printer to liis Ii'Iajesty, 

“To Mrs. Strahan. 

“dear madam, 

“ The grief which I feel for the loss of a very kind friend, 
is sufficient to make me know how much you suffer by the 
death of an amiable son : a man, of whom I think it inay be 
truly said, that no one knew him who does not lament him. I 
look upon myself as having a friend, another friend, taken from 
me. 

“ Comfort, dear Madam, I would give you, if I could ; but 
I know how little the forms of consolation con avail. Let me, 
how'ever, counsel you not to waste your health in unprofitable 
sorrow, but go to Bath, and endeavour to prolong your own 
life ; but when we have all done all that we can, one friend 
must in time lose the other. 

“ I am, dear Madam, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson." 

"April 23, 17S1. 

On Tuesday, May 8, 1 had the pleasure of again dining with 
him and Mr. Wilkes, at Mr. Dilly’s. No mgodation was now 
required to bring them together; for Johnson was so well 
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satisfied with the former interview, that he was very glad to 
meet Wilkes again, who was this day seated between Dr. 
Beattie and Dr. Johnson: (between TnUh and A’nfso/i, as 
General Paoli said, when I told him of it.) Wtr.KE.s. “I 
have been thinking, Dr. Johnson, that there should be a bill 
brought into parliament that the controverted elections for 
Scotland should be tried in that country, at their own Abbe)' of 
Holy-Rood House, and not here ; for the consequence of trying 
them here is, that we have an inundation of Scotchmen, who 
come up and never go back again. Now here is Boswell, who 
is come upon the election for his own county, which will not 
last a fortnight.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, I see no reason why 
they should be tried at all ; for, you know, one Scotchman is 
as good as another.” Wilkes. “Pray, Boswell, how much 
may be got in a year by an Advocate at the Scotch bar ? ” 
Boswell. “ I believe, two thousand pounds.” Wilkes. “How 
can it be possible to spend that money in Scotland ? ” John- 
son. “Why, Sir, the money may be spent in England; but 
there is a harder question. If one man in Scotland gets 
possession of two thousand poimds, what remains for all the 
rest of the nation?” Wilkes. “You know, in the last war, 
the immense booty which Thurot carried off by the complete 
plunder of seven Scotch isles ; he le-embarked with i/tne and 
six-peitee." Here again Johmon and Wilkes joined in ex- 
travagant sportive raillery upon the supposed poverty of 
Scotland, which Dr. Beattie and I did not think it worth 
our while to dispute. 

The subject of quotation being introduced, Mr. Wilke.s 
censured it as pedantiy. Johnson. “No, Sir, it is a good 
thing; there is a community of mind in it. Classical quotation 
Is the parole of literary men all over tire world." Wii.kes. 
“ Upon the continent they all quote the vulgate Bible. Shak- 
speai'e is chiefly quoted here ; and we quote also Pope, Prior, 
Butler, Waller, and sometimes Cowley.” 

Wc talked of Letter-writing. Johnson. “ It is now become 
so much the fashion to publish letters, that, in order to avoid 
it, I put as little into mine as I can.” Boswelt.. “Do what 
you will. Sir, you cannot avoid it. Should you even write as 
ill as you can, your letters would be published ns curiosities : 

'Behold a miracle ! instead of wit, 

See two dull lines with Stanhope's pencil writ.’ " 

He gave us an entertaining account of £et Flint, a woman 
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of the town, who, with some ecccntrick talents and much 
effrontery, forced herself upon his acquaintance. “Bet (said 
he) wrote her own Life in verse,^ which she brought to me, 
wishing that 1 would furnish her with a Preface to it. (Laugh- 
ing.) I used to say of her, that she was generally slut and 
drunkard ; — occasionally, whore and thief. She had, however, 
genteel lodgings, a spinnet on which she played, and a boy 
that walked before her chair. Poor Bet was taken up on a 
charge of stealing a counterpane, and tried at the Old Bailey. 

Chief Justice , who loved a wench, summed up favourably, 

and she was acquitted.^ After which. Bet said, with a gay and 
satisfied air, ‘Now that tlie counterpane is »ty oivn, I shall 
make a pettii:oat of it.’ ” 

I'alking of oratory, Mr. Wilkes described it as accompanied 
with all the charms of poetical expression. Johnson. “No, 
Sir ; oratory is the power of beating down your adversary’s 
arguments, and putting better b their place.” Wilkes. “But 
this does not move the passions.” Johnson. “ He must be a 
weak man, who is to be so moved.’ ’Wilkes, (naming a cele- 
brated orator). “ Amidst all the brilliancy of ’s imagination, 

and the exuberance of his wit, there is a strange want of taste 
It was observed of Apelles’s Venus,® that her flesh seemed as 
if she had been nourished by roses : his oratory would some- 
times make one suspect that he eats potatoes and drink.s 
whisky." 

Mr. Wilke, s observed, how tenacious we are of forms in this 
country ; and gave as an instance, the vote of the House of 
Commons for remitting money to pay the army in America in 

2 Jolmhoiit whose niemurv wwt wonderfully retentive, lemeinliercd the first four lmu.s of 
this enriouft production, which have been coinmunicntcU to me by a youn^* lady of hiK 
nuquainhince : 

When first 1 drew my vltnl In oath, 

A little minikin I came upon earth ; 

And then T canm from a Uiirl: aitode, 

Into this gay and Huudy world." 

2 [The accnuiiL which Johnson hud received this occasion, was not quite accurate, 
TIbt wat. tried at tlie Old Dailey in September r756, not by the ChiurTiistice here alluded 
tu, (who however ttied another cause on tlie iotne day,) hut before Sir William Aloreton, 
Recorder; and she was acquitted, not in cunsenueiicc of any /tvtionrabU summing 
u/t of the Judffc, imt because the Prosecutrix, Mary Wntthow, could not prove rhat 
the Roods diuTRctl to have Ijeen stolen, [a counterpane, a silver spoon, two napkins, &c«| 
were her propeily. 

does not appear tu have lived at that time iu a jfetiitel sWic ; for site paid 
fur her ready furnished in jMeatd's Dcao Street, Soho, from which these 

articles were allcRud to bo stolon, shillings a week. 

hfr. JaintiK Iloswell took the trouble to examine the Sessions Poper, to ascertain these 
particulnrh.— M ] ^ , 

'b [Mr> Wilkes mistook the objotrtiun of Eunhrnnor tu tlie Tlieseun of Pairhasius, for a 
description of the Venus of Apelles. Vide Plutarch* *^J)sllotte an past efaH&ixs 
jd/Ar«/V//.W.''--KEARNBY.3 . I , 
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Portugal pieces, when, in reality, the remittance is made not in 
Portugal money, but in our specie. Johnson. “Is there not 
a law, Sir. against e.'fporting the current coin of the realm ? ” 
\V''ili:es. “ Yes, Sir j but might not the House of Commons, in 
case of real evident neccssit)-, order our own current coin to 
be sent into our own colonies?” — Here Johnson, with that 
quickness of recollection which di.slinguished him so eminently, 
gave the Middlesex Patriot an admirable retort upon his own 
ground. “ Sure, Sir, you don't think a resolution of the House 
of Commons equal to the law of the land.” Wii.kes. (at once 
perceiving the applicatioir) “ Goo forbid, Sir.” — To hear what 
had been treated with such violerce in “ The False Alarm,” 
now turned into pleasant repartee, was extremely agreeable. 
Johnson went on; — “Locke observes well, that a prohibition 
to e.xport the current coin is impolitick ; for when the balance 
of trade happens to be against a state, the current coin must be 
exported." 

Mr. Beauclerk’s great library rvas this season sold in T.ondon 
by auction, Mr. Wilkes said, he wondered to find in it such a 
numerous collection of sermons : seeming to think it strange 
that a gentleman of Mr Beaiiclerk’s character in the gay world, 
should have chosen to have many compositions of that kind. 
Johnson. “Why, Sir, you arc to consider that sermons make 
a considerable branch of English literature ; so that a library 
must be very imperfect if it has not a numerous collection of 
sermons:' and in all collections. Sir, the desire of augmenting 

1 Mr. Wnices probably did not bnuMr that theie is in an English sermon the most 
comprebensi've aitd lively account of that entertauiiug faculty, for which he liimself 
was so much adnured. It is In Dr. Borrow^ Hi.st volume, and fourteenth sermon, 
As»in4i/oi>lUh Talkin/fand Jesting” My old acquaintance, the late Corbyn Morris, 
in ma ingenious " Essay on Wil, Humour, and Ridicule," calls it ''a/nT/Wf description o( 
Wit : " but X do not see how it could be curcalled, without leaving out some ^od circum* 
stance of diserbninAtion. As it is not generally known, and may perhaps impose some 
to read sermons, ironi which they inay receive real advoatoge, while looking only for 
entertainment, 1 shall here subjoin it. 

But first (says the learned preacher) It may he demanded, what the thing we speak 
of is 7 Or wliat this facetiousness (or witt as he calls it before) doth iinirort 7 To which 
questions 1 misht reply, os Democritus did to him that asked the denuiiion of a man, 
that which we all see and luiow.* Any one better apprehends whiii it is by 
acquaintance, than X*can infurm him by description. It is, indeed, a thing so versatile 
and multifcvm^ appearing In so many shapes, so many postures, so many garbs, so 
variously apprehended by several eyes and judgements, Uiat It seemeth no less huTd to 
settle a clear and certain notion thereof, than to make a portrait of Proteus, or to deflne 
the figure of the fleeting air. Sometimes It lieth in allusion to a known story, or in 
seasonable application of a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite talc ; sometimes it 
playeth in words and phrases, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their sense, or the 
affinity of their sound : sometimes it is wrapped in a dress of humourous expression i 
sometimes it lurketh under an odd similitude : sometimes it is lodg^ in a sly question. 
In a smart answer, in a quirkish reason^ in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly diverting or 
cleverly retorting an objection : sometimes it is couched in a bold si^eme of speech, in a 
tart ironyi tn a lusty hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, In a plausible reconciling of 
contradictions, m in acute nonsense : sometimes a scenlcal representation of persons or 
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them p:rows stronger in proportion to the advance in acquisition ; 
as motion is accelerated by the continuance of the impetus. 
Besides, Sir, (looking at Mr. Wilkes with a placid hut sig- 
nificant smile,) a man may collect sermons with intention 
of making himself better by them. I hope Mr. Beauclerk 
intended that some lime or other that should be the case 
with him.” 

Mr. AVilkes said to me, loud enough for Dr. Johnson to 
hear, “ Dr. Johnson should make me a present of his ‘ Lives 
of the Poets,’ as 1 am a poor patriot, who cannot afford to. buy 
them.” Johnson seemed to take no notice of this hint; but 
in a little while, he called to Mr. Dilly, “ Pray, Sir, be so good 
as to send a set of my Lives to Mr. Wilkes, with ray compli- 
ments.” This mis accordingly done; and Mr. Wilkes paid 
Dr. Johnson a visit, was courteously received, and sat with him 
a long time. 

The company gradually dropped away. Mr. Dilly himself 
was called down stairs upon business ; I left the room for some 
time ; when I returned, I was struck with observing Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and John Wilkes, Esc^. literally for tliey 

were reclined upon their chairs, with their heads leaning 
almost close to each other, and talking earnestly, in a kind of 
confidential whisper, of the personal quarrel between George 
the Second and the King of Prussia. Such a scene of perfectly 
easy sociality between two such opponents in the war of 
political controversy, as that which I now beheld, would have 
been an excellent subject for a picture. It presented to my 


tliin(;4, n ccnmtcifoit speech, a mimical look or ccsture, passeth for it ; semethnes nn 
unfecteii simplicity; sometimes n prewmptuous ulunlness giyeth it being: sometimes it 
riseth only frum a lucky liUling imoti wliat is strange : sometimes from a crafty wresting 
obvious niatlur lu the iiurpose. Often it eoim^ucth in one known not what, and spriugelh 
up one can lutrdly tell how. Its ways are unaccountable, and inexplicable ; being 
niuwurnble to the uuiubcrlcsB ro^ngs of fancy, and windings of language. U is, in 
short, a manner ofspeakinij; out of the simple anrl plain way, (such reason teaclieth' 
and jiruvuth things by,} which by a pretty su^ising uncDUthnc.ss in conceit or expression, 
doth affpct and amuse the fancy, sifrrlng in it some wonder, and IrtHHllng some rlelif^ht 
thereto. It raisetit admiration, as aigmfyiug a nimble sagacity of apprehension, a special 
felicity of invention, a vivacity of spirit, and resell of wit more than vulgar ; ft seeming 
to artfue a r.are quickncia of parts, that one can felcli in remote conceits applicable ^ a 
notable skill, that he can aextiously accommodate them to the purpose before him t 
together with a lively briskness of humour, not apt to damp those' sportful flnshes of 
Imagination. (Whence in Aristotle such persons are termed dexterous mcui^ and 

eficrrpo^oi. nicu of facile or versatile manners, who can ca.iily turn themselves to all thin|^i 
or turn all things to themselves.) It also pruenreth delight, giatifylng curiosity with 
its rareness, as semblance of dimculty : (ns monsters, not fur their beauty, but their rarity : 
ns juggling tricks, not for their use, biut their abstruaeness, are beheld with pleasure:) 
by diverting the mind from its road of serious thoughts ; by Instilling gnioty and airme.ss 
of spirit : by provoking to such dispositions of spirit in way of emiduBon or complaisance *, 
and bv seasoning matters, otherwise distasieful or insipid, with on unusual and thence 
grateful taiig." 
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mind the happy days which are foretold in Scripture, when the 
lion shall lie down with the kid.^ 

After this day there was another pretty long interval, during 
which Dr. Johnson and 1 did not meet. When I mentioned it 
to him with regret, he was pleased to .say, “ Then, Sir, let us 
live double.” 

About this time it was much the fashion for several ladies to 
have evening assemblies, where the fair sc.'c might participate in 
conversation with literary and ingenious men, animated by a 
desire to please. These .societies were denominated Bine- 
stocking Clubs, the origin of which title being little known, it 
may be worth while to relate it One of the most eminent 
members of those societies, when they first commenced, was 
Mr. StilHngfleet,^ whose dress w'as remarkable grave, and in 
particular it was observed, that he wore blue stockings. Such 
was the excellence of his conversation, that his absence was 
felt as so great a loss, that it used to be said, “ We can do 
nothing without the blue-stockings •" and thus by degrees the 
title was established. Miss Hannah More has admirably 
described a Blue-stocking Club, in her “ Bas Bleu,'’ a poem 
in which many of the persons who were most conspicuous there 
are mentioned. 

Johnson was prevailed with to come sometimes into these 
circles, and did not think himself too grave even for the lively 
Miss Monckton (now Countess of Corkc),who used to have the 
finest bit of blue at the house of her mother, Lady Galway. 
Her vivacity enchanted the Sage, and they used to talk together 
with all imaginable ease. A singular instance happened one 
evening, when she insisted that some of Sterne’s writings were 
very pathetick. Johnson bluntly denied it. “I am sure (said 
she) they have affected me.” — "Why (said Johnson, smiling, 
and rolling himself about,) that is, because, dearest, you’re a 
dunce.” \\T.ien she sometimes afterwards mentioned this to 
him, he said with equal truth and politeness ; " Madam, if I 
had thought so, I certainly should not have said it.” 

Another evening Johnson’s kind indulgence toward.? me had 
a pretty difficult trial. I had dined at the Duke of Montrose’.s 
with a very agreeable party, and his grace, according to his 
usual custom, had circulated the bottle very freely. Lord 

1 When! mentioned this to the I'i^hop of KUIaloe, “With the said his Lordshto. 
Such, hoyifever, was the encasing poiiiencM and pleasantry of Mr, Wilkes, and such the 
social good humour of the Bishop, that when they dined together at Mr. Dtlly's, where I 
also wan, they were mutually agreeable. 

3 Mr. Benjamin StillingAeet, aiuliour of tracts relating to natural histoiy, 
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Graham and I went together to Miss Monckton's, where I 
certainly was in extiaoidinary spiiits, and above all fear or 
awe In the midst of a gicat number of poisons of the fust 
rank, amongst whom I lecollect with confusion, a noble lady 
of the most stately decoium, I placed myself nex-t to Johnson, 
and thinking myself now fully his match, talked to him m a 
loud and boisterous mannei, desirous to let the company know 
how I could contend with Ajoa. I particulaily remember 
piessmg him upon the value of the pleasures of the imagina- 
tion, and as an illustiation of my argument, askmg him, 

“What, Sir, supposing I ueie to fancy that the (naming 

the most chaiming Duchess m his Majesty’s dominions) were 
in lose with me, should I not be very happy?” My friend 
with much addiess evaded my mteiiogatoiies, and kept me as 
quiet as possible , but it may easily be conceived how he must 
have felt ' However, when a few days afterwaids I waited 
upon him and made an apology, he behaved with the most 
fiicndly gentleness 

While I lemaincd in London this jear, Johnson and I dined 
togethei at scveial plates I recollect a placid day at Dr 
Butlci’b, who had now removed from Derby to Lowei Gros- 
\ enoi street, London , but of his convoisation on that and othei 
occasions during this period, I neglected to keep any legulai 
recoid, and shall theicfoie msert heie some miscellaneous 
articles which I find m my Johnsonian notes 

1 N(\t d vy I eniU lAomcd to gtvewhMliul hipptncd thi. most mgoniou9 Lura I coul 1| 
U> the foilowiiiK verses 

To iKU Honouradit Mib? M'^nciciom 
N ot thit with ih cveelhiu MoniiOM, 

I h id tli« h ippmess to dino , 

Not lint I 1 ae ti»m table i»se, 
r ri m < i ih un wit, fiom generous w me 
It w IS not lh< se d in whw h led 
On siere t m inmis l> eiiei iieh 
Vnd 111 i le me fee I wl i ni st I li e id 
Johnson s just fiown uid self 1 proni h 

I ut when 1 ^niord not ihishd 
{■lom yoiu bii,,,hi ijis wi re shut such ciys 
A t < ne<* lilt >\i iti n U isli d 
An I ill my fi uue w is m n bloze I 
But not 1 brtlinnt bli/< I own 
01 the dull sm >1 e 1 ni ) c.t nth im d , 

I w IS a die iiy nim grown, 

And not enlighten d ihoiii,h mil ini d 

Vxeltm nt once to wine and love 
1 hope Mai fA youllforUve 
While 1 invikc the powers uhose 
Tint hencefuith f may wiser live 

Che hds was generoualy ^giving, returned mo in obliging answer, ind I thus obtained 
an Act o/Ohlwioni and took care never to offend ignm 

JI — *N* 
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His disorderly habits, when “ making provision for the day 
that was passing over him,” appearfrom the following anecdote, 
communicated to me by Mr. John Nichols : — “ In the year 
lyrts, a young bookseller, who was an apprentice to Mr. 
Whiston, waited on him with a subscription to his ‘Shak- 
•speare : ’ and observing that the Doctor made no entry in any 
book of the subscriber’s name, ventured diffidently to ask, 
whether he would please to have the gentleman’s address, that 
it might be properly inserted in the printed list of subscribers. 
— ‘I s/tall print no List of Subscribers said Johnson, with 
great abruptness : but almost immediately recollecting himself, 
added, very complacently, ‘Sir, I have two very cogent 
reasons for not printing any list of subscribers; — one, that 
1 have lost all the names, — the other, that I have spent all the 
money.’ ” 

Johnson could not brook appearing to be worsted in 
argument, even when he had taken the wrong side, to shew 
the force and dexterity of his talents. When, therefore, he 
perceived that his opponent gained ground, he had recourse 
to some sudden mode of robust sophistry. Once when I was 
pressing upon him with visible advantage, he slopped me 
thus : — “ My dear Boswell, let’s have no more of this ; you’ll 
make nothing of it. I’d rather have you whistle a Scotch 
tune." 

Care, however, must be taken to distinguish between Johnson 
when he “talked for victory,” and Johnson when he had no 
desire but to inform and illustrate. — “One of Johnson’s 
principal talents (says an eminent friend of his) ’ was shewn 
in maintaining the wrong side of an argument, and in a splendid 
perversion of the truth. — If you could contrive to have his fair 
opinion on a subject, and without any bias from personal 
prejudice, or from a wish to be victorious in argument, it was 
wisdom itself, not only convincing, but overpowering.” 

He had, however, all his life habituated himself to consider 
conversation as a trial of intellectual vigour and skill ; and to 
this I think, we may venture to ascribe that unexampled 
richness and brilliancy which appeared in his own. As a proo 
at once of his eagerness for colloquial distinction, and his high 
notion of this eminent friend, he once addressed him thus : 

“ , _we now have been several hours together ; and you 

have said but one thing for which I envied you.” 

He disliked much all speculative desponding considerations, 

1 [The late Kiffht Hon. Willlain GerWird 
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which tended to discourage men from diligence and exertion. 
He was ill this like Ur. Shaw, the great traveller, who, Mr. 
JXaines Barrington told me, used to say, “ I hate a mi bom 
man.” Upon being asked by a friend what he should think of 
a man who was apt to say mn est tanti \ — “ That he’s a stupid 
fellow. Sir, (answered Johnson) : What would these men 
be doing the while?” When I in a low-spirited fit, was talking 
to him with indifference of the pursuits which generally engage 
us in a course of action, and enquiring a reason for taking so 
much trouble j “ Sir (said he, in an animated tone) it is driving 
on the s5'stem of life.” 

He told me, that he was glad that I had, by General Ogle- 
thorpe’s means, become acquainted with Dr. Shebbeare. 
Indeed that gentleman, whatever objections were made to 
him, had knowledge and abilities much above the class of 
ordinary writers, and deserves to be remembered as a respect- 
able name in literature, were it only for his admirable “Letters 
on the English Nation,” under tlie name of “ Battista Angeloni, 
a Jesuit.” 

Johnson and Shebbeare, ‘ were frequently named together, as 
having in former reigns had no predilection for the family of 
Hanover. The authour of the celebrated “ Hcroick Epistle to 
Sir William Chambers,” introduces them in one line, in a list 
of those “ who tasted the sweets of his present Majesty's reign.” 
.Such was Johnson’s candid relish of the merit of that satire, 
that he allowed Dr. Goldsmith, as he told me, to read it to him 
from beginning to end, and did not refuse his praise to its 
execution. 

Goldsmith could sometimes take adventurous liberties with 
him, and escape unpunished. Beauclerk told me, that when 
Goldsmith talked of a project for having a third Theatre in 
London solely for the exhibition of new plays, in order to 
deliver authours from the supposed tyranny of managers, 
Johnson treated it slightingly, upon which Goldsmith said, 
“ Ay, ay, this may be nothing to you, who can now shelter 
yourself behind the corner of a pension;" and Johnson bore 
this with good-humour. 

Johnson praised the Earl of Carlisle’s , Poems, which his 
Lordship had published with his name, as not disdaining to be 
a candidate for lileraiy fame. My friend was of opinion, that 
when a man of rank appeared in that character, he deserved to 

I I recollect a lucticrocfi pareifmpU in the new5*papen, that the bed pensioned 
bi)Ch a ^^-boai' uml n 
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have his merit handsomely allowed.^ In this I think he was 
more liberal than Mr. William Whitehead, in his “ Elegy to 
Lord Villiers,” in which, under the pretext of “ superiour toils, 
demanding all their care,” he discovers a jealousy of the great 
paying their court to the Mu-ses : 

“ to the chosen few 

Who dare e.'tcel, thy fost’ring aid afford, 

Their arts, their mngick iiowers, with lionours, due 
Kxalt; — hut be thy-self what they record.” 

Johnson had called twice on the Bishop of Killaloe before 
his Lordship set out for Ireland, having missed him the first 
time. He said, “ It would have hung heavy on my heart if I 
had not seen him. No man ever paid more attention to 
another than he has done to me ; ^ and I have neglected him, 
not wilfully, but from being otherwise occupied. Always, Sir, 
set a high value on spontaneous kindness. He whose in- 
clination prompts him to cultivate your friendship of his own 
accord, will love you more than one whom you have been 
at pains to attach to you.” 


* Men of rank and fortune however ehould be pretty well assured of Imvinj? it real claim 
to the oplKohatlon of the publiclt, as writers, before they venture to sraiid tortli. Urnlen 
'ft nispicfaco to **All for Love/' tb^is cutpresaes himselu 

Men ^ pleasant conversation (at least esteemed so) and endued with a triflim; kind of 
fancy, pcchatw helped out by a smattering of iMin, are ambitious to distinguish them- 
selves from the herd of gentlemen, by their poetry: 

* Jinrus eiiimjinfti sensus eemntmis in ilia 
Fortuna. . 


And 18 not this a wretched aOTectatlon, not to be contented with what fortune has done for 
inem, andiit down quietly with their estates, but they mimt call their wits in quebuon, 
and needlessly exjjose their nakedness to publick view ? Not considering that they nre 
not 10 eapMt the same approbation from sober men, which they have found ** ■’ 

natlerers after the third bottle : If a little glittering m discourse has pasved t 


from 'their 
them on us 


lOT Witty men, where was the necessity of undeceiving the world? Would a man, who 
Jus an ill tuie to an «stote, but yet is in possession of it. would he bring it out of his own 
accord to be ined at Westminster f we who write, if wo want the talents, yet have the 
exci^ that we do it for a toot subsistence ; hut what can be urged in their defence, wlio, 
imt having me vocation m poverty to scribble, out of mere wnntoDness take pains to make 
tnemMlVM nations f Horace was certainly in the right where he {.aid, 'That no inoi) 
IS satiBlira with his own condition, A Poet is not pleased, because he is not rich : and the 
” because the poets will not adroit them of their number,” 

This gave me very great ;pieahure, for there had been once a pretty smart altercation 
between Dr. ^rnard and him, upon a question, whether a man could improve himself 


concluded with delicate irony: 

** Johnson shall teach me how to place 
In faire-st light each borrowed grace ; 

From him I'll team to write : 

Copy his clear familiar s^Ie, ' 

And by the roughness ofhis die 
Grow, X^tmmul/ifofUt,'' 

ever raw the Poan, but I had occadoo to find that as Dr. 
ijamaid and he knew each other betterj iheir mutuBl regard increased. 
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Johnson told me, that he was once much pleased to find 
that a carpenter, who lived near him, was very ready to shew 
him some things in his business which he wished to see : “ It 
was paying (said he) respect to literature.” 

I asked him, if he was not dissatisfied with having so small 
a share of wealth, and none of those distinctions in the state 
which are the objects of ambition. He had only a pension of 
three hundred a year, Why was he not in such circumstances 
as to keep his coach ? VVhy had he not .some considerable 
office? Johnson. “Sir, I have never complained of the 
world ; nor do I think that I have reason to complain. It is 
rather to be wondered at that I have so much. My pension is 
more out of the usual course of things than any instance that I 
have known. Here, Sir, was a man avowedly no friend to Govern- 
ment at the time, who got a pension without asking for it 
I never courted the great ; they sent for me ; but I think they 
now give me up. They are satisfied : they have seen enough 
of me.” Upon my observing that I could not believe this ; for 
they must certainly be highly pleased by his conversation ; 
conscious of his own superiority, he answered, “ No, Sir ; great 
Lords and great Ladies don't love to have their mouths 
stopped." This was very expressive of the effect which the 
force of his undenstanding and brilliancy of his fancy could not 
but produce ; and, to be sure, they must have found them- 
selves stningely dimini.shed in his company. When I warmly 
declared how happy I was at all times to hear him ; — " Yes, 
Sir, (said he) ; but if you were Lord Chancellor, it would not 
be so : you would then con.sider your own dignity.” 

There was much truth and knowledge of human nature in 
this remark. But certainly one should think; that in whatever 
elevated state of life a man who the value of the 

conversation of Johnson might be placed, though he might 
prudently avoid a situation in which he might appear lessened 
by comparison j yet he would frequently gratify himself in 
private with the participation of the rich intellectual enter- 
taitiraent which Johnson could furnish. Strange, however, 
is it, to consider how few of the great .sought his society; 
so that if one were disposed to take occasion for satire on 
that account, very conspicuous objects present themselves. 
His noble friend, Lord Elibnnk, well observed, that if a great 
man jjrocured an interview with Johnson, and did not wish 
to see him more, it shewed a mere idle curiosity, and at 
wretched want of relish for extraordinary powers of mind 
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Mrs. Thvale justly and wittily accounted for such conduct by 
.saying, that Johnson's conversation was by much too .strong 
for a person accustomed to obsequiousness and flattery; it 
was mustard in a youn^ child's mouth ! 

One day, when I told him that I was a zealous Tory, but 
not enough "according to knowledge,” and should be obliged 
to him for “ a reason,” he was so candid, and expressed himself 
so well, that I begged of him to repeat what he had said, and 
I wrote down as follows : 

Of Tory and Whig. 

“ A wise Tory and a wise Whig, 1 believe, will agree. Their 
principles are the same, though their modes of thinking arc 
different. A higli Tory makes government unintelligible : it 
is lost in the clouds. A violent Whig makes it impracticable : 
he is for allowing so much liberty to every man, that there i.s 
not power enough to govern any man. The prejudice of the 
Tory is for establishment ; The prejudice of the Whig is for 
innovation. A Tory does not wish to give more real power to 
Government; but that Government should have more reverence. 
Then they differ as to the church. The Tory is not for giving 
more legal power to the Clergy, but wishes they should have a 
considerable influence, founded on the opinion of mankind : 
the Whig is for limiting and watching them with a narrow 
jealousy.” 

‘ To Mr. Perkins. 

“SIR, 

“ However often I have seen you, I have hitherto for- 
gotten the note, but I have now sent it : with my good wishes 
for the prosperity of you and your partner,^ of whom, from 
our short conversation, I could not judge otherwise than 
favourably. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

"S.\M. Johnson." 

“ June 2, 17S1.*’ 

On Saturday, June 2 , I set out for Scotland, and had 
promised^ to pay a visit, in my way, as I sometiraes did, at 
Southill, in Bedfordshire, at the hospitable mansion of ’Squire 

1 Ml. Bwclfty, a descendant of Itoberl Barclay, ofUry, the celebrated apologist of the 
people called (Quakers, and icmarkable for maintaining the piinciples of his venerable 
progenitor, with os much of the elegance of modern manners, as is consistent with 
pnmttive sirapUcity. 
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Dilly, the elder brother of my worthy friends, the booksellers, 
in the Poultry. Dr. Johnson agreed to be of the party this 
year, with Mr. Charles Dilly and me, and to go and .see Lord 
Bute’s scat at Luton Hoe. He talked little to us in the 
carriage, being chiefly occupied in reading Dr. Watson’s^ 
second volume of “Chemical Essay.s,” which he liked very 
well, and his own ■“ Prince of Abyssinia," on which he seemed 
to be intently fixed j h.aving told as, that he had not lookeil at 
it since it was first published. I happened to take it out of 
iny pocket this day, and he seized upon it with avidity. He 
pointed out to me the following remarkable p.a.ssage : “ By 
what means (said the prince) arc the Europeans thus powerful ; 
or why, since they can so easily visit Asia anti Africa for trade 
or conquests, cannot the Asiaticks and Africans invade their 
coa.sts, plant colonies" in their ports, and give laws to their 
natural princes ? The same wind that carried them back would 
bring us thither.’’ — “ They are more pt)werful, Sir, than we, 
(answered hnlack,) because they are wiser. Knowledge will 
always prcdomintite over ignorance, as man governs the other 
animals. But why their knowledge is more than ours, I know 
not what reason can be given, but the unsearchable will of the 
Supreme Being." He said, “This, Sir, no man can explain 
otherwise." 

We stopped at Welwin, where I wished much to .see, in 
company with Johnson, die residence of the authour of “ Night 
.Thoughts,’’ which was then possessed by his son, Mr. Young. 
Here some address was requisite, for I was not acquainted with 
Mr, Young, and had I proposed to Dr. Jolmson that we should 
send to him, he would have chocked my wish, tuid perhaps 
been ofleuded. I therefore concerted with Mr. Dilly, that I 
should steal away from Dr. Jolmson and him, and ^ry what 
reception I could procure from Mr. Young j if unfavourablei, 
nothing was to be said ; but if agreeable, I should return and 
notify it to them. , I hastened to Mr. Young’s, found he was at 
home, sent in word that a gentleman desired to wait upon him, 
and wa.s shewn into u parlour, where he and, a young lacly, his 
daughter, wore sitting. He appeared to be, a plain, civil; 
country gentleman ; and when I. begged pardo.n for presuming 
to trouble him, but that 1 wished much to see his place, if he 

1 Now DIshop of l4lAiuIa(r, oike of tlie Bishoprieks in chia Kingdom» . His 

LprOalup lias wtlttcu with much acal lo bhow the proprloty of egmlinh^ the revenues of 
Biahopbi He has inroiined u& that he has burnt all hii Chemical papem., ' The rrie)Klii‘(^ 
our excellent constitutioni now assmled cm every side by innovators and levoDerSi fould 
have less te^tetted the suppression of his I.ord8mp''s other writings. 

A iThe Pboenlcuuis and Carthaginians plant colonies in l£iirope.~KvAKN^vJ 
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would give me leave; he behaved very courteously, and 
answered, " By all means, Sir ; we are just going to drink tea ; 
will you sit down? ” I thanked him, but said, that Dr. Johnson 
had come with me from London, and I must return to the inn 
to drink tea with him ; that my name was Boswell, I had 
travelled with him in the Hebrides. “ Sir, (said he,) I should 
think it a great honour to see Dr. Johnson here. Will you 
allow me to send for him ? ” Availing myself of this opening, 
I said that “ I would go myself and bring him, when he had 
dnmk tea ; he knew nothing of my calling here.” Having 
been thus successful, I hastened back to the inn, and informed 
Dr. Johnson that “ Mr. Young, son of Dr. Young, the authour 
of ‘Night Thoughts,’ whom 1 liad just left, desired to have the 
honour of seeing him at the house where his father lived.” 
Dr. Johnson luckily made no enquiry how this invitation had 
arisen, but agreed to go, and when we entered Afr. Young’s 
parlour, he addressed him with a verj' polite bow, “ Sir, I had a 
curiosity to come and see this place. I had the honour to know 
that great man, your father." We went into the garden, where 
we found a gravel walk, on each side of which was a row of 
lrees,_ planted by Dr. Young, which formed a handsome 
Gothick arch; Dr. Johnson cfiled it a fine grove. I beheld 
it with reverence. 

We sat some time in the summer-house, on the outside wall 
of which was inscribed, " Ambulantes in /lorio audiebant vocem 
Dei',” and in reference to a brook by which it is situated, 
“ Vivendi recti qui prorogat haram” &c. I said to Mr, Young, 
that I had been told his father was cheerful “ Sir, (said he) 
he was too well-bred a man not to be cheerful in company ; 
but he was gloomy when alone. He never was cheerful after 
my mother’s death, and he liad met with many disappoint- 
ments.” Dr. Johnson observed to me afterwards, “ That this 
was no favourable account of Dr. Young; for it is not 
becomiiig in a man to have so little acquiescence in the ways 
of Providence, as to be gloomy because he has not obtained 
as' much preferment as he expected ; nor to continue gloomy 
for the loss of his wife. Grief has its time." The last part of 
this censure was theoretically made. Practically, we know that 
grief for the loss of a wife may be continued very long, in 
proportion as affection has been sincere. No man knew this 
better than Dr. Johnson. 

We went into the church, and looked , at the monument 
erected by Mr. Young to his, father, ■ Mr. Young mentioned 
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an anecdote, that his father had received several thousand 
pounds of subscription money for his “Universal Passion,” 
but had lost it in the Soulh-5ea.^ Dr. Johnson thought this 
must be a mistake ; for he had never seen a subscription-book. 

Upon the road we talked of the uncertainty of profit with 
which authours and booksellers engage in the publication of 
literary works. Johnson. “ My judgement I have found is no 
certain rule as to the sale of a book.” Boswell. “ Pray, Sir, 
have you been much plagued with authours sending you their 
works to revise?” Johnson. “No, Sir; I have been thought 
a sour surly fellow.” Boswell. Very lucky for you, Sir, — 
in that respect.” I must however observe, that notwithstanding 
what he now said, which he no doubt imagined at the time to 
be the fact, there was, perhaps, no man who more frequently 
yielded to the solicitations even of very obscure authours, to 
read their manuscripts, or more liberally assisted them with 
advice and correction. 

He found himself very happy at ’Squire Dilly’s, where there 
is always abundance of excellent fare, and hearty welcome. 

On Sunday, June 3 , we all went to Southill church, which is 
very near to Mr. Dilly’s house. It being the first Sunday of 
the month, the holy sacrament was administered, and I staid to 
partake of it. When I came afterwards into Dr. Johnson’s 
room, he said, “ You did right to stay and receive the com- 
munion ; I had not thought of it" This seemed to imply that 
he did not choose to approach the altar without a previous 
preparation, as to which good men entertain different opinions, 
some holding that it is irreverent to partake of that ordinance 
without considerable premeditation j others, that whoever is a 
.sincere Christian, and in a proper frame of mind to discharge 
any other ritual duty of our religion, may, without scruple, 
discharge this most solemn one. A middle notion I believe to 
be the just one, which is, that communicants need not think a 
long train of preparatory forms indispensably necessary ; but 
neither should they rashly and lightly venture upon so awful 
and mysterious an institution. Christians must judge, each 
for himself, what degree of retirement and self-examination Ls 
necessary upon each occasion. 

Being in a frame of mind which, I hope for the felicity of 
human nature, many experience, — in fine wcatlier, — at the 

1 [This as^erfion is disproved ISy a comparison of dates. The firse four satires of 
Youni; wore publiabod in 1705 ; Xbe Soutb^sea scheme (which appears to he meant)) was 
in 1700.— M.3 
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country-house of a friend, — consoled and elevated by pious 
exercises,— I expressed myself with an unrestrained fervour to 
my “ Guide, Philosopher, and Friend j ” “ My dear Sir, I would 
fain be a good man ; and I am very good now. I fear God, 
and honour the King ; I wish to do no ill, and to be benevolent 
to all mankind.” He looked at me with a benignant indulgence j 
but took occasion to give me wise and salutary caution. " Do 
not, Sir, accustom yourself to trust to mpressioHS. There is a 
middle state of mind between conviction and hypocrisy, of 
which many are unconscious. By trusting to impressions, a 
man may gradually come to yield to them, and at length be 
subject to them, so as not to be a free agent, or what is the 
same thing in effect, to suppose that he is not a free agent. A 
man who is in that state, should not be suffered to live ; if he 
declares he cannot help acting in a particular way, and is 
irresistibly impelled, there can be no confidence in him, no 
more than in a tyger. But, Sir, no man believes himself to be 
impelled irresistibly; we know that he who says he believes it, 
lies. Favounible impressions at particular moments, as to the 
state of our souls, may be deceitful and dangerous. In general 
no man can be sure of his acceptance mth God ; some, in- 
deed, may have had it revealed to them. St. Paul, who wrought 
miracles, may have had a miracle wrought on him,self, and may 
have obtained supernatural assurance of pardon, and mercy, 
and beatitude ; yet St. Paul, though he expresses strong hope, 
also expresses fear, lest having preached to others, he himself 
should be a cast-away.” 

The opinion of a learned Bishop of our acquaintance, as to 
there being merit in religious faith, being mentioned ; — ohnson. 
“Why, yes, Sir, the most licentious man, were hell open 
before him, would not take the most beautiful strumpet to 
his arms. We must, as the Apostle says, live by faith, not by 
sight.” 

I talked to him of original sin,^ in consequence of the fall of 
man, and of the atonement made by our Saviour, After some 
conversation, which he desired me to remember, he, at 
my request, dictated to me as follows: 

ipr. Oijtlen, in his second sermon “On the Articles of the Christian Fnith," with 
aamirtible aiuitcncst ihus addresacs the opijo^rs of that Doctrine, which account for Uie 
cosfuHion, bin, and ini&ery, which we find in this life : It wouhl be auvere in God, you 
think, to degrade us to such a sSud state as thh^ ibr the oiTence of our first parents « out 
wu can allow him us In it without any mducenient. Are our atlamitics lessened 

mrnothemgascribed to Adam? If your condition be tinhapiiy, is It not still unltappy, 
whatever was the Mcaiion I wth the aggravation of this rencction, that if it was oa goofl 
as It was at first designed, there seems to be somewhat the less reason to look for its 
amendment*" 
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" With respect to original sin, the enquiry is not necessary ; 
for whatever is the cause of human corruption, men are evidently 
and confessedly so corrupt, that all the laws of lieavcn and 
earth are insufficient to restrain them from crimes. 

" Whatever difficulty there may be in the conception of 
vicarious punishments, it is an opinion which has had possession 
of mankind in all ages. There is no nation that has not used 
the practice of sacrifices. Whoever, therefore, denies the pro- 
priety of vicarious punishments, holds an opinion which the 
sentiments and practice of mankind have contradicted, from the 
beginning of the world. The great .sacrifice for the sins of 
mankind was offered at the death of the Messiah, who is called 
in scripture, ‘'/’he Lamb of Gon, that taketh away the sins of 
the ivorld.’ To judge of the reasonableness of the scheme of 
redemption, it must be considered as necessary to the govern- 
ment of the universe, that Gon should make known his perpetual 
and irreconcileable detestation of moral evil. He might indeed 
punish, and punish only the offenders; but as the end of 
punishment is not' revenge of crimes, but propagation of virtue. 
It was more becoming the Divine clemency to find another 
manner of proceeding, less destructive to man, and at lea.st 
equally powerful to promote goodness. The end of punishment 
is to reclaim and warn. T/iai punishment will both reclaim 
and warn, which shews evidently' such abhorrence of sin in Gou, 
as may deter us from it, or strike us with dread of vengeance 
when we have committed it. This is effected by vicarious 
puni.shment. Nothing could more testify the oppo.sition be- 
tween the nature of Gon and moral evil, or more amply display 
his justice, to men and angels, to all orders and successions of 
beings, than that it was necessary for the highest and purest 
nature, even for DiviNnw itself, to pacify the dcmmids of 
vengeance, by a painful death ; of which the natural effect will 
be, that when justice is appeased, tlrere is a proper i>lace for 
the exercise of mercy ; and that such propitiation shall supply, 
in some degree, the imperfections of our obedience, and the 
inefficacy of our repentance: for, obedience and repoitance, 
such as we can perform, are still necessary. Our Saviour has 
told us, tlmt he did not come to destroy the law but to fulfill : 
to fulfill the tyiMcal law, by the performance of what those types 
had foreshewn; and the moral law, by precepts of greater 
purity and higher exaltation.” 

[Here he said, “ Gou bless you with it.” T acknowledged 
myself much obliged to him ; but I begged tliat he would go 
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on as to the propitiation being the chief object of our most 
holy faith. He then dictated this one other paragraph.] 

“ The peculiar doctrine of Christianity is, that of an universal 
sacrifice, and perpetual propitiation. Other prophets only pro- 
claimed the will and the threatenings of God. Christ satisfied 
his justice.” 

The Reverend Mr. Palmer, ^ Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, dined with us. He expressed a wish that a better 
provision were made for parish-clerks. Johnson, “ Yes, Sir, a 
parish-clerk should be a man who is able to make a will, or 
write a letter for anybody in the parish.” 

I mentioned Lord Monboddo’s notion “ that the ancient 
Egyptians, with all their learning, and all their arts, were not 
only black, but woolly-haired. Mr. Palmer asked how did 
it appear upon examining the mummies ? Dr. Johnson approved 
of this test. 

Although upon most occasions I never heard a more strenuous 
advocate for the advantages of wealth than Dr. Johnson, he this 
day, I know not from what caprice, took the other side. “ I 
have not observed (said he) that men of very large fortunes 
enjoy any thing extraordinary that makes happiness. What has 
the Duke of Bedford ? Wlrat has the Duke of Devonshire ? 
The only great instance that I have ever known of the enjoy- 
ment of wealth was that of Jamaica Dawkins, who going to 
visit Palmyra, and hearing that the way was infested by robbers, 
hired. a troop of Turkish horse to guard him.” 

Dr. Gibbons, the Dissenting minister, being mentioned, he 
said, “I took to Dr. Gibbons.” And addressing himself to 
Mr. Charles Dilly, added, “ I shall be glad to see him. Tell 
him, if he’ll call on me, and daw'dle over a dish of tea in an 
afternoon, I shall take it kind." 

^ This unfortunat« perKon, whose full name was Thomas Fysebe Paloitir, afccl'warda 
went to Dundee* in Scotland, where he oflicuited as minister to a conRegatinn of the sect 
wHo call themselves UniiartatUf from a notion thnt they distinctively worBliijj unb God, 
because they tfeuj/ the^ mysterious doctrine of the Tkinity. They do not advert that the 
great body of the Christian Church in maintaining that mystery, maintain also the 
of the Godhead: the "Trinjty in Unity '.—three persons and oNis God.'’ The 
Church humbly adores the Divinity as exli]biu*d in the holy Smptures* The Unitarian 
sect vainly presumes to comprehend and define the Ai.MinifTV. Mr. Palmer having 
heated his mind with political speculations, b«stme so much dissatisfled with our excellent 
Con^ltutton, as to compose, publish, and drculatc writings, which were found to be so 
seditious and dangerouS| that upon beln^ found guilty by n Jury, the Court of Justiciary 
in Scotland sentenced him to transportation for fourteen years. A loud clamour a^ust 
this sentence was made by .some Members of both Houses of Parliament ; but both 
Houses approved of it by a great majority ; and he was conveyed to the settlement for 
convicts in Kew South Wales. 

[Mr* T* Palmer was of Queen's College, in Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of Master of Arts in 177a, and that of S. T. B. In He died on his return from 
Botany Bay, in the year 1803.— hi.] 

^ Taken nom Herodotus. 
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'I'he Reverend Mr. Smith, Vicar of Southill, a very respectable 
man, with a very agreeable family, sent an invitation to us to 
drink tea. I remarked Dr. Johnson’s very respectful politene.ss. 
Though always fond of changing the scene, he said, “We must 
have Mr. Dilly’s leave. We cannot go from your house. Sir, 
without your permission.” We all went, and were well satisfied 
with our visit. I however remember nothing particular, e-veept 
a nice distinction which Dr. Johnson made with respect to the 
power of memory, maintaining that forgetfulness was a man’s 
own fault. “To remember and to recollect (said he) are 
different things. A man lias not the power to recollect what is 
not in his mind ; but when a thing is in his mind he may 
remember it.” 

The remark was occasioned by my leaning back on a chair, 
which a little before I had perceived to be broken, and pleading 
forgetfulness as an excuse. “Sir, (said he,) its being broken 
was certainly in your mind.” 

When I ob.served that a housebreaker was in general very 
timorous; — ^Johnson. “No wonder, Sir; he is afraid of being 
shot getting into a house, or hanged when he has got out of it.” 

He told us, that he had in one day written six sheets of a 
translation from the French ; adding, “ I should be glad to see 
it now. I wish that I had copies of all the pamphlets written 
against me, os it is said Pope had. Had I known that I should 
make so much noise in the world, I should have been at pains 
to collect them. I believe there is hardly a day in which there 
is not something about me in the news-papers.” 

On Monday, June 4, we all went to Luton-Hoe, to see Lord 
Bute’s magnificent scat, for which I had obtained a ticket. As 
we entered the park; I talked in a high style of my old friend- 
ship with Lord Mountstuai-t, and .said, “ I shall probably be 
much at this place.” The Sage, aware of human vicissitudes, 
gently checked me: "Don’t you be too sure of that." He 
made two or three peculiar observations ; as when shewn the 
botanical garden, “ Is not eoiry garden a botanical garden ? ” 
When told that there was a shrubbery to the extent of several 
miles : “ I'hat is making a very foolish use of the ground ; a 
little of it is very well.” When it was proposed that we should 
walk on the pleasure-ground ; “ Don’t let us fatigue ourselves. 
Why should we walk there ? Here’s a fine tree, let’s get to the 
top of it.” But upon the whole, he was very much pleased. 
He said, “ This is one of the places I do not regret having 
come to see. It is a very stately place, indeed j in the house 
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magnificence is not sacrificed to convenience, nor convenience 
to magnificence. I’he library is very splendid ; the dignity of 
the rooms is very great ; and the quantity of pictures is beyond 
expectation, beyond hope.” 

It happened without any previous concert, that we visited the 
seat of Lord Bute upon the King’s birthday; we dined and 
drank his Majc-sty’s health at an inn, in the village of Luton. 

In the evening I put him in mind of his promise to favour 
me with a copy of his celebrated Letter to the Earl of Chester- 
field, and he was at last pleased to comply with this earnest 
request, by dictating it to me from his memory ; for he believed 
that he himself had no copy. There wiis an animated glow in 
his countenance while he thus recalled his high-minded indig- 
nation. 

He laughed heartily at a ludicrous action in the Court of 
Session, in which 1 was Counsel. The Society of Pmuraiors^ 
or Attornies, entitled to practise in the inferiour courts at Edin- 
burgh, had obtained a royal charter, in which they had taken 
care to have their ancient designation Procurators changed into 
that of Solicitors, from a notion, as they supposed, that it was 
more genteel ; and this new title they displayed by a publick 
advertisement for a General Meeting at their Hall. 

It has been said, that the Scottish nation is not distinguished 
for humour ; and, indeed, what happened on this occasion may 
in some degree justify the remark j for although tliis society had 
contrived to make themselves a very prominent object for the 
ridicule of such as might stoop to it, the only joke to which it 
gave rise, was the following paragraph, sent to the news-paper 
called " The Caledonian Mercury." 

“A correspondent informs us, that the Worshipful Society of 
Chaldeans, Cadies, or Runniag-Siatiomrs of this city are re- 
solved, in imitation, and encouraged by the singular success of 
their brethren, of an equally respectable Society, to apply for a 
Charter of their Privileges, particularly of the sole privilege of 
PROCURING, in the most extensive sense of the word, exclusive 
of chairmen, porters, penny-post men, and other inferiour 
ranks ; their brethren the R — y — ^l S — ll — RS, alias^ — c— -RS, 
before the inferiour Courts of this City, always excepted. 

“Should the Worshipful Society be successful, they are 
farther resolved not to be pujfed up thereby, but to demean 
themselves with more equaninaity and decency than their R-y-l, 
learned, very modest brethren above mentioned have done, 
upon their late dignification and exaltation.” 
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A majority of the members of the Society prosecuted Mr. 
Robertson, the publisher of the paper, for damages ; and the 
first judgement of the whole Court very wisely dismissed the 
action : Soivinfur Hsu tabula^ iu missus abibi^. But a new 
trial or review was granted upon a petition, according to the 
forms in Scotland. This petition I was engaged to answer, and 
Dr. Johnson, with great alacrity, furnished me this evening with 
what follows : 

“All injury is either of the person, the fortune, or the fame. 
Now it is a certain thing, it is proverbially known that a jest 
breaks no bones. They have never gained half-a-crown less in 
the whole profession since this mischievous paragraph has 
appeared j and, as to their reputation. What is their reputation 
but an instrument of getting money ? If, therefore, they have 
lost no money, the question upon reputation may be answered 
by a very old position, — De minimis non curat Preeior, 

“ Whether there was, or was not, an animus injurian.H, is not 
worth enquiring, if no injuria can be proved. But the truth is, 
there wa.s no animus injurianiii It was only an animus 
irritandi,^ which, happening to be exercised upon a genus 
irritabile, produced unexpected violence of resentment. Their 
irritability arose only from an opinion of their ovvn importance, 
and their delight in their new exaltation. IVhat might have 
been borne by a Procurator, could not be borne by a Solicitor. 
Your Lordships well know, that Jumores mutant mores. Titles 
and dignities play strongly on the fancy. As a madman is apt 
to tliink himself grown suddenly great, so he that grows sud- 
denly great is apt to borrow a little from the madman. To co- 
operate with tlreir resentment would be to promote their 
phrenzy ; nor is it possible to guess to what they might proceed, 
if to the new title of Solicitor should be added the elation of 
victory and triumph. 

“ We consider your Lordships as the protectors of our rights, 
and the guardians of our virtues j but believe it not included in 
your high office, that you should flatter our vices, or solace our 
vanity j and, as vanity only dictates this prosecution, it is 
humbly hoped your I.,ordships will dismiss it. ■ 

“ If every attempt, however light or ludicrous, to lessen 
another’s reputation, is to be punished by a jtidicial sentence, 
what punishiinent can be sufficiently severe for him who attempts 
to diminish the reputation of the Supreme Court of Justice, by 

^ Mr. Kobertson altered this word to jocattdit he having found in Blaolcstone tlmt to 
irriiatt ii} actionable 
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reclaiming upon a cause already determined, without any 
change in the state of the question? Does it not imply hopes 
that the Judges will change their opinion ? Is not uncertainty 
and inconstancy in the highest degree disreputable to a Court ? 
Does it not suppose, that the former judgement was temerarious 
or negligent ? floes it not lessen the confidence of the publick ? 
IVill it not be said, that jits est aut inco':;nitinn, aul mgum ? and 
will not the consequence be drawn, misera est senntus ? Will 
not the rules of action be obscure ? Will not he who knows 
himself wrong to-day, hope that the Courts of Justice will think 
him right to-morrow ? Surely, my Lords, these are attempts of 
dangerous tendency, which the Solicitors, as men versed in the 
law, should have foreseen and avoided. It was natural for an 
ignorant printer to appeal from the Lord Ordinary ; but from 
lawyers, the descendants of lawyers, who have practised for 
three hundred years, and have now raised themselves to a 
higher denomination, it might be expected, that they should know 
the reverence due to a judicial determination ; and, having been 
once dismissed, should sit down in silence.” 

I am a-sharaed to mention, that the Court, by a plurality of 
voices, without having a single additional circumstance before 
them, rever-sed their own judgement, made a serious matter of 
this dull and foolish joke, and adjudged Mr. Robertson to pay 
to the Society five pounds (sterling money) and co.sts of suit. 
The decision will seem strange to English lawyers. 

On Tuesday, June s, Johnson was to return to, London. He 
w'as very pleasant at breakfast ; I mentioned a friend of mine 
having resolved never to marry a pretty woman. Johnson. 
“Sir, it is a very foolish resolution to resolve not to marry, a 
pretty woman. Beauty is of itself very estimable. No, Sir, I 
would prefer a pretty woman, unless there ai'e objections to 
her. A pretty woman may be foolish ; a pretty woman may be 
wicked j a pretty woman may not lilie me. But there is no such 
danger m marrying a pretty woman as is apprehended j she will 
not be persecuted if she docs not invite persecution. A pretty 
woman, if she has a mind to be wicked, can find .a readier way 
than anotlier ; and that is all.” 

I accompanied him in Mr. Dilly’s chaise to Shefford, where, 
talking of Lord Bute’s never going to Scotland, he said, “As an 
Englishmto, I should wish all the Scotch gentlemen should be 
educated in England j Scotland would become a province ; they 
would spend all their rents in England.” This is a .subject of 
much consequence, and much delicacy. The advantage of an 
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English education is unquestionably very great to Scotch 
gentlemen of talents and ambition ; and regular visits to Scot- 
land, and perhaps other means, might be effectually used to 
prevent them from being totally estranged from their native 
countiy, any more than a Cumberland or Northumber- 
land gentleman, who has been educated in the South of 
England. I own, indeed, that it is no small misfortune for 
Scotch gentlemen, who have neither talents nor ambition, to be 
educated in England, where they may be perhaps distinguished 
only by a nick-name, lavish their fortune in giving expensive 
entertainments to those who laitgh at them, and saunter about 
as mere idle insignificant hangers-on even upon the foolish 
great j when, if they had been judiciously brought up at home, 
they might have been comfortable and creditable members of 
society. 

At Shefford I had another affectionate parting from my 
revered friend, who was taken up by the Bedford coach and 
carried to the metropolis. I went with' Messrs. Dilly to see 
some friends at Bedford : dined with the officers of the militia 
of the county, and next day proceeded on my journey. 

“To Bennet Langton, Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ How welcome your account of yourself and your in- 
vitation to your new house was to me, I need not tell you, who 
consider our friendship not only as formed by choice, but as 
matured by time. ■ We have been now long enough acquainted 
to have many images in common, and therefore to have a 
source of conversation which neither the learning nor the wit 
of a new companion can supply. 

“ My Lives are now published ; and if you will tell me 
whither I slmll send them, that they may come to you, I will 
take care that you shall not be williout them. 

“ You will, perhaps, be glad to hear, that Mrs. Thrale is dis- 
incumbered of her brewhouse ; and that it seemed to the pur- 
chaser so far from an evil, that he was content to give for it on 
hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds. Is the nation 
ruined ? 

“ Please to make my respectful compliments to lady Rothes, 
and keep me in the memory of all the little dear family, particu- 
larly Mrs, Jane. I am, Sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble servant, 

“ Bolt court, June 6, 1781.' ' “SaM. JoHMSON." 
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Johnson’s charity to the poor was uniform and extensive, 
both from inclination and principle. He not only bestowed 
liberally out of his own purse, but what is more difficult as 
well as rare, would beg from others, when he had proper objects 
in view. This he did judiciously as well as humanely. Mr. 
Philip Metcalfe tells me, that when he has asked him for some 
money for persons in distress, and Mr. Metcalfe has offered 
what Johnson thought too much, he insisted on taking less, 
saying, “ No, no, Sir •, we irmst not pamper them.” 

I am indebted to Mr. Malone, one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
executors, for the following note, which was found among his 
papers alter his death, and w'hich, we may presume, his 
unaffected modesty prevented him from communicating to me 
with the other letters from Dr. Johnson with which he was 
pleased to furnish me. However slight in itself, as it does 
honour to that illustrious painter, and most amiable man, I am 
happy to introduce it, 

"To Sir Joshua Revnouds. 

“dear sir, 

“It was not before yesterday that I received your 
splendid benefaction. To a hand so liberal in distributing, I 
hope nobody will envy the power of acquiring. I am, dear Sir, 
“Your obliged and most humble servant, 

“June 23, 1781." “Sam. Johnson.” 1 


“ SIR, 


“To Thomas Astle, Esq. 


“ I AM ashamed that you have been forced to call so often 
for your books, but it has been by no fault on either side. 


1 [Tlie following Letter wns wiitten at this time by Johnson, on rccciviug from KIr.s. 
Reynolds, slater to Sir Joshua Reynold^ a copy or her Essay on Taste," prn'ntely 
printed, but never published* 


' '* To Mrs* Francss Rjcvnolds* 

“T)RA.R1l»r KADAU, 

There is in these [pages, or remarks,] such depth of penetration, such nicety of 
observation, as Locke or Pasw might be prwd of. This I desire you to believe is my 
real omnton. 

“ However, it esmnot be published in its present stale. Many of yonr notions seem 
not to be very dear in your own mind ; many are not aullicienuy developed and 
exi»nded for Che common reader : it wants every where to be made smoother and 
plainer. 

“ You may by tevisal and ootrection make it a very elegant and a very curious work. 

** I am, my dearest dear, 

“ Your affectionate and obedient servant. 


Bolt-court, June a8, 1781.” 


*'bAMaSL JOIilfSON. 
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■J’hey hiive never been out of my hands, nor have I ever been 
at home without seeing you; for to see a man so skilful in the 
anti(juities of my country, is an opportunity of improvement 
not willingly to be missed, 

“Your notes on Alfred' appear to me very judicious and 
accurate, but they are too few. Many things familiar lo you, 
are unknown to me, and to most others ; and you must not 
think too favourably of your readers; by supposing them 
knowing, you will leave them ignorant. Measure of land, and 
value of money, it is of great importance to state with care, 
flad the Saxons any gold coin ? 

“ 1 have much curiosity after the manners and transactions 
of the middle ages, but have wanted either diligence or oppor- 
tunity, or both. You, Sir, have great opportunities, and I wish 
you both diligence and success. 


“.luly •?> 1781." 


“ 1 am, Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson,” 


The following curious anecdote I insert in Dr. Burney’s own 
word.s. “Dr. Burney relaleil to Dr. Johnson the parti.ality 
which his writings had excited in a friend of Dr. Burney’s, the 
late Mr. Bewley, well known in Norfolk by the name of the 
Fhilosopher of Massingham ; who, from the Ramblers and Plan 
of his Dictionary, and long before the aulhour’s fame .was 
established by the Dictionary itself, or any other work, had 
conceived such a reverence for him, that he earnestly begged 
Dr. Burney to give him the cover of the first letter lie had 
received from him, as a relick of so estimable a writer. This 
was in 1755. In 1760, when Dr. Burney visited Dr. Johnson 
at the Temple in London, where he had then Chambers, he 
happened to arrive there before he was up ; and being shewn 
into the room where he was to breakfast, Dnding himself alone, 
he examined the contents of the apartment, to try whether he 
could undiscovered steal any thing to send to his friend Bewley, 
ns another relick of the admirable Dr. Johnson. But finding 
nothing belter to his purpose, he cut some bristles off his 
hearthbroom, and enclosed them in a letter to his country 
enthusiast, who received them with due reverence,. The 
Doctor was so sensible of the honour done him by a man of 
genius and science, to whom he was an utter stranger, that he 

^ ^ The Win of 1C Alfred) alluded to in thU Utter, from the original Saxton, In the 
library of ^(r* Astle, uas beer, printed at the exponce of the Untver&ity of Oxfoid. 
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said to Dr. Burney, ‘Sir, there is no man possessed of the 
smallest portion of modesty, but must be fliUtcred with the 
admiration of such a man. I’ll give him a set of my Lives, if 
he will do me the honour to accept of them.’ Tn this he kept 
his word; and Dr. Burney had not only the pleasure of 
gratifying his friend with a present more worthy of lus 
acceptance than tlie segment from the hearth-broom, but 
soon after introducing him to Dr. Johnson himself in Bolt- 
court, with whom he had the satisfaction of conversing a 
considerable time, not a fortnight before his death; which 
happened in St. Martin’s-street, during his visit to Dr. Burney, 
in the house where the great Sir Isaac Newton had lived and 
died before.” 

In one of his little memorandum-books is the following 
minute : 

“August 9, 3 P.M. ffitat. 72, in the summer-house at 
Streatham. 

“After innumerable resolutions formed and neglected, 1 
have retired hither, to plan a life of greater diligence, in hope 
that I may yet be useful, atid be daily better prepared to 
appear before my Creator and my Judge, from whose infinite 
mercy I humbly call for assistance and support. 

“ My purpose Is, 

“To pass eight hours every day in some serious employment. 

“ Having prayed, I purpose to employ the next six weeks 
upon the Italian language, for my settled study.” 

How venerably pious does he appear in these moments of 
solitude, and how spirited are his resolutions for the improve- 
ment of his mind, even in elegant literature, at a very advanced 
period of life, and when afflicted with many complaints. 

In autumn he went to Oxford, Birmingham, Lichfield, and 
Ashbourne, for which very good reasons might be given in the 
conjectural yet positive manner of writers, who are proiid to 
account for every event which they relate. He himself, bow-, 
ever, says, “The motives of my journey I hardly know; I 
omitted it last year, and am not willing to miss it again.” ^ But 
some good considerations arise, amongst which is the kindly 
recollection of Mr. Hector, surgeon of Birmingham. “ Hector 
is likewise an old friend, the only companion of my childhood 
that passed through the school with me. We have always 
loved one another; perhaps we may be made better by some 
serious conversation, of which however I have no distinct hope,” 

^ PraveTB and Meditations, p. soi. 
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He says too, “ At Lichfield, my native place, I hope to shew 
a good example by frequent attendance on publick worship.” 

My correspondence with him during the rest of this year was, 
I know not why, very scanty, and all on my side. I wrote him 
(Hie letter to introduce Mr. Sinclair, (now Sir John,) the member 
for Caithness, to his acquaintance ; and informed him in another, 
that my wife had again been affected with alarming symptoms 
of illness. 

In 1782, his complaints increased, and the history of his life 
this year, is little more than a mournful recital of the variations 
of his illness, in the midst of which, however, it will appear 
from his letters, that the powers of his mind were in no 
degree impaired. 


“I'o James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I SIT down to answer your letter on the same day in 
which I received it, and am pleased that my first letter of the 
year is to you. No man ought to be at ease while he knows 
himself in the wrong; and I have not satisfied myself with my 
long silence. The letter relating to Mr. Sinclair however, was, 
I believe, never brought. 

“ My health has been tottering this last year : and I can 
give no very laudable account of ihy time. I am always hoping 
to do better than I have ever hitherto done. 

“ My journey to Ashbourne and Staffordshire was not 
pleasant; for what enjoyment has a sick man visiting the 
sick? — Shall we ever have another frolick like our journey to 
the Hebrides ? 

“ I hope that dear Mrs. Boswell will surmount her complaints; 
in losing her you will lose your anchor, and be tost, without 
stability, by the waves of life.^ I wish both her and you very 
many years, and very happy. 

“ For some months past I have bfeen so withdrawn from the 
world, that I can send . you nothing particular. All your 
friends, however, are well, and will be glad of your return to 
London. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your’s most affectionately, 

" Sam. Johnson.'* 

“January 5, 17S2. 

■ i Till} truth of thill lian b««ii proved by sad experience* 

[Mrs. Boswell died June 4, 2789. ~M.] 
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At a time when he was less able than he had mice 
been to sustain a shock, he was suddenly deprived of Mr. 
Levett, which event he thus communicated to Ur. Lawrence. 

“ SIK, 

“ Our old friend, Mr. Levett, who was last night eminently 
cheerful, died this morning. The man who lay in the same 
room, hearing an uncommon noi.se, got up and tried to make 
him speak, but without effecL He then called Mr. Holder, the 
apothecary, who, though when he came he thought him dead, 
opened a vein, but could draw no blood. So has ended the 
long life of a very useful and very blameless man.— I am, Sir, 
“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Jan. 17, 1782.” 

In one of his memorandum-books in my possession, i.s the 
following entry: “January 20, Sunday. Robert Levett was 
buried in the church-yard of Bridewell, between one and two 
in the afternoon. He died on Thursday 17, about seven in 
the morning, by an instantaneous death. He was an old and 
faithful friend ; I have known him from about 46. Commen- 
davi. May God have mercy on him. May he have mercy 
on me.” 

Such was Johnson’s affectionate regard for Levett,^ that he 
honoured his memory with the following pathetick verses : 

“ Condemn’d to Hope’s delusive mine. 

As on we toil from day to clay, 

By sudden blast or slow decline 
Our social comforts drop away. 

Well try'll through many a varying year. 

See LhVrcxT to tlie grave descend ; 

OQlcious, innocent, sincere, 

Of every friendless name the friend. 

Yet stili he fills aficction’s eye. 

Obscurely wise, and coarsely kind, 

Nor, letter’d arrogance,® deny 
Thy praise to ineiit unrefin’d. 

When fainting Nature call’d for aid. 

And hov'ring Death prepar’d the blow. 

His vigorous remedy display’d 
The power of art without the .show. 

In Misery’s d.rrkest caverns known, 

His ready liclp was eter n'gh, 

I See an account of him in *' The Gentleman’s Miagazine, " Feb. ivS;. 

® In both editions of Sir John Hawkins's Ufe of Dr. Johnson, " letter'd ie’/toyaiiee," is 
printed. 
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Wlieie hopclesBi Anpnish pour’d his gioan, 

And lonely Waul rclir’d to die.* 

No snniraons mock’d by chill delay, 

No petty (jains disdain’d by pride ; 

The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every d.ay supply’d. 

His virtues walk’d their narrow lound, 

Nor made a pause, or left a void ; 

And sure the eternal Master found 
His single talent well employ’d. 

The busy day, the peaceful night, 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided by ; 

His frame was firm, his powers were bright. 

Though now his eightieth year was nigh. 

Then, with no throbs offieiy pain, 

No cold gradations of decay. 

Death bloke at once the vital chain, 

And freed his soul the nearest way.’’ 

In one of Johnson’s registers of this year, there occurs the 
following curious passage: “Jan. 20. The Ministry is dis- 
solved. I prayed with Francis, and gave thanks.” * It has 
been the subject of discussion, whether there are two distinct 
particulars mentioned here? Or that we are to understand 
the giving of thanks to be in consequence of the dissolution of 
the Ministry? In support of tlie last of these conjectures 
may be urged his mean opinion of that Ministry, which has 
frequently ajipeared in the course of this work ; and it is 
strongly confirmed by what he said on the subject to Mr. 
Seward ; — “ I am glad the ministry is removed. Such a bunch 
of imbecility never disgr.iccd a country. If they sent a mes- 
senger into the City to lalce up a primer, the messenger was 
taken up instead of the printer, and committed by the silling 
Alderman. If they sent one army to the relief of another, the 
first army was defeated and taken before the second amved. 
I will not say that what they did was always wrong ; but it was 
always done at a wrong time.” 

“To Mrs. Strauan. 

“ DEAR MADAM, 

“Mrs. W1LI.IAMS shewed me your kind letter. This 
little habitation is now but a melancholy place, clouded with 
the gloom of disease and death. Of the four inmates, one has 

^ JuhnitQn repeated this line to me thus: 

" And Labour stools an hour to die." 

<lhtl he aderwards altered it to the present reading. 

^ l*rayers and Meditations, p. 209. 
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been suddenly snatched awayj two are oppressed by very 
afflictive and dangerous illness ; and 1 tried yesterday to gain 
some relief by a third bleeding, from a disorder which has for 
some time distressed me, and I think myself to-day much 
better. 

“ I am glad, dear Madam, that you are so far recovered as 
to go to Bath. Let me once more entreat you to stay till 
your health is not only obtained, but confirmed. Your for- 
tune is such as tliat no moderate e.\'pcnce deserves your care ; 
and you have a husband, who, I believe, does not regard it. 
Stay, therefore, till you are quite well, I am, for my part, very 
much deserted; but complaint is useless. I hope Goo will 
bless you, and I desire you to form the same wish for me. 
I am, dear Madam, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Joijnso.v.” 

Feb. 4, 1782.” 


“To Edmond Malone, Esq. 

" SIR, 

“ I HAVE for many weeks been so much out of order, that 
I have gone out only in a coach to Mrs, Thrale’s, where I can 
use all the freedom that sickness requires. Do not, therefore, 
take it amiss, that I am not with you and Dr. Farmer. I hope 
hereafter to see you often. I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Feb. 27, 1782. 

To THE Same. 

“dear sir, 

“ I HOPE I grow better, and shall soon be able to enjoy 
the kindness of my friends. I think this wild adherence to 
Chatterton ^ more unaccountable than the obstinate defence of 
Ossian, In Ossian there is a national pride, which may be 
forgiven, though it cannot be applauded. In Chatterton there is 

1 [This Note was in answer to one which m^mpAnied one of the eurlieht pamphleLs on 
the eubject of Chatterton's forK^ryi enlitleil *‘Ciirsoi;y Observations on the Poems 
attributed to Thomas Howle^" &c. Mr, Thomas warton’s very nblv Inquiiy*' 
apneared about three montlis mcerwards : and Mr. nihnintble " Vindtcntion 

of his Appendix," in the summer of tlie same year, left the believers in this ilaiiinfi im- 
posture nothing but the resolution to say again what had been said before." Dating, 
however, as this fictiou was, and wild ns wus the adherence to Chatterton, l>oth were 
greatly exceeded in 1795 and the following year, by a .still more audacious imposture, und 
the pertmacity of one of its adherents, who has immortalised his name by puhlLshnig a 
bulky volume, of whicli the direct and manifest oltject was, to prove llto autncnticiiy of 
certain papers attributed to Sbakspeare, after the fabricator of the spurious trash had 
publickly acknowledged the imposture I— M.] 
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nothing but the resolution to say again what has once been said. 
I am, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 


“ March 2, 17S2.” 


“Sam. Johnson.” 


These short letters .shew the regard which Ur. Johnson 
entertained for Mr. Malone, who the more he is known is the 
more highly valued. It is much to be regretted that Johnson 
was prevented from sharing the elegant hospitality of that 
gentleman’s table, at which he would in every respect have 
been fully gratified. Mr. Malone, who has so ably succeeded 
him as an Editor of Shakspeare, has, in his Preface, done 
great and just honour to John.soii’s memory. 


“To Mks. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield. 

“dear madam, 

“ I WENT away from Lichfield ill, and have had a trouble- 
some time with my breath j for some weeks I have been dis- 
ordered by a cold, of which I could not get the violence abated, 
till I had been let blood three times. I have not, however, 
been so bad but that I could have witten, and am sorry that I 
neglected it 

“ My dwelling i.s but melancholy ; both Williams, and 
Desmoulins, and myself, are very sickly ! Frank is not well ; 
and poor Levett died in his bed the other day, by a sudden 
stroke ; I suppose not one minute passed between health and 
death ; so uncertain are human things. 

“Such is the appearance of the world about me; I hope 
your scenes are more cheerful. But whatever befalls us, though 
it is wise to be serious, it is useless and foolish, and perhaps 
sinful, to be gloomy. Let us, therefore, keep ourselves as easy 
as we can ; though the loss of friends will be felt, and poor 
Levett had been a faithful adherent for thirty years. 

“Forgive me, my dear love, the omission of writing: I 
hope to mend that and my other faults. Let me have your 
prayers. , _ 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and Miss Adey, and 
Mr. Pearson, and the whole company of my friends. I am, 
my dear, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ London, March 2, 1782.” 

11 — 0 » 
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To THE Same. 

“dear MADARr, 

“ Mv last was but a dull letter, and I know not that this 
will be much more cheerful j I am, however, willing to write, 
because )'ou are desirous to hear from me. 

“My disorder has now begun its ninth week, for it is not yet 
over. 1 was last Thursday blooded for the fourth time, and 
have since found myself much relieved, but I am very tender 
and easily hurt ; so that since we parted I have had but little 
comfort, but I hope that the spring will recover me; and that 
in the summer I shall .see Lichfield again, for I will not delay 
my visit another year to the end of autumn. 

“ I have, by advertising, found poor Mr. Levett’s brothers in 
Yorkshire, who will take the little he has left : it is but little, 
yet it will be welcome, for I believe they are of very low 
condition. 

“ To be sick, and to see nothing but sickness and death, is 
but a gloomy state ; but I hope better times, even in this world, 
will come, and whatever this world may with-hold or give, we 
shall be happy in a better state. Pray for me, my dear Lucy. 

“Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and Miss Adcy, and 
my old friend, Hetty Bailey, and to all the Lichfield ladies. I 
am, dear Madam, 

“Yours affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

" Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 

“ March ig, 1783.” 

On the day on which this letter was written, he thus feelingly 
mentions his respected friend, and physician. Dr. Lawrence : — 
“ Poor Lawrence has almost lost the sense of hearing ; and I 
have lost the conversation of a learned, intelligent, and com- 
municative companion, and a friend whom long familiarity has 
much endeared. Lawrence is one of the best men whom I 
have known, — ' Nosimm omnium miserere Deus' ” ^ 

“ It was Dr. Johnson’s custom when he wrote to Dr. Lawrence 
concerning his own health, to use the Latin language, I have 
been favoured by Miss Lawrence with one of these letters as a 
specimen : 

T. L.\wrencio. Medico^ S. 

“ Novum/a7^«j, nova iussis, nova sfirandi diffiadtas, nomm 
sanguinis missionem suadent, quam iamen te inconsuito nolim 

^ Prayers and l^leditatioifs, p. 907 
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fieri. Ad te venire xnx possum, nec est cur ad me venias. Licere 
vel non licere tmo verbo dicendtm est ; ccetera miki et Jdoldero^ 
reliqueris. Si per te licet, imperatur nuncio FTolt/erum ad me 
ded/iccre. 

“ Mail's Calenilis, 17S2. 

“ Postquam tu discesscris, qtib me veriam 


“To Captain Lancxon,® in Rochester. 

“DEAR SIR, 

“ It is now long since we saw one another j and, whatever 
has been the reason, neither you have written to me, nor I to 
you. To let friendship die away by negligence and silence, is 
certainly not wise. It is voluntarily to throw away one of the 
greatest comforts of this weary pilgrimage, of which wlien it is, 
as it must be, taken finally away, he that travels on alone, will 
wonder how his esteem could be so little. Do not forget me ; 
you see that I do not forget you. It is pleasing in the silence 
of solitude to think, that there is one at least, however distant, 
of whose benevolence there is little doubt, and whom tbeie is 
yet hope of seeing again. 

“ Of my life, from Uie time wc parted, the history is niouni- 
ful. The spring of last year deprived me of Thrale, a man 
whose eye for fifteen years had scarcely been turned upon me 
but with respect or tenderness] for such another friend, the 
geiieiul course of human things will not suffer man to hope, I 


i Mr. Holder, in the Strand, Dr. Johnwn a apothecary. 

B Soon after the above letter, Dr. Lawrenty luft l;ondon, but not before the j^lsy had 
nuide so great a progress as to render him unable to write for himself. The following 


extracts from letters addressed by JohnMn to one of bis daughters : 

‘‘You will easily believe with wnat gludaess 1 read that you had heard oitce again 
that vuice tn whiuli we liave all so often delighted to attend. May you often bear it. If 
we Imd his mind, and his tungtie, we could simre the rest. 

1 am not vigorous, but much better tliun when dear Dr. Lawrence hulrl my pulse the 
Inst time. IHe so kind as to let me know, from one little interval to atiothur, iIlo state of 
bis body. I am pleased that he remeiiilicrb tno, and br>j>u that it never ain be possible for 

me to forget him. July aa, ryBa.*' u. i , iv , i 

“lorn much dallgUieil even with the small advances which dear IH. Lawrence makes 
towards recovery. If we could have again but his mind, and his tongue in his mind, and 
his right hand, wo should not much lament the rest. 1 should not despair of helping the 
swelled hand by electricity, if it were freiiucntly and dUigently supplied. 

'' Let me know from time to time whatever happens ; and I hope I need not tell yon, 
how much I am interested in every cliange. Aug. ad, ijSa." 

" Though the account with which you favoured me in yoiu Inst letter could not me 
me the pleasure that I wiihed, yet 1 was glad to receive it j for ray affection to roy dear 
friend makes me desirous of knowing his stale, whatever it he. I beg, therefore, that yon 
inue to let me know, front time to thne, ni! that you observe. , ' 

Many fits ol severe illness have, for about three months past, (breed my kind 
plmician often upon my mind. I am now better ; and hope gratitude, ns wait as distress, 
can he a motive to remembrance. Bolt-ooutt, Fleewtrect, Felj. 4, 1783.’' 

a Mr. Imngtoii being at tliis time on duQr at Rochester, hs is addressed by his military 
title. 
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passed the Sunitnor at Streatham, but theio was no Tlirale ; 
and having idled away the summer with a weakly body and 
neglected mind, 1 made a journey to StalTordshire on the edge 
of winter. The season was dreary, I was sickly, and found the 
friends sickly whom I went to see. After a sorrowful sojourn, 
I returned to a habitation possessed for the present by two sick 
women, where my dear old friend, Mr. Levott, to whom as he 
used to tell me, I owe your acquamtance, died a few weeks ago, 
suddenly in bis bed ; there pa.sscd not, I believe, a minute 
between health and death. At night, as at Mrs. Thrale’s I was 
musing in my chamber, I drought with uncommon earnestness, 
that however I might alter my mode of life, or whithersoever X 
might remove, I would endeavour to retain Levett about me j 
in tire morning my servant brought me word tliat Levett was 
called to another state, a state for which, I think, he was not 
unprepared, for 1 e was very useful to the poor. How much 
soever I valued h m, I now wish that I had valued him more.^ 
“ I have myself been ill more than eight weeks of a disorder, 
from which, at the expence of about filty ounces of blood, I 
hope I am now recovering. 

" You, dear Sir, have, I hope, a more cheerful scene ; you 
see George fond of his book, and the pretty misses airy and 
lively, with my own little Jenny equal to the best : and in 
whatever can contribute to your quiet or pleasure, you have 
Lady Rothes ready to concur. May whatever you enjoy of 
good be increased, and whatever you suffer of evil be 
diminished. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“Sam. John.son.” 

“Bolt-cquit, Fleet-Street, 

“ March ao, 17S2." 


“ To Mr. Hector, ih Birmingham,* 

" DEAR SIR, 

"I HOPE I do not very grossly flatter myself to imagine 
that you and dear Mrs. Careless ® will be glad to hear some 
account of me. I performed the journey to London with very 


I yohnson lja*. Uera exjnjessed n sentimenlsimilmlotlialcontiimcdinoueof.ShcnstuJie's 

fitansaa, to wtucU ta ais life of that poet Ue has given higl\ ptaibO i 
" I ptized every hour that went by, 

Beyond all that had ploab’d uie before ; 

But now they are gone and I sigh, 

And I grieve that 1 prized thom no more."— J. Boswklu] 

* A part of this letter laving been torn oiT, I have, from the evident meauins,' supplied 
& few words and half words at the ends and bsginiungs of lines. - * 

® See VoL i. p. 6aA 
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little inconvenience, and came safe to my habitation, where I 
found nothing but ill-health, and, of consmiuence, very little 
cheerfulness. I then went to visit a little way into the country, 
where I got a comijlaint by a cold which has hung eight weeks 
upon me, and from which I am, at the expence of fifty oaiices 
of blood, not > et free. I am afraid I must once more owe my 
recovery to warm weather, which seems to make no advances 
towards us. 

“Such is tny health, which will, I hope, soon grow better. 
In other respects I have no reason to complain. I know 
nut that I have written any thing more generally commended 
than the Lives of the Poets j and have found the world willing 
enough to caress me, if my health had invited me to be in much 
company j and this season I have been almost wholly employed 
in nursing myself. 

“ When summer comes I hope to see you again, and will not 
put oif my visit to the end of the year. I have lived so long m 
London, that I did not remember the difference of seasons. 

“ ^'orir health, when I saw you, was much improved. You 
will be prudent enough not to put it in danger. I hope, when 
we meet again, we shall congratulate each other upon fair 
prospects of longer life j though what are the pleasures of the 
longest life, when placed in comparison with a Imppy death ? 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“Your’s most affectionately, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ London, Match zi, 1782.” 

To TiiK Same. 

I lyUhout a dnfr, Imi snffosed to & 
abo7(i tfus 

“dear sir, 

“ That you and dear JIis. Careless should have care or 
curiosity about my health, gives me that pleasure which every 
man feels from finding himself not forgotten. In age we feel 
again that love of our native place and our early friends, which 
in the bustle or amusements of middle life, were overborne and 
suspended. You and I should now naturally cling to one 
another; we have outlived most of those who could pretend 
to rival us in each otlier’s kindness. In our walk through life 
we have droppcfi our companions, and are now to pick up 
.such as chance may offer iis, or to travel on alone. You, indeed, 
have a sister, with whom you can divide the day : I have no 
natural friend leftj but Providence has been pleased to pro 
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serve me from neglect ; I have not wanted such alleviations of 
life as friendship could supply. My health has been, from my 
twentieth year, such as has seldom afforded me a single day of 
ease ; but it is at least not worse ; and I sometimes make mysel 
believe that it is better. My disorders are, however, still 
sufficiently oppressive. 

“ I think of seeing Staffordshire again this autumn, and intend 
to find my way through Birmingham, where I hope to see you 
and dear Mrs. C-arelcss well. I am. Sir, 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

I wrote to liini at different dates ; regretted that I could not 
come fo London this spring, hut hoped we should meet some- 
where in the summer ,• mentioned the state of my affairs, and 
suggested hopes of some preferment; informed him, that as 
“The Beauties of Johnson” had been published in London, 
some obscure scribbler had published at Edinburgh, what he 
called "The Deformities of Johnson.” 

“To Jamks Boswell, Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“The pleasure which we used to receive from' each other 
on Good-Friday and Easter-day, we must be this year content 
to miss. Let us, however, pray for each other, and hope to see 
one another yet from time to time with mutual delight. My 
disorder has been a cold, which impeded the organs of re- 
spiration, and kept me many weeks in a state of great uneasi- 
ness; but by repeated phlebotomy it is now relieved; and next 
to the recovery of Mrs. Boswell, 1 flatter myself, that you will 
rejoice at mine. 

“IVlmt we shall do in the summer, it is yet too early to con- 
sider. You want to know what you shall do now; I do not 
think this time of bustle and confu.sion ^ like to produce any 
advantage to you. Every man has those to reward and gratify 
who have contributed to his advancement. To come hithci 
with such expectations at the expence of borrowed money, which, 
I find, you know not where to borrow, can hardly bd considered 
prudent. I am sorry to find, what your solicitations seem to 
imply, that you have already gone the whole length of your 
credit. This is to set the quiet of your whole life at hazard. 
If you antidpaleyour inheritance, you can at last inherit nothing; 

I [On the preceding day the Ministry had been changed.— M,] 
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all that you receive must pay for the past. You must get a 
place, or pine in penury, with the empty name of a great estate. 
Poverty, my dear friend, is so great an evil, and pregnant with 
so much temptation, and so much misery, that 1 cannot but 
earnestly enjoin you to avoid it. Live on what you have ; live 
if you can on less ; do not borrow either for vanity or pleasure ; 
the vanity will end in shame, and the pleasure in regret : stay 
therefore at home, till you have saved money for your journey 
hither 

“‘The Beauties of Johnson’ are said to have got money to 
the collector; if the ‘Deformities’ have the same success, I 
shall be still a more extensive benefactor. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who is I hope re- 
conciled to me ; and to the young people whom I never have 
offended. 

“You never told me the success of your plea against the 
Solicitors. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"London, March 28, 1782." 

Notwithstanding his afflicted state of body and mind this 
year, the following correspondence affords a proof not only of 
his benevolence and conscientious readiness to relieve a good 
man from eiTOur, but by his cloathing one of the sentiments 
in his “Rambler” in different language, not inferiour.to that 
of the original, shews his extraordinary command of clear and 
forcible expression. 

A clergyman at Bath wrote to him, that in “ The Morning 
Chronicle,” a passage in “The Beauties of Johnson,” article 
Death, had been pointed out as supposed by .some readers to 
recommend suicide, the words being, “To die is the fate of man; 
but to die with lingering anguish is generally his folly ; " and 
respectfully suggesting to him, that .such an erroneous notion pf 
any sentence in the writings of on acknowledged friend of 
religion and virtue, should not pass uncontradicted. 

Johnson thus answered the clergyman’s letter: 

“To THE RjSVKRENX) Mh. , AT BaTH. 

“sir, 

“ Being now in the country in a state of recovery, as I hope, 
from a very oppressive disorder, I cannot neglect the acknow- 
ledgement of your Christian letter. The book called ‘The 
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Beauties of Jolinson,’ is the production of T know not whom ; I 
never saw it but by casual inspection, and considered myself as 
utterly disengaged from its consequences. Ol the passage you 
mention, 1 remember some notice in some paper ; but knowing 
that it must be misrepicscnted, 1 thought of it no more, nor do 
I know where to find it in my own books. I am accustomed 
to think little of news-papers ; but an opinion so weighty and 
seriou.s as yours has detennined me to do, what I .should without 
your seasonable admonition, have omitted : and I will direct my 
thought to be .shewn in its true state.^ If 1 could find the 
passage 1 would direct you to it. I suppose the tenour is this : — 
‘Acute diseases are the immediate and inevitable strokes of 
Heaven j but of them the pain is short, and the conclusion 
speedy; chronical disorders, by which we arc suspended in 
tedious torture between life and death, are commonly the. effect 
of our own misconduct and intemperance. To die, &c.’ — This, 
Sir, you see is all true and all blameless. I hope some time in 
the next w'eek to have all rectified. My health has been lately 
much shiiken ; if you favour me with any answer, it will be a 
comfort to me to know that I have your prayers. 

“ I am, &c. 

“S.VM. JOHN-SON." 


“ May IS, lySs." 


This letter, as might be expected, had its full effect, and the 
clergyman acknowledged it in grateful and pious terms.® 

The following letters require no extracts from mine to in- 
troduce them. 


“To James Boswei.i,, Esq. 

“OEAK SIK, 

“ The earnestness and tenderness of your letter is such; 
that I cannot think myself shewing it more respect than it claims, 
by sitting down to answer it the day on which I received it. 

“This year has afllicted me with a very irksome and severe 
disorder. My respiration has been much impeded, and much 

1 Wbat follows, appeared in ihe Morning Cbromcle ofMoy 99, 1789.— “A correspond- 
ent having mentioned, in tlie Morning Cbionicle of Dccunibcr xs, die last danse of the 
following par^aph, seeming to favour snidde ; we arc requested to print the whole 
passage, that its true meaning may appear, which is not to recommend suicide hut exercise* 

** l^etctse cannot secure us from that diuidution to wbicli we are decreed l\>ul while the 
soul and body continue united, it can mahe tiip association pleasing, and give prolxihie 
hopes that they shall be di^oined by an easy separation. It was a principle among the 
ontlents, that acute diseases ate iiom Heaven, and chronical from ourselves ; the dan of 
death, indeed, falls from Heaven, but we poison it by our own misconduct : to die U the 
fate of man; but to die with lingering anguish is generally his folly." 

2 The correspondence may ha seen at length in the Gentleman's Magazine, Feb. 1766. 
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blood has been taken away. I am now harassed by a cafarrhous 
cough, from which my purpose is to seek relief by change of 
air ; and I am, therefore, preparing to go to Oxford. 

“ Whether I did right in dissuading you from coming to 
London this spring, I will not determine. You have not lost 
much by missing my company; I have scarcely been well for a 
single week. I might have received comfort from your kindness ; 
but you would have seen me afflicted,' and, perhaps, found me 
peevish. Whatever might have been your pleasure or mine, I 
know not how I could have honestly advised you to come 
hither with borrowed money. Do not accustom yourself to 
consider debt only as an inconvenience; you will find it a 
calamity. Poverty takes away so many means of doing good, 
and produces so much Inability to resist evil, both natural and 
moral, that it is by all virtuous means to be avoided. Consider 
a man whose fortune is very narrow ; whatever be his rank by 
birth, or whatever his reputation by intellectual excellence, what 
can he do ? or what evil can he prevent ? That he cannot help 
the needy is evident; ho has nothing to spare. But, perh-aps, 
his advice or admonition may be useful. His poverty will 
destroy his influence ; many more can find that he is poor, 
than that he is wise ; and few will reverence the understanding 
that is of so little advantage to its owner. I say nothing of the 
personal wretchedness of a debtor, which, however, has passed 
into a proverb. Of riche.s it is not necessary to write the 
praise. Let it, however, be' remembered, that he who has 
money to spare, has it always in hi.s power to benefit others ; 
and of such power a good man must always be desirous. 

“ 1 am pleased with your account of Easter.^ We shall meet, 
1 hope in Autumn, both well and both cheerful ; and part each 
the belter for the other’s comiiany. 

“ Make, my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and to the young 
charmers. 

“l am, &c. 

“ Sam. John.son.” 

“London, Juno 3, 17S2." 

“ To Mr., Parkins. , 

“DEAR SIR, ' ' ' 

“I AM much pleased, that you,, are going a very Jong 
journey, which may by proper conduct restore your health and 
prolong your life. 

^ Whicli I celebrated in the Church-of'England chapel at Edinburgh^ founded by Lord 
Chief Baron Smithy of respectable and pious memory. 

n — ^ 0 ^ 
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" Observe these rules ; 

“ I. Turn all care out of your head as soon as you mount 
the chaise. 

“ 2. Do not think about frugality ; your health is worth more 
than it can cost. 

“ 3. Do not continue any day’s journey to fatigue. 

“ 4. Take now and tlien a day’s rest. 

“ 5. Get a smart sea sickness, if you can. 

“ fi. Cast away all anxiety, and keep your mind easy. 

“ This last direction is the principal ; with an unquiet mind, 
neither exercise, nor diet, nor physick, can be of much use. 

“ I wish you, dear Sir, a prosperous journey, and a happy 
recovery. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most alTectionate, humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“July 28, 1782.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ Being uncertain whether I should have any call this 
autumn into the country, I did not immediately answer your 
kind letter. I have no call ; but if you desire to meet mo at 
Ashbourne, I believe I can come thither ; if you had rather 
come to London, I can stay at Streatham : take your choice. 

“This year has been very heavy. From the middle of 
January to the middle of June I was battered by one disorder 
after another 1 I am now very much recovered, and hope still 
to be better. What happiness it is that Mrs. Boswell has 
escaped. 

“My ‘Lives’ are reprinting, and I have forgotten the 
authour of Gray’s character : ^ write immediately, and it may be 
perhaps yet inserted. 

“ Of London or Ashbourne you have your freb choice ; at 
any place I shall be glad to see you. I am, dear Sir, 

"Yours, fire. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

■“August 24, 1782." 

On the 30th of August, I informed him that ray honoured 
rfather had died that morning ; a complaint under which he had 
long laboured, having suddenly come to a crisis, while I was 
upon a visit at the seat of Sir Charles Preston; from whence 
I had hastened the day before, upon receiving a letter by express. 

r The Reverend Mr. Temple i Vicar of St. Gluvias, Cornwall. 
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“To Jamks Bosweli-, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“I HAVE struggled through this year with so much 
infirmity of body, and such strong impressions of the fragility 
of life, that death, whenever it appears, fills me with melan- 
choly ; and 1 cannot hear without emotion, of the removal of 
any one, whom I have known, into another. state. 

“Your father’s death had every circumstance that could 
enable you to bear itj it wa-s at a mature age, and it was 
expected ; and as his general life had been pious, his thoughts 
had doubtless for many years past been turned upon eternity. 
That you did not find him sensible must doubtless grieve you; 
his disposition towards you was undoubtedly that of a kind, 
though not of a fond father. Kindness, at least actual, is in 
our power, but fondness is not ; and if by negligence or imprud- 
ence you had extinguished his fondness, he could not at will 
rekindle it. Nothing then remained between you but mutual 
forgiveness of each other’s faults, and mutual desire of each 
other’s happiness. 

“ I sliall long to know his final disposition of his fortune. 

“ You, dear Sir, have now a new station, and have therefore 
new care.s, and new employments. Life, as Cowley seems to 
say, ought to resemble' a well-ordered poem ; of which one rule 
generally received is, that the exordium should be simple, and 
should promise little. Begin your new course of life with the 
least shew, and the least expence po-ssible ; you may at pleasure 
encrease both, but you cannot easily dimini.sh them. Do not 
think your estate your own, while any man can call upon you 
for money which you cannot pay; therefore, begin with 
timorous parsimony. Let it be your first care not to bo in any 
man’s debt. 

“When the thoughts are extended to a future state, 'the 
present life seems hardly wortliy of all those principles of 
conduct, and maxims of prudence, which one generation of 
men has transmitted to another ; but upon a closer view, when 
it is perceived how much evil is produced, and how much good 
is impeded by embarrassment and distress, and how little 
room the expedients of poverty leave for the exercise of virtue, 
it grows manifest that the boundless importance of the next 
life enforces some attention to the interest of this. 

“ Be kind to the old servants, and secure the kindness of 
the agents and factors; do not disgust them by asperity, or 
unwelcome gaiety, or apparent suspicion. From them you 
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must learn tlie real state of your affairs, the chai actors of your 
tenants, and the value of your lands. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell ; I think her 
e.xpectations from air and exercLse are the best that she can 
form. I hope she will live long and happily. 

“ I forgot whether I told you that Rasay has been here ; we 
dined cheerfully together. I entertained lately a young gentle 
man from Corrichalachin. 

“ 1 received your letters only this morning. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Vours, &c. 

“S.\M. JoilNSPN.” 

“London, Sepl. 7, 1782.” 

In answer to my next letter, I received one from him, 
dissuading me from hastening to him as I had proposed ; what 
is proper for publication is the following paragraph, equally just 
and tender : 

•‘One expence, however, I would not have you to .spare j let 
nothing be omitted that can presave Mrs. Boswell, though it 
should be nece.ssary to transplant her for a time ihto a .softer 
climate. She is the prop and .stay of your life. How much 
must your children suffer by losing her.” 

My Avife was now so much convinced of his sincere friend- 
ship for me, and regard for her, that, without any sugg(;stion bn 
my part, she wrote him a very polite and grateful letter. 

“ Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Boswei.u 

“dear lady, 

“I HAVE not often received so much pleasure as from 
your invitation to Auchinlcck. The journey thither and back 
is, indeed, too great for the latter p.'irt of the year; but if my 
health were fully recovered, T would suffer no little heat, and 
cold, nor a wet or a rough road to keep me from you. I am, 
indeed, not ivithout hope of seeing Auc.hinleck again ; but to 
make it a pleasant place I must see its lady Avell, and brisk, and 
airy. For my sake, therefore, among many greater reasons!, 
take care, dear Madam, of your health, spare no expence, and 
want no attendance that can procure ease, or preserve it. Be 
very careful to keep your mind quiet j and do not think it too 
much to give an account of your recovery to. Madam, 

"Your’s, t'kc. 

"Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, Sept. 7, 1782.” 
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“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ Havini; passed almost this whole year in a succession 
of disorders, I went in October to Brighthelmstone, whither I 
came in a state of so much weakness, that I rested four times 
in walking between the inn and the lodging. , By physick and 
abstinence I grew belter, and am now rea.sonahly easy, though 
at a great distance from health. I am afraid, however, that 
health begins, after seventy, and long before, to have a meaning 
different from that which it had at thirty But it is culpable to 
murmur at the established order of the creation, as it is vain to 
oppose it. He that lives, must grow old ; and he that would 
rather grow old than die, has God to thank for the infirmities 
of old age. 

“ At your long silence I am rather angry. You do not, since 
now you are the head of your house, think it worth your while 
to try whether you or your friend can live longer without 
writing, nor suspect after so many years of friendship, that 
when I do not write to you, I forget you Put all such useless 
jealousies out of your head, and disdain to regulate your own 
practice by the practice of another, or by any other principle 
than the desire of doing right.. 

“ Your (Economy, I suppose, begins now to be settled j your 
expences are adjusted to your revenue, and all your people in 
their proper places. Resolve not to be poor: whatever you 
have, spend less. Poverty is a great enemy to human happi- 
ness j It certainly destroys liberty, and it makes some virtues 
impracticable, and others extremely difficult. 

“ Let me know the history of your life, sitice your accession 
to, your estate, flow many houses, how many cows, how 
much land in your own hand, and what bargains you make 
with your ienant.s. 

* * . . # * * * 

“Of my ‘Lives of the Poets,’ they have printed a hew 
edition in octavo, I hear, of three thousand. Did I give a set 
to Lord Hailes ? If I did not, I will do it out of these. What 
did you make of , all your copy? 

“ Mrs. Thrale and the three Mi.sses are now for the winter, 
in Argyll-street. Sir Jdshua Reynolds has been out of order, 
but is well again j an(i I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble servant, 

"SaM; Jo'HltSON.” 

“London, Dec. 7, 1782.” 
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“To Dr. Samuisl Johnson. 

“Edinburgh, Dec. eo, 17S2, 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I WAS made happy by your kind letter, which gave us the 
agreeable hopes of seeing you in Scotland again. 

“ I am much flattered by the concern you are pleased to 
take in my recovery. I am belter, and hope to have it in niy 
power to convince you by my attention, of how much conse- 
quence I esteem your health to the world and to myself. I 
remain, Sir, with grateful respect, 

“ Your obliged and obedient servant, 

“M vrgaret BOSWEli.” 

The death of Mr. Thrale had made a very material altera- 
tion with respected to Johnson’s reception in that family. Tlie 
manly authority of the husband no longer curbed the lively 
exuberance of the lady ; and as her vanity had been fully 
gratified, by having the Colossus of Literature attached to her 
for many years, she gradually became less assiduous to please 
him. Whether her attachment to him was already divided by 
another object, I am unable to ascertain ; but it is plain that 
Johnson’s penetration was alive to her neglect or forced atten- 
tion ; for on the 6th of October this year, we find him making a 
“ parting use of the library ” at Rtreatham, and pronouncing a 
prayer, which he composed on leaving Mr. Thrale’s family.' 

“ Almighty God, Father of all mercy, help me by thy grace, 
that I may, with humble and sincere thankfulness, remember 
the comforts and conveniencies which T have enjoyed at this 
place; and that I may resign them with holy submission, 
equally trusting in thy protection when Thou givest, and when 
Thou takest away. Have mercy upon me, O Lord, have 
mercy upon me. 

“ To thy fatherly protection, O Lord, I commend this 
family. Bless, guide, and defend them, that they may so pass 
through this world, as finally to enjoy in thy presence ever- 
lasting happiness, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

One cannot read this prayer, without some emotions not 
very favourable to the lady whose conduct occasioned it.' 

In one of his memorandum-books I find “Sunday, went 
to church at Streatham. Tentplo valedixi cum osculo" 

He met Mr. Philip Metcalfe often at Sir Joshua Reynold.s’s, 
and other places, and was a good deal with him at Brighthelm- 

1 Prayen and Meditations^ pt 31,4* 
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stone this autumn, being pleased at once with his excellent 
table and animated conversation. Mr. Metcalfe shewed him 
great respect, and sent him a note that he might have the use 
of his carriage whenever he pleased Johnspn (3d October, 
1782) returned this polite answer; — “Mr. Johnson is very 
much obliged by the kind offer of the carriage, but he has no 
desire of using Mr. Metcalfe’s carriage, except when he can 
have the pleasure of Mr Metcalfe’s company.” Mr. Metcalfe 
could not but be highly pleased that his company was thus 
valued by Johnson, and he frequently attended him in airings. 
They also went together to Chichester, and they visited Pet- 
worth, and Cowdry, the venerable seat of the Lords Montacute.'* 
“Sir, (.said Johnson,) I should like to stay here four-and- 
twenty hours. We see here how our ancestors lived.” 

That his curiosity was still unabated, appears from two letters 
to Mr. John Nichols, of the lotb and 20th of October this 
year. In one he says, “I have looked into your ‘Anecdotes,’ 
and you will hardly thank a lover of literary history for telling 
you, that he has been much informed and gratified. I wish you 
would add your own discoveries and intelligence to those of 
Dr. Rawlinson, and undertake the Supplement to Wood. 
Think of it.” Jn the other, “ I wLsh, Sir, you could obtain 
some fuller information of Jortin, Markland, and Thirlby. 
They were three contemporaries of great eminence.” 

"To Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

“dear sir, 

“I HEARD yesterday of your late disorder, and should 
think ill of myself if I had heard of it without alarm. I heaid 
likewise of your recovery, which I sincerely wish to be com- 
plete and permanent. Your country has been in danger of 
losing one of its brightest ornaments, and I of losing one 
of my oldest and kindest friends ; but I hope you ■ will still 
live long, for the honour of the nation : and that rhore enjoy- 
ment of your elegance, your intelligence, ahd your benevolence, 
is still reserved for, dear Sir, your most affectionate, &c. 

“Sam. JOHN,spN.” 

“ UiighUielmstoite, Nov.'i4, 1782.” 

The Reverend Mr. Wilson having dedicated to him his 
“ Archseological Dictionary,” that mark of respect was thus 
acknowledged: 

1 [This venerable mansion has since been totoilv destroyed by fire.— M.] 
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“To THE Reverend Mr. Wilson, Clitheroe, Lancashire. 

“reverend sir, 

“ That I have long omitted to return )’0U thanks for the 
honour conferred upon me by your Dedication, I entreaty you 
with great earnestness not to consider as more faulty than it is. 
A very importunate and oppressive disorder has for some time 
debarred me from the pleasures, and obstructed pie in the 
duties of life. The esteem and kindness of wise and good 
men is one of the last pleasures which I can be content to 
lose; and gratitude to those from whom this pleasure is 
received, is a duty of which I hope never to be reproached 
with the final neglect. 1 therefore now return you thanks for 
the notice which 1 have received from you, and which I consider 
as giving to my name not only more bulk, but more weight ; 
not only as extending its superficies, but as increasing its value. 
Your book was evidently wanted, and will, I hope, find its way 
into the school, to which, how'ever, 1 do not meair to confine 
it ; for no man has so much skill in antient rites and practices 
as not to want it. As I suppose myself to owe part of your 
kindness to my excellent friend. Dr Patten, he has likewise a 
just claim to my acknowledgement, which I hope you, Sir, will 
transmit. There will soon appear a new edition of my Poetical 
Biography; if you will accept of a copy to keep me in 
your mind, be pleased to let me know how it may be con- 
veniently conveyed to you. This present is small, but it is 
given with good will by. Reverend Sir, 

“ Your most, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“December 31, 1783." 

In 1783, he was more severely afflicted than ever, as will 
appear in the course of his correspondence ; but still the same 
ardour for literature, the same constant piety, the same kindness 
for his friends, and the same vivacity, both in conversation 
and writing, distinguished him. 

Having given Dr. Johnson a full account of what I was 
doing at Auchinleck, and particularly mentioned what I knew 
would please him, — my having brought an old man of eighty- 
eight from a lonely cottage to a comfortable habitation within 
my enclosures, where he had good neighbours near to him,, — 
I received an answer in February, of which I extract what 
follows : 

“ I am delighted with your account of your activity at 
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Auchinleck, and wish the old gentleman whom you have so 
kindly removed, may live long to promote your prosperity by 
his prayers. You have now a new character and new duties j 
think on them and practise them. 

“ Make an impartial estimate of your revenue, and whatever 
it is, live upon less. Resolve never to be poor. Frugality is 
not only the basis of quiet, but of beneficence. No man can 
help others that wants help himself ; we must have enough 
before we have to spare. 

“ I am glad to find that Mrs. Boswell grows well ; and hope 
that to keep her well, no care nor caution will be omitted. 
May you long live happily together. 

“ When you come hither, pray bring with you Baxter’s 
Anacreon. I cannot get tliat edition in London.”^ 

On Friday, March 31 , having arrived in London the night 
before, 1 was glad to find him at Mrs. Thrale’s house, in 
Argyll-street, appearances of friendship between them being 
still kept up. 1 was shewn into his room, and after the first 
salutation he said, “ I am glad you ai-e come : I am very ill.” 
He looked pale, and was distressed with a difficulty of 
breathing: but after the common inquiries he assumed his 
usual strong animated style of conversation. Seeing me now 
for the first time as a Laird, or proprietor of land, he began 
thus: “Sir, the superiority of a country-gentleman over the 
people, upon his estate is very agreeable : and he who says he 
does not feel it to be agreeable, lies ; for, it must be agreeable 
to have a ca.sual superiority over those who are by nature equal 
with us.” Boswell. “Yet, Sir, we see great proprietors of 
land who prefer living in London.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, 
the pleasure of living in London, lire intellectual superiority 
that is enjoyed there, may counterbalance the other. Besides, 
Sir, a man may prefer the state of the country-gentleman upon 
the whole, and yet there, may never be a moment when he is 
willing to make the change, to quit London for it.” He said, 
“ It is better to have five per cent, out of land, than, out of 
money, because it is more secure ; but the readiness of trans- 
fer, and promptness of .interest, make many people rather 
choose the funds. Nay, there is another disadvantage belong- 
ing to land, compared with money. A man. is not so much 
afraid of being a hard creditor, as of being a hard landlord.” 
Boswell. “Because there is a. sort of kindly, connection 

L LDr. Jphiison should auein not tp hnvo aoufi^ht dlUgently for Baxter’a Anacraon. for 
there are two editions of that book} ^ud they ore frequently found in the London sale* 
Catalogues* —Mt] 
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between a landlord and his tenants.” Johnso.v. “No, Sir, 
many landlords with us never see their tenants. It is because 
if a landlord drives away his tenants, he may not get others ; 
whereas the demand for money is so great, it may always be 
lent.” 

He talked with regret and indignation of the factious 
opposition to Government at this time, and imputed it in a 
great measure to the Revolution. “Sir, (said he, in a low 
voice, having come nearer to me, while his old prejudices 
seemed to be fermenting in his mind,) this Hanoverian family 
is isolh here. They have no friends. Now the Stuarts had 
friends who stuck by them so late as 1 745. When the right of 
the King is not reverenced, there will not be reverence for 
those appointed by the King." 

His observation that the present royal family has no friends, 
has been too much justified by the very ungrateful behaviour 
of many who were under great obligations to his Majesty ; at 
the same time there are honourable exceptions ; and the very 
next year after this conversation, and ever since, the King has 
had as extensive and generous supijort as ever was given to any 
monarch, and has had the satisfaction of knowing that he was 
more and more endeared to his people. 

He repeated to me his verses on Mr. Levett, with an 
emotion which gave them full effect •, and then he was pleased 
to say, “You must be as much with me as you can. You 
have done me good.' You cannot think how much bolter I 
am, since you came in.” 

He sent a message to acquaint Mrs. Thrale that I was 
arrived. I had not seen her since her husband’s death. She 
soon appeared, and favoured me with an invitation to stay to 
dinner, which 1 accepted. There was no other company but 
herself and three of her daughters. Dr. Johnson and I. She 
too said, she was very glad I was come, for she was going to 
Bath, and should have been sorry to leave Dr. Johnson before 
I came. This seemed to be attentive and kind ; and I who 
had not been informed of any change, imagined all to be as 
well as formerly. He was little inclined to talk at dinner, and 
went to sleep after it ; but when he joined us in the drawing- 
room, he seemed revived, and was again himself. 

Talking of conversation, he said, “ There must, in the first 
place, be knowledge, there must be materials j — ^in the second 
place, there must be a command of words ; — in the third place, 
tliere must be imagination, to place things in such views os diey 
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are not commonly seen in; — and in the foiirth place, there 
must be presence of mind, and a resolution that is not to be 
overcome by failures j this last is an essential requisite ; for 
want of it many people do not excel in conversation. Now 1 
want it ; I throw up the game upon losing a trick.” I 
wondered to hear him talk thus of himself, and said, " I don’t 
know, Sir, how this may be ; but 1 am sure you bent other 
people’s cards out of their hands.” I doubt whether he heard 
this remark. While he went on talking triumphantly, I was 
fixed in admiration, and said to Mrs. Thrale, “ 0, for short- 
hand to take this down ! ” — “ You’ll carry it all in your head, 
(said she ;) a long head is as good as short-hand.” 

It has been observed and wondered at, that Mr. Charles Fox 
never talked with any freedom in the presence of Dr. Johnson; 
though it is well known, and I myself can witness, that his 
conversation is various, fluent, and exceedingly agreeable. 
Johnson’s own experience, however, of that gentleman’s reserve 
was a suiBcient reason for his going on thus : “ Fox never talks 
in private company ; not from any determination not to talk, 
but because he bus not the first motion. A man who is used 
to the applause of the House of Commons, has no wish for 
that of a private company. A man accustomed to throw for a 
thousand pounds, if set dotvn to throw for sixpence, would not 
be at the pains to count his dice. Burke’s talk is the ebullition 
of his mind ; he does not talk from a desire of di-stinction, but 
because his mind is full.” 

He thus curiously characterised one of our old acquaintance : 
n *»*■*•#*** jg a good man, Sir; but he is a vain man and a 
liar. He, however, only tells lies of vanity ; of victories, for in- 
stance, in conversation, which never happened.” This alluded 
to a story which 1 had repeated from that gentleman, to enter- 
tain Johnson with its wild bravado : “This Johnson, Sir, (said 
he,) whom you are all afraid of, will shrink, if you come close 
to him in argument, and roar as loud as, he. Pie once main- 
tained the paradox, that there is no beauty but in utility. * .Sir, 
(said I,) what say you to the peacock’s tail, which is one of 
the most beautiful objects in nature, but would have as much 
utility if its feathers were all of one colour.' He /e// what I 
thus produced, and had recourse to his usual expedient, 
ridicule ; exclaiming, ' A peacock has a tail, and a fox has a 
tail ; ’ and then he burst out into a laugh. — ‘ Well, Sir, (said I, 
with a strong voice, looking him full in the face,) you have 
unkennelled your fox ; puraue him if you dare.’ He liad not 
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a word to say, Sir.” — Johnson told me, that this was fiction 
from beginning to end.^ 

After musing for some time, he .said, “ I wonder how I 
should have miy enemies j for 1 do harm to nobody.” ® Tlos- 
wELL. “ In the’first place. Sir, you will be pleased to recollect, 
that you set out with attacking the Scotch ; so you got a whole 
nation for your enemies.” Johnson. “ Why, 1 own, that by 
my definition of m/s I meant to vex them.” Boswell. 
" Pray, Sir, can you trace the cause of your antipathy to the 
Scotch?” Johnson. “ I cannot. Sir.” Boswell. “Old Mr. 
Sheridan says, it was because they sold Charles the First.” 
Johnson. “Then, Sir, old Mr. Sheridan has found out a very 
good reason.” 

Surely the most obstinate and sulky nationality, the most 
determined aversion to this great and good man, must be 
cured, when he is seen thus playing with one of his prejudices, 
of which he candidly admitted that he could not tell the 
reason. It was, however, probably owing to his having had in 
his view the worst part of the Scotlislr nation, the needy 
adventurers, many of whom he thought were advanced above 
their merits, hy means which he did not approve. IJad he in 
his early life been in Scotland, and seen the worthy, sensible, 
and independent gentlemen, who lived rationally and hospitably 
at home, he never could have entertained such unfavourable 
and unjust notions of his fellow-subjects. And accordingly we 
find, that when he did visit Scotland, in the latter period of his 
life, he was fully sensible of all that it deserved, as I have 
already pointed out, when speaking of his "Journey to tlie 
Western Islands.” 

Next day, Saturday, March 22 , I found him still at Mrs. 
Thrale’s, but he told me that he was to go to his own house in 
the afternoon. He was better, but I perceived he was but an 
imruly patient, for Sir Lucas Pepys, who visited him, while I 

3 Were I to insert all the stories which have been told of contests boldly maintained 
with himi^ Imaginary victories olnaiited over him, of reducin'; him to silence, and of 
making him own that his antagonist had the better of him in argument, my volumes 
would swell to an Immoderate size. One inbtance» J find, has circulated hoth In couver- 
satioEi and in print ; that when he would not allow the Scotch wiiters vo have merit, the 
late St. Rose, of Chiswick, asserteo, that he could name one Scotch writer, whom Dr> 
Johnson himself would allow to have written better ilmn any man of the age; and upon 
Jobnsoni asking who it was, answered, "I.a>rd Bute, when ho siqned the warrant for 
your pension.’* Upon which, Johnson, struck with the rcpniiee, acknowlodgud chat this 
7tw truA When 1 mencioneo it to Johnson, '* Sir, (said he.) il Rose said tliia, I never 
heard it.” 

< This reflection was very natural in a ttian of a food heart, who was' not conscious of 
any ilhwtll to mankind, though the sharp sayings vdiich were sometimes produced by hts 
discrimination and vivacity, which he perhaps did not recollect, were, 1 am afraid, too 
odea remembered with reseutineoL 
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was with him said, “ If you were tractable, Sir, I should 
prescribe for you.” 

I related to him a remark which a respectable friend had 
made to me, upon the then state of Government, when those 
who had been long in opposition had attained to power, as it 
was supposed, against the inclination of the Sovereign. ” You 
need not be uneasy (said this gentleman) about the King. He 
laughs at them all; he plays tliem one against another.” 
Johnson. “Don’t think so, Sir. The King is as much 
oppressed as a man can be. If he plays them one against 
iuiother, he tains nothing.” 

I had paid a visit to General Oglethorpe in the morning, and 
was told by him that Ur. Johnson saw company on Saturday 
evenings, and he would meet me at Johnson’s that night. 
When I mentioned this to Johnson, not doubting that it would 
plea.se him, as he had a great value for Oglethorpe, the fretful- 
ne.ss of his disease unexpectedly shewed itself; his anger 
suddenly kindled, and he .said, with vehemence, “ Did not you 
tell him not to come ? Am I to be hunted in this manner ? ” 
I satisfied him that I could not divine that the visit would not 
be convenient, and that I certainly could not tolce it upon me 
of my own accord to forbid the General. 

I found Dr. Johnson in the evening in Mrs; Williams’s room, 
at tea and coffee with her and Mrs. Desmoulins, who were also 
both ill ; it was a sad scene, and he was not in a very good 
humour. He said of a performance that had lately come out, 
“ Sir, if you should search all the madhouses in England, you 
would not find ten men who would write so, and think it 
sense.” 

I was glad when General Oglethorpe’s arrival was announced, 
and we left the ladies. Dr. Johnson attended him • in the 
parlour, and was as courteous as ever. The General said, he 
was busy reading the writers of the middle age. Johnson said 
they were very curious. Oglethorpe. “ The house of commons 
has u.surped the power of the nation’s money, and used it 
tyrann ically. Government Is now carried on by corrupt influence, 
in.stead of the inherent right in the King.” Johnson. “Sir, 
the want of inherent right in the King occasions all this dis- 
turbance. ’What we did at the Rm'olution was necessary; but 
it broke our constitution.”^ Oglethorpe. .“My father did 
not think it necessary.” 

1 I have, in my ‘‘Journal of a Tour to' the Helirides," Tully expressed my sentiments 
upnn this subject. The Revolution matUlcstary, but'notasubjectror^/»3>; becauselt 
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On Sunday, March 23, I breakfasted with Dr. Johnson, who 
seemed much relieved, having taken opium the night before. 
He however protested against it, as a remedy that should be 
given with the utmost reluctance, and only in extreme necessity, 
I mentioned how commonly it was used in Turkey, and that 
therefore it could not be so pernicious as he apprehended, 
lie grew warm, and said, “ Turks take opium, and Christians 
take opium ; but Russell, in his account of Aleppo, tells us, 
that it is as disgraceful in 'I'urkey to take too much opium, as 
it is with us to get dmnk. Sir, it is amazing how things are 
exaggerated. A gentleman was lately telling in a company 
where I was present, that in France as soon as a man of fashion 
marries, he takes an opera girl into keeping; and this he 
mentioned as a general custom. ‘Pray, Sir, (.said I,) how 
many opera girls may there be ? ’ He answered, ‘ About four- 
score.’ ‘ Well then, Sir, (said I,) you see there can be no more 
than fourscore men of fashion who can do this.’ ” 

Mrs. Desmoulins made tea j and she and I talked before 
him upon a topick which he hsid once borne patiently from mo 
when we were by ourselves, — his not complaining of the world, 
because he was not called to some great office, nor had attained 
to great wealth. He flew into a violent passion, I confes.s with 
some justice, and commanded us to have done. “Nobody, 
(said he) has a right to talk in this manner, to bring before 
a man his own character, and the events of his life, when, he 
does not choose it should be done. I never have sought the 
world j the world was not to seek me. It is rather wonderful 
that so much has been done for me. All the complaints which 
are made of the world are unjust I never knew a man of 
merit neglected: it was generally by his own fault that he 
failed of success. A man may hide his head in a hole : he 
may go, into the countr}', and publish a book now and . then, 
which nobody reads, and then complain he is neglected. 
There is no reason why any person should exert himself for 
a man who has written a good book : he has not written it for 
any individual. I may as well make a present to the jiostman 
who brings me a letter. When patronage was limited, an 
authonr expected to find a Meecenas, and complained if he did 
not find one. Why should he complain ? This Mtecenas has 


for a long itme blasted the generous feelings of Loyalty^ And nowj when by the 
benignant effect of time the we^nt Royal Family are established in our how 

unwise is it to revive by celebrations tlie memory of a sbocki which it would surely liave 
been better that mu: constitution bad not retiaired. 
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others as good as he, or others who have got the start of him.” 
Boswell. “ But surely, Sir, you will allow that there are men 
of merit at the bar, who never get practice.” Johnson. “ Sir, 
you are sure that practice is got from an opinion that the 
person employed deserves it best; so that if a man of merit at 
the bar does not get practice, it is from erroiir, not from 
injustice. He is not neglected. A horse that is brought to 
market may not be bought, though he is a very good horse ; 
but that is from ignorance, not from intention.” 

There was in this discourse much novelty, ingenuity, and 
discrimination, such as is seldom to be found. Yet I cannot 
help thinking that men of merit, who have no success in life, 
may be forgiven for lamnting, if they arc not allowed to 
complain. They may consider it as hard that their merit 
should not have its suitable distinction. Though there is no 
intentional injustice towards them on the part of the world, 
their merit not having been perceived, they may yet repine 
against fortune, or fate, or by whatever name they choose to 
call the supposed mythological power of Destiny. It has, 
however, occurred to me, as a consolatory thought, that men 
of merit should consider thus : — How much harder would it be, 
if the same persons had both all the merit and all the prosperity. 
Would not this be a miserable distribution for the poor dunces ? 
Would men of merit exchange their intellectual superiority, 
and the enjoyments arising from it, for external distinction and 
the pleasures of wealth ? If they would not, let them not envy 
others, who are poor where they arc richj a compensation which 
is made to them. Let them look inwards and be satisfied; 
reeollecting with conscious pride what Virgil finely says of the 
Coryciiis Senex, and which I have, in anotlier place, ^ witli truth 
and sincerity applied to Mr. Burke : 

"Return mjnahat opts animis” 

On the subject of the right' employment of wealth, Johnson 
observed, A man cannot make a bad use of his, money, so far 
as regards Society, if he does not hoard it; for if he either 
spends it or lends it out. Society has the benefit. It is in 
general better to spend money than to give it away; for 
industry is more promoted by spending money than by giving 
it away A man who spends his monej? is sure he is doing 
good with it : he is not so sute when he gives it away. A' msm 

^ Letter to the People of Scotlend the Attempt to dlmlnisb the Number of the 

Lords of Session, i78s> 
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■who spends ten thousand a year will do more good than a man 
who spends two thousand and gives away eight.” 

In the evening T came to him again. He was somewhat 
fretful from his illness. A gentleman asked him whether he 
had been abroad to-day. “ Don't talk so childishly, (said he.) 
You may as well ask if I hanged myself to-day.” I mentioned 
politicks. Johnson. “Sir, I’d as soon have a man to break 
ray bones as talk to me of public affains, internal or external. 
I have lived to see things all as bad as they can be.” 

Having mentioned liis friend, the second Lord Southwell, he 
said, “Lord Southwell was the highest-bred man without in- 
solence, that I ever was in company with ; the most qualitied 
I ever saw. Lord Oirery was not dignified ; Lord Chesterfield 
was, but he was in.solent. Lord ■*’**-i*''*’*’*<*'f- is a man of 
coarse manners, but a man of abilities and information, I 
don’t say he is a man I would set at the head of a nation, 
though perhaps he may be as good as the next Prime Minister 
that comes ) but be is a man to be at the head of a Club ; — 
I don’t say out Club ; — ^for there’s no such Club.” Boswkul, 
“ But, Sir, was he not once a factious man?” Johnson. " 0 
yes, Sir ; as factious a fellow as could be found •, one who wm 
for sinking us all into the mob.” Boswell. “ How then, Sir, did 
he get into favour with the ICing?” Johnson. “ Because, iiir, 1 
suppose he promised the King to do whatever the King pleased.” 

He said, “ Goldsmith's blundering speech to Lord Shelburne, 
which has been so often mentioned, and which he really did 
raalce to him, was only a blunder in emphasis: — ‘I wonder 
they should call your Lordship Malagrida, for Malagrida was 
a very good man;’ — meant, I wonder they should use Mula- 
grida as a term of reproach.” 

Soon after this time I had an opportunity of seeing, by means 
of one of his friends, a proof that his talents, as well as his 
obliging seiwice to authours, were ready as ever. He had 
re-vised “The Village,” an admirable poem, by the Revei-end 
Mr, Crabbe. Its sentiments as to the false notions of rustick 
happiness and rustick virtue, were quite congenial with his own ■; 
and he had taken the trouble not only to suggest slight 
corrections and variations, but to furnish some lines, when he 
thought he could give the writer’s meaning better than in the 
words of the manascript.i 

. ^ an instance, markinii: the original by ^oman, anti Johnson's substitution 

m ItaUck cnaiactets : 

“ In fairer scenes, ■where peaceful plerwiires spring, 

Tityrus^ the pride of Mantuan might ai^ J 
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On Sunday, March 30, I found him at home in the evening, 
and had the pleasure to meet with Dr. Brocklesby, whose 
reading, and knowledge of life, and good spirits, supply him 
with a never-failing source of conversation. He mentioned 
a respectable gentleman, who became extremely penurious near 
the close of his life. Johnson said there must have been 
a degree of madness about him. "Not at all, Sir, (said Dr. 
Brocklesby,) his judgement was entire.” Unluckiljf, however, 
he mentioned that although he had a fortune of twenty-seven 
thousand pounds, he denied himself many comforts, from an 
apprehension that he could not ailbrd them. “ Nay, Sir, (cried 
Johnson,) when the judgement i.s so disturbed that a man 
cannot count, that is pretty well.” 

I shall here insert a few of Johnson’s sayings, without the 
formality of dates, as they have no reference to any particular 
time or place. 

“ The more a man, extends and varies his acquaintance the 
better.” This, however, was meant with a just restriction ; for, 
he on another occa.sion said to me, “ Sir, a man may be so much 
ot every' thing, that he is notliingof uny tiling.” ' 

“ Raising the wages of day-labourers is wrong ; for it does 
not make them live better, but only makes them idler, and 
idleness is a very bad thing for human nature.” 

“ U is a very good custom to keep a journal, for a man's own 
use ; he may write upon a card a day all that is necessary to be 
written, after he has had experience of life. At first there is a 
great deal to be written, because there is a great deal of novelty ; 
but when once a man lias settled his opinions, there is seldom 
much to be set down." 

" There is nothing wonderful in the Journal * which we see 


But chnrmed by him, or biuitUn witli his viowji, 

Shnll modern poct^i court the Mantunn muse? 

From Truth and Nature nhall we widely stray, 

Where Fancy lends, or VirgU led the way ? " 

Off J/'mera's tW Cavaf^s hguntions 
Tiiyrtts found iho golden agalftt ' 

MueisleoJ»v bards the fntief mg dream I 

MeehdnUk echoes <f the Mantuan song t 
From truth and nature shall we widely btray, 

}Vhere Virgilt not vahert leads the way f * 

Here we find Johnson's poetical and critical powers undiminiiihed. I must, however, 
observe, that the aids he gave to this poem, as to **Tlie Traveller" hitd Deserted 
Village" of Goldsmith, were so small as by no means to impair the diatlnguiuhed merit of 
tho autbour, 

1 [In his Life of Swift, he thus sneaks of this Tonmiil ; 

In the midst ofhis power and hie politick^ ne kept a journal of his visits, his walks 
his interviews with ministers, and quair^ with his servant, and transmitced U to Mrs, 
Johnson aud Mrs. Dingluy, io whom he knew i that whatever befel him was interesting 
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Swift kept in London, for it contains slight topicks, and it niisilit 
soon be written.” 

I praised the accuracy of an account-book of a lady whom I 
mentioned. Johnson. “Keeping accounts, Sir, is of no use 
when a man is spending his own money, and has nobody to 
whom he is to account. You won’t eat less beef to-day, because 
you have written down what it cost yesterday.” I mentioned 
another lady who thought as he did, so that her husband could 
not get her to keep an account of the expence of the family, as 
she thought it enough that she never exceeded the sum allowed 
her. Johnson. “Sir, it is fit she should keep an account, 
because her husband wishes it ; but I do not see its use." I 
maintained that keeping an account has this advantage, that 
it satisfies a man that his money has not been lost or stolen, 
which he might sometimes be apt to imagine, were there no 
written state of his expence j and besides, a calculation of 
economy so as not to exceed one’s income, cannot be made 
without a view of the diflerent articles in figures, that one 
may see how to retrench in some particulars less necossaiy than 
others. This he did not attempt to answer. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours, whose narratives, which 
abounded in curious and interesting topicks, were unhappily 
found to be very fabulous; I mentioned Lord Mansfield’s 
having said to me, “ Suppose we believe one half of what he 
tells.” Johnson. "Ay; but we don’t know which half to 
believe. By his lying we lose not only our reverence for him, 
but all comfort in his conversation.” Boswei.i.. “ May we 
not take it as amusing fiction?” Johnson. “Sir, the mis- 
fortune is, that you will insensibly believe as much of it as you 
incline to believe.” 

It is remarkable, that notwithstanding their congeniality in 
politicks, he never was acquainted with a late eminent noble 
judge, whom I have heard speak of him as a writer, with 
great respect. Johnson, I know not upon what degree of 
investigation, entertained no exalted opinion of his Lordship’s 
intellectual character. Talking of him to me one day, he said. 


and no account could be too minute. Whether tliese diurnal trifles were properly 
exposed to eyes which had never received any pleasure from the Doan» may be rcMoiiubly 
doubted ; they have, however, some odd attracdons : the reader finding ftet|uent mention 
uf names which he has been used to consider as inmortnnt, goes on' in hope of Itifbr- 
mation ; and as there is nothing to fatigue attention, if he is disappointed, he cun hardly 
compltdn." 

It may be added, that the ruder not only hopes to find, but does And, in (his very 
mtertaining Joiimal, much curious information, respecting persons and things, which 
he wul in vain seek for In other books of the same period.*-^.] 
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“ It is wonderful, Sir, with how little reu.1 superiority of mind 
men can make an eminent figure in publick life.” He expressed 
himself to the same purpose concerning another law-lord, who, 
it seems, once took a fancy to associate with the wits of 
London j but with so little success, that Foote said, “ What 
can he mean by coming among us? He is not only dull him- 
self, but the cause of dullness in others.” Trying him by the 
test of his colloquial powers, Johnson found him very defective. 
He once said to Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ This man now has been 
ten years about town, and has made nothing of it ; ” meaning 
as a companion.^ He said to me, ” I never heard any thing 
from him in company that was At all striking; and depend 
upon it. Sir, it is when you come close to a n»an in conversation, 
that you discover what his real abilities are : to make a speech 
in a publick assembly is a knack. Now 1 honour Thurlow, 
Sir ; Thurlow is a fine fellow ; he fairly puts his mind to yours.” 

After reireating to him some of his pointed, lively sayings, I 
said, “ It is a pity. Sir, you don’t always remember your own 
good things, that you may have a laugh when you will.” 
Johnson. “ Nay, Sir, it is better that I forget them, that I may 
be reminded of them, and have a laugh on their being brought 
to my recollection.” 

M'hen I recalled to him his liaving said as we sailed up Loch- 
lomond, “ That if he wore any thing fine, it should be zierji 
fine ; ” I ob-served that all his thoughts were upon a great scale. 
Johnson. “Depend upon it, Sir, every man will have as fine 
a thing as he can get ; as large a diamond for his ring.” Bos- 
well. “ Pardon me, , Sir : a man of a narrow mind will not 
think of it, a slight trinket will satisfy him : 

‘ Ar«f siijirre i/nnat mnjms pandora gemmae.’ ” 

I told him I should send him some “ Essays,” which I had 
written,® which I hoped he would be so good as to read, and 
j)ick out the good ones. Johnson. “ Nay, Sir, send me only 
the good ones ; don’t make me pick them." 

I heard him once say, “ Though the proverb 'Nnlltim numen 
abesf, si sit prudential docs not always prove true, we may be 
certain of the converse of it, Nullum mmtu adest, si sit ivipru- 
dentia.” 

X Knowinff as well as I de what precision and elegance of oratory his Lordship can 
display, I cannot but suspect that his unfavourable appearance 2n a social elrclci which 
drew such animadverraons upon him. must be owing to a cold affectation of consequence^ 
from being reserved and stiff. If it be &o, and he might be an agreeable man If he 
would, we cannot be sorry that he misses his aim. 

8 [Under the title of “ The Hypochondriack."— M.J 
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Once, when Mr. Seward was going to Hath, and asked his 
command.^, he said, “ Tell I>r. Harrington that 1 wi,sh he would 
publish another volume of the ‘ afitit/uce ; ' ^ it is a very 

pretty book." - Mr. Seward seconded this wish, and recom- 
mended to Dr. Harrington to dedicate it to Johnson, and take 
for his motto, what Catullus says to Cornelius Nepos ; 

“ namqae tu siilebas 

Meas esse aliqiiid ptitare nugas." 

As a small proof of his kindlines.s and delicacy of feeling, the 
following circumstance may be mentioned ; One evening when 
we were in the street together, and I told him I was going to 
sup at Mr. Beauclerk’s, he said, “I’ll go with you.” After having 
walked part of the way, seeming to recollect something, he 
suddenly stopped and said, “ I cannot go, — but / do not love 
£eauckrk the less." 

On the frame of his portrait, Mr. Beauclerk had iirscribcd, 

<< Ingenium ingens 

Inonlto lalet hoc sub corpure.” 

After Mr, Beauclerk’s death, when it became Mr, Langton’s pro- 
perty, he made the inscription be defaced. John, son said 
complacently, “It was kind in you to take it off;’’ and 
dien after a short pause, added, “ and not unkind in him lo 
put it on.” 

He said, “How few of his friends’ houses would a man 
choose to be at, when he is sick 1 ” He mentioned one or two. 
I recollect only Thralc’s. 

He observed, “Tlrere is a wicked inclin.ation in most people 
to suppose an old man decayed in his intellects. If a young or 
middle-aged man, when leaving a company, does not recollect 
where he laid his hat, it is notlrir^ ; but if the same maUenlion 
is discovered in an old .man, people will shrug up their 
shoulders, and say, ‘ His memory is going.' ” 

When I once talked to him of some of the sayings which 
every body repeats,, but nobody knows where to find, such as, 
Qtios Deus vult perdere, prius dementat-, he told me that be 
was once offered ten guineas to point out frpm whence Semi 
insanivimm omnes was taken. He could not do it j but many 

1 It has Emce Appeared. 

3 ^ nevand greatly improved edition of tbi6 very curioiia collection was ptihlished by 
Mr. Park in > 1804} in two volumes, octavo. In this edition the letter.s are clironologically 
lumn^ed, and the account of the Ilibhops, which was formerly printed from a very emrrupt 
copy, IS taken from Sir John Harrington's oririnal manuscript^ whicli he presented to 
Henry, Prince of Wales, and is now in the Royal Library in the hXuseuin.^M,] 
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ypar!3 aflerwai'ds met with it by chance in fohanms Baptista 
Manluanus.'- 

I am very sorry that I did not take a note of an eloquent 
argument in which he maintained that the situation of Prince 
of Wales was the happiest of any person’s in the kingdom, even 
beyond that of the Sovereign. 1 recollect only — the enjoyment 
of hope, — the high superiority of rank, without the anxiou.s 
cares of government, — and a great degree of ]JOwer, both from 
natural influence widely u.sed, and from the sanguine expecta- 
tions of those who look forward to the chance of future favour, 

Sir Joshua Reynolds communicated to me the following 
particulars ; 

Johnson thought the poem.s published as translations from 
O.ssian, had so little merit, that he said, “Sir, a man might 
write such stuff for ever, if he would abandon his mind to it.” 

He said, " A man should pass a part of his time with the 
laughers, by which means any thing ridiculous or particular 
about him might be presented to his view, and corrected.” 

1 The wotds occur, (m Mr. Bindley observer to mc,)in the Fira>t Eclogue ofMantiianus, 
DC HONESTU AmOSE, 

Id commune nudum ; semel insanivinius omnes. 

With the following elucidation of the other foying^Qws Dens (it should rather be 
Quem vuii • et-t/eiv, Boswell tvn* furnished by Mr. Richard 

iiuw, of Apslcy, in BtidfurdslilcQ, as communicated to that j^entleiuan by bis friend Mr» 
John Pitth, lalu Rector of Gicat llrickhill, in BuckinglmnishiTe : 

Prrhaps no scrap of Latin whatever htui been more (iiiotcd than this. ^ It occasionally 
falls oven from those who are scrupulous even to pcdanlry in their Lntinity, and will not 
admit n word into tbeir conipobitions, which has not the .sanction of the iirst age. The 
wonl is of no authority, eltlier os a vorb active or nciiter.-^After a long search 

for the purriobc of deciding a bet^ some genclenieu of Cambridge found it among tlie 
fragments of Euiyiidcs, in\raat edition 1 donotrecollcct, where it is given as a tianidatioii 
of a Greek Iambic : 

Oi' 4^909 diA«t aTToAeo^, fTpor* airotltpevtUe 

" The above .senap wms found in the hand-writing of a suicide of fnsliion, Sir D. 0 ., some 
years ago, lying on tho lahlo of the room where he had desixtmd himself. The suicide 
was a man of classical acquirements : he left no othci paper behind him.’*— 

Another of those proverliial saying.s~' 

Incidit in Scyilam, cupiens vitaro Charyhdini, 

I some years ago, In a Note on a passage in Tub MRRCHAtrr or Vehicb. traced to its 
source^' It occurs (with a slight, variation) in the Alsx^drbis of Phtllii Gualtier, (a 
poet of the thirteenth century) which wn<i printed at I/yons in 1558. * Oorius is the person 
addressed i 

— — Qtt6 teudis inertem, 

Rex periture, fugam T nescis, hcii I perdite, nescis 

Quem fitgias : hostes incurris duin ftigis hostem 

Incidls in .Scyilam, cupiens vitaro Gliarykdim. • 

'Thu authour of this line was first ascertained by Gnlleottus Martius, who died In 1476 ,* 
as .is observed in Mbnaoiana, voI. til. p, T30. edit. 1769.— For an account, of Philip 
Gualtier, see Vo.'s.suis de Foot. Latin, p. 954, fo). 1697. 

A line not less frequently quoted than any of the preceding, was suggested for enquiry, 
several years ago, in n.hfote oq'Tirit Raps 07 Locrbcb. 

' Solamenmiserieftocioshabuifise doloris;”^ , 

Rut the author of this verse bos not, I believe, been discovered.— M.) 
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I observed, he must have been a bold laugher who would have 
ventured to tell Dr. Johmson of any of his particularities.^ 

Having observed the vain ostentatious importance of many 
people in quoting the authority of Dukes and Lords, as having 
been in their company, he sai4 he went to the other extreme, 
and did not mention his authority when he should have done 
it, had it not been that of a Duke or a Lord. 

Dr, Goldsmith once said to Dr. Johnson, that he wished foi 
some additional members to the Literary Club, to give it an 
agreeable variety; for (said he) there can now be nothing 
new among us : we have travelled over one another’s minds. 
Johnson seemed a little angry, and said, “ Sir, you have not 
travelled over my mind, I promise you.” Sir Joshua, however, 
thought Goldsmith right; observing, that “ when people have 
lived a great deal together, they know what each of them will 
say on every subject. A new understanding, therefore, is 
desirable ; because though it may only furnish the same sense 
upon a question which would have been furnished by those 
with whom we are accustomed to live, yet this sense will have 
a different colouring ; and colouring is of much effect in every 
thing else as well as in painting.” 

Johnson used to say that he made it a constant rule to talk 
as well as he could, both as to sentiment and expression ; by 
which means, what had been originally effort became familial 
and easy. ' The consequence of this, Sir Joshua observed, was, 
that his common conversation in all companies was such as to 
secure him universal attention, as something above the usual 
colloquial style was expected. 

Yet, though Johnson had this habit in company, when 
another mode was, necessary, in order to investigate truth, he 
could descend to a language intelligible to the meanest capacity. 
An instance of this was witnessed by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
w'hen they were present at an examination of a little blackguard 
boy, by Mr. Saunders Welch, the late Westminster Justice. 
Welch, who imagined that he was exalting himself in Dr. 
Johnson’s eyes by using big words, spoke in a manner that 
was utterly unintelligible to the boy; Dr. Johnson perceiving 
it, addressed himself to the boy, and changed the pompous 
phraseology into colloquial language. Sir, Joshua Reynolds, 

1 I fttti happy, howaver^ to menUon a pleaamg instance of* his endnrinj; with great 
gentlen^ to hear one of his most atxlking particularities pointed out MS s Huutw, a 
mec6 of hw^friend Christopher Smart, when a very young girl, struck by his extraordiiuiry 
iTOtions, saw to himi * Piay,^ Dr. Johnson, why do you make such strange gestures ? 

From osw habit, (he replied.) Do you, my dear, lake care to guard against bad 
oaoits. Xuis 1 was told oy tbe young lady^ brother at Margate. 
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who was much amused by this procedure, which seemed a kind 
of reversing of w hat might be expected from the two men, took 
notice of it to Ur. Johnson, as they walked away by themselves. 
Johnson said, that it was continually the case; and that he 
was always obliged to translate the Justice’s swelling diction, 
(smiling,) so as that his meaning might be understood by the 
vulgar, from whom information was to be obiained. 

Sir Joshua once observed to him, that he had talked above 
the capacity of some people with whom they had been in 
company together. “No matter, Sir, (said Johnson); they 
consider it as a compliment to be talked to, as if they were 
wiser than they are. So true is this. Sir, that Baxter made it 
a rule in every sermon that he preached, to say something 
that was above the capacity of his audience."^ 

Johnson’s dexterity in retort, when he seemed to be driven 
to an extremity by his adversary, was very remarkable. Of his 
power in this respect, our common friend, Mr. Windham, of 
Norfolk, has been pleased to furnish me with an eminent 
instance. However unfavourable to Scotland, he uniformly 
gave liberal praise to George Buchanan, as a writer. In a 
conversation concerning the literary merits of the two countries, 
in which Buchanan was introduced, a Scotchman, imagining 
that on this ground he should have an undoubted triumph 
over him, exclaimed, “Ah, Dr. Johnson, what would you have 
said of Buchanan, had he been an Englishman?” — “ Whjr, 
Sir, (said Johnson, after a little pause,) I should not have said 
of Buchanan, had he been an Englishman, what I will now 
say of him as a Scolchman , — that he was the only man of genius 
his country ever produced.” s . 

' And this brings to my tccollection another instance of the 
same nature. I once reminded him that when Dr, Adam Smith 
was expatiating on the beauty of Glasgow, he had cut him short 
by saying, “ Pray, Sir, have you ever seen Brentford ? and I 
took the liberty to add, “ My dear Sir, surely that was shock- 
ing." — “Why, then, Sir, (he' replied,) vou have never seen 
Brentford.” 

Though his usual phrase for conversation was talk, yet he 

1 The justness of this romarlc is confirmed by the fbUuwine storyi for which I am 
indebted to l^d Bliot: A country Parson, who was remArkADle for quoting scirrpt'of 
lAtin in his sermons, having died, one of his parishioners was asked hOw be likea his 
successor; is a very good preacher, (was has answer^) but no laiiatr,'* 

3 (This prompt and sarcastlck retort may not lumplly he compared with Sir Henry 
Wotton's celebrated answer to a Priest in Italy, who asked him “ Where 'was your 
religion to be found, beforeXuther My religion was to be found then, where ybUts 
is not to be found now, in the written word of Gou.** But Johnson's admirable reply has 
a sharper edge and perhaps more ingenuity than that of \Votton.>~M;l ' 
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made a distinction j for when he once told me that he dined 
the day before at a friend’s house, with “a very pretty com- 
pany ; ” and I asked him if there was good conversation, he 
answered, “ No, Sir ; we had talk enough, but no comersution ; 
there was nothing discussed” 

Talking of the success of the Scotch in T.ondon, he imputed 
it in a considerable degree to their spirit of nationality. “ You 
know, Sir, (said he.) that no Scotchman publishes a book, or 
has a play brought upon the stage, but there are five hundred 
people ready to applaud him.” 

He gave much praise to his friend, Dr. Burney’s elegant and 
entertaining travels, and told Mr. Seward that he had them in 
his eye, when writing his “Journey to the Western Islands of 
Scotland." 

Such was his sensibility, and so much was he affected by 
pathetick poetry, that, when he was reading Dr. Beattie’s 
“ Hermit,” in my presence, it brought tears into his eyes.^ 

He disapproved much of mingling real facts with fiction. 
On this account he censured a book entitled “ Love and 
Madness." 

Mr. Hoole told him, he was bom in Moorfields, and had 
received part of his early instruction in Grub-street. “ Sir, (said 
Johnson, smiling,) you have been regularly educated.” Having 
asked who was his instructor, and Mr. Hoole having answered, 
“My uncle. Sir, who was a taylor;” Johnson, recollecting himself, 
said, “ Sir, I knew him ; we called him the metaphysical taylor. 
He was of a club in Old-street, wnth me and George Psalmanamr, 
and some others : hut pray,. Sir, was be a good taylor? ” Mr. 
Hoole having answered that he believed he was too mathe- 
matical, and used to draw squares and triangles on bis shop- 
board, so that he did not excel in the cut of a coat ; — “ I am 
sorry for it, (said Johnson,) for I would have every man to be 
master of his own , business.” 

In pleasant reference to himself and Mr. Hoole, .as brother 
authours, he often, said, “Let you and I, Sir, go together, and 
eat a beef-steak in Grub-street.” 

Sir William Chambers, that great Architect,- whose works 
shew a sublimity of genius, and who is esteemed by all who 
know him, ,for his social, hospitable, and generous qualities, 

1 [The particular which excited tliis strong emotion^ was, as, I have heard 

frotn my fithor, cho third stanza, “ 'Tis nigliu” &c.— ^ Boswell*] 

9 The Honouiuble Horace Walpole, now JSarl of Orford, thus bears tubtimony to this 
gentleman's merit as a ivritec : Mr. Chambers's *' Treatise on Civil Architecture'^' is' the 
most sensible book, and the most exempt from, prejudices, that ever was written on that 
science.’-^Prefoce to Anecdotts qfPetiniing in 
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submitted the manuscript of his “ Chinese Architecture,” to 
Ur. Johnson's perusal. Johnson was much pleased with it, 
and said, “ It wants no addition nor correction, l)ut a few lines 
of introduction ; ” which he furnished, and Sir William adopted.^ 

He said to Sir William Scott, “The age is running mad 
after innovation ; and all the business of the world is to 
be done in a new way; men are to be hanged in a new 
way; Tyburn itself is not safe from the fury of innovation.” 
It having been argued that this iras an improvement. — 
“No, Sir, (said he, eagerly,) it is not an improvement; 
they object, that the old method drew together a number of 
spectators. Sir, executions are intended to draw spectators. 
If they do not draw spectators, they don’t answer their purpose. 
The old method was most satisfactory to all parties ; the pub- 
lick wa.s gratified by a procession ; the criminal was supported 
by it. Why is all this to be swept away ? ” I perfectly agree 
with Dr Johnson upon this head, and am persuaded that 
executions now, the solemn procession being discontinued, 
have not nearly the effect which they formerly had. Magistrate.s 
both in London, and elsewhere, have, I am afraid, in tliis, had 
too much regard to their own ease. 

Of Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, John-son said to a 
friend, — “ Hurd, Sir, is one of a set of men who account for 
every thing systematically j for instance, it has been a fashion 
to wear scarlet breeches; these men would tell you, that 
according to causes and effects, no other wear could at that 
. time have bepii chosen.” He, however, said of him at another 
time to the same genllciiian, "Hurd, Sir, is a man whose 
acfiuaintance is a valuable acquisition.” 

That learned, and ingenious Prelate it is well known 
published at one period of his life “Moral and Political 
Dialogues,” with a woefully wliiggish cast. Afterwards, his 
Lordship having thought better, came to see his errour, and 
republished the work with a. more constitutional spirit. John- 
son, how'ever, was unwilling to allow him full credit for his 
political conversion, I remember when his Lprdship declined 

1 Ths ihtioductory lin«s ,axe thttse : “ U U diflicult to avoid praising too little or too 
miicli. Tlio boundless panogyiicks which huvo been lavished upon the Chinese learning, 
policy, and arts^ fihew wi^ wlutt power' novelly attracts cegunlj and how oaturajfy 
esteem sweflh into ndmuation. 

J am far from desiring to be numbered among the exa^erators of Chinese excel* 
Jence. I couslder them os great, or wise,, only in comparison tWtli’ the nations time 
burround them ; and have 110 incuncion 10 place them In coniputliion either with Uic 
antients' or with the moderns of this part of the world; yet they must be allowed to 
claim our notice as a distinct and very singular race of men ; as the; Inhabitants of a 
region divided by its .siiuarion from all civilised countries, who haVe formed their own 
manners, and invented their own arts, without the as^tauce of example. . 

IX — ps 
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the honour of being Archbishop of Canterbury, Johnson said, 
“ I am glad he did not go to Lambeth ; for, after all, 1 fear he 
is a Whig in his heait.” 

Johnson’s attention to precision and clearness in expression 
was very remarkable. He disapproved of a parenthesis ; and 
I believe in all his voluminous writings, not half a dozen of 
them will be found. He never used the plirases ///« former and 
the latter^ having observed, that they often occasioned 
obscurity; he therefore contrived to construct his sentences 
so as not to have occasion for them, and would even rather 
repeat the same words, in order to avoid them. Nothing is 
more common than to mistake surnames, when we hear them 
carelessly uttered for the first time. To prevent this, he used 
not only to pronounce them slowly and distinctly, but to take 
the trouble of spelling them ; a practice which I have often 
followed, and which I wish were general. 

Such was the heat and irritability of his blood, that not only 
did he pare his nails to the quick, but scraped the joints 
of his fingers with a pen-knife, till they seemed quite red and 
raw. 

The heterogeneous composition of human nature was 
remarkably exemplified in Johnson. His liberality in giving 
his money to persons in distress was extraordinary. Yet there 
lurked about him a propensity to paltry saving. One day I 
owned to him, that “ I was occasionally troubled with a fit of 
fiafTomiess." “Why, Sir, (said he,) so am I. Hut I do not 
tell it.” He has now and then borrowed 'a shilling of me ;, 
and when I asked him for it again, seemed to be rather out of 
humour. A droll little circumstance once occurred : As if he 
meant to reprimand my minute exactness as a creditor, he 
thus addressed me ; — “ Boswell, lend me sixpence — not to be 
repaid,'’ 

This great man’s attention to small things was very remark- 
able. As an instance of it, he one day said to me, “ Sir, when 
you get silver in change for a guinea, look carefully at it ; you 
may' find some curious piece of coin.” 

Though a stern true-born Englishman, and fully prejudiced 
against all other nations, he had discernment enough to see, 
and candour enough to censure, the cold reserve too common 
among Englishmen towards strangers : “ Sir, f.said he,) two 
men of any other nation who are shewn into a room together, ’ 
at a house where they are both visitors, will immediately find 
some conversation. But two Englishmen will probably go 
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each to a different window, and remain in obstinate silence. 
Sir, we as yet do not enough understand the common rights of 
humanity.” 

Johnson was at a certain period of his life a good deal with 
the Earl of Shelburne, now Marquis of Lansdown, as he 
doubtless could not but have a due value for that nobleman’s 
activity of mind, and uncommon acquisitions of important 
knowledge, however much he might disapprove of other parts 
of his Lordship’s character, which were widely different from 
his own. 

Maurice Morgann, Esq. authour of the very ingenious 
“Essay on the character of Falstaff,”^ being a particular 
friend of his Lordship, had once an opportunity of entertaining 
Johnson for a day or two at Wycombe, when its Lord was 
absent, and by him 1 have been favoured with two anecdotes. 

One is not a little to the credit of Johnson’s candour. Mr. 
Morgann and he had a dispute pretty late at night, in which 
Johnson would not give up, though he had the wrong side ; 
and in short, both kept the field. Next morning, when they 
met in the break fasting-room. Dr. Johnson accosted Mr. 
Morgann thus : “ .Sir, I have been thinking on our dispute last 
night j — You niere in the right." 

The other was as follows : Johnson, for sport perhaps, or 
from the spirit of contradiction, eagerly maintained that 
1 lerrick had merit as a writer. Mr. Morgann argued with him 
directly, in vain. At lengdi he had recourse to this device. 
“Pray, Sir, (said he,) whether do you reckon Derrick or 
.Smart the best poet? ’’ Johnson at once felt himself roused ; 
and answered, “ Sir, there is no settling the point of precedency 
between a louse and a flea.” 

Once, when checking my boasting too frequently of myself 
in company, he said to me, “Boswell, you often vaunt so 
much as to provoke ridicule. You put me in mind of a . man 
who was standing in the kitchen of an inn with his back to the 
fire, and thus acco.stcd the person next him, ‘ Do you know, 
.Sir, who I am?’ ‘No, Sir, {.said the other,) I have not that 
advantage.’ ‘ Sir, (said he,) 1 am the great Twalmley, who 
invented the New Floodgate Iron.’ ” ® The Bishop of Killaloe, 
on my repeating the story to. him, defended TwALittLEY, by 

I Johnson being lukedhU opinion ofthisKiuayi answered, *'Wby, Sir^ we shnll have 
the man come fottn again S and ns he has proved Falstnff to be no coward, he may prove 
lago to be a very good character.” 

3 What the Twalmlbv was so proud of ' having itiventedi was neither more or 

less than n kind of box-iron for smootliln^ linen. 
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observing that be was entitled to the epithet of ^reat ; for 
Virgil in his group (jf wortliies in the Elysian fields — 

Hi\' mann^ oh patriom pn^mndo rnlnera pussi ; &c, 

mentions 

Invmtas out qui vilam excolziere per art as. 

Pie was pleased to say to me one morning when we were 
left alone in his study, “ llobwell. I think I am easier with you 
than with almost any body.” 

lie would not allow Mr. D.avid Hume any credit for his 
political principles, though similar to his own ; saying of him, 
*' Sir, he was a Tory by chance.” 

His acute obseivation of human life made him remark, 
“ Sir, there is nothing by which a man ex.a.sperales mo.st 
people more, than by displaying a superior ability of brilliam-y 
in conversation. They seem pleased at the time ; but their 
envy makes them curse him at their hearts.” 

My readers will probably be surprised to hear that the great 
1 )r. Johnson could amuse himself with so slight and playful a 
species of composition as a Charade, f have recovered one 
which he made on 1 )r. Barnard, now Lord Bishop of KilUiloe ; ^ 
who has been pleased for many years to treat me with so mui;h 
intimacy and social ease, that 1 may presume to call him not 
only my Right Reverend, but my very dear. Friend. I there- 
fore with peculiar pleasure give to the world a just and elegant 
compliment thus paid to hi.s Ijordship by J ohnson. 

Charadk. 

“Myyfrri''* shuts out thieves (vom your house or your room, 

My seand^ expresses a Syrian perfimie. 

My whole^ is a man in whose convei.se is .slrnrM 
Tlie strength of a Bar and the sweetucsiS of Nani ” 

J ohnson asked Richard Owen Cambridge, li.s(i. if he had 
read the SpanLsh translation of Sallust, said to be written, by a 
Prince of Spain, tvith the assistance of his tutor, wlio is 
professedly the authour of a treatise annexed, on the Phouniciiui 
language. 

Mr. Cambridge commended the work, particularly aft he 
thought the Translator understood his authour better than is 
commonly the case with Translators j but said, he was disap- 
pointed in the purpose for which he’ borrowed the book ; to 

1 [Altofwaids IraiisLitisd to the see of Limerick.— M,] 

* Bar. 3 Naid. « Barnard. 
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see wln'ther a Spaniard could be better furnished with in- 
scriptions from monuments, coins, or other antiquities, which 
lie mi^ht more probably find on a coast, so iiimiediatedy 
opposite to Carthage, than the Antiquaries of any other 
countries. Johnson. “I am very sorry you were not gratified 
in your expectations.” Camisriogk. “The language would 
have been of little use, as there is no history existing in that 
tongue to balance the partial accoimts which the Roman 
writers have left us.” Johnson. “No, Sir. They have not 
been partial^ they have told their own story, without .shame or 
regard to equitable treatment of their injured enemy; they 
had no compunction, no feeling for a Carthaginian. Ifhv, 
Sir, they would never have borne Virgil’s description of 
ACncas’s treatment of 1 )i<lo, if she had not been a Carthaginian.” 

I gratefully acknowledge this and other communications 
from Mr. (.'ambridge, whom, if a beautiful villa on the kinks 
of the I'hames, a few miles distant from London, a numerous 
and excellent library, wliich he accurately knows and reads, a 
I'hoice collection of pictures, which he understands and 
reli.shes, an ea.sy fortune, an amiable family, an extensive 
circle of fiiends and acquaintance, distinguished by rank, 
fashion, and genius, a literary fame, various, elegant and still 
increasing, colloquial talents rarely to be found, and with all 
these means of happiness, enjoying, when well advanced in 
years, health and vigour of body, serenity and animation of 
mind, do not entitle to be addressed fortunafe sinex 1 I know 
not to whom, in any age, that expres.sion could with propriety 
have been used. Long may he live to hear and to fuel it 1 ^ 

Johnson’s love of little children, winch he discovered upon 
air occasionsj calling them “pretty dears,” and giving them 
sweetmeats, was an undoubted proof of the real humanity and 
gentleness of his disposition. 

His uncommon kindne.ss to his servants, arid .serious con- 
cern, not only for their comfort in tliis world, but their 
happiness in the next, was another unquestionable evidence of 
what all, who were intimately acquainted with him, knew to be 
true. 

Nor would, it be just, under this head, to omit the fondness 
which he .shewed for animals which he had taken under his 
protection. I never shall forget the indulgence with which 

1 [Mr. Cambridge enjoyed all the blessings here enumemted for many ni^er tins 
pasbage wod written. lie died at hib £eat near Twickenham^ Se^t. 17} iBoa, in hi9 
eighty<six^ year.>-M.l ' ' 
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he treated Hodge, his cat; for whom he himself used to go 
out and buy oysters, le.st the servants, having that trouble, 
should take a dislike to the poor creature. I am, unluckily, 
one of those who have an antipathy to a cat, so that I am 
uneasy when in the room with one ; and I own, I frequently 
suffered a good deal from the presence of this same Hodge. 
I recollect him one day scrambling up Dr. Johnson’s .breast, 
apparently with much satisfaction, while my friend smiling and 
half-whistling, rubbed down his back, and pulled him by the 
tail ; and when I observed he was a fine cat, saying “ why, yes, 
Sir, but I have had cats whom I lilted belter than this ; ” and 
then as if perceiving Hodge to be out of countenance, adding, 
“ but he is a very fine cat, a very fine cat indeed.” 

This reminds me of the ludicrous account which he gave 
Mr. Langton, of the despicable state of a young gentleman of 
good family. “ Sir, when I heard of him last, he was running 
about town shooting cate.” And then in a sort of kindly 
reverie, he bethought himself of his own favourite cat, and 
said, “But Hodge shan’t be .shot: no, no, Hodge shall not 
be shot,” 

He thought Mr. Beauclerk made a shrewd and judicious 
remark to Mr. Langton, who, after having been for the first 
time in company with a well known wit about totvn, was 
warmly admiring and praising him, — “See him again,” said 
Beauclerk. 

His respect for the Hierarchy, and particularly the Dignitaries 
of the Church, has been more than once exhibited in the 
course of this work. Mr. Seward saw him presented to the 
Archbishop of York, and described his Bow to an Arch- 
Bishop, os such a studied elaboration of homage, such an 
extension of limb, .such a flexion of body, as have seldom or 
ever been equalled. 

I cannot help mentioning with much regret, that by my own 
negligence 1 lost an opportunity of having the history of my 
family from its founder Thomas Boswell, in 1504, recorded 
and illustrated by Johnson's pen. Such was his goodness to 
me, that when I presumed to solicit him for so great a favour, 
he was pleased, to say, “ Let me have all the materials you can 
collect, and I will do it both in Latin and English : then let it 
be printed, and copies of it be deposited in various places for 
security and preservation.” I can now only do the best I can 
to make up for this loss, keeping my great Master steadily in 
view. Family histories, like the imagines majorum of the 
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indents, exdte to viitue; and I wish that they who really 
have blood, would be more careful to trace and ascertain its 
eourse. Some have affected to laugh at the history of the 
house of Yvery:^ it would be well if many others would 
transmit their pedigrees to posterity, with the same accuracy 
and generous zeal, with which the Noble Lord who compiled 
that work has honoured and perpetuated his ancestry. 

On Thursday, April 10, I introduced to him, at his house in 
Bolt-court, the Honourable and Reverend William Stuart,® son 
of the Earl of Bute ; a gentleman truly worthy of being known 
to Johnson; being, with all the advantages of high birth, 
learning, travel, and elegant manners, an exemplary parish- 
priest in every respect. 

After some compliments on both sides, the tour which 
Johnson and I had made to the Hebrides was mentioned. — 
Johnson. “I got an acquisition of more ideas by it than by 
any thing that I remember. I saw quite a different system of 
life.” Boswell. “ You would not like to make the same 
journey again?” Johnson. “Why no, Sir; not the same: 
it is a tale told. Gravina, an Italian critick, observes, that 
every man desires to see that of which he has read; but no 
man desires to read an account of what he has seen : so much 
does description fall short of reality. Description only excites 
curiosity: seeing satisfies it. Other people may go and see 
the Hebrides.” Boswell. “I should wish to go and see 
some country totally different from what I have been used to ; 
such as Turkey, where religion and every thing else are 
different.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir; there are two objects of 
curiosity, — tlie Christian world, and the Maliometan world. 
All the rest may be considered as barbarous." Boswell. 
“ Pray, Sir, is the ‘ Turkish Spy ’ a genuine book ? ” Johnson. 
“No, Sir. Mrs. Manley, in her Life, says, tliat her father 
wrote the first two volumes : and in another book, ' Dunton’s 
Life and Errours,’ we find that the rest was written by one 
Sault, at two guineas a sheet, under the direction of Dr. 
Midgeley.”® 

1 [WritCen by* John. Flarl of Egmonti and pimted (but not published) in 1764.— M*] 
s {At that time Vicar of T.<uton in Bcdf<^Uhirc> where he lived for some years, end 
fully merited the charActer given of him in the text ; now [x8o6] Lord Archbishop 
of Armagh, and Primate of Ireland.— M«] 

3 ['Tlie Turkish Spy/ was pretended to have been written originally in Arabick; 
firom Arabick translated into Italian^ and thence into XCnglish. The real authour of the 
work, which was in fact originally written in Italiani was i« P* Maranaj a Genoese, who 
died at Paris in xdm. 

John Bunton In nis Life says, that **Mr. WiUlofn BradxHtm received from Br. 
Mldpeley forty shillings a sheet for writing part of the * Turkiiih Spy but I do not find 
that he any where mentions S^uli os cogged in that work."— M:J " 
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Boswell. "This has been a very factious reign, owing to 
the too great indulgence of Government.” Johnson. "7 think 
so, Sir. What at first was lenity, grew timidity. Yet this i.s 
reasoning ir postcrion, and may not be just. Supposing a few 
had at first been punished, I believe faction would have been 
crushed ; but it might have been said, that it was a sanguinary 
reign. A man cannot tell d priori what will be best for 
government to do. This reign has been very unfortunate. 
We have had an unsuccessful war ; but that does not prove 
that we have been ill governed. One side or other mu.sl 
prevail in war, as one or other must win at play. When we 
beat Louis, we were not better governed ; nor were the French 
better governed, when Louis beat u.s.” 

On Saturday, April 12, I visited him, in company with Mr. 
Windham, of Norfolk, whom, though a Whig, he highly valued. 
One of the. be.st things he ever said was to this gentleman ; 
who, before he set out for Ireland as Secretary to Lord 
Nnrthington, when Lord Lieutenant, expressed to the Sage 
some modest and virtuous doubts, whether he could bring 
himself to practise those arts which it is .supposed a person in 
that situation ha.s occasion to employ. “ Don’t be afraid, Sir, 
{said Johnson, with a pleasant smile,) you will soon make a 
very pretty rascal.” 

He talked to-day a good deal of the wonderful extent and 
variety of London, and observed, that men of curious enquiry 
might see in it such modes of life as very few could even 
im.agine. He in particular recommended to us to explore 
fidppmg, which we resolved to do.^ 

Mr. Lowe, the painter, who w-as with him, was very much 
distressed that a large picture which he had painted was refused 
to be received into the Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
Mrs. Thrale knew Johnson’s character .so superficially, as to 
represent him as unwilling to do small acts of benevolence; 
and mentions, in particular, that he would hardly take the 
trouble to_ write a letter iri favour of his friends. The truth, 
however, is, that he was remarkable, in an extraordinary 
degree, for what she denies to .him; and, above all, for this 
very sort of kindne-si?, writing letters for those to whom his 
solicitations might bo of service. Ho now gave Mr, Lowe the 
follownng, of which 1 was diligent enough, with his permission, 

1 We accortogly canied ouf scheme into execution, in Octoher, 170a : but 
whethM fcom. that uniformity which has ui modern times, to a great dcfiree, spread 
ttrougb evOT part of the luetroimlis, or from our want of aufficieut exertion, we woie 
ulsappointed. , 
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to take copies at the next coffee-house, while Mr. Windham 
was so good as to stay by me. 

“To StR Joshua Reynolds. 

“sir, 

“ Mr. Lowe con.siders himself as cut off from all credit 
ind all hope, by the rejection of his picture from the Exhibition, 
Upon this work he Iv.ui exhausted all his powers, and suspended 
ill his expectations: and, certainly, to be refused an oppor- 
tunity of taking the opinion of the publick, is in itself a very 
great hardship. It is to be condemned without a trial. 

“If you could procure the revocation of this incapacitating 
sdict, you would deliver an unhappy mair from great afSiction. 
The Council has sometimes reversed its own determination; 
and 1 hope, that by your interposition this luckless picture 
may be got admitted. 

“ I am, ike. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Ainil 12, 1783.” 

“To Mr. Barev. 

“sir, 

“Mr. Lowe’s exclusion from the exhibition gives him 
more trouble than you and the other gentlemen of the Council 
could imagine or intend- He considers disgrace and ruin as 
the inevitable consequence of your determination. 

“He says, that some pictures have been received after 
rejection ; and if there be any such precedent, I earnestly 
entreat that you will use your interest in his favour. Of his 
work I can say nothing ; I pretend not to judge of painting ; 
and this picture I never saw : but I conceive it extremely hard 
to shut out any man from the possibility of success; and 
therefore I repeat my request that you will propose the re- 
consideration of Mr, Low^s case ; and if there be 'any among 
the Council with whom my name can have any weight, be 
pleased to communicate to them the desire of, Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“April 13, 1783,” 

Such intercession was too powerful to be resisted ; and Mr. 
Lowe’s performance was admitted at ■ Somerset Place. The 
.subject, as I recollect, was the Deluge, at that point of time 
when the water was verging tO' the top of the last uncovered 

n — *T>* 
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mountain. Near to the spot was seen the la.st of the ante- 
diluvian race, exclusive of tho.se who were saved in the ark of 
Noah. This was one of those giants, then the inhabitants of 
the earth, who had still strength to swim, and with one of his 
hands held aloft his infaut child. Upon the small remaining 
dry spot appeared a famished lion, ready to spring at the child 
and devour it. Mr Lowe told me that Johnson said to him, 
“ Sir, your picture is noble and probable.” — “ A compliment, 
indeed, (said Mr. Lowe,) from a man who cannot lie, and 
cannot be mistaken.” 

About this time he wrote to Mrs. Lucy Porter, mentioning 
his bad health, and that he intended a visit to Lichfield. “ It 
is, (says he,) with no great expectation of amendment that I 
make every year a journey into the country : but it is pleasant 
to visit those whose kindness hM been often experienced.” 

On April i8, (being Good-Friday,) I found him at breakfast, 
in his usual manner upon that day, drinking tea without milk, 
and eating a cross bun to prevent faintness; we went to St. 
Clement’s church, as formerly. When we came home from 
church, he placed himself on one of the stone-seats at his 
garden-door, and I took the other, and thus in the open air, 
and in a placid frame of mind, he talked away very easily. 
Johnson. “ Were I a country gentleman, I should not be very 
hospitable, I should not have crowds in my house.” Bo.swkll. 
“ Sir Alexander Dick tells me, that he remembers having a 
thou-sand people in a year to dineat his house ; that is, reckon- 
ing eadi person as one, each time tliat he dined there,” 
Johnson. “ That, Sir, is about three a day.” Boswell. " How 
your statement lessens the idea,” Johnson. “I’hat, Sir, is the, 
good of counting. It brings every thing to a certainty, which 
before floated in the mind indefinitely.” Boswell. “But 
Ow»e ignoiwm pro viagnifieo est-, one is sorry to Irnve this 
diminished." Johnson. “Sir, you should not allow yourself 
to be delighted with errour.” Boswell. " Three a day seem 
but few.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, he who entertains three a 
day, does very liberally. And, if there is a large family, the 
poor entertain those three, for they eat what the poor would 
get : there must be superfluous meat ; it must be given to the 
poor, or thro-wn out.” Boswell. “ I observe in London, that 
the poor go about and gather bones, which I understand are 
manufacturefl.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir; they boil them, and 
extract a grease from them for greasing . wheels and other 
purposes. Of the best pieces they make a mock ivory, which 
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is used fur luifts to knives, and various other things ; the coarser 
pieces they burn, and pound, and sell the ashes.” Boswell. 
“ For what purpose. Sir?” Johnson. "Why, Sir, for making 
a furnace for the chemists for melting iron. A paste made of 
burnt bones will stand a sti'onger heat than any thing else. 
Consider, Sir j if you are to melt iron, you cannot line your pot 
with bras.s, bec.ause it is softer than iron, and would melt sooner ; 
nor with iron, for though malleable iron is harder than cast iron, 
yet it would not do ; but a paste of burnt-bones will not melt.” 
Boswell. " Do you know, Sir, I have discovered a manu- 
facture to a groat extent, of what you only piddle at, — scraping 
and drying the peel of oranges.i place in Newgate-stroet, 

there is a prodigious quantity prepared, which they sell to the 
distiller.'^." Johnson. “ Sir, I believe they make a higher thing 
out of them than a spirit; they make what is called orange- 
butter, the oil of the orange inspissated, which they mix perhaps 
with common pomatum, and make it fragrant. The oil does 
not fly off in the drying.” 

Boswell. “ I wish to have a good walled garden.” Johnson. 
“ I don’t think it would be worth the expence to you. We 
compute, in lingland, a park-wall at a thousand pounds a mile ; 
now a gavden-wiill must cost at least as much. You intend 
your Irocs .should grow higher than a deer will leap. Now let 
us see j — for a hundred pounds you could only have forty-four 
square yards, which is very little ; for two hundred pounds, you 
may have eighty-four squai-e yards, which is very well. But 
when will you get the value of two hundred pounds of walls, in 
fruit, in your climate ? No, Sir, such contention with Nature 
is not worth while. I would pl^t an orchard, and have plenty 
of .such fruit as ripen well in your country. My friend. Dr. 
Madden, of Ireland, said, that, ‘in an orchard there should be 
enough to eat, enough to lay up, enough to be stolen, and 
enough to rot upon the ground.’ Cherries are an early fruit, 
you may have them j and you may have the early apples and 
])ears.” Boswell. " We cannot have nonpareils.” Johnson. 
" Sir, you can no more have nonpareils, than you can have 
grapes.” Boswell. "We have diem. Sir; but they are very 
bad.” Johnson. " Nay, Sir, never try to have a thing, merely 
to shew that you cannoi have it From ground tha.t would let 
for forty shillings you may have a large orchard ; and you see 

1 It u suggested to me by tut anonymous Annotator on my Work, that ibe reason why 
Dr. Johnson collected the peels of squeesed oranges, may he found, in tho »Bth Letter in 
Mrs. Fiossi'a Collection, where it appears that he recommended “dried orange,peel, 
fltieiy powdered, *' as a medicine 
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it costs you only forty shillings. Nay, yon may gra/e the 
gtound, when the tices are grown up ; you cannot, while they 
are young.” Boswei.l. “ Is not a good garden a very common 
thing in England, Sir ?” Johnson. “ Not so common. Sir, as 
you imagine. In Lincolnshire there is hardly an orchard ; in 
Stafford-shire very little fruit.” Boswei.l. “ Has Laiigton no 
orchard?" Johnson. “ No, Sir.” Bos well. “How so, Sir?” 
Johnson. “ Why, Sir, from the general negligence of the 
county. He has it not, becau.se nobody else has it.” Boswell. 
“ A hot-house is a certain thing ; I may have that.” Johnson. 
“A hot-house is pretty certain ; but you must first build it, then 
you must keep fires in it, and you must have a gardener to take 
care of it.” Boswell. “But if I have a gardener at any 
rate?—” Johnson. “Why, yes.” Boswei.l. “ f'd have it 
near my house; there is no need to have it in the orchard.” 
Johnson. “ Yes, I’d have it near my house. — I would plant a 
great many currants ; the fruit is good, and they make a pretty 
sweetmeat.” 

I record this minute detail, which some may think trifling, in 
order to .show clearly how this great man, whose mind could 
grasp such large and extensive subjecis, as he has shewn in his 
literary labours, was yet well-informed in the common affairs of 
life, and loved to illustrate them. 

Mr. Walker, the celebrated master of elocution, came in, and 
then we went up stairs into the study. I asked him if he had 
taught many clergymen. Johnson. “I hope not,” IV’alker. 
“I have taught only one, and he is the best reader I ever 
heard, not by my teaching, but by his own natural talents.” 
Johnson. “Were he the best reader in the world, 1 would not 
have it told that he was taught.” Here was one of his peculiar 
prejudices. Could it be any disadvantige to the clergyman to 
have it known that he was taught an easy and graceful delivery ? 
Boswell. " Will you not allow, Sir, that a man may be taught 
to read well?” Johnson, “ WTiy, Sir, so far a.s to rend better 
than he might do without being taught, yes. Formerly it was 
supposed that there was no difference in readmg, but that one 
read as well as another.” Boswell. “It .is wonderful to .sec 
old Sheridan as enthusia.stick about oratory as ever.” Walkek. 
“ His enthusiasm as to what oratory will do, may be too great : 
bpt he reads well.” Johnson. “ He reads well, but he reads 
low ; and you know it is much easier to read low than to read 
high ; for when you read high, you are much more limited, 
your loudest note can be but one, and so the variety is less in 
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proportion to the loudness. Now some people have occasion 
to speak to an extensive audience, and must speak loud to be 
lieaid.” Walker. “I'he art is to read .strong, though low.” 

Talking of the origin of language; — Johnson. “It must 
have come by inspiration. A thous.and, nay, a million of 
children could not invent a language. While the organs are 
pliable, there is not understanding enough to form a language;; 
by the time that there is understanding enough, the organs are 
become stiff. We know that after a certain age we cannot 
learn to pronounce a new language. No foreigner, who com -s 
to England when advanced in life, ever pronounces English 
tolerably well ; at least such instances are very rare. When I 
raaintam that language must have come by inspiration, I do 
not mean that inspiration is required for rhetorick, and all the 
beauties of language ; for when once man has language, wc can 
conceive that he may gradually form modifications of it. I 
mean only that inspiration seems lo me to be ncces.sary to give 
man the faculty of speech; to inform him that he may have 
.speech; Avhich I tliink he could no more find out without 
inspiration, than cows or hogs would think of such a faculty.” 
Walker. “Do you think. Sir, that there are any perfect 
synonimes in any language?” Johnson. "Originally there 
were not; but by using words negligently, or in poetry, one 
word conies to be confounded with another." 

He talked of Dr. Dodd. “ A friend of mine; (said he,) came 
to me and told me, that a lady wished to have Dr. Dodd’s 
picture in a bracelet, and a-sked me for a motto. I said, I 
could think of no better than Curmt Lex. 1 was very willing 
to have him pardoned, that is, to have the .sentence ch^ged 
to transportation : but, when he was once hanged, I did not 
wl.di he should be made a saint.” 

Mrs. Eurney, ivife of his friend Dr. Burney, came in, and he 
seemed to be entertained with her conversation. 

Garrick’.s funeral was talked of as extravagantly expensive. 
Johnson, from his dislike to exaggeration, would not allow that 
it was difstinguished by any extraordinary pomp. “ Were there 
not six houses to each coach?” said Mrs. Burney. Johnson. 
“ Madam, there were no more six horses than six phccnixcs.” 

Mrs. Burney wondered that some very beautiful new build- 
ings should be erected in Moorfields, in so shocking a situation 
as between Bedlam and St. Luke’s Hospital; and said she 
could not live there. Johnson. “ Nay, Madam, you see nothing 
there to hurt you. You no more think of madness by having 
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windows that look to Bedlam, than you think of death by 
having windows that look to a church-yard.” Mrs. Burnev. 
“We may look to a church-yard, Sir; for it is right tliat we 
should be kept in mind of death.” Johnson. “ Nay, Madam, 
if you go to that, it is right that we should be kept in mind of 
madne,ss, which i.s occasioned by too much indulgence of 
imagination. I think a very moral use may be made of these 
new buildings : I would have tho.se who have heated imagina- 
tions live there, and take warning." Mrs. Burney. "But, 
Sir, many of the poor people that are mad, have become so 
from disease, or from distressing events. It is therefore, not 
their fault, but their misfortune ; and. therefore, to think of 
them, is a melancholy coasideiation.” 

Time passed on in conversation till it was too late for the 
service of the church at three o'clock. I took a walk, and left 
him alone for some time; then returned, and we had coffee 
and conversation again by ourselves. 

I stated the chai-acter of a noble friend of mine, as a curious 
case for his opinion : — “He is the most inexplicable man to 
me that I ever knew. Can yon explain him, Sir ? He is, I 
really believe, noble-minded, generous, and princely. But his 
m-ost intimate friends may be separated from him for years, 
without his ever asking a question concerning them. He will 
meet them with a formality, a coldness, a stately indifference; 
but when_ they come close to him, and fairly engage him in 
conversation, they find him as easy, pleasant, and kind, as 
they could wish. One then suppose.s that what is so agreeable 
will soon be renewed ; but stay away from him for half a year, 
and he will neither call on you, nor send to enquire about 
you.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, I cannot ascertain bis character 
exactly, as I do not know him ; but I should not like to have 
such a man for my friend. He may love study, and wish not 
to be interrupted by his friends; Amid fares (emjioris. He 
may be a frivolous man, and be so much occupied with petty 
pursuits that he may not want friends. Or he may have a 
notion that there is a dignity in appearing indifferent while he 
in fact may not be more indifferent at his heart than another." 

We went to evening prayers at St. Clement’s, at seven, and 
then parted.^ 


1 [The reader will reoelleet, that m the year 17M, when Dr. Johnson visited rtance, 
“ ■'’“‘J'y entwtained hv the English Benedictine Monko at Paris. (See vol. i, 

P* 583.) One Qf that body, tine Reveren 4 James Compton, in thft course of some con- 
wrnation with him at that tme, him# If any of them snould become converts to the 
Protestant faith, and should visit England, whether they might hope for a friendly 
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On Sunday, April 20, being Easter-day, after attending 
solemn service at St. Paul’s, I came to Dr. Johnson, and found 
Mr. Lowe, the painter, sitting with him. Mr. Lowe mentioned 
the great number of new buildings of late in London, yet that 
Dr. Johnson had observed, that the number of inhabitants 
was not increased. Johnson. “Why, Sir, the bills of 
mortality prove that no more people die now than formerly ; 
so it is plain no more live. The register of births proves 
nothing, for not one-tenth of the people of London are born 


reception from him : to which he warmly replied, ** that lie should receive such a convert 
most coidinlfy.y In consequence of this conversation, hfi. Compton, a few years 
aftciavards, having some doubts concerning the religion in which he had been bred, was 
induceil, by reading the txolh Number of Thb Ramblbr (on Repent ancr,) to consider 
the subject more deeply ; and the result of his enquiries was, a determination to become 
aprotestant. With this view, in the summer of 1782, be returned to his native country, 
from whence he had been absent from his sixth to bis thirtylifth year 1 and on his 
arrival in London, very scantily provided with the means of subsistence, he immediately 
repaired to Jiolt'court, to visit l^r. Johnson ; and having informed him of hia desire to be 
admitted into the Ciiurch of England, for tht^nrpDse solicited his aid to procure for him 
an introduction to the lijsliop of London (Dr* Lowth^ At the time of his first visit, 
Johnson was so nixich indisposed, that be could allow him only a short conversation of n 
few minutes ; but he desiied him to call again in the course of the following week. 
When Mr. Compton visited him the second time, he was perfectly recovered irom his 
indisposition ; received him with the utmost cordiality ; and not only undertook the 
oinnagetncnt of the business in which his fncndly inteiposition had been requested, but 
with great kindness exerted himself in this gentleman's favour, with a view to his future 
subsistence, and immediately supplied him witli the means of present support. 

Finding that the proposed intioduution to the Bishop of London had from some 
occidentaT causes been deferred, lest hfi. Ommton, who then lodged at Highgate, should 
suppase himself neglected, he wrote him tbu iuHuwing note \ 


Tim Revekbno Mr. Compton. 

SIR, 

** I have directed Dr. Vyse’s lettef to be sent to you, that you may know the 
situation of your business. Delays are incident to all affairs ( but there appears nothing 
in your case of cither superciliousness or neglect. Dr. Vyse seems to wish you well. 

** 1 am, Sir, your most bumble Bcrvnnii 

“Oct 6, t78a.'* “Sam. JoiiNflON." 


Mr. Compton bavlngi by Johnson's ad^c^ quitted Highgate, and settled in London, 
had now more fi-equent opportunities of visiting his frieno^ and profiting by bis conversa- 
tion and advice. Still, however, his means of subsistence being very scanty, Dr. 
Johnson kindly promised to afford him a decent' maintenance, until by his own exertions 
he should be able to obtain a livelihood ; which benevolent offer he accepted, and lived 
entirely at Johnson's exneiice till die end of Jrniuary, 1783 ; in which month, having pre- 
viously been introduced to Bishop Lowth, he was received into our communion in St. 
James's parish-church. In the following Afiril, the place of Under-Master of St. Pnurs 
school having become vacant, his friendly protector did him a more esscinial service, 
by writing the following letter in his favour, to the Mercers' Company, in whom the 
appointment of the new Uiidcr-Mnster lay : 


“ Tu THE WoRsiiiPFui;. Company ov the Msecees* 

“ GKN'I'LKMEN, 

“ At the request of the Reverend Mr. James Compton, who now solicits your votes 
to be elected XJnder-M.ister of St. Faiil's School. I testity, with great sinceri^, that he 
is in my opinion, a man of abilities sufficient, and more than {^ufilment, for the duties of 
tlie office for which he is a candidate. 

“ I am. Gentlemen, 

“ Bole-court, Fleet-street, “ Your most humble servant, . 

April ish X783*" “ Sam. Johnson.” 

Though this testimony in Mr. Compton’s ihvonr was not attended with Immediate 
success, the Reverend Mr. Edwards, wlio bad been bred in St. Paul's School, having 
been elected to fill the vacant office, yet Johnson's kindness was not without effect ; ana 
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there.” Boswell. “I believe, Sir, a great nniiiy of the 
children born in London die early.” Johnson. “ Why, yes, 
Sir.” Boswell. “ But those who do live, are as .stout and 
strong pe(jple as any : Dr. Price says, they must be naturally 
strong to get through." Johnson. “ That is system, Sir. A 
great traveller observes, that it is said there are no weak or 
deformed people among the Indians ; but he with much 
sagacity assigns the reason of this, which is, that the hardship 
of their lives as hunters and fishers, does not allow weak or 
di.seased children to grow up. Now had I been an Indian, 1 
must have died early ; my eyes would not have served me to 
get food. I indeed now could fish, give me English tackle ; 
but had 1 been an Indian, I must have starved, or they would 
have knocked me on the head, when they .saw I could do 
nothing.” Boswell. “Perhaps they would have taken care 
of you ; ^Ye are told they are fond of oratory, — you would have 
talked to them.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, I should not have 
lived long enough to be fit to talk ; I should have been dead 
before I was ten years old. Depend upon it, Sir, a savage, 
when he is hungry, will not carry about with him a looby of 
nine years old, who cannot help himself. They have no 
affection, Sir.” Boswei.l. “ I believe natural affection, of which 
we hear so much, is very small. " Johnson. “Sir, natural 
affection is nothing : but affection from principle and established 
duty, is sometimes wonderfully .strong.” Lowe. “ A hen. Sir, 
will feed her chickens in preference to herself.” Johnson. 
“But we don’t know that the hen is hungry; let the hen 
be fairly hungry, and I’ll warrant she’ll peck the corn herself. 
A cock, I believe, will feed hens instead of himself ; 
but we don’t know that the cock is hungry." Boswell. 
“And that, Sir, is not from affection but gallantry. But some 
of the Indians have affection.” Johnson. “Sir, that they 


Uie xesu\t of his rccominendacion shews liow highly hs wus ostlmuted in Ihe grsnt 
commercial city of London ; for his letter piocured Mr* Compton so many well-wishers 
in the respectable company of Mercers, that hn waS honotued, by the favoxtr of several 
of its members, with mCre applications to teach X^tin and French, than ho could Und 
lime to attNid to.~ln 1706, tne Reverend Mr. Gilttit, one of his Fremch 

Chaplains, having accepted a Uvine in Guernsey, nominated Mr. Compton as, his 
bubstituteat the ^ench^ Chapel of at James's; which appointment in April iBitAo 
relinquished for a. better in the French Chnpcl at Dcthnal Green.--Hy the favour of Dr. 
Forteus, the lute excellent Bihhop of London, he was also appointed, in z8oj, Chaplain 
of the Dutch Chapel at St. Jnme^s ; a station which he still liolds. 

The preceding account 01 this gentleman's conversion, and of Johnson's suhi«e(|uout 
liberality to him, would doubtless nave been embodied by our author in his worlc, had he 
been apprised of the circumstances above related ; whim add one more proof to tliose 
which Mr* BesweU has accumulated, of Johnson’s uniform and unbounded benevolence, 

.1 
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help some of their children is plain ; for some of them live, 
which they could not do without being helped.” 

I dined with him j the company were, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. 
Desmoulins, and Mr. Lowe. He seemed not to be well, talked 
little, grew drowsy soon after dinner, and retired ; upon which 
I went away. 

Having next day gone to Mr. Burke’s seat in the country, 
from whence I was recalled by an express, that a near relation 
of mine had killed his antagoni.st in a duel, and was him.self 
dangerou.sly -wounded, 1 saw little of Dr. Johnson till Monday, 
jVpril 2S, when I spent a considerable part of the day with him, 
and introduced the subject, which then chiefly occupied my 
mind. Johnson. “I do not see. Sir, that fighting is absolutely 
forbidden in Scripture ; I see revenge forbidden, but not self- 
defence.” BosvvtLL. “The Quakers say it is; ‘Unto him 
th.at .smiteth thee on one check, offer him also the other.’” 
Johnson. "But stay, Sir; the text is meant only to have the 
effect of moderating passion; it is plain that we are not to take 
it in a literal sen.se. We see this from the context, where there 
are other recommendations, which I warrant you the Quaker 
will not take literally j as, for instance, ‘ From him t^t would 
borrow of thee, turn thou not away.* Let a man wliose, credit 
is bad, come to a Quaker, and say, ‘Well, Sir, lend me, a 
hundred pounds ; ’ he’ll find him as unwilling as any other 
man. No, Sir, a man may .shoot the man who invades his 
character, as he may shoot him who attemi)t.s to break into his 
house.i So in 174S, my friend, Tom Gumming the Quaker, 
said he would not fight, but he would , drive an ammunition 
cart ; and we know that the Quakers have sent flannel waist- 
coats to our soldiers, to enable them to fight butter.” Boswell. 
“When a man is the aggressor, arid by ill-usage forces on a duel 
in which he is killed, have we not little ground to hope that he 
is gone to a state of happiness?” Johnson. “Sir, w'e are not 
to judge determinately of the state in which a man leaves this 

1 T think it ncueMary to caution my readerS;^.i)nat concluding that in this or any othor 
coDvorHation of Dr* Junnson} iiavtt his serious nnd^ deliberate opinion on the subject 
of duelling. Xu my' Ji»urnnl of a' Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit. p. 366 ('Oct. .24), 
appears that he mane tills frank confufsion : *' Hobody at times, talks more laxly, than I 
do and. ibkK p. 331. (,Sep. 19),' faulv owned he could nut explain the racunality of 
duelling.*^ We may, iberufoie, infer|that oe could not think that jui>tifiabie, whiLh seems 
so inconsistent with the spirit uf the Gospel. At the same time it must be, confessed, that 
froiu thu prevalent notions of honour, a guntlemmi ,who receives a challenge is reduced to . 
a dreoilfhl alterimtive. ' A remarkable insmnee of this is furnialied by a clause in Uie will 
of the late Colonel l^omas, of the Guards, written the night before lie fell in a duel, 
September 3, T783 : ** In the H^st place, 1 conimii my soul to Almighty God, in hopes of 
bis mercy anil paraon for the irreligious step 1 nOw (in compliance with the'unwairantable 
cufetomsofihUwlcked woi‘ld)put‘my8eIfunderthenecessityoftaking.’* ^ 
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life. He may in a moment have repented effectually, and it is 
possible may have been accepted of God. There is in 
‘Camden’s Remains,’ an epitaph upon a very wicked man, 
who was killed by a fall from his horse, in which he is supposed 
to say 

‘Between the stirrap and the gmimd, 

I mercy ask'd, I mercy found.’”* 

Boswell. “Is not the expression in the Burial-service, — ‘in 
the sure and eetiaiii hope of a blessed resurrection,’ — too strong 
to be used indiscriminately, and, indeed, sometimes when those 
over whose bodies it is said, have been notoriously profane ? ” 
Johnson. “ It is sure and certain Sir, not belief" I did 
not insist further; but cannot help thinking that less positive 
words would be more proper.”® 

Talking of a man who was growing very fat, so as to be 
incommoded with corpulency; he said, “He eats too much. 
Sir." Boswell. “I don’t know, Sir; you will see one roan 
fat, who eats moderately, and another lean, who eats a great 
deal.” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, whatever may be the quantity 
that a man eats, it is plain that if he is too fat, he has eaten 
more than he should have done. One man may have a 
digestion that consumes food belter than common ; but it is 
certain that solidity is increased by putting something to it.” 
Boswell. “But may not solids swell and be distended?” 
Johnson. "Yes, Sir, they may swell and be distended; but 
that is not fat.” 

We talked of the accusation against a gentleman for supposed 
delinquencies in India. Johnson. “M*hat foundation there is 
for accusation I know not, but they will not get at him. Where 
bad actions are committed at so gteat a distance, a delinquent 
can ob.scure the evidence till the scent becomes cold; there is 
a cloud between, which cannot be penetrated : therefore all 
distant power is bad. I am clear that the best plan for the 


1 tin repeating this epitaph Johnson improved it. The originai runs thus : 

** Bitwixi the stirrup end the ground, 

Meroy I ask'd, Mercy 1 found."--hl,] 

^ Upon this objectipo Ae Keverend Mr. Ralph Chutton, Fellow of Tlrszennose College, 
Oxford, lias favoured me with the following satisractory olxservation : The passage in 
the Buriahservice does not mean the resurrection of the person interred, hut the general 


absolute certamty iliut the person departed doth not rest in Christ, which no one can be 
assured of, without immediate revelatiou from Heaven. In the fust of these plnces also, 
'eternal life* does not necessarily mean eternity of bliss, hut merely the eternity pf the 
state, whether in hupiness or in misei^, to ensue upon the resurrection ; which is probably 
the sense of * the life everlasting,' in the Apostles' Creed. See Wheatly and Bennet on the 
Common Prayer." 
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government of India is a despotick governour; for if he be a 
good man, it is evidently the best government ; and supposing 
him to be a bad man, it is bettor to have one plunderer than 
many. A governour, whose power is checked, lets others 
plunder, that he himself may be allowed to plunder; but 
if despotick, he sees that the more he lets others plunder, 
the less there will be for himself, so he restrains them ; 
and though he himself plunder.s, the country is a gainer, com- 
pared with being plundered by numbers.” 

1 mentioned the very liberal payment which had been 
received for reviewing; and, as evidence of this, that it had 
been proved in a trial, that Dr. Shebbeare had received six 
guineas a sheet for that kind of literary labour. Johnson. 
“Sir, he might get six guineas for a particular sheet, but not 
commuHtbus sheetihus." Boswell. “Fray, Sir, by a sheet of 
review is it meant that it shall be all of the writer’s own com- 
position? or are extracts, made from the book reviewed, 
deducted?” Johnson. “No, Sir; it is a sheet, no matter of 
what.” Boswell. “I think, that is not reasonable.” Johnson. 
“ Yes, Sir, it is. A man will more easily write a sheet all his 
own, than read an octavo volume to get extracts.” To one of 
Johnson’s wonderful fertility of mind, I believe writing was 
really easier than reading and extracting; but with ordinary 
men the case is very different. A great deal, indeed, will 
depend upon the care and judgement with which extracts are 
made. I can suppose the operation to be tedious and difficult; 
but in many instances wc must observe crude morsels cut out 
of books as if at random ; and when a large extract is made 
from one place, it surely may be done with very little trouble. 
One, however, I must acknowledge, might be led, from the 
practice of reviewers, to suppose that they take a pleasure in 
original writing; for we often find, that instead of giving an 
accurate account of what has been done by the authour whose 
work they are reviewing, which is surely the proper business of 
a literary journal, they produce some plausible and ingenious 
conceits of their own, upon the topicks which have been dis- 
cu.ssed. ' ' . ' 

, Upon being told that old Mr. Sheridan, indignant at the 
neglect of his oratorical plans, bad threatened to go to America ; 
— Johnson. “I hope he will- go to America.” Boswell. 
“ 'Phe Americans don’t want oratory,” Johnson. “ But we 
can want Sheridan.” 

On Monday, April 28, I found him at home’ in the morning, 
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and Mr. Seward with him. Horace having been mentioned 
Eosweli.. “There is a great deal of thinking in his works. 
One finds there almost everything but religion.” Seward. 
“ He speaks of his returning to it, in his Ode Panvs Dcorum 
cidtor et infreiptens." Johnson. “ Sir, he w.is not in earnest ; 
this wa.s merely poetical.” Hoswki.l. “There are, I am 
afraid, many people who have no religion at all.” Seward. 
“And sensible people too.” Johnson. “Why, Sir, not 
sensible in that respect. There mii.st be either a natural or a 
moral stupidity, if one lives in a total neglect of .so very 
important a concern.” Seward. “I wonder that there should 
be people without religion.” Johnson. “.Sir, you need not 
wonder at this, when you consider how large a proportion of 
almost every man's life is passed without thinking of it. I 
myself was for some years totally regardless of religion. It 
had dropped out of my mind. It was at an early part of my 
life. Sickness brought it back, and I hope I have never lost it 
since.” Boswei.i.'. “ My dear Sir, what a man must you have 
been without religion ! Why you must have gone on drinking, 
and swearing, and — ” Johnson, (with a smile) “ I drank enough 
and swore enough to be .sure.” Seward. “ One should think 
that sidtness, and the view of death would, make more men 
religious.” Johnson, “ Sir, they do not know how to go about 
it: they have not the first notion. A man who has never 
had religion before, no more gi'ows religious when he is 
sick, than a man who has never learnt figures can count, when 
he has need of calculation.” 

1 mentioned a worthy friend of ours whom we valued much, 
but observed that he was too ready to introduce religious 
discourse upon all occasions. Johnson. “Why, yes, Sir, he 
will introduce religious discourse without seeing whether it 
will end in instruction and improvement, or produce some 
profane jest. He would introduce it in the company of Wilkes, 
and twenty more such,” 

I mentioned Dr. Johnson’s excellent distinction between 
liberty Of conscience and liberty of teaching. Johnson, 
“Consider, Sir j if you have children whom you wish to educate 
in the principles of the, Church of England, and there comes a 
Quaker who tries to pervert them to his principles, you would 
drive away the Quaker. You would not trust to the pre- 
domination of right j which you believe is in your opinions ; 
you will keep wrong out of their heads. Now the vulgar are 
the children of the State. If any one attempts to teach them 
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doctrines contrary to wtiat the Stale approves, the nia.aistrate 
may and ought to restrain him.’’ Skwakd. “ Would you 
restrain private conversation, Sir?” Johnson. "Why, Sir," it 
is difficult to say where private conversation begins, and where 
it ends. If we three should discuss even the great question 
concerning the existence of a Supremo Being by ourselves, we 
should not be restrained ; for that would be to put an end lo 
all improvement. But if we should discuss it in the presence 
of ten boarding-school girls, and as many boys, I think the 
magistrate would do well to put us in the stocks, to finish tlie 
debate there.” 

Lord Hailes had sent him a present of a curious little printed 
poem, on repairing the University of Aberdeen, by David 
Malloch, which he thought would please Johnson, as 
affording clear evidence that Mallet had appeared even as a 
literary character by the name of Mnlloch j his changing which 
to one of softer sound, had given Johnson occasion to introduce 
him into his Dictionary, under the article Alias?- This piece 
was, 1 siqipose, one of Mallet’s first essays. It is preserved in 
his works, with several variations. Johnson having read aloud, 
from the beginning of it, where there were some commonplace 
assertions as to the superiority of ancient times ; — “ How false 
(said he) is all this, to say that ‘ in ancient times learning was 
not a disgrace to a Peer, as it is now.’ In ancient times a 
Peer was as ignorant as any one else. He would have been 
angry to have it thought he could write his name. Men in 
ancient times dared to stand forth with a degree of ignorance 
witli which nobody would dare now to stand forth. I am always 
angry, when 1 hear ancient, times praised at tlie expence of 
modern times. There is now a great deal more learning in the 
world than there was formerly; for it is universally diffused. 
You have, perhaps, no man who knows as much Greek and 
Latin as Bentley ; no man who knows as much mathematicks as 
Newton ; but you have many more men who know Greek and 
Latin, and who know mathematicks.” 

On Thursday, May i, I visited him in the evening along with 

1 [MalUich, as Mr* BIndlay ohsei-ves to mCj ** coiuinued to write his name thuS} after he 
came to London, ills verses prefixed to ihe scuoiid edition of Thomson’s ' Winter' are 
so suljtcribedi and so are Ills T^etters written In London, and published a few years ago In 
'the European Magazine:' but he sooh afterwards adopted the alteration to A'lalle^ for 
lie is BO ualltd In the list of Subsurlber& to Savage's hllicellanies printed in lyed : and 
thenceforward uniformly MallcL in all his writings. "—M.] , 

[A notion has been eatertalnou, that no stidi e^emplliicallon tX' Alias is to be found m 
Johnson's Dictionary, and that the whole uory wiui wagglbhly fabricated by Wilhos In the 
North Briton. The real fact is, that It is not tone found in the Follower Quarto 
sditions, but was added by Johnson in his own Octavo Abridgement in 1756.— J. Boswuli..!] 
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young Mr. Burke. He said, “ It is strange that there should 
be s(3 little reading in the world, and so much writing. People 
in’ general do not willingly read, if they can have any thing elhu 
to amuse them. Tiiere must be an external impulse j emula- 
tion, or vanity, or avarice. The progress which the under- 
standing makes through a book, has more pain than pleasure 
in it. Language is scanty, and inadequate to express the nice 
gradations and mixtures of our feelings. No man reads a 
book of science from pure inclination. The books that we do 
read with pleasure are light compositions which contain a quick 
succession of events. However, I have this year read all 
Virgil through. I read a book of the .dineid every night, so it 
was done in twelve nights, and I had a great delight in it. The 
Georgicks did not give me so much pleasure, except the fourth 
book. The Eclogues I have almost all by heart, I do not 
think the story of the ^Eneid interesting. I like the story of 
the Odj'ssey much better; and this not on account of the 
w'onderful things which it contains ; for there are wonderful 
things enough in the .lEneid ; — the ships of the Trojans turned 
to sca-nymphs, — the tree at Polydorus’s tomb dropping blood. 
The story of the Odyssey is interesting, as a great part of it is 
domestick. — It has been said, there is pleasure in writing, 
particularly in writing verses. I allow, you may have pleasure 
from writing, after it is over, if you have written well;* 
but you don’t go willingly to it again. I know when I 
have been writing verses, I have run my finger down the 
margin, to see how many I had made, and how few I had to 
make.” 

He seemed to be in a very placid humour, and although 
I have no note of the particidars of young Mr. Burke’s ^ 
conversation, it is but justice to mention in general, that it was 
such that Dr. Johnson said to me afterwards, “He did very 
well indeed ; I have a mind to tell his father." 

“To Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

“dear sir, 

“The gentleman who waits on you with this, is Mr. 
Cruikshanks, who wishes to succeed his friend Dr. Plunter, as 
Professor of Anatomy in the Royal Academy. His qualifications 

1 [Dum pingit, fruitur arte} postquam pinxerat, fruitur fructu aitis. Sbnbca. 
KSARKRy.l 

p {This gentleman, to the Inexp'^ihle grief of his parents, died, Aug. a, X794, in his 
thirtyofiflth year.*— MO 
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are very generally known, and it adds dignity to the institution 
that such men ^ are candidates. I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“May 2, 1783.” 

I have no minute of any interview with Johnson till Thursday, 
May isth, when 1 find what follows : Boswell. “ I wish much 
to be in Parliament, Sir.” Johnson. “Wliy, Sir, unless you 
come resolved to support any administration, you would be the 
worse for being in Parliament, because you would be obliged 
to live more expensively.” — Boswell. “ Perhaps, Sir, I should 
be the less happy for being in Parliament. I never would sell 
my vote, and I should be vexed if things went wrong.” 
Johnson. “That's cant, Sir. It would not vex you more in 
the house than in the gallery : publick affairs vex no man.” 
Boswell. “ Have not they vexed yourself a little. Sir? Have 
not you been vexed by all the turbulence of this reign, and by 
that absurd vote of the House of Commons, ‘ That the influence 
of the Crown has increased, is increasing, and ought to be dimin- 
ished ? ’ ” Johnson. “ Sir, I have never slept an hour less, nor 
eat an ounce less meat. I would have Icnocked the factious 
dogs on the head, to be sure ; but I was not vexed." Boswell. 
“ I declare, Sir, upon my honour, I did imagine I was vexed, 
and took a pride m it ; but it a/ar, perhaps, cant ; for I own I 
neither eat less, nor slept less.” Johnson. “ My dear friend, 
clear your mind of cant. You may talk as otlier people do : 
you may say to a man, ‘ Sir, I am your most humble servant.’ 
You are not his most humlile servant. You may say, ‘These 
are bad times ; it is a melancholy thing to be reserved at such 
times.’ You don’t mind the times. You tell a man, ‘ I am 
sorry you had such bad weather the last day of your journey, 
and were so much wet.’ You don’t care six-pence whether he 
is wet or dry. You may talk in this manner 5 it is a mode .of 
talking in Society : but don’t tkvik foolishly.” 

I talked of living in the country. Johnson. “Don’t setup 
for what is called hospitality ; it is a waste of time, and a waste 
of money ; you are eaten up, and not the more respected for 
your liberality. If your house be like an inn, nobody cares for 
you. A man who stays a week with another, makes him a 
slave for a week.” Boswell. “But there are people, Sir, 
who make their houses a home to their guests, and are 

1 Lee it be remembered by those who Accuse Br. Johnson of tUibetalityi that both were 
Seoishtten» 
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tliomselves quite easy.” Johnson. “Then, Sir, home must 
be the same to the guests, and they need not come.” 

Here he discovered a notion common enough in persons not 
much .accustomed to entertain company, that there must lie a 
degree of elaborate attention, otherwise company will think 
themselves neglected; and .such attention is no doubt veiy 
fatiguing. He proceeded ; “ I would not, however, be a stranger 
in my own country ; I would visit my neighbours, and receive 
their visits; but I would not be in haste to, return visits. If a 
gentleman conics to see me, I tell him he docs me a great deal 
of honour. I do not go to see him perhaps for ten weeks; 
then we are very complaisant to each otlier. No, Sir, you will 
have much more influence by giving or lending money where 
it is wanted, tlian by hospitality.” 

On Saturday, May 17, I .saw him for a short time. Having 
mentioned that I had that morning been with old Mr. Sheridan, 
he remembered their fornier intimacy witli a cordial warmth, 
and said to me, “ Tell Mr. Sheridan, I shall be glad to see him, 
and shake hands with him.” Boswklu “It is to me very 
wonderful that resentment should be kept up so long.” 
Johnson, "Why, Sir, it is not altogether resentment that he 
does not visit me ; it is partly falling out of the habit, — partly 
disgust, such as one has at a drug that has made him sick. 
Besides, he knows that I laugh at, his oratory.” 

Another day I spoke of one of our friends, of whom he, as 
well as I, had a very high opinion. He expatiated in his praise ; 
but added, “ Sir, he is a cursed Whig, a boUomlm Whig, as 
they all are now,” 

I mentioned my expectations from the interest of an eminent 
person then in power ; adding, “ but 1 have no claim but the 
claim of friend.ship ; however, some people will go a great way 
from tliat motive.” Johnson. “ Sir, they will go all the way 
from that motive." A gentleman talked of retiring. “ Never 
think of that,” said Jolmson. The gentleman . urged, “ I 
should then do no ill.” Johnson. “ Nor no good either. Sir, 
it would be a civil suicide.” 

On Monday, May 26, I found him at tea, and the celebrated 
Miss Bumey, the authour of “Evelina” and “Cecilia,” with 
him.. I asked, if there would be any speakers in Paj-liament, if 
there were no places to be obtained. Johnson, “Yes, Sir. 
Why , do you speak here ? Either to instruct and entertain, 
which is a benevolent motive ; or for di.stinction, which is a 
selfish motive.” I mentioned’ “Cecilia.” Johnson, (with an 
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air of nninnited satisfaction) “ Sir, if you talk of ‘Cecilia,’ talk 
on.” 

We talked of Mr. Barry’s exhibition of his pictures, 
JOHN.iON. “Whatever the hand may have done, the mind has 
done its part. There is a grasp of mind there, which you find 
no where else.” * 

T asked, whether a man naturally virtuous, or one who has 
overcome wicked inclination.s, is the best. Johnson. “Sir, 
to jtm, the man who has overcome \virked inclinations, is not 
the best. He has more merit to himself : I would rather trust 
my money to a man who has no hands, and so a phy.sical 
impossibility to steal, than to a man of the most honest prin- 
ciples. There is a witty .satirical story of Foote. He had a 
small bust of Ciarrick placed upon his bureau. ‘ You may be 
surprised (said he) that I allow him to be so near my gold ; — 
but you will observe, he has no hands.’ ” 

On Fritlay, May 29, being to sot out for Scotland next morn- 
ing, I passed a. part of the day with him in more than usual 
earnestness j as his health was in a more precarious state than 
at any time when I had parted from him. He, however, was 
quick and lively, and critical, as usual. I mentioned one who 
was a very learned man. Johnson. “Yes, Sir, he has a great 
deal of learning ; but it never lies .straight. There is never one 
idea by the .side of another : ’tfe all entangled : and then he 
drives it so aukwardly upon conversation ! ” 

I stated to him an anxious thought, by which a sincere 
Christian might be disturbed, even when conscious of 
having lived a good life, so far as is consistent with human 
infirmity j he might fear that he .should afterwards fall away, 
and be guilty of such crimes as would render all his former 
religion vain. ' Could there he, upon this awful subject, such a 
thing as balancing of accounts? Suppose a man who has led a 
good life for seven years, commits an act of wickedness, and 
instantly dies ; will his former good life have any effect in his 
favour? Johnson. “Sir, if a man has led a good, life for 
.seven years, and then is hurried by passion to do what is wrong, 
and is suddenly carried off, depend upon it he will have the 
reward of his seven years’ good life : God will not take a catch 
of him. Upon this principle Richard Baxter believes that' a 
Suicide may be sayed. ‘ If (says be) it should be objected that 
what I maintain may encourage suicide, I answer, I am not to 

1 In Mr. Banys ^printed analysis, or description of these pictures, he speaks of 
Johnson’s character in the highest terms. 
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tell a lie to prevent it.’ ” Boswell, “ But docs not tlie text 
say, ‘As the tree falls, so it must lie?”’ Johnson. “Yes, 
Sir ; as the tree falls : but, — (after a little pause) that is meant 
as to the general state of the tree, not what is the effect of a 
sudden blast.” In short, he interpreted the expression as 
referring to condition, not to position. The common notion, 
therefore, seems to be erroneous; and Shcnstone’s witty remark 
on Divines trying to give the tree a jerk upon a death-bed, to 
make it lie favouiubly, is not well founded. 

1 asked him what works of Richard Baxter’s T should read. 
He said, “ Read any of them ; they are all good.” 

He said, “Get as much force of mind as you can. Live 
within your income. Always have something saved at the end 
of the year. Let your imports be more than your exports, and 
you’ll never go far wrong.” 

I assured him, that in the extensive and various range of his 
acquaintance there never had been any one who had a more 
sincere respect and affection for him than I had. He said, “ I 
believe it. Sir. Were I in distress, there is no man to whom I 
should sooner come than to you. I should like to come and 
have a cottage in your park, toddle about, live mostly on milk, 
and be taken care of by Mrs. Boswell. She and I are good 
friends now ; are we not ? ” 

Talking of devotion, he said, “ Though it be true that ‘ God 
dwelleth not in Temples made with hands,’ yet in this state of 
being, our minds are more piously affected in places appropriated 
to divine worship, than in others. Some people have a par- 
ticular room in their houses, where they say their prayers j of 
which I do not disapprove, as it may animate their devotion,” 

He embraced me, and gave me his blessing, as usual when I 
was leaving him for any length of time, I walked from his 
door to-day, with a fearful apprehension of what might happen 
before I returned. 

“To THE Right Honourable William Windham, 

“ SIR, 

“ The bringer of this letter is the father of Miss Philips,^ a 
singer, who comes to try her voice on the stage at Dublin! 

, “Mr. Philips is one of my old friends; and as I am of 
opinion that neither he nor his daughter will do any thing that 
can disgrace their benefactors, I take the liberty of entreating 

I Nofw the telehrated Mrs. Crouch* 
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you to countenance and protect them so far as may be suitable 
to your station 1 and character; and shall consider myself as 
obliged by any favourable notice which they shall have the 
honour of receiving from you. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

•‘London, May 31, 1783.” “ Sam. Johnson.” 

The following is another instance of his active benevolence : 

“To Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

“deak sir, 

“ I have sent you some of my god-son’s '■* performances, of 
which I do not pretend lo form any opinion. When I took 
the liberty of mentioning him to you, I did not know what I 
have since been told, that Mr. Moser had admitted him among 
the Students of the Academy. What more can be done for 
him, I earnestly entreat you to con.skler ; for I am very desirous 
that he should derive some advantage from my connection with 
him. If you are inclined to see him, I will bring him to wait 
on you, at any time that you shall be pleased to appoint. 

“ I am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“June 2, 1783." “Sam. Johnson.” 

My anxious apprehensions at porting with him this year, 
jtroved to be but loo well founded ; for not long afterwards he 
had a dreadful stroke of the palsy, of which there are very full 
and accurate accounts in letters written by himself to shew with 
what composure of mind, and resignation to the Divine Will, 
his steady piety enabled him to behave. 

“To Mr Kdmund Allen. 

“dear sir, 

“It has pleased God, this morning, to deprive me of the 
powers of speech ; and as I do not know but that it may be his 
lurther good pleasure to deprive me soon of my senses, I 
request you will on the receipt of this note, come to me, and 
act for me, as the exigencies of my case may require. 

I am, 

“ Sincerely your’s, 

“June 17, 1783.” “Sam. Johnson.” 

1 Air* ,Wiodhftm wns at this time in Dublin^ Secretary to the Borl of Northizigtoni 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

^ Son of Mr. Samuel Patterson* 
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“To THE Reverend Dr. John Taylor. 

“dear sir, 

“ It has pleased God, by a paralytick stroke in the night, 
to deprive me of speech. 

“I am very desirous of Dr. Heberden's assistance, as 1 
think my case is not past remedy. Let me see you .ts soon as 
it is possible. Bring Dr. Hcberdcn with you, if you can ; 
but come yourself at all events. I am glad you are so well, 
when I am so dreadfully attacked. 

“ 1 think that by a speedy application of stimulants much 
may bo done. I question if a vomit, vigorous and rough, 
would not rouse the organs of speech to action. As it is too 
early to send, 1 will try to recollect what I can, that can be 
sus[)ected to have brought on this dreadful distre.ss. 

“ I have been accustomed to bleed frequently for an 
asthmatick complaint ; but have forborne for some time by 
Dr. Pepys's persuasion, who perceived niy legs beginning to 
swell. 1 sometimes alleviate a painful, or more properly an 
oppressive, constriction of my chest, by opiates; and have 
lately taken opium frequently, but the last, or two last times, 
in smaller quantities. My largest dose is three grains, and 
last night I took but two. You will suggest these things (aud 
they are all that I can call to mind) to Dr. Heberden. 

"I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“June 17, 17S3." 

Two days after he wrote thus to Mrs. Thrale : ^ 

“ On Monday, the i6th, I sat for my picuire, and walked a 
considerable way with little inconvenience. In the afternoon 
and evening I felt myself light and easy, and began to plan 
schemes of life. Thus I went to bed, and in a short time 
waked and sat up, as has long been my custom, when I felt 
a confusion and indistinctness in my head, which lasted, I 
suppose, about half a minute. I was alarmed, and prayed 
God, that however he might afflict my body, he would spare 
tny understanding. This prayer, that I might tiy' the integrity 
of my faculties, I made in liitin verse. The lines were not 
very good, but I knew them not to be very good: I made 
them easily, and concluded myself to be unimpaired in my 
faculties, 

“Soon after I perceived that I had suffered a paralytick 

' Vol. II. p. a68| of Mrs. Tliral«*s Collection. 
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stroke, and that my speech was taken from me. I had no 
pain, and so little dejection in this dreadful state, that I 
w'ondereil at my own apathy, and considered that perhaps 
death itself, w'hen it should come, would excite less honour 
than seems now to attend it. 

“In order to rouse the vocal organs, I took two drams. 
Wine has been celebrated for the production of eloquence. 
I put myself into violent motion, and I think repeated it ; but 
all was in vain. 1 then went to bed, and strange as it may 
seem, I think slept. When I saw light, it was time to contrive 
what I should do. Though God stopped my speech, he lelt 
me my hand j I enjoyed a mercy which was not granted to 
my dear friend Lawrence, who now perhaps overlooks me as 
1 am writing, and rejoices tlial I have what he wanted. My 
first note was necessarily to my servant, who came in talking, 
and could not immediately comprehend why he should read 
what 1 put into his hands. 

“ I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that I might have a 
discreet friend at hand, to act as occasion should require. Tn 
penning this note, I had some difficulty ; my hand, I knew 
not how nor why, made wrong letters. I then wrote to Dr. 
T.aylor to come to me, and bring Dr. Heherden r and I sent 
to 1 )r. Drocklesby, who is my neighbour. My physicians are 
very friendly, and give mo great hopes j but you may imagine 
my situation. I have so far recovered my vocal powers, as to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer with no very imperfect articulation. 
My memory, I hope, yet remains as it was I but sucb au 
attack produces solicitude for the safety of every faculty.” 


“To Mr. Thomas Daviks. 

“dear sir, 

" I HAVE had, indeed, a very heavy blow j but Goi), who 
yet spares my life, I humbly hope will spare my understanding, 
and restore my speech. As 1 am not at all helpless, I want 
no particular assistance, but am strongly aflccted by Mrs. 
Davies’s tenderness ; and when I think she can do me good, 
shall be very glad to call uixni her. I had ordered friends' to 
be shut out; hut one or two have found the way inj and if 
you come you shall be admitted : for 1 kndw not whom I can 
see, that will bring more amusement on his tongue, or more 
kindness in his heart. I am, &c. 


“ Tuna 18, 1783. 


“§AM. Johnson." 
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It gives me great pleasure to preserve such a memorial of 
Johnson’s regard for Mr. Davies, to whom I was indebted for 
my introduction to him.^ He indeed loved Davies cordially, 
of which I shall give the following little evidence. One day 
when he had treated him with too much asperity, Tom, who 
was not without pride and spirit, went off in a passion : but he 
had hardly reached home, when Frank, who had been sent 
after him, delivered this note : — “ Come, come, dear Davies, I am 
always sorry when we quarrel ; send me word that we are friends." 

“To Jamks Boswell, Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ Your anxiety about my health is very friendly, and very 
agreeable with your general kindness. 1 have, indeed, had a 
very frightful blow. On the 17th of last month, about tlwee 
in the morning, as near as I can guess, I perceived myself 
almost totally deprived of speech. I had no pain, My organs 
were so obstructed that I could say no, but could scarcely sa) 
j'es. I wrote the necessary directions, for it pleased Cud to 
spare my hand, and sent for Dr. Heberden and Dr. Brocklesby. 
Between the time in which I discovcrcii my own disorder, and 
that in wliich I sent for the doctor, I had, I believe, in spite of 
my surprize and solicitude, a little sleep, and Nature began 
to renew its operations. They came and gave the directions 
which the disease required, and from that time I have been 
continually improving in articulation. I can now speak, but 
the nerves are weak, and I cannot continue discourse longj 
but strength, I hope, will return. The physicians consider me 
as cured. I was last Sunday at Church. On Tuesday I took 
an airing to Hampstead, and dined with the club, where 
Lord Palmerston was proposed, and, against my opinion, was 
rejected.® I designed to go next week with Mr. Longlon to 
Rochester, where I purpose to stay about ten days, and then 
try some other air. I have many kind invitations. Your 
brother has very frequently enquired after me, Most of my 
friends have, indeed, been very attentive. Thank dear Lord 
Hailes for his present. 

'*I hope you found at your return every thing gay . and 
prosperous, and your lady, m particular, quite recovered and 
confirmed. Pay her my respects. I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, . 

" London. July 3, 17S3. “SaM. JOHNSON.” 

1 Poor Demck, how«ver, tliough he did not himself introduce me to Br. Johnson &s 
he promised, had the sterU of miroducing roe to Davies, the immediate introductor. 

9 Hie Lordship was soon after chosen, and is now a member of tjz£ CLUOt 
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“To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichheld. 

“ DEAR MADAM, 

“The account which you give of your health is but 
melancholy. May it please God to restore you. My disease 
affected my speech, and still continues, in some degree, to 
obstruct my utterance j my voice is distinct enough for a while j 
but the organs being still weak are quickly weary : but in other 
ie.spects I am, I think, rather better than I have lately been ; 
and can let you know niy stale without the help of any other 
hand. 

“In the opinion of my friends, and in my otvn, I am 
gradually mending. The physidans consider me as cured, 
and I had leave four days ago, to wash the cantharides from 
my head. Last Tuesday I ^ncd at the club. 

“ I am going next week into Kent, and purpose to change 
the air frequently this summer j whether I shall wander so far 
as Staffordshire I cannot tell. I should be glad to come. 
Return my thanks to Mrs. Cobb, and Mr. Pearson,* and all 
that have shewn attention to me. 

“ Let us, my dear, pray for one another, and consider our 
sufferings as notices mercifully given us to prepare ourselves 
for another state. 

“ I live now but in a melancholy way. My old friend Mr. 
Levett is dead, who lived with me in the house, and was 
useful and companionable; Mrs. Desmoulins is gone away; 
and Mrs. ‘VVillianis is so much decayed, that she can add lilUe 
to another’s gratifications. The_ world passes away, and we 
are passing with it; but there is, doubtless, another world, 
which will endure for ever. Let us all fit ourselves for it, I 
am, tkc. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ London, July S, 1783. 

Such was the general vigour of his constitution, that he 
recovered from this alarming and severe attack with wonderful 
quickness ; so that in July he was able to make a visit to Mr. 
Langton at Rochester, where he passed about a fortnight, and 
made little e.xcursions as easily as at any time of his life. In 
August he went as far as the neighbourhood of Salisbury, to 
Heale, the seat of William Bowles, Esq. a gentleman whom I 
have heard him praise for exemplary religious order in his 

1 CThe Reverend Mr. Fem&on, to whom Mrs. Lucy Porter be(),o<!ethed the greater part 
of her property.—M.l 
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family. In his diary I find a short but honourable mention of 
thus visit : — “August 28, I came to Hcale without fatigue. 30. 
I am entertained quite to my mind." ^ 

'.I'o Dr. Brocklesby. 

“Heale, near Salisbury, Aug. 39, 1783. 

“dear sir, 

“ Without appearing to want a just sen.se of your kind 
attention, I cannot omit to give an account of the day which 
seemed to appear in some sort perilous. I rose at five, and 
ivent out at six ; and having reached Salisbury about nine, went 
forward a few miles in my friend's chaiiot. I was no more 
wearied with the journey, though it was a high-hung, rough 
coach, than I should have been forty years ago. We shall now 
see what air will do. The country is all a plain ; and the house 
in which I am, so fai- as I can judge from my window, for I 
write before I have left my chamber, is sufficiently pleasant. 

“ Be so kind as to continue your attention to Mrs. Williams ; 
it is a great consolation to the well, and still greater to the sick, 
that they find themselves not neglected ; and I know that you 
will be desirous of giving comfort, even where you have no great 
hope of giving help. 

“ .Since I wrote the former part of the letter, I find that by 
the course of the post ' I caniiot send it before the thirty-first. 
I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson,’’ 


While he was here, he had a letter from Dr. Brockleshy, 
acquainting him of the deatli of Mrs. Williamsi^ which affected 

1 [In his kttev to Mvs. Thtnle, writton on the T 3 th of August, we find the following 
melancholy paragraph : 

I am now broken with disease, without the alleviation of familiar friend.ship ot 
domesticlc society : I have no middle ^tate between clamour and silencej between guneral 
conversation and belfHoiinentiog solitude. Levett is dead, and pi»or wilHnms is niakinc 
haste to die 1 know not if she will ever more rome om of her clminber." 

In a subsequent letter (August 36) be adds, "Mrs. Williams fancies now and then that 
she grows better, but her vital po\fc'ers appear to be slowly buinlng out. Nobody thinks, 
however, that she will ycry soon be q,oitc wasted, and as she suflfcrh me to be of very little 
use to her, I have determined to pass some time with blr, Bowles near Salisbuiy, and 
have taken a place for Thursday. ■ 

” Some benefit mxw be perhaps received from change of air, some from change ol 
company, and bome from mere change of place. It is not easy to 'grow well Ju a chiimber 
wheie one hu long he^ sick, and wheie every thing seen, and every person speaking, 
revive and impresbbs images of pain* Tliou^ it he tiue, that no man con run away 
from bimsolf, yet he may escape from many causes of tuieless uneasiness. That i/u mitta 
19 iis own is ^ boost of a fallen ongel that had learned to lie. .External hwidlty 

has gi eat effects, at least upuu all embodied beings. 1 hope tills little journey will aflbnl 


morning (Sept. 
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him a good deal. Though for several years her temper had uo( 
been complacent, she had valuable qualities, and her departure 
left a blank in his house. Upon this occasion he, according tc 
his habitual course of piety, composed a prayer.^ 

I sliall here insert a few particulars concerning him, with 
which I have been favoured by one of his friends. 

“ He had once conceived the design of writing the I afe of 
Oliver Cromwell, saying that he thought it might be highly 
curious to trace his extraordinary rise to the supreme power, 
from so obscure a beginnmg. He at length laid aside his 
scheme, on discovering that all that can be told of him is 
already in print; and that it is impracticable to procure any 
authentick information in addition to wliat the world is already 
possessed of.” ® 

“ He had likewise projected, but at what part of his life is not 
known, a work to .shew how small a quantity of real fiction 
there is in the world ; and that the same image.s, with very little 
variation, have served all the authours who have ever written.” 

His thoughts in the latter part of his life were frequently 
employed on his deceased friends. He often muttered tliese, 
or such like sentences ■. ‘ Poor man 1 and then he died.' ” 

“ .Speaking of a certain literary friend, ‘ He is a very pompous 
puzzling fellow, (said he) ; he lent me a letter once that some- 
body had written to him, lio matter what it was about j but he 
wanted to have the letter back, and expressed a mighty value for 
it j he hoped it was to be met with again, ho would not lose it 
for a tliousand pounds. I layed my hand ujicn it soon after- 


She died without a stru(;gle, retaining her faculties lo the very lost) and as she expressed 
it, bavine set lier house in orderi was prepaid to leave it, at the last auuimoos of 
nature.’ , 

In hia letter to Mrs. Thrale, Sept, sa, he adds, '* Poor Williams baa, I hope, seen tlio 
end of her ofilictionsi She acted with prudence and !>be bore with fortitude. She bos left 
me. 

' Thou tlty weary task host done, 

Hume art gone, and ta'en thy wages*’ 

Had she had good humour and prompt elocution, her universal curiosity and comprehen- 
sive knowledge would have maoe her the dtdlght of all tliat knew her* She h^ left her 
little to your charity-aohool." — M.] 

1 Prayers and MedltaiionSijn. 

9 Mr* Mnlone observes, **T)iis, however, was entirely a mistake, as appeals from the 
Memotra publislied by Mr. Kuble. Had Johnson been mmislied with the materials which 
the industry of that gentleman hasprooircd, and with others winch* it is believed, are yet 
presicrved m manuscript, he would, without doubt, have produced a most valuable and 
curious history of Cromwell’s life.” 

[1 may add, that, bad Johnson given us a LIfb of Cromwell, we should not have been 
dihgubted in numberless Instances with— ’’My X*ord Pruteclor,” and' ”My Xody 
PaOTfiCTRUSs ; ” and certainly the brutal rufljan who presided in tlie bloody assembly 
that murdered their sovereign, would have been characterized by very different epithets 
than those which are applied Lo him in this work, where we dnd him described as *' the 
HOLD iZMt^usruKMiNUD Bradshaw* 

II — 
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wards, and gave it him. I believe I said, I was very glad to 
have met with it 0 , then he did not know that it signified 
any thing. So you see, when the letter was lost it was worth a 
thousand pounds, and when it was found it was not worth 
a farthing.’ ” 

“The style and character of his conversation is pretty 
generally known ; it was certainly conducted in conformity with 
a precept of Lord Bacon, but .it is not clear, I appiehend, 
that this conformity was either perceived or intended by 
Johnson. The precept alluded to is us follows : ‘In all kinds 
of speech, either pleasant, grave, severe, or ordinary, it is 
convenient to speak leisurely, and rather drawlingly than 
hastily; because hasty speech confounds the memory, and 
oftentimes, besides the unseemliness, drives a mat\ either to 
stammering, a non-plus, or harping on that which should 
follow ; whereas a slow speech confirmeth the memory, addeth 
a conceit of wisdom to the hearers, besides a seemliness of 
speech and countenance.’’ Dr. Johnson’s method of conversa- 
tion was certainly calculated to excite attention, and to amuse and 
instruct, (as it happened,) without wearymg or confusing his com- 
pany, He was always most perfectly clear and perspicuous; 
and his language was so accurate, and his sentences so neatly 
constructed, that his conversation might have boon all printed 
without any correction. At the same time, it was easy and 
natural ; the accuracy of it had 110 appearance of labour, con- 
straint, or stiffness ; he seemed more correct than others, by the 
force of habit, and the customary exercises of his powerful 
mind.’’ 

“ He spoke often in praise of Fieneh lileralure. ‘ The French 
aje excellent in this, (he would say,) they have a book on every 
subject.’ From what he had seen of them he denied them the 
praise of superior politeness, and mentioned, with very visible 
disgust, the custom tliey have of spitting on the floors of their 
apartments. ‘ This, (said the Doctor) is as gross a thing os can 
well be done.; and one wonders how any man, or set of men, 
can persist in so offensive a practice for a whole day together ; 
one should' expect that the first effort towards civilization would 
remove it even among savages,’ ” 

“Baxter’s ‘Reasons of the Christian religion,’ he thought 
contained the best collection of tire evidences of the dmnity of 
the Christian system.” 

“Chymistry was always an interesting pursuit with Dr. 

l [Hints for Civil Couvoraation.— Bacon’s Works, aio., vol. i. p. 571.— M.1 
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Johnson. Whilst he was in Wiltshire, he attended some 
experiments tliat were made by a physician at Salisbury, on the 
new kinds of air. In the coui.se of the experiments frequent 
mention being made of Dr. Priestley, Dr. Johnson knit his 
brows, and in a stern manner enquired, ‘ Why do we hear so 
much of Dr. Priestley 1 ’ ^ He was very properly answered, 
‘Sir, because we are indebted to him for these impoitant 
discoveries.’ On this Dr. Johnson appeared well content ; and 
replied, ‘Well, well, I believe we are; and let every man have 
the honour he has merited.'” 

“A friend was one day, about two years before his death, 
struck with some instance of Dr. Johnson’s great candour. 
‘tV'cll, Sir, (said he,) I will always say that you arc a very candid 
man.’ — ‘ Will you, (replied the Doctor,) I doubt then you will 
be very singular, hut, indeed. Sir, (continued he,) I look ujjon 
myself to be a man very much misunderstood. I am not an un- 
candid, nor am 1 a severe man. I sometimes say more than I 
mean, in jest; and people ate apt to believe me serious : 
however, I am more candid than 1 was when I was younger. 
As I know more of mankind, I exiKsct less of them, and am 
ready now to call a man a good man, upon easier terms than 1 
was formerly.’ ” 

1 I do not wontlcr at Johnson's displeasure when the name of Pr. Priestley was 
monlloned; for 1 know no writer who heon nifTeied to publibh more |)einicioua 
doctrines. I ahill insimicc only three. First, Maierialhm ; by which wM Is denied 
to human nature; which, it balievcd, must deprive us of every elevated principle. 
ISecondiy. ; or the doctrine ituU emy eciion, whether goaiorbivd, is included 

in an unchangunblc and unavoidable system ; a notion utterly Rubvur.sivc of moral Rovoiii- 
meiit. Tlurdly, that we have no reason to thuik that theyfrAi^v world, (which, ns he is 
pleased to us, will be adapted to our fiterify iinfirtnied nature,} will be materuilly 

different from this \ which, if believed, would Muk wietebed mortals into dcsioir, ns they 
could no longer hope for the **resl that remaineth for the people of God," or for that 
happincbs which is revealed to us :ui bomethins beyond our present conceptions ; hut would 
feel thomMlvea doomed to a continuation of the uneasy state under which they now groan. 
1 say nothing of the petulant Intemperance with which he dares to insult the venerable 
cstablidimcntfl of bis country. 

As a specimen of his wii tings, 1 shall qudto the following passage, which appears to me 
equally absurd and impious, and which might have Imen retorted upon him by tlie men 
who were prosecuted for burning 'his house. **I cannot, (says hej as a tueessarhiftt 
[meaning HeefssifariaH^^ hate affy Man ; because 1 consider him as muig't in all respef^ts, 
just what God has *ftaas him to ht \ and also as doing with resf^sci U me^ notidnjz but 
what he was exf^itssly desi^yted and ah^inUd do ; GoD being the only GaHsi^ and men 
nothing more tluui the itaintmtnU in his hands to txocuU lUustraUons 

of PUilosopliical Necessity, p, xxx. 

1'he Reverend Dr. Farr, in a lute tract, appears to suppose that Johnson net onfy 
endttttdi hut tUwesi soiieiUd aw interview with Dr* Priestioy* lu justice Ip Dr. 
Johnson, I declare iny firm belief that he never did. My illustrious friend was particularly 
resolute in hot giving countenance to men whoso writuiga be' considered as pernicious to 
society. I was present at Oxfprd when Dr. Price, even before ho had rendered himself so 

J eneraliy obnoxious by his zeal for the French Revolution, came into a company where 
ohnsoiV was, who instantly left the room. Much more would he ,haVe reprobated Dr. 
'riestlcy* 

Whoever wishes to see a perfect delineation of this LUsrary Jack 'tjall Tradosi ihay find 
h in an ingenious Irac^ cntitledi AsMALuWHOLft'LuitOTtf opDit. Pribsii.^,’' printed 
for Rivingtons In St. FauFs Church-Yard. 
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On his return from Heale he wrote to Ur. Uurney. — “ T came 
home on the i8th of September, at noon, to a very disconsolate 
house. You and I have lost our friends ; but you have more 
friends at home. My domestick companion is taken from me. 
She is much mi.ssed, for her acquisitions were many, and her 
curiosity universal ; so that .she partook of every conversation. 
I am not well enough t(3 go much out j and to sit, and eat, or 
fast alone, is very wearisome. I always mean to send my 
compliments to all the ladies.” 

His fortitude and patience met w'ith severe trials during this 
year. The stroke of the palsy has been related circum- 
stantially] but he was also alilictcd with the gout, and was 
besides troubled with a complaint which not only was attended 
with immediate inconvenience, but threatened him with a 
chirurgical operation, from which most men would shrink. The 
complaint was a sarcocele, which Johnson bore with uncommon 
firmness, and was not at all frightened while he looked forward 
to amputation. He was attended by Mr. Pott and Mr. Cruik- 
shank. I have before me a letter of the 30th of July this year, 
to Mr. Cruikshank, in which he says, “I am going to put my- 
self into your hands : ” and another, accompanying a set of his 
" Lives of the Poets,” in which he says, “ I beg your accept- 
ance of these volumes, as an acknowledgement of the great 
favours which you have bestowed on, Sir, your most obliged 
and most humble servant.” I have in ray possession several 
more letters from him to Mr. Cruikshank, and also to Dr. 
Mudge at Plymouth, which it would be improper to insert, as 
they are filled with unpleasing technical details. I shall, 
however, extract from his letters to Dr. Mudge such passages 
as shew either a felicity of expression, or the undaunted state 
of his mind. 

“ My conviction of your skill, and my belief of your friend- 
ship, determine me to entreat your opinion and advice.” — “ In 
this state, I with great earnestness desire you to tell me what is 
to be done. Excision' is doubtless necessary to the cure, and 
I know not any means of palliation. ■ The operation is doubt- 
less painful ] but is it dangerous ? The pain I hope to endure 
with decency but I am loth to put life into much hazard.” — 
“ By representing the gout as an antagonist to the palsy, you 
have said enough to make it welcome. This is, not strictly the 
first fit, but I hope it is as good as the first ; for it is the second 
that ever confined me \ and the first was ten years ago, much 
less fierce and fiery than this.” — “Write, dear Sir, what you can 
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to inform or encourage me. The operation is not delayed b)' 
any fears or objections of mine.” 

“To Bennbt Langton, Esq, 

“DE.AR SIR, 

“You may very reasonably charge me with insensibility of 
your kindness, and that of lady Rothes, since I have suffered 
so much time to pass without paying any acknowledgement. I 
now, at last, return my thanks ; and why I did it not sooner I 
ought to tell you. I went into Wiltshire as soon as I well 
could, and was there much employed in palliating my own 
malady. Disease produces much selfishness. A man in pain 
is looking after ease ; and lets most other things go as chance 
shall dispose of them. In the mean time I have lost a com- 
panion,^ to whom I have had recourse for domestick amusement 
for thirty years, and whose variety of knowledge never was 
exhausted ; and now return to a habitation vacant and desolate. 
I carrj' about a very troublesome and dangerous complaint, 
which admits no cure but by the chirurgical knife. Let me 
have your prayers. 1 am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, Sept. 29, 1783." 

Happily the complaint abated without his being put to the 
torture of amputation. But we must surely admire the manly 
resolution which he discovered, while it hung over him. 

In a letter to the same gentleman he writes, “ The gout has 
within these four days come upon me with a violence which I 
never experienced before, It made me helpless as an infant.” — 
And in another, having mentioned Mrs. Williams, he says, — 
“ whose death following that of Levett, has now' made my house 
a solitude. She left her little substance to a charity-school. 
She is, I hope, where there is neither darkness, nor want, nor 
sorrow," 

I wrote to him, begging to know the state of his health, and 
mentioned that “ Baxtei-’s Anacreon, which is in the library' at 
Auchinleck, was, I find, collated by my father in 1727, with 
tire MS. belonging to the University of Leyden, and he has 
made a number of Notes upon it. Would you advise me to 
publish a new edition of it? ” 

His answer was dated September 36, — “You should not 
make your letters such rarities, when you know, or might know, 
the uniform state of my health. It is very long since I heard 

1 Mre. Annn Wtinnin& 
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from you; and that I have not answered is a very insufficient 
reason for the silence of a friend. — Your Anacreon is a very 
uncommon book ; neither London nor Cambridge can supply 
a copy of that edition. Whether it should be reprinted, you 
cannot do better than consult Lord Haile.s. — Besides my 
constant and radical disease, I have been for these ten days 
much haras,sed with the gout ; but that has now remitted. I 
hope God will yet grant me a little longer life, and make me 
less unfit to appear before him.” 

He this autumn received a visit from the celebrated 
Mr.s. Siddon.s. He gives this account of it in one of his letters 
to Mrs. Thrale [October 27 ]; — “Mre. Siddons, in her visit to 
me, behaved with great modesty and propriety, and left nothing 
behind her to be censured or despised. Neither praise nor 
money, the two powerful corrupters of mankind, seemed to 
have depraved her. 1 shall be glad to see her again. ' Her 
brother Kemble calls on me, and pleases me very well. Mrs. 
Siddons and 1 talked of plays ; and she told me her intention 
of e.\hibiting this winter the characters of Constance, Catharine, 
and Isabella, in Shakspeare.” 

Mr. Kemble has favoured me with the following minute of 
what passed at this visit. 

“ When Mrs. Siddons came into the room, there happened 
to be no chair ready for her, whiclr be observing, said with a 
smile, ‘ Madam, you who so often occasion a want of seats to 
other people, will the more easily excuse the want of qae 
yourself.” 

" Having placed himself by her, he with great good humour 
entered upon a consideration of the English drama; and, 
among other enquiries, particularly asked her which of Shak- 
speare’s characters she was most pleased with. Upon her 
answering that she thought the character of Queen Catharine, 
in Heniy the Eighth, the most natural : — ‘ I think so too, 
Madam, (said he ;) and whenever you perform it, 1 will once 
more hobble out to the theatre myself.’ Mrs. Siddons pro- 
mised she would do herself the honour of acting his favourite 
part for him ; but many circumstances happened to prevent 
the representation of King Henry the Eighth during- the, Doc- 
tor’s life. 

“ In the course of the evening he thus gave his opiniqn upon 
the merits of some of the principal performers whom he 
remembered to have seen upon the stage. ‘ Mrs. Porter, in the 
vehemence of rage, and Mrs. Clive, in the sprightliness of 
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humour, I have never seen equalled. What CHve did best, she 
did better than Garrick ; but could not do half so many things 
well i she was a better romp than any I ever saw in nature. — 
Pritchard, in common life, was a vulgar ideot ; she would talk 
of her gownd \ but, when she appeared upon the stage, seemed 
to be inspired by gentility and understanding. — I once talked 
with Colley Cibber, and thought him ignorant of the principles 
of his art. — Garrick, Madam, was no declaimer ; there was not 
one of his own scene-shifters who could not have spoken To he, 
or not to be, belter than he did j yet he was the only actor I ever 
saw, whom I could call a master both in tragedy and comedy ; 
though I liked him best in comedy. A true conception of 
character, and natural expression of it, were his distinguished 
excellencies.’ Having expatiated, with his usual force and 
eloquence, on Mr. Garrick's extraordinary eminence as an actor, 
he concluded with this compliment to his social talents ; * And 
after all. Madam, 1 thought him less to be envied on the stage 
than at the head of a table.’” 

Johnson, indeed, had thought more upon the subject of acting 
than might be generally supposed. Talking of it one day to 
Mr. Kemble, he said, “ Are you. Sir, one of those enthusiasts 
who believe yourself transformed into the very character you 
represent?” Upon Mr. Kemble’s answering — that he had 
never felt so strong a persuasion himself ; “To be sure not, Sir, 
(said Johnson j) the thing is impossible. And if Garrick really 
believed himself to be that monster, Richard the Third, he 
deserved to be hanged every time he performed it."^ 


\ My worthy frJendi Mr. John Kichols, wsu present when Mr. Henderson, the actor, 
paid A visit to Dn Johnson ; and was received in a very courteous iiutnner.~See 
Gentleman's Magaziiic/' Jiiae X79ir 
1 fovmd airtoi^ Dc* * ' 


Mrs> Bellamy * 


JohiiMn's papers, the foUowinK letter to him, from the celebrated 
** To Dr. Johnsum. 


TiiR ffatterliif? remembrance of the pnttiality you honoured me with, some years 
As well ns the humanity you are known to possess, has enouiuraged me to solicit your 
patroiiAige at my Benefit. 

By a lon.^ Cltancery suit, and a complicated train of unfortunate events, I am reduced 
to the n’eateat distress ; which obliges me, once more, to reque.it the indulgence of the 
publick. 

“ Give me leave to solicit the honour of your company, and' to assure you. If you ^rant 
my request, the giatificatlun 1 shiill feel, Srom being patronized by Dr. Johnson, wiU be 
inlmiteiy superiour to Any advantage that may arise from the Beiieiit \ as I am^ with the 
profoundcst respect, Shi. 

** Your most obedient, humble servant 

II XT Ts , . w G. A. BBLtAMY." 

* Ho. zo, Dulco-slrcfit, St. Jameses, , 

May II, 1783.** 


I am happy in recording these particulBis, which prove that my illustrious friend Jived 
to think much more favourably 0! Flayers than he appears to have done to the eeiJy part 
of his life. 
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[To “Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield. 

“dear madaji, 

“ The death of poor Mr. Porter, of which your maid has 
sent an account, must have very much surprised you. The 
death of a friend is almost always unexpected : we do not love 
to think of it, and therefore are not prepared for its coming. 
He was, I think, a religious man, and therefore that his end was 
happy. 

“ Death has likewise visited my mournful habitation. Last 
month died Mrs. Williams, who had been to me for thirty years 
in the place of a sister: her knowledge was great, and her 
convers.ation pleasing. I now live in cheerless solitude. 

“My two last years have passed under the pressure ot 
successive diseases. I have lately had the gout with some 
severity. But I wonderfully escaped the operation which 1 
mentioned, and am upon the whole restored to health beyond 
my own expectation. 

“ As we daily see our friends die round us, we that are left 
must cling closer, and, if we can do nothing more, at least prav 
for one another j and remember, that as others die we must die 
too, and prepare ourselves diligently for the last great trial, I 
am, Madam, 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“ Sam. Johnson.”] 

“ Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 

Nov. 10, 1783.” 

A pleasing instance of the generous attention of one of his 
friends has been discovered by the publication of Mrs. Thrale's 
collection of Letters. In a letter to one of the Miss Thrales,^ 
he writes, "A friend, whose name I will tell when your 
mamma has tried to guess it, sent to my physician to enquire 
whether this long train of illness had brought me into difficulties 
for , want of money, with an invitation to send to him for what 
occasion required. I shall write this night to thank him, 
having no need to borrow.” And afterwards, in a letter to Mrs. 
Thrale, “ Since you cannot guess, I will tell you, that tire 
generous man was Gerard Hamilton. I returned him a very 
thankful and respectful letter.’’ ® 

I applied to Mr. Hamilton, by a conimon friend; and he 
has beTO so, obliging as to let me have Johnson’s letter to him 
upon this occasion, to adorn ray collection, 

I Vol. H. p. 3 v8. » Vol. H. p. 343. 
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“To THE Right Honourable William Gerard Hamilton. 

“dear sir, 

“ Your Ifind enquiries after my affairs, and your generous 
offers, have been communicated to me by Dr. Brocklesby. I 
return thanks with great sincerity, having lived long enough to 
know what gratitude is due' to such friendship j and entreat 
that my refusal may not be imputed to sullenness or pride. I 
am, indeed, in no want. Sickness is, by the generosity of my 
physicians, of little e.xpence to me. But if any unexpected 
exigence should press me, you shall see, dear Sir, how cheerfully 
I can be obliged to so much liberality. I am. Sir, 

“ Your most obedient 

“ And most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Novetnher to, 1783.” 

I find in this, as in former years, notices of his kind attention 
to Mrs. Gardiner, who, though in the humble station of a tallow- 
chandler upon Snowhill, was a woman of excellent good sense, 
pious, and, charitable.^ She told me, she had beeit introduced 
to him by Mrs. Masters, the poetess, whose volumes be revised, 
and, it is said, illuminated here and there with a ray of his own 
genius. Mrs. Gardiner was very zealous for the support of the 
Ladies’ charity-school, in the parish of St. Sepulchre. It is 
confined to females,; and, I am told, it afforded 'a hint for the 
story of Betty Broom in "The Idler.” Johnson this year, I 
find, obtained for it a sermon from the late Bishop of St. 
Asaph, Dr. Shipley, whom he, in one of his letters to Mrs. 
Thralc, characterises as “ knowing and conversible ; ” and whom 
all who knew his Lordsliip, even those who differed frora him 
in politicks, remember with much respect. 

The Earl of Carlisle having written a tr^edy, entitled “ The 
Father’s Revenge,” some of his Lordship's , friends applied to 
Mrs. Chapone, to prevail on Dr. Johnson to read and give his 
opinion of it, which he accordingly did, in a letter to that lady. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds having informed me that this letter was in 
Lord Carlisle’s possession, though I was, npt fortunate enough 
to have the honour of being known to his Lordship, trusting to 
the general courtesy of literature, I wrote to him, requesting the 
favour of a copy of it; and to be' permitted to insert it ip ,my 
Life of Dr. Johnson, ,His Lordship was so good os to comply 

1 tin bifl WUI rin Jolinson ,left her a book** at her election, to keep as a token of 
]:emembmnce.*'- 7 M 0 • « ‘ . 

[This excellent woman died September 1769, aged 74>-*A. 

IT — ♦o® 
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with my request, and has thus enabled me to enrich my work 
with a very fine piece of writing, which displays both the 
critical skill and politeness of my illustrious friend ; and perhaps 
the curio.sity which it will e-xcite, may induce the noble and 
elegant Authour to gratify the world by the publication ^ of a 
performance, of which Dr. Johnson has spoken in such terms. 

“To Mrs. Chapone. 

“ MADAM, 

“ "By sending the tragedy to me a second time,® I think that 
a very honourable distinction has been shewn me, and I did not 
delay the perusal, of which I am pow to tell the effect. 

“ The construction of the play is not completely regular j the 
stage is too often vacant, and the scenes are not sufficiently 
connected. This, however, would be called by pryden only a 
mechanical defect ; which takes away little from the power of 
the poem, and which is seen rather than felt. 

“A' rigid examiner of the diction might, perhaps, wish some 
words changed, and some lines more vigorously terminated. 
But from such petty imperfections what wntor was ever free ? 

“The general form and force of the dialogue is of more 
importance. It seems to want that quickness of reciprocation 
which characterises the English drama, 'and is not always 
sufficiently fervid or animated. ; , 

“ Of the sentiments, I remember not one tliat I wished 
omitted. In the imagerjf I cannot forbear to distinguish the 
comparison of joy succeeding grief to light rushing on the eye 
accustomed to darkness.® It seems to have all that can be 
desired to make it please. It is new, just, and delightful. 

' "With tlie characters, either as conceived or preserved, I 
have no fault to find j but was much inclined to congratulate a 
writer, who, in defiance of prejudice and fashion, made the 
Archbishop a good man, and scorned all tlioughtless applause, 
which a vicious churchman would have brought him. 

"The catastrophe Is affecting. The Fatlier and Daughter 
both culpable,' both wretched, and both penitent, divide between 
them our pity and our sorrow. 

} A few copies only of (his tragedy have been printed, and given to ilie authour's 
friends* ' ‘ 

3 Br. Johnson having been very ill when the tragedy was first sent to him. hod declined 
Uie consideration of it. 

« I could have borne my woes { that stranger Toy 
Wounds while it smiles J— The long impnsoird wretch, 

' ISmerdng from the night of hU damp cell. 

Shrinks from the sun’s bright beams ; and that which fliegs 
Gladness o'er all, lo him is agony* ** 
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“Thus, Madam, I have performed what I did not willingly 
undertake, and could not decently refuse. The noble writer 
will be pleased to remember that sincere criticism ought to 
raise no resentment, because judgement is not under the 
controul of will j but involuntary criticism, as it has still less 
of choice, ought to be more remote from possibility of offence. 

“ I am, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“November 28, 17S3.’’ 

I consulted him on two questions of a very different nature : 
one, whether the unconstitutional influence exercised by the 
Peers of Scotland in the election of the representatives of the 
Commons, by means of fictitious qualifications, ought not to be 
resisted 3 — the other, IVhat in propriety and humanity, should 
be done with old horses unable to labour. I gave him some 
account of my lifeat Auchinleck; and expressed my satisfaction 
that the gentlemen of the country had, at two publick meetings, 
elected me their J’rases, or Chairman. 

To James Boswell, Esq. 

“DEAR SIR, 

“ T..1KE Jill other men who have great friends, you begin to 
feel the paijgs of neglected merit ; and all the comfort that I 
can give you is, by telling you that you have probably more 
pangs to feci, and more neglect to sufi'er. You have, indeed, 
begun to complain loo soon , and I hope I am the only con- 
fidant of your discontent. Your friends have not yet had 
leisure to gratify personal kindness j they have hitherto been 
busy in strengthening their ministerial interest. If a vacancy 
happens in Scotland, give them early intelligence : and as you 
can serve Government as powerfully as any . of your probable 
competitors, you may make in some sort a warrantable claim. 

“ Of the exaltations and depressions of your mind you delight 
to talk, and I hate to hear, Drive all such fancies from you. 

“ On the day when I received your letter, I tlrink, the fore- 
going page was. written j to' which one disease or another has 
hindered me from making any additions. I am now' a little 
better. But sickness and .solitude press me very heavily. ' I 
could bear sickness better, if I were relieved from solitude, 

“ The ■ present dreadful confusion of the publiok .ought to 
make you wrap yourself up in your, hereditary possessions, 
which, though less than you may wish, are more than' you can 
want j and in an hour of religious retirement return thanks to 
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God, who has exempted you from any strong temptation to 
faction, treachery, plunder, and disloyalty. 

“As your neighbours distinguish you by such honours as 
they can bestow, content yourself with your station, without 
neglecting your profession. Your estate and the Courts will 
find you full employment, and your mind well occupied will be 
quiet. 

“The usurpation of the nobility, for they apparently usurp 
all the influence they gain by fraud and misrepresentation, I 
think it certainly lawful, perhaps your duty, to resist. What is 
not their own, they, have only by robbery. 

“ Your question about the horses gives me more perplexity. 
I know not well what advice to give you. I can only recommend 
a rule which you do not want; — ^give as little jiain as you can. 
I suppose that we have a right to their service while their 
strength lasts j what we can do with them afterwards, I cannot 
so easily determine. But let us consider. Nobody denies, 
that man has a right first to milk the cow, and to sheer the 
sheep, and then to kill them for his table. May he not, by 
parity of reason, first work a horse, and then kill him the easiest 
way, that he may have the means of another horse, or food foi 
cows and sheep ? Man is influenced in both cases by different 
motives of ' self-interest. He that rejects the one must reject 
the other. ■ 

"I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson." 

“London, Dec. 24, 17S3.” 

“ A happy and pious Christmas ; and many happy ycai's to 
you, your lady, and children.” 

The late ingenious Mr. Mickle, some time before his death, 
wrote me a letter concerning Dr. Johnson, in which he mentions, 
“I was upwards of twelve years acquainted with him, was 
frequently in his company, always talked with ease to him, and 
can truly say, tliat.l never received from him one rough word ” 

In diis letter he relates his having, while engaged in trans- 
lating the Lusiad, had a dispute of considerable length with 
Johnson, who, as usual, declaimed upon the misery and 
corruption of a sea life, and used this expression ; — “ It had 
been happy for the world. Sir, if your hero, Gama, Prirtce 
Henry.' of Portugal, and Columbus, had never been' bom, or 
that their schemes had never gone further than their otvn 
imaginations.”— ".This sentiment, (says Mr. Mickle,) which is 
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to be found in his ‘Introduction to the World displayed,' I, in 
my Dissertation prefixed to theLusiad, have controverted ; and 
though authours are said to be bad judges of their own works, 
I am not ashamed to own to a friend, that that dissertation is 
my favourite above all that 1 ever attempted in prose. Next 
year, when the Lusiad was published, I waited on Dr, Johnson, 
who addressed me with one of his good-humoured smiles : — 
‘ Well, you have remembered our dispute about Prince Henry, 
and have cited me too. You have done your part very well 
indeed : you have made the best of your argument j but I am 
not convinced yet' 

“ Before publishing the Lu.siad, I sent Mr. Ploole a proof of 
that part of the introduction, in which I make mention of Dr. 
Johnson, yourself, and other well-wishers to the work, begging 
it might be shewn to Dr. Johnson. This was accordingly 
done ; and in place of the .simple mention of him which I had 
made, he dictated to Mr. Hoole the sentence as it now stands. 

“Dr. Johnson told me in ryys, that, about twenty years 
before that time, he himself had a design to translate the 
Lusiad, of the merit of which he spoke highly, but bad. been 
prevented by a number of other engagements,” 

Mr. Mickle reminds me in this letter, of a conversation at 
dinner one day at Mr. Hoole’s with Dr. Johnson, when Mr. 
Nicol, the King’s Bookseller, and I, attempted to controvert 
the maxim, “better that ten guilty should escape, than one 
innocent person suffer;” and were answered by Du' Johnson 
with groat power of reasoning and eloquence. I am very sorry 
that I have no record of that day: but I well recollect my 
illustrious friend’s having ably shewn, that unless civil institutions 
ensure protection to the innocent, all the confidence which 
mankind should have in them would be lost. 

I shall here mention what, in strict chronological arrange- 
ment, should have appeared in my account of last year.; 'but 
may more properly be introduced here,, the controversy having 
not been closed till this. The Reverend, Mr. Shaw, a native 
of one of the Hebrides, having entertained doubts of the 
authenticity of the poems ascribed to Ossian, divested himself 
of national bigotry; and having travelled in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, and also in Ireland, in' order , to .furnish 
himself with' materials for a Gaelidc Dictionaiy, which he after- 
wards compiled,' was so fully .satisfied that Dr. Johnson .was in 
the right upon the question,' that he candidly published a, 
pamphlet, stating his conviction, and the proofs; and reasons qn, 
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which it was founded. A person at Edinburgh, of the name 
of Clai'lc, answered this pamphlet with much zeal, and much 
abuse of its authour. Johnson took Mr. Shaw under his 
protection, and gave him his assistance in writing a reply, 
which has been admired by the best judges, and by many been 
considered as conclu.sive. A few paragraphs, which sufficiently 
mark their great Authour, sliall be selected. 

“ My assertions are, for the most part, purely negative : I 
deny the existence of Fingal, because in a long and curious 
peregrination through the Gaelick regions I have never been 
able to find it. What I could not see myself, I suspect to be 
equally invisible to others ; and I suspect with the more reason, 
as among all those who have seen it no man can shew it, 

“ Mr. Clark compares the obstinacy of those who disbelieve 
the genuineness of Ossian to a blind man, who should dispute 
the reality of colours, and deny tlrnt the British troops iire 
cloathed in red. The blind man’s doubt would be rational, if 
he did not know by experience that others have a power which 
he himself wants ; but what perspicacity hds Mr. Clark which 
Nature has withheld from me or the rest of mankind ? 

“The tnie state of the parallel must be this. Suppose a 
man, with eyes like his neighbours, was told by a boasting 
corpora], that the troops, indeed, wore red clothes for their 
ordinary dress, but tlmt every soldier had likewise a suit of 
black velvet, which he puts on when the King, reviews them. 
This he thinks strange, and deinres, to see the fine clothes, but 
finds nobody in forty thousand men that can produce either 
coat or waistcoat. One, indeed, has left . them in his chest at 
Port Mahon j another has always heard that he ought to 
have velvet clothes somewhere 5 and a third has heard sbme- 
body say, that soldiers ought to wear velvet. Can the enquirer 
he blamed if he goes away believing that a soldier’s red coat is 
all that he has ? • ■ ■ ■ 

"But the most obdurate incredulity may be sliamed or 
silenced by facts. ' To oveipower contradictions, let the soldier 
show his velvet coat, and the Fingalist the original of Ossian. 

“The difference between us and the blind, man is.tlris : the 
blind man is unconvinced, . because he cannot see ; and we, 
because, though we can see, we find that nothing can be shown.” 

Notwithstanding the complication of disorders under which 
Johnson now laboured, he did not resign himself to despondency 
and- discontent, but with wisdom and spirit endeavoured to 
console and amuse his mind with as many innocent enjoyments 
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as he could procure. Sir John Hawkins has mentioned the 
cordiality with which he insisted that such of the members of 
the old club in Ivy-lane as survived, should meet again and 
dine together, wluch they did. tivice at a tavern, and once at 
his house : and in order to ensure himself society in the evening 
for tliree days in the week, he mslitiitcd a club at the Essex 
Head, in Essex-street, then kept by Samuel Greaves, an old 
servant of Mr. Thrale’s. 

“To Sir Joshua Revnolds. 

“dear sir, 

“ I'l is inconvenient to me to come out ; I should else have 
waited on you with an account of a little Evening-Club which 
we aie establishing in Essex-street, in the Strand, and of which 
you are desired to be one. It will be held at the Essex Head, 
now kept by an old servant of Thrale’s. The company is 
numerous, and, as you will see by the list, miscellaneous. The 
terms arc lax, and the expences light. Mr. Barry was adopted 
by Dr. Brocklesby, who joined with me in forming the plan. 
\Ve meet thrice a week, and he who misses forfeits two-pcnce. 

“ If you are willing to become a member, draw a line under 
your name. Return the list. We meet for the first time on 
Monday at eight. 

“ I am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Dec. 4, 1783.” 

It did not .suit Sir Joshua to be one of this Club. But when 
I mention only Mr. Daines Barrington, Dr. Brocklesby, Mr. 
Murphy, Mr. John Nichols, Mr. Cooke, Mr. Joddrell, Mr. 
Paradise, Dr. Horsley, Mr. Windham,’- I shall sufficiently 
obviate the misrepresentation of it by Sir John Hawkins, as if 
it had been a low nle-house association, by which Johnson was 
degraded. Johnson himself, like his namesake Old Ben, 
composed the Rules of his Club.* 

^ I wti& in Scotland when this Club was founded, and during all the winter. Johnsotii 
however, declared I should be a member, and invented a word upon the occasion : 

“ Boswell; (said he) is a very eluiable man/' When 1 came to town, 1 was proposed by 
Mr. Barrington, and chosen. 1 believe there are few societies where there is better 
conversation or more decorum. Seveial of us resolved to continue it after our great 
founder was removed by dedth. Ollier members were added i and now, above eight 
years since that loss, we go on happily. ' 

9 Kulbs. 

To-day deep thoughts with me resolve to drench 
In mirth, vdiioh oAar no repenting diaws.— M iltoit. 

**The Club shall consist of four*and«twent^ 

**The meetings shall be oh the Monday, Thursday, and Saturday of every Weekj 1;>ut 
In the week before ISaater there shall be no meeting. 
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In the end of tliis year he was seized with a spasmodick 
asthma of such violence, that he was confined to the house in 
great pain, being sometimes obliged to sit all night in his chair, 
a recumbent posture being so hurtful to his respiration, that he 
could not endure lying in bed j and there came upon him at 
the same time that oppressive and fatal disease, a dropsy. It 
was a very severe winter, which probably aggravated his 
complaints ; and the solitude in which Mr. Levett and Mrs, 
Williams had left him, rendered his life very gloomy. Mrs. 
Desmoulins, who still lived, was herself so very ill, that she 
could contribute very little to his relief. He, however, had 
none of that unsocial shyness which we commonly see in 
Ijeople afflicted with sickness. He did not hide his head from 
the world, in solitary abstraction; he did’ not deny himself to 
the visits of his friends and acquaintances ; but at all times, 
when he was not overcome by sleep, was ready for conversation 
as in his best days. 

“To Mrs, Lucy Porter, in Lichfield. 

“dear madam, 

“ You may perhaps think me negligent that I have not 
written to you again upon the loss of your brother ; but con- 
dolences and consolations are such common and such useless 
things, that the omission of them is no great crime ; and my 
own diseases occupy my mind, and engage my care. My 
nights are miserably restless, and my days, therefore, are 


** Every member is nt liberty to introduce a friend once a week, but not oftoner. 

** Two members shall oblige themself to attend in their turn every iiighk from eight 
to ten, or to procure two to attend in (heir room. 

** Every member present at the Club shall spend at least sixpence ; and every member 
who stays away shall forfeit threepence. 

'^'X'he master of the house shall keep an account of the absent members : and deliver to 
the President of the night a list of the forfeits incurred. 

'^Wbon any member returns after absenims be shail immediately lay down his forfeits; 
which if he omits to do, the President shall require. 

There shell be no |^eral reckoning, but every man shall adjust his own expences. 

''The night of Indispensable attenoance will come to every member once a month. 
Whoever shall for three months together omit to attend hlinself, or by substitution, nor 
shall make any apology in the fourth month, shall be considered as liaving abdicated 
the Club. 

**When a vacancy is to be. filled, the name of the candidate, and of tbe'memher 
recommending him, shall stand in the Club-room three nights. On Uie fourth he may be 
chosen by ballot i six members at least being present, and , two-thirds of the ballot being 
in his favour ; or the majority, should the numbers not be divisible by three. 

**The master of the bouse ^11 give notice, six days before, to each of those members 
whose turn of necessary attendance is come. 

'*The notice may he In these words:— ‘Sir, On the of—, will be your 

turn of presiding at the Essex Head. Your company is therefore earnestly requested*' 
One penny shall be left by each member for toe waiter." 

.Johnson's definition of a Club In this sense, in his IDictionary, is, **An assembly of good 
fellows, meeting under cei tola condltloiA** 
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heavy. I try, however, to hold up my head as high as I 
can. 

“ I am sorry that your health is impaired ; perhaps the spring 
and the summer, may, in some degree, restore it; but if not, 
we must submit to the inconveniences of time, as to the other 
dispens itions of Eternal Goodness. Pray for me, and write to 
me, or let Mr. Pearson write for you. 

“ 1 am, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, Nov. 29, 1783.” 

And now 1 am arrived at the last year of the life of Samuel 
Johnson, a year in which, although passed in severe indispo- 
sition, he nevertheless gave many evidences of the continuance 
of those wondrous powers of mind, which raised him so high 
in the intellectual world. His conversation and his letters of 
this year were in no respect inferiour to those of former years. 

The following is a remarkable proof of his being alive to the 
most minute curiosities of literature. 


“To Mr. DiLLY, BoOKSELLElt, IN THE POULTRY. 


“ SIR, 

“ There is in the world a set of books which used to be 
sold by the booksellers on the' bridge, and which I must entreat 
you to procure me., They, are cailed, BurtOfi’s Books','^ the 


^ [Thesebooksoremuchmoienumeious lhan Johnson supposed. The following list 
couiprtaes several of them ; but probably is mcomplete : 

X. HiaCotical X^axities'iii London and Westminster 
94 Wais in England, Scotland, and Ireland 

3. Wonderful Frodigies of Judgem^t and Mercy 

4. Strange^ and prodigious religious Customs and Manners of sandry 

, Nations . . ... « . 

5. English Empire in America • . 

o. Surprising Miracles of Nature and Art . 

[Admirable Curiosities of Nature, &c. i68u~Probab]y the 
same btiok with a dliTerent title.] 

S . Ilistoiy of Scotland . • • . 

. History of Ireland • • • . 

0. Two Tournies to Jerusalem • . '. 

xo. Nine WorthieB of the World » • 

ixi Winter’s Evenings' Entertainments 
79. The English Hero, or the Life of Sir Franris Hnike 

13. Memor^ie Acmdents and unheard*of Transactions 

14. History of the House of Orange . . » 

15. Burton’s Acts of tlie Martyrs (or, of Martyrs in dames) 
xfi. CurIosltle<% of England «... 
xj. History of Oliver Cromwell « 

xd. UnnaTnlleted Varieties* 

19. Unrortunate>Couri Favourites of England 
00. History of the Lives of EnjgliBb Divines • 

91 . Ingenious Kiddles , 

02. Umiappy Princesses, or the History of Anne Doleyn and Lady > Jane 

Gray 1710 


Td8l 

i68t 

1681 

1683 

168s 

1085 


id?5 
16S5 
' 1685 
1687 
Z687 
J687 
1693 
1693 
169s 

nSgo 

1706 

1709 
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title of one is Admirable Curiosities, Rarities, and Wonders in 
England. I believe there are about five or six of them ; they 
seem very proper to allure backward readers ; be so kind as to 
get them for me, and send me them with the best printed 
edition of ‘ Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted.’ 

“ 1 am, itc. 

“ S.\M. Johnson.” 

"Jan. C, 17S4.” 

“To Mr. Perkins. 

“dear sir, 

“ I WAS very sorry not to see you, when you were so kind 
as to call on me j but to disappoint friends, and if they are not 
very good-natured, to disoblige them, is one of the evils of sick- 
ness. If you will please let me know which of the afternoons 
in this week I shall be favoured with another visit by you and 
Mrs. Perkins, and the yourig people, I will take all the measures 
that I can to be pretty well at that time. I am, dear .Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Jan. 31, 1784.” 

His attention to the Essex-Head Club appears from the fol- 
lowing letter to Mr. Alderman Clark, a gentleman, for whom be 
deservedly entertained. a great regari 

“To Rich-ard ' C1.ARK, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ You will receive a requisition, according to the rules of 
the Club, to be at the house as President of the night. This 
turn comes once a. month, and the member is obliged to 
attend, or send another in his place. Vou were enrolled in the 
Club by my invitation, and I ought to introduce you ; but as I 
am hindered by sickness, Mr. Hoole will very properly supply 
my place as introductor, or yours as President. I hope in 
milder weather to be a very constant attendant. ■ ■ 

“ I am, Sir, &c. 

“Jan. 27, 1784." “Sam. Johnson.” 


93. ^aop*j9 Fables ]n prose and verM . • , ' » , 

34* History of Virginia 

35. Snglisu Acquisitions In Guinea nnd the Bast Indies . » « 

9& Female Excellency^ or the Ladies' Glory . > . . • 

37. General History of Earthquakes • , . . ' • 

a8. The En^llith Heroinci or uie LUh and Adventures of Mrs. Christian 
JDavies, commonly called Mother Rose 
39* Youth's Divine Pastime * 


1712 

1792 

Z798 

1736 


-M.] 
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“ You ought to be informed that the forfeits began with the 
year, and that every night of non-attendance incurs the mulct 
of three-pence, that is, nine-pence a week.” 

On the 8th of January I wrote to him, anxiously 
enquiring as to his health, and enclosing my “ Letter to the 
People of Scotland, on the present state of the nation.” — “ J 
trust, (said I,) that you will be liberal enough to make allow- 
ance for my differing from you on two points, [the Middlesex 
Election, and the American War,] when my general principles 
of government are according to your own heart, and when, at 
a crisis of doubtful event, I stand forth with honest zeal as an 
ancient and faithful Briton. My reason for introducing those 
two points wa.s, that as my opinions with regard to tliem had 
been declared at the periods when they were least favourable, 
I might have the credit of a man who is not a worshipper of 
ministerial power. ’ ’ , 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“ I HEAR of many enquiries which your kindness has dis- 
posed you to make after me. I have long intended you a long 
letter, which perhaps the imagination of its length hindered me 
from beginning. I will, therefore, content myself with a shorter. 

“ Having promoted the institution of a new club in the 
neighbourhood, at the house of an old servant of Thrale's, I 
went thither to meet the company, and was seized with a 
spasmodic asthma, so violent, that with difficulty I got to my 
own house, in which I have been confined eight or nine weeks, 
and from which I know not when I shall be able to go even to 
church. The asthma,, however, is not the worst. A dropsy 
gains ground upon Ine ; my legs and thighs are very much 
swollen witli water, which I should be content if I could keep 
there ; but I am afraid that it will soon be higher. My nights 
are veiy sleepless and very' tedious. And y^t I' am extremely 
afraid of dying. 

“ My physicians try to make me hope, that much of my 
malady is the effect of cold, and that some degree at Wast of 
recovery is to be expected from vernal breezes and summer 
suns, If ray life is prolonged to autumn, I should be 'glad to 
try a warmer climate j though how to travd with a diseased 
body, without a companion to conduct .me, arid with very, little 
money, I do not well see, . Ramsay, has recovered his limbs in 
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Italy ; and Fielding was sent to Lisbon, where, indeed, he 
died ; but he was, I believe, past hope when he went. Think 
for me what I can do. 

“ I received your pamplilet, and when I write again may 
perhaps tell you some opinion about it ; bht you will forgive a 
man struggling with disease his neglect of disputes, politicks, 
and pamphlets. Let me have your prayers. My compliments 
to your lady and young ones. Ask your physicians abtmt my 
case : and desire Sir Alexander Dick to write mo his opinion. 

“ I am, dear Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Feb. II, 17S4.” 

“ To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield. 

“my dearest love, 

“ I HAVE been extremely ill of an asthma and dropsy, 
but received by the mercy of Gon, sudden, and unexpect^ 
relief last Thursday, by the discharge of twenty pints of water. 
Whether I shall continue free, or shall fill again, cannot be told. 
Pray for me. 

“ Death, my dear, is very dreadful ; let us think nothing 
worth our care but how to prepare for it j what we know amiss 
in oui'selvos let us make haste to amend, and put our' bust in 
the mercy of Gou, and the intercession of our Saviour. 

“ 1 am, dear Madam, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Feb. 23, 1784.” 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

. “ I HAvi^ just advanced so far towards recovery as to read 
a pamphlet ; and you may reasonably suppose that the first 
pamphlet which I read was yours. I am very mucli of your 
opinion, and, like you, feel great indignation at the indecency 
with which the King is every day treated. Your paper Contains 
very considerable knowledge of history and of the constitution, 
very properly produced and applied. , It will certainly raise 
your , character, ^ tlrough perhaps it inay not make you a Minister 
of State. 

* * * * 

' 1 I sent it to Mr. Pitt, with n lettei, in which I thus expressed myself: My principles 
may appear to you too monarchical : but 1 know and' am persuaded, they are not incon* 
histent with the true principles of liberty. Be this os it may, you, Sir, ore now the Prime 
Minister, called by the Sovereign to maintain the right of the Crown, os well as (hose of 
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“ I desire you to see Mrs. Stewart once again, and tell her, 
that in the letter-case was a letter relating to me, for which I 
will give her, if she is willing to give it me, another guinea. 
The letter is of consequence only to me. 

“ I am, dear Sir, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

" I.ondon, Feb. 27, 1784.” 

In consequence of Johnson’s request that I should ask our 
physicians about his case and desire Sir Alexander Dick to 
send his opinion, I transmitted him a letter from that very 
amiable Baronet, then in his eighty-first year, with his faculties 
as entire as ever : and mentioned his expressions to me in the 
note accompanying it, — “ With my most alTeclionate wishes for 
Dr. Johnson’s recovery, in which his friends, his country, and 
all mankind have so deep a stake;” and at the same time a 
full opinion upon his case by Dr, Gillespie, who, like Dr. 
Cullen, had the advantage of liaving passed through the grada- 
tions of surgery and pharmacy, and by study and practice had 
attained to such skill, that my father settled on him two 
hundred pounds a year for five years, and fifty pounds a year 
during his life, as an honorarium to secure his particular 
attendance. The opinion was conveyed in a letter to me; 
beginning, “ I am sincerely sorry for the bad state of health 
your very learned and illustrious frierrd, Dr. Johnson, labours 
under at present.” 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“dear sir, 

“Presently after I had sent away my last letter, I 
received your kind medical packet I am very much obliged 
both to you and to your physicians for your kind attention 
to my disease. Dr. Gillespie has sent me an excellent .eon- 
silitm medicum, all solid practical experimental knowledge. 
I am' at present, in the opinion of my physicians, (Dr. 
Heberden and Dr. Brocklesby,) as well as my own, going on 
very hopefully. I have just b^un to take vinegar of squills. 
The powder hurt my stomach so much, that it could not be 
continued. ■ ' ■ 


the people, agaiiut a violent faction. As such, you are entitled to the warmest support of 
overy good s^ject in every U^partmeDU** He answered^ '' 1 otn extf^ely obliged to y,ou 
for the sentiments you do nie ihe' honour to .express^ and have observed with grAt 
pleasure the Mealma andttbU suAport given to the Causs of tjis .fuaucit in the' work 
you were so good to tninsmit to mot'' 
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“ Reluni Sir Alexander Dick my sincere thanks for his kind 
letter ; and bring with you the rhubarb ' which he so tenderly 
offers me. 

“ I hope dear Mrs. Doswell is now quite well, and that no 
evil, either real or imaginary, now disturb.^ you. 

“ 1 am, &:c. 

“ London, March 2, 1784.” “Sam. JOHNSON.” 

I also applied to three of the eminent physicians who had 
chairs in our celebrated school of medicine at Edinburgh, 
Doctors Cullen, Hope, and Munro, to each of whom I sent the 
following letter ; 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ Dr. Johnson has been very ill for some time ; and in a 
letter of anxious apprehension he writes to me, ‘Ask your 
physicians about my case.’ 

“This, you see, is not authority for a regular consultation: 
but I have no doubt of your readiness to give your advice to a 
man so eminent, and who, in his Life of Garth, has paid your 
profession a just and elegant compliinent : * I believe every 
man has found in physicians great liberality and dignity of 
sentiment, very prompt effusions of beneficence, and willing- 
ness to exert a lucrative art, where there is no hope of lucre.' 

“ Dr. Johnson is aged seventy-four. Last summer he had a 
stroke of the palsy, from which he recovered almost entirely. 
He had, before that, been troubled with a catarrhous cough. 
'J’his winter he was seized with a spasmodick asthma, by which 
he has been confined to his house for about three months. Dr. 
Brocklesby writes to me, that upon the least admission of cold, 
there is such a constriction upon bis breast, that he cannot He 
down in his bed, but is obliged to sit up all night, and gets rest 
and sometimes sleep, only by means of laudanum and syrup of 
poppies j and that there are cedematous tumours in his legs and 
thighs. . Dr. Brocklesby trusts a good deal to the return of mild 
weather. Dr. Johnson says, that a dropsy gains ground upon 
him ; and he seems to think that a warmer climate would do 
him good. I understand he is now rather better, and is using 
vinegar of squills. I am, with great esteem, dear Sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

March 7, 1784.” 

1 From bis garden at Freatonfield, where be cultivate that plant with such .succe«| 
that he woe presented with a gold medal by the Society of Iioadon for the Encourage- 
ment of Alls, Manufactures^ and Commerce. 
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All of them paid the most polite attention to my letter, and 
its venerable object. Dr. CuUen’.s words concerning him were, 
“ It would give me the greatest pleasure to be of any service to 
a man whom the publick proi)erly esteem, and whom I esteem 
and respect as much as I do Dr. Johnson.” Dr. Hope’s, “ Few 
people have a better claim on me than your friend, as hardly a 
day passes that I do not ask his opinion about this or that 
word.” Dr. Munro’s, “ I most sincerely join you in sympathis- 
ing with that very worthy, and ingenious character, from whom 
his country has derived much mstmetion and entertainment.” 

Dr. Hope corresponded with his friend, Dr. Brocklesby. 
Doctors Cullen and Munro wote their opinions and prescrip- 
tions to me, which I afterwards , carried with me to London, 
and, so far as they were encouraging, communicated to 
Johnson. The liberality on one hand, and grateful sense of it 
on the other, I have great satisfaction in recording. 

“To James Bosweu., Esq. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I AM too much pleased with the attention which you and 
your dear lady^ show to my welfare, not to be diligent in letting 
you know the progress which I malce towards health. The 
dropsy, by God’s blessing, luus now run almost totally away by 
natural evacuation ; and the asthma, if not irritated by cold, 
gives me little trouble. WMe I am ^vriting this, I have not any 
sensation of debility or diseiase. But I do not yet venture , out, 
having been confined to. the house from the thirteenth of 
December, now a quarter of a year. 

“ AVhen it will be fit for me to travel as far as Auchinleck, I 
am not able to guess ; but such a letter as Mrs. Boswell’s might 
draw any man, not wholly mQtionics.s, a great way. Pray tell the 
dear lady how much her civility and kindness have touched and 
gratified me. . . , , 

“ Our parliamentary tumults have now begun to subside, and 
the King's authority is in some measure re-establi.shed. , Mr. 
Pitt will have great power j but you must remember, that what 
he has to give, .must, at least for some timesi be given to those 
who. gave, and those wito preserve, his power. A new minister 
can sacrifice little to esteem or friendship ; he must, till he is 
settled, think only of exlendjng Ms interest. . , 

♦ , , * * , * ' * 

. “If you come hither through Edinburgh, send for Mrs. 

X' Who tadwtittco him a very kind latter. ' ■ 
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Stewart, and give from me another guinea for the letter in the 
old case, to which I shall not be satisfied with my claim, till 
she gives it me. 

“ Please to bring with you Baxter’s Anacreon ; and if you 
procure heads of Hector Boece, the historian, and Arthur 
Johnston, the poet, I will put them in my room ; or any other 
of the fathers of Scottish literature. 

“ I wish you an ea.sy and happy journey, and hope I need 
not tell you that you ivill be welcome to, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, . , 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, March i8, 17S4.’* 

I wrote to him, March 28, from York, informing him thdt I 
had a high gratification in the triumph of monaichical prin- 
ciples over aristocratical influence, in that great county, in an 
address to the King j that I was thus far on my way to him, 
but that news of the dissolution of Parliament having arrived, I 
was to hasten back to my own county, where I had carried an 
Address to his Majesty by a great majority, and had some 
intention of being a candidate to represent the county in. Par- 
liament. 

“To James Boswem., Esq. 

“ dear sir, 

“You could do nothii^ so proper as to hasten back 
when you found the Parliament dissolved. With the influence 
which your address must have gained you, it may reasonably be 
expected that your presence will be of importance, and your 
activity of effect. 

“ Your solicitude for me gives me that pleasure which every 
man feels from the kindness of such a friend j and it is with 
delight I relieve it by telling, that Dr. Brocklesby’s account is 
true, and that I am, by the blessing of God, wonderfully 
relieved. 

“ You are entering upon a transaction which requires much 
prudence. You must endeavour to oppose without exas- 
perating j to practise temporary hostility, without producing' 
enemies for life. This is, perhaps, hard to be done; yet it' has 
been' done by many, and seem.*! most likely to be effected 'by 
opposing merely upon general principles, without descending 
to personal' or particular censures or objections. One thing I 
must enjoin you, which is seldom observed in , the conduct of 
elections ; — I must entreat you to be scrupulous in the use of 
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strong liquors. One night’s drunkenness may defeat the 
labours of forty days well employed. Be firm, but not 
clamorous ; be active, but not malicious ; and you may form 
such an interest, as may not only e-xalt yourself, but dignify 
your family. 

“ We are, as you may suppose, all busy here. Mr. Fox reso- 
lutely stands for Westminster, and his friends say tvill carry the 
election. However that be, he will certainly have a seat. 
Mr. Hoole has just told me, that the city leans towards the 
King. 

“ Let me hear, from time to time, how you are employed, and 
what progress you make. 

“ Make dear Mrs. Boswell, and all the young Boswells, the 
sincere compliments of, Sir, your affectionate humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

“London, March 30, 1784.” 

To Mr. Langton he wrote with that cordiality which was 
suitable to the long friendship which had subsisted between him 
and that gentleman. 

March 27. _ “ Since you left me, I have continued in my own 
opinion, and in Dr. Brocklcsby’s, to grow better with re.spect to 
all my formidable and dangerous distempers ; though to a body 
battered and shaken as mine has lately been, it is to be feared 
that weak attacks may be sometimes mischievous. I have, in- 
deed, by standing carelessly at an open window, got a very 
troublesome cough, which it has been necessary to appease by 
opium, in larger quantities than I, lilce to take, and I have not 
found it give way so readily as I expected ; its obstinacy, how- 
ever, seems at last disposed to submit to the remedy, and I 
know not whether I should then have a right to complain of 
any morbid sensation. My asthma is, I am afraid, constitutional 
and incurable j but it is only occasional, and unless it he 
excited by labour or by cold, gives me no molestation, nor 
does it lay very close siege to life.; for Sir John Floyer, whom 
the physical race consider as authour of one of the best books 
upon it, panted on to ninety, as was supposed ; and , why were 
we content with supposing a fact so interesting, of a man so 
conspicuous ? because he corrupted, at perhaps seventy . or 
eighty,' the register, that he might pass for younger than he 
was. He was not much less than eighty, when to a man of 
rank who modestly asked his age, he answered, ‘Go look;', 
though he was in general a man of civility and elegance. ' ■ ' 
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“ The ladies, I find, are at your house .all well, except Miss 
Langtoii, who will probably soon recover her health by light 
suppers. Let her eat at dinner as she will, but not take a full 
stomach to bed. — Pay my sincere respects to dear Miss 
I.angton in Lincolnshire, let her know that I mean not to break 
our league of friendship, and that I have a set of Lives for her, 
when I have the means of sending it." 

April 8. “I am still disturbed by my cough; but what 
thanks have I not to pay, when my cough is the most painful 
sensation that I feel? and from that I expect hardly to be 
released, while winter continues to gripe us with so much per- 
tinacity. The year has now advanced eighteen days beyond the 
e(|uinox, and still there is very little remission of the cold. 
When warm weather comes, which surely must come at last, I 
hope it will help both me and your young lady. 

“ The man so busy about addresses is neither more nor le.ss 
than our own Boswell, who had come as far as York towards 
London, but turned back on the dissolution, and is said now to 
stand for some place. Whether to wish him success, his best 
friends hesitate. 

“ Let me have your prayers for the completion of my 
recovery : I am now better than I ever expected to have been. 
May God add to his mercies the grace that may enable me to 
use them according to his will. My compliments to all.” 

April 13. “I had this evening a note from Lord Porlmore,'^ 
desiring that 1 would give you an accouiit of my health. You 
might have had it with less circumduction I am, by God’s 
blessing, I believe, free from all morbid sensations, except a 
cough, which is only troublesome. But I am still weak, and can 
have no great hope of strength till the weather shall be softer. 
The summer, if it be kindly, will, I hope, enable me to support 
the tvinter. God, who has so wonderfully restored me, can 
preserve me in all seasons. 

“ Let me enquire in my turn alter the state’ of your family, 
great and little. I hope Lady Rothes and Miss Langton are 
both well. That is a good basis of content. Then how goes 
George on with his studies? How does Miss Mary? And 
how does my own Jenny ? I think I owe Jenny a letter,' which 

^ To wbicli Johnson returned thi:? answer : 

*'To THB Right Honouradlb Raul ott Fortmokb. 

"Dh. Johnsok acknowledges with great ^respect the honour of 'Lord Portmore’i 
notice. He is better than he was ; and mil) bs bis Lordship directS) write to Mr. 
luington. 

Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 

“Apr. 13, 1784.’' 
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I will take care to pay. In tlie mean time tell her that I 
icknowledge the debt. 

“ Be pleased to make my compliments to the ladies. If Mrs. 
Langton comes to Lon4on, she will favour me with a visit, for 
I am not well enough to go out.” 

“To OziAS Humphry,^ Esq. 

“ sia, 

“Mr. Hoolk has told me with w'hat benevolence you 
listened to a request which I wa.s almost afraid to make, of 
leave to a young painter- to attend you from time to time in 
your painting-room, to see your operations, and receive your 
instructions. 

“'J'he young man has perhaps good parts, but has been 
without a regular education. He is my god-son, and therefore 
I interest myself in hi.s progress and success, and .shall think 
myself much favoured if I receive from you a permission to 
send him. 

" My health is, by God’s blessing, much restored, but I am 
not yet allowed by my physicians to go abroad j nor, indeed, 
do I think myself yet able to endure the weather. 

“ I am. Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sa.m. Johnson." 

“April s. 17S4.” 

To THE Same. 

“sir, 

“ The bearer is my god-son, whom I take the liberty of 
recommending to your kindness j which I hope he will deserve 
by his respect to your excellence, and his gratitude for your 
favours. 

“ I am. Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.” 

“April 10, 17S4.’' 

^ The eminent painter, representative of the ancient Ihzqily of Hqmlrey (now Humphry) 
in the west of Kngland ; who, as appears from their arms which they have invariably used, 
have been, (as 1 have sden authenticated by the best authority,) one of those amony the 
Kuighlsaud Ksquireaofhoiiaurwhoarereprosentec! byHolinshed as having issued from the 
Tower of l^ondon on coursers apparelled for the justes, accotApanied by ladies of honour, 
leading every one a Knight, with a chain of gold, pai^ng through the streets of Xjondon 
into Rihithfield, on Sunday, at three 9 ’clo^ in liie afternoon, being the first Sunday after 
Michaelmas, in the fourteenth year of King Klcbard the Second. The family once 
enjoyed large possessions, but, like others, have lost them in the progress of ages.,, Their 
blood, however, remains to them well ascertaiin^ ; and they ihay hope In revolution 
of events, to recover that rank in society for which, in modern times, fortune seems to he 
an indispensable Requisite* . , 

9 Son of Mi. Samuel Pater^, endneut for bis knowledge of books. 
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To THE Same. 

“sir, 

“I AM very much obliged by your civilities to my god-son, 
but must beg of you to add to them the favour of permitting 
him to see you paint, that he may know how a picture is begun, 
advanced, and completed. 

“ If he may attend you in a few of your operations, I hope 
he will shew that the benefit has been properly conferred, both 
by his proficiency and his gratitude. At least I shall consider 
you as enlarging your kindness to, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson,” 

"May 31, 1784." 

" To THE Reverend Dr. Taylor, Asiidourne, Derby- 
shire. 

“dear sir, 

“ What can be the reason that I hear nothing from you ? 
I hope nothing disables you from writing. What I have seen, 
and what I have felt, gives me rea.son to fear every thing. Do 
not omit giving me the. comfort of knowing, that after all my 
losses I have yet a friend left. 

“ 1 want every comfort. My life is very solitary and very 
cheerless. Though It has pleased Gou wonderfully to deliver me 
from the dropsy, I am yet very weak, and have not passed the 
door since the 13th of December. I hope for some help from 
warm weather, which will surely come in time. 

“ I could not have the consent of the physicians to go to 
church yesterday ; I therefore received the holy sacrament at 
home, in the room where I communicated with dear Mrs. 
Williams, a little before her death. O ! my friend, the approach 
of death is very dreadful. I am afraid to think on that which 
I know I cannot avoid. It is vain to look round and round 
for that help which cannot be had. Yet we hope and hope, 
and fancy that he who has lived to-day may live to-morrow. 
But let us learn to derive our hope only from God. 

_ “In the mean time, let us be kind to one another. I have no 
friend now living but you^ and Mr. Hector, that was the friend 
of my youth. Do not neglect, dear Sir, 

“Yours affectionately, 

".London, .Easter-Monclay, “ Sam. JOHNSON.” 

April 12, 1784.” 

j.* friend of Johnson'syouth survived him somewhnt more than three years, W'ing 
died Feb, ip, 1718.— M.] 
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[“To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield. 

“IIY DEAR, 

“ I WRITE lo you now, to tell you that I am so far recovered 
that on the 21 st I went to chuich, to return thanks, after a 
confinement of more than four long months. 

“ My recovery is such as neither myself nor the physicians at 
all expected, and is such as that very few examples have been 
known of the like. Join with me, my dear love, in reluming 
thanks to God. 

“Di. Vyse has been with [me] this evening: he tells me 
that you likewise have been much disordered, but that you 
are now better. I hope that we shall sometime have a cheerful 
inteiview. In the mean time lot us pray for one another. 

“ 1 am, Madam, 

“Your humble servant, 

“Sa.nl Johnson.”] 

"London, April 26, 

What follows is a beautiful specimen of his gentleness and 
complacency to a young lady his god-child, one of the daughluis 
of his friend Mr. Langlon, then I think in her seventh year. 
He took the trouble to write it in a large round hand, nearly 
resembling printed characters, that she might have the satisfac- 
tion of reading it herself. The original lies before me, but 
shall be faithfully restored to her; and I dare say will be 
preserved by her as a jewel, as long as she lives. 

"To Miss Jane Langton, in Rochester, Kent. 

"JIY DEAREST MISS JENNY, 

“I AM sorry that your pretty letter has been so long 
without being answered ; but, when I am not pretty well, I do 
not always write plain enough for young ladies. I am glad, my 
dear, to see that you write so well, and liope that you mind your 
pen, your book, and your needle, for they are all necessary. 
Your books will give you knowledge, and make you respected; 
and your needle will find you useful employment when you do 
not care to read. When you are a little older, 1 hope you will be 
very diligent in learning arithmctick ; and, above all, that 
thiough your whole life you will carefully say your prayers, and 
read your Bible. 

“ I am, my dear, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" May 10, 1784." “ Sam. Johnson.” 
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On Wednesday, May 5, I arrived in London, and next 
morniny had the pleasure to find Dr. Johnson greatly recovered. 
I but just saw him ; for a coach was waiting to carry him to 
Islington, to the house of his friend the Reverend Mr. Strahan, 
where he went sometimes for the benefit of good air, which, 
notwithstanding his having formerly laughed at the general 
opinion upon the subject, he novv acknowledged was conducive 
to health. 

One morning afterwards, when I found him alone, he 
communicated to me, with solemn earnestness, a very remark- 
able circumstance which had happened in the course of his 
illness, when he was much distressed by the dropsy. He had 
shut himself up, and employed a day in particular exercises of 
religion, — fasting, humiliation, and prayer. On a sudden he 
obtained extraordinary relief, for which he looked up to Heaven 
with grateful devotion. He made no direct inference from this 
fact ; but from his manner of telling it, I could perceive that it 
appeared to him as something more than an incident in the 
common course of events. For my own part, I have no 
difficulty to avow that cast of thinking, which, by many modern 
pretenders to wisdom, is called superstitious. But here I think 
even men of dry rationality may believe, that there was an 
intermediate interposition of Divine Providence, and that “ the 
fervent prayer of this righteous man” availed.^ 

On Sunday, May 9 , 1 found Colonel Valiancy, the celebrated 
Antiquary, and Engineer of Irelaiid, with him. On Monday, 
the loth, 1 dined with him at Mr. Paradise’s, where was a large 
company ; Mr. Bryant, Mr. Joddrel, Mr. Hawkins Browne, &c. 
On Thursday, the 13th, I dined with him at Mr. Joddrcl’s, 
with another large company; the Bishop of Exeter, Lord 
Monboddo,® Mr. Mui-phy, &c. 

^ ,UpQn thin aulM«ct there la a very fiur nnd judicious remarlc in the Life of JJr. 
Abernethy, in the nrst edition of the 3Ugr*%6hia witich 1 should have been 

glad to see in his Life vhich has been vmtten for the second edition of that valuable 
work* " To den}r the exercise of a partioUar providence in the Deity's governmunt of 
the world} is certainly impiousj yet nothing serves the cause of the Scorner more than on 
incautious forward zeal in determining the particular instaniws of it." 

Ill confirmation of my sentiments, I am also happy to quote that sensible and elegant 
writer Mr.' in Letter Vlll. of his collection, pulilisbed under the name of 

F^tzoihome. "We may Safelyassert, that the beUef of a particular Providence is founded 
upon such probable reasons as may well justify our akenC It would scarce, therefore, be 
wise to renounce an opinion which ofTords so firm a support to tlie soul, in those seasons 
wherein she stands in most need of assistance, merdy because It is not possible, in 
questions of this kind, to solve every difficulty which attends them.'* 

B 1 was sorry to observe Lord Monaoddo avoid aiw communication with Dr* Johnson. 
1 flattered myself that J had made them very good mends, (see ** journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides^** 3 rd edit p. 67 (Aug. ax), hut unhappily lus lordship hod resumed and 
cherished a violent prejudice against my illustrious friend, to whom I must do the justice 
to say, there was ou hia part not the least anger, but a good humoUxed spoxtiveness. 
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On Satuiday, May 15, I dined with him at Dr. Erocklesby’s, 
where were Colonel Valiancy, Mr. Aturphy, and that ever- 
cheerful companion Mr. Devaynes, apolhc-cary to his Majesty, 
Of these days, and others on which I saw him, I have no 
memorials, except the geneial recollection of his being able 
and animated in conveisation, and appearing to relish society 
as much as the youngest man. I find only tlrese three small 
particulars: — When a person was mentioned, who said, “I 
hrve lived fifty-one years in this world, without having had ten 
minutes of uneasiness j” heexclaimeil, “ The man who says so, 
lies ; he attempts to impose on human credulity.” The Bishop 
of Exeter^ in vain obseived, that men were very different. Ilis 
Lordship's manner was not impressive j and I learnt afterwards, 
that Johnson did not find out that the person who talked to 
him was a Prolate ; if he had, I doubt not that he would have 
treated him with more respect; for once talking of George 
Psalmanti.<ar, whom he reverenced for his piety, he said, 
“ 1 should as soon think of contradicting a Bishop.” One of 
the company provoked him greatly by doing what he could 
least of all bear, which was quoting something of his own 
writing, against what he then maintained. “ What, Sir, (cried 
the gontlonian,) do you say to 

‘ The Imsy day, the peaceful night, 

Unfelt, uncovmlud, glided by?”’ “ 

Johnson finding himself thus presented as giving an instance of 
a man who had lived without uneasiness, was much offended, 
for lie looked upon such a quotation as unfair, his anger burst 
out in an unjustifiable retort, insinuating that the gentleman’s 
remark was a sally of ebriety ; “ Sir, there is one passion I 
would advise you to command : when you have drunk out that 
glass, don’t drink another.” Here was exemplied what Gold- 
smith said of him, with the aid of a very Witty image from one 
of Cibber’s Comedies : “ There is no arguing with Johnson : 
for if his pistol misses fire, he knocks you down with the butt 
end of it.” 

Another was this : when a gentleman of eminence in the 
literary world was violently censured for attacking people by 
anonymous paragraphs in newspapers ; he, from the spirit 


Nay, thouRb be Ttnew of bis Loidsblp’e indispoallion toiraids him, he was even kindly; M 
appealed item bu anqniaoer of me altec him, by an abbieviatiou of bis name, well, 
how does Monny } " 
r [Dr. John Koss.] 

* Verses on the death of Mr. Devett. 
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of contradiction as I thought, took up his defence and said, 
“ Come, come, this is not so terrible a crime ; he means only 
to vex diem a little. I do not say that I should do it ; but 
there is a great difference between him and me ; what is lit for 
HephiEstion is not fit for Alexander.” — Another, when I told 
him that a young and handsome Countess had said to me, 
“ I should think that to be praised by Dr. Johnson would make 
one a fool all one’s life ; ” and that I answered, “ Madam, 1 
shall make him a fool to-day, by repeating this to him ; ” he 
said, “I am too old to be made a fool ; but if you say I am 
made a fool I shall not deny it. I am much pleased with 
a compliment, especially from a pretty woman.” 

On the evening of Saturday, May 15 , he was in fine spirits at 
our Essex-Head Club. He told us, “I dined yesterday at 
Mrs. Garrick's with Mrs. Carter,^ Miss Hannah More, and 
Miss Fanny Burney. Tlirce such women are not to be found : 
1 know not where I could find a fourth, except Mis. Lennox, 
who is superiour to them all.” Boswell. ■“ What ! had you 
them all to yourself. Sir?” Johnson. “I had them all, as 
much as they were had j but it might have been better had 
there been more company there.” Boswell. “Might not 
Mrs. Montagu have been a fourth?” Johnson. “Sir, Mrs. 
Montagu does not make a tri^e of her wit ; but Mrs. Montagu 
is a very extraordinary woman : she has a constant stream of 
conversation, and it is always impregnated ; it has always 
meaning.” Boswell. " Mr. Burke, has a constant stream of 
conversation." Johnson. “Yes, Sir; if a man were to go by 
chance at the same time with Burke under a shed, to shun a 
shower, he would say — ‘this is an extraordinary man,’ If 
Burke should go into a stable to see his horse drest, the 
ostler would say — ‘we have had an extraordinary man here.’” 
Boswell. “Foote was a man who never failed in conver- 
.sation. If he had gone into a stable — ” Johnson. “Sir, 
if he had gone into the stable, the ostler would have said, 
here has been a comical fellow : but he would not have 
respected him.” Boswell. “And, Sir, tire ostler w'ould have 
answered him, would have given him as good as he brought, 
as the .common saying is.” Johnson. “ Yes, Sir ; and Foote 
would have answered tire ostler.— — When Burke does not 
descend to be merry, his conversation is very superiour indeed. 
There is no proportion between the powers which he shews 

^ [This learned and excellent ladV) who has often been mentioned in these volumeS) died 
at her house in Clarges-street, h’eb* 19, 1806, in her eighty-nin^ year.>-hl.] 
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in seiious talk and in jocularity. When he lets himself down 
to that, he is in the kennel.” I have in another place ^ 
oijpo.sed, and I hope with success, Dr. Johnson’s very singular 
and eironeous notion as to Mr. Burke’s pleasantry. Mr. 
AVindham now .said low to me, that he differed from out 
great friend in this observation; for that Mr. Buike was often 
very happy in his merriment It would not have been right 
for either of us to have contradicted Johnson at this time, in 
a Society all of whom did not Icnow and value Mr. Burke 
as much as we did. It might have occasioned something 
more rough, and at any rate would probably have checked 
the flow of Johnson’s good-humour. He called to us with 
a sudden air of exultation, as the thought started into hi.s 
mind, “ O 1 gentlemen, I must tell you a very great thing. 
The Empress of Russia has ordered the ‘Rambler’ to be 
translated into the Russian language ; * so I shall be read on 
the banks of the Wolga. Horace boasts that his fame would 
extend as far as the banks of the Rhone ; now the Wolga 
is farther from me than the Rhone was from Horace.” 
Boswell. “You must certainly be pleased with this. Sir.” 
Johnson. “I am pleased, Sir, to be sure. A man is 
pleased to find he has succe^ed in that which he has 
endeavoured to do.” 

One of the company mentioned his having seen a noble 
person driving in his carriage, and looking exceedingly well, 
notwithstanding his great age. Johnson. “Ah, Sir; that 
is nothing. Bacon observes, that a stout healthy old man 
is like a tower undermined.” 

On Sunday, May 16 , 1 found him alone ; he talked of Mrs. 
Thiale with much concern, saying, “ Sir, she has done every 
thing wrong since Thrale’s bridle was off her neck ; " and was 
proceeding to mention some drcumslancos which have since 
been the subject of public discussion, when he was interrupted 
by the arrival of Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, 

Dr. Douglas, upon this occasion, refuted a mistaken notion 
which is very common in Scotland, that the ecclesiastical 
discipline of the Church of England, though duly cnfoiced, is 
insufficient to preserve the morals of the clergy, inasmuch as 
all delinquents majr be screened by .appealing to the Con- 
vocation, which being never authorized by the King to sit for 

1 “JournsI of a Tour to the Hebrides," 3rd edit. p. 90 (Aug. i;;). 
s I have since heard that the report was not founded ; bur the ehtion discovered br 

JohusoD in the belief that it was true, shewed a noble ardour for lltetittv fame. 

II— R» 
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tlT2 dispatch of business, the appeal never can be heard. Dr. 
Douglas observed, that this was founded upon ignorance ; for 
that the Bishops have sufficient power to niainUiin discipline, 
and that the sitting of the Convocation was wholly immaterial 
ill this respect, it being not a Court of judicature, but like 
a parliament, to make canons and regulations as limes may 
require. 

Johnson, talking of the fear of death, said, “ Some people 
are not afraid, because they look upon salvation as the effect 
of an absolute decree, and tliink they leel in themselves 
the marks of sanctification. Others, and those the most 
rational in my opinion, look upon salvation as conditional; 
and as they never can be sure that they have conqjlied with 
the conditions, they are afraid.” 

In one of his little manuscript diaries, about this time, I find 
a short notice, which marks his amiable disposition more 
certainly than a thousand studied declarations. — “Afternoon 
spent cheerfully and elegantly, I hope without offence to Gon 
or man ; though in no holy duty, yet in the general e-Kercise 
and cultivation of benevolence.” 

On Monday, May 17 , 1 dined with him at Mr. Dilly’s, where 
were Colonel Valiancy, the Reverend Dr. Gibbons, and Mr, 
Capel Lofft, who, though a most zealous Whig, has a mind so 
full of learning and knowledge, and so much exercised in 
various departments, and withal so much liberality, that the 
stupendous powers of the literary Goliath, though they did not 
frighten this little David of popular spirit, could not but e.xcite 
his admiration. There was also Mr. Braithwaiie of the Post- 
office, that amiable and friendly man, who, with modest and 
unassuming manners, has associated with many of the wits of 
the age. Johnson was very quiescent to-day. Perhaps too I was 
indolent. I find nothing more of him in my notes, but tlrat when 
I mentioned that I had seen in the King’s library sixty-three 
editions of my favourite Thomas Ji Kempis, — amongst which 
it was in ■ eight languages, LtUin, German, ■ French, Italian, 
Spanish, English, Arabick, and Armenian, — ^he said,, he 
thought it unnecessary to collect many editions of a book, 
which were all the same, except as to the paper and print ; 
he would have the original, and all the translations, and all 
the editions which had any variations in the text. He 
approved of the famous collection of editions of Horace by 
Douglas, mentioned by Pope, who is said to have ■ liad a 
closet filled with them ; and he added,. " every, man should try 
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to collect one book in that manner, and present it to a publick 
lihrarj'.’’ 

Dn Tuesday, May 18, i saw him for a short time in the 
morning, i told him that the mob had called out, as the 
King passed, “ No Fox — No Fox,” which I did not lilre. 1-le 
said, “ They were ■ right, Sir.” . J. said, I thought not ; for it 
seemed to be making Air. Fo.x the King’s competitor. There 
being no audience, so that there could be no triumph in a 
victory, he fairly agi-eed with me. I said it might do very 
well, if explained thus : “ Let us have no Fox ; ” understanding 
it as a prayer to liis Majesty not to appoint that gentleman 
minister. 

On Wednesday, May 19, 1 sat a part of the evening with 
him, by ourselves. 1 observed, that the death of our friends 
might be a consolation against the fear of our oivn dissolution, 
because we might have more friends in the other world than 
in this. He perhaps felt this a reflection upon his apprehen- 
sion as to death ; and said, with heat, “How can a man know 
u'Aere his departed friends are, or whether they will be 
his friends in the other world. How many friendships have 
you loiown formed upon principles of virtue? Most friend- 
ships arc formed by_ caprice or by cliance, mere confederacies 
in vice or leagues in folly.” 

We talked of our worthy friend Mr. Langlon. He said, “ I 
know not who will go to I-Ieaven if Langton does not. Sir, I 
could almost say, Sit amma mea -emn Lani^ono!’ I mentioned a 
vary eminent friend as a virtuous man. Johnson. “ Yes, Sir ; 

but has not the evangelical virtue of Langton. , 

I am afraid, would not scruple to pick up a wench." 

He however charged Mr, Langton ivith what he thought want 
of judgement upon an interesting occasion. “When I was 
ill, (said, he) I desired he would tell me sincerely in what he 
thought 'my ■ life was faulty. Sir, he brought me a sheet of 
paper, on which he had written down several texts’ of Scripture, 
recommending chri-stian charity. And when I cjue.stioned him 
what 'occasitiif I had given for such an animadversion, all that 
he cculd say amounted to this, — that I sometimes contradicted 
people in conversation. Now what harm does it do to any 
man to be contradicted?” 'Boswell. “1 suppose he m^ant; 
the of 'doing it; roughly, — and harshly.” Johnson* 

“And who is the worse I for that?”, Bosi.vj:ll. “It hurts 
people of weakef nerves*”' Johnson. “ I know no such weak- 
nerved people.” Mr. Burke, to whom I related this conference. 
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said, “ It is well, if when a man comc.s to die, he has nothing 
heavier upon his conscience than having been a little rough in 
conversation.” 

Johnson, at the time when the paper was presented' to him, 
though at fir-st pleased with the attention of his friend, 
whom he thanked in an earnest manner, soon exclaimed 
in a loud and angry tone, “What is your drift. Sir?” Sir 
Joshua Reynolds pleasantly observed, that it was a scene for a 
comedy, to see a penitent gel into a violent passion and be- 
labour his confessor.^ 

I have preserved no more of his conversation at the times 
when I saw him during the rest of this month, till Sunday, the 
30th of May, when I met him in the evening at Mr. Hoole’s, 
where there was a large company both of ladies and gentlemen. 
Sir James Johnston happened to say that he paid no regard 
to the arguments of counsel at the bar of the Hou.se of Com- 
mons, because they were paid for speaking. Johnson. “Nay, 
Sir, argument is argument. You cannot help paying regard to 
their arguments, if they are good. If it were testimony, you 
might disregard it, if you knew tlmt it were purchased. .There 
is a beautiful image in Ilacon,® upon this subject : testimony is 
like an arrow shot from a long bow ; the force of it depends on 
the strength of the hand that draws it. Argument is like an 
arrow from a cro.ss-bow, which has equal force though shot by 
a child,” 

He had dined that day at Mr, Hoole’s, and Miss Helen Maria 
Williams being expected in the evening, Mr. Hoole put into his 
hands her beautiful “Ode on the Peace:”® Johnson read 
it over, and when this elegant, and accomplished young 

1 After all, 1 cannot lint lie of oinnion, that as Mr. Lnngton was seriovt-sly requested 
by Dr. Johnson to meiuion n^hal appeared to him erroneous in the character of his friend, 
he was bound ns an hone*it man, to intimate what he really thought, which he ccrialnly 
did in the mo’tt delicate manner; so that Johnson himself, when in a quiet frame of tuincT, 
wasi pleased with it. The texts suggested are now before me, and t shall quote a few of 
them. " Clcsscd are the meek, for they shall inherit die earth." Jlfai. v. 5* — ** I there* 
fore, the prisoner of the Lord, he.<(eech you, that ye walk worthy of die vocation where* 
with ye ore called, with all lowliness ond meekness, with iQRg'SUftering, forbeariiiB one 
anothtti in luve." Ephes, v. x, s.— And above all these things ptjit on charity, winch la 
die hood of perfectness." Col. Hi. 14.*^“ Charity suffereth ’ long, and is kind: clmrlty 
cnvieth not,' ebari^ vauntech not Itself, is not puffed up r doth not behave Itself unaeemi)*, 
is not easily provoked." x Cor. xlii* 4,, 5* 

s [Dr. Johnsoifs memory deceived him. IHie passage referred to is not'Bncon*^, but 
Boyle's : and may be found, with a slight elation, in Johnson's Dictionary, under the 
word— C ko.sk-uow.'-So happily selected are the greater part of the ojrample.s in that 
incomparable work, that if the moat striking nassagas found in it i>vero collected by one of 
our modern book*makers, under the title ot Thb Brauties of Johnson’s Dictionarv* 
they would form a very pleasing and popular voIuDie.«~-M.] 

3 The Peace made by that wry able statesman, the Earl of Shelburne, now Marquis 
of Lonsdown, which may fiuily be considered as the foundation of alj the prosperity of 
Great Britain since that tune. 
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lady ^ was presented to him, he took her by the hand in the most 
courteous manner, and repeated the finest stanza of her poem; 
this was the most delicate and pleasing compliment he could 
pay. Her respectable friend, Dr. Kippis, from whom I had 
this anecdote, was standing by, and was not a little gratified. 

Miss Williams told me, that the only other time she was 
fortunate enough to be in Dr. Johnson’s company, he asked her 
to sit down by him, which she did, and upon her enquiring how 
he was, he answered, “ I am very ill indeed, Madam. I am 
very ill even when you are near me ; what should I be were 
you at a distance?” 

He had. now a great de.sire to go to Oxford, as his first jaunt 
after his illness ; we talked of it for some days, and I had 
promised to accompany him. He was impatient and fretful 
to-night, because I did not at once agree to go with him on 
Thursday. When I considered how ill he ha 1 been, and what 
allowance .should be made for the influence of sickness upon 
his temper, I resolved to indulge him, though with some incon- 
venience to myself, as I wished to attend the musical meeting 
in honour of Handel, in Westminster- Abbey, on the following 
Saturday. 

In the midst of his own diseases and pains, he was ever 
compassionate to the distresses of others, and actively earnest 
in procuring them aid, as appears from a note to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, of June, in these words: “ I am ashamed to ask for 
some relief for a poor man, to whom, I hope, I have given 
what I can be expected to spare. The man importunes me, 
and the blow goes round. I am going to try another air on 
Thursday.’’ 

On Thursday, June 3 , the Oxford post-coach took us up in 
the morning at Bolt-court. The other two passengers were 
Mrs. Beiesford and her daughter, two very agreeable ladies 
from America; tliey were going to Worcestershire, ■where they 
then resided. Frank h.ad been sent by his master the day 
before to take places for us j and I found from the way-bill that 
Dr. Johnson had made our names be put down. Mrs. Beres- 
ford, who had read it, whispered me, “ Is this the great Dr. 

1 In the first edidon of Ttiy Work, the epithet amiabie was given. I was Sony to he 
oblifi^ to strike it out; but X could not in Justice suffer it to remain, afler this young Indy 
had not on]y< vn Itten in &vour of the savage Anarchy with which France has been yisited, 
but had (as 1 have been informed by good uatborltyj walked, without borrour, over the 
sround at the n'liuillerles whqn it was stiewed with the naked bodies of the faithftil Swiss 
Guards, who were barbarously viassacred for having bravely defended, against a crew of 
luffinns, the Monarch whom tfiSy hud taken an oath to defend. Fiom X>r* Johnsob she 
could now expect not endeatment but repulsiou. 
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Johnson?” 1 told her it was; so she was then prepared to 
listen. As she soon happened to mention in a voice so low 
that Johnson did not hear it, that her husband had been a 
member of the American Congress, I cautioned her to beware 
of introducing that subject, as she must know how very violent 
Johnson was against the people of that country. He talked a 
great deal. Rut I am soiry I have preserved little of the con- 
versation. Miss Beresford was'so much charmed, that she said 
to me aside, “ How he does talk ! Every sentence is an essay.” 
•She amused herself in the coach with knotting; he would 
scarcely allow tliis species of employment any merit. “Next 
to mere idleness (said he) I think knotting is to be reckoned 
in the scale of insignificance ; tliough I once attempted to 
learn knotting. Dempster’s sister (looking to me) endeavoured 
to teach me it ; but I made no progress.” 

I was surprised at his talking without reserve in the publick 
post-coach of the state of his affairs ; “ I have (said he) about 
the world I think above a thousand pounds, which I intend 
shall afford Frank an annuity of seventy pounds a-year." In- 
deed his openness with peojrle at a first interview was remark- 
able. He said once to Mr. Langlon, “ I think 1 • am like 
.Squire Richard in ‘The Journey to London,’ ‘ Fpi never 
stmnf;e in a strange place' ” He was truly social. He strongly'ccn- 
sured what is much too common in England among persons of 
condition, —maintaining an ab.solute silence, w'hen unknown to 
each other ; as for instance, when occasionaJly brought together 
in a room before the master or mistress of the house has 
appeared. “ Sir, that is being so uncivilized as not to under- 
stand the common rights of humanity.” 

At the inn where we stopped he was e.xceedingly dissatisfied 
with some roast mutton which he had for dinner. 'J’he ladies, 
I saw, wondered to see the great philosopher, whose wisdom 
and wit they had been admiring all the way, get into ill humour 
from such a cause. He scolded the waiter, saying, “It is 
as bad as bad can be : it is ill-fed, ill-killed, ill-kept, and ill- 
drest.” 

He bore the journey very well, and seemed to feel' himself 
elevated as he approached Oxford, that magnificent and vener- 
able seat of Learning, Orthodoxy, and Tor)'ism. Frank came 
in the heavy coach, in readiness to attend him ; and we were 
received witli the most polite hospitality at the house of his old 
friend Dr. Adams, Master of Pembroke College, who had 
given us a kind invitation. Before we were set down, I com- 
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inunicated to Johnson, my having en^jaged to return to London 
directly, for the reason I have mentioned, but that I would 
hasten back to him again. He was pleased that 1 had made 
this journey merely to keep hinn company. He was easy and 
placid, with l>r. Adams, Mrs. and Miss Adams; and Mrs. 
Kennicot, widow of the learned Hebrtean, who was here on a 
visit. He soon dispatched the enquiries which were made 
about his, illness and recovery, by a .short and distinct nar- 
rative ; and then assuming a gay air, repeated from Swift, 

“ Nor think on onr approaching ills. 

And talk of spectacles mid pills.’’ 

Dr. Newman, the Bishop of Bristol, having been mentioned, 
John.son, recollecting the manner m which he had been cen- 
sured by that Prelate,^ thus retaliated: — “Tom knew he 
should be dead before what he has said of me would appear. 
He durst not have printed it while he was alive.” Dr. Adams. 
“I believe his ‘Dissertations on the Prophecies’ is his great 
work.” Johnson. "Why, Sir, it is Torn’'! great work; but 
how far it is great, or how much of it is Tom’.s, are otlier 
questions. I fancy a considerable part of it was borrowed.” 
Dr. Adams. “ Ho was a very successful man." Johnson. “ I 
don’t think' so, Sir. — He did not get very high. Pie was late 
in getting what he did get j and he did not get it by the best 
means. I believe he was a gross flatterer.” 

r fulfilled my intention by going to London, and returned 
to Oxford on Wednesday, the plh of June, when I was happy 
to find myself again in the same agreeable circle at Pembroke 
College, with the comfortable prospect of malcihg some 

1 Br. Newton, in Iim Account of his own Liib, after aniniiidverting upon Mr. 
Gibbon’s IJiMtory, says, **Dr. Johnson’s 'Uvos of the Poets’ afforded more amuse* 
mom ; but Ciuidour was much hurt and ofTended at the malevolence that predominates 
in every paiL Some passageat it must be allowed, are judicious and well wrltteo, 
but niahe not suliicicnt compensation for so much spleen and iU*humour. Never was 
any biographer more sjKirlng of his praise, or more abtmdant in his censureii. He 
seeniingTy delights more in exposing blemishes, than in recommending beauties; 
slightly passes over excellencies, enlarges upon imperfections, and not content with 
his own severe reflections, revives old scandals, and produces large quotations from the 
forgotten works of former criticks. His reputatbn was so high In the rcpuhlick of 
letters, that It wanted not to be raised upon the ruins of others, hut these Essays, 
Instead of raising a higher idea than was before entertained nf his undenscanding, 
have certainly given the world n worse opinion of his temper.-'XUe Uiohop was there* 
/fore the more surptued and concerned fbr his townsman, for Ae fvs/ecitdmM 
or kiJt^nius ana leartiing^ but vabted him tmeh /or the mort amiable pari o/ kts 
characteri his humanity and ehariiXj his fwralify aud relij^on-*\ The last sentence 
we may consider as the general and permanent opinion of Bi^op Newton ; the 
remarks , which j^cede It mustj hg all who have read Johnson's admirable work, be 
imputed to the dUgiisi! and peevishness of ok! age. . I wish, they had not appearedi and 
thot T)r* Johnson had not been provokcil by them to express himself not in respectful 
terms, oi a Prelate, whose labours were certain^, of ' considerable advantage both to 
literature and religion. 
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stay. Johnson welcomed my return with more than ordinary 
glee. 

He talked with great regard of the Honourable Archibald 
Campbell, whose character he had given at the Duke of 
Argyll’s table, when we were at Inverary ; ^ and at this time 
wrote out for me, in his own hand, a fuller account of that 
learned and venerable writer, which I have published in its 
proper place. Johnson made a remark this evening which 
struck me a good deal. “ I never (said he) knew a Nonjuror 
who could reason.”® Surely he did not mean to deny that 
faculty to many of their writers j to Hickes, Brett, and other 
eminent divines of that persuasion ; and did not recollect 
that the seven Bishops, so justly celebrated for their mag- 
nanimous resistance of arbitrary power, were yet Nonjurors to 
the new Government. The nonjuring clergy of Scotland, 
indeed, who, excepting a few, have lately, by a sudden stroke, 
cut off all ties of allegiance to the house of Stuart, and resolved 
to pray for our present lawful Sovereign by name, may be 
thought to have confirmed this remark ; as it may be said, 
that the divine indefeasible hereditary right which they pro- 
fessed to believe, if ever true, must be equally true still. Many 
of my readers will be surprized when I mention, that Johnson 
assured me he had never in his life been in a nonjuring 
meeting-house. 

Next morning at breakfast, he pointed out a passage in 
Savage’s “Wanderer,” saying “These ai-e fine verses.” — “If 
(said he) I had written with hostility of Warburton in my 
Shakspeare, I should have quoted this couplet ; 

‘ Here Learning, blinded first, and then beguil'd, 

Looks dark os ignorance, as Frenzy wild.’ 

You see they’d have fitted him to a T” (smiling.) Da. Adams. 
“ But you did not write against Warburton.” Johnson. “No, 
Sir, I treated him with great respect both in my preface and in 
my Notes.” 

Mrs, Kennicot spoke of her brotherj the Reverend Mr. 

1 “Journal of a Tour to the Hehrides,” ard edit, p, 371 (Oct. 35). 

Q The Rev. Air. Aeutter has favoured me with a note of a dialogue between Mr. 
John Henderson and Dr. Johnson on this topick, as related’ by Mr. Henderson, and It 
Is evidently so authentick that I shall here insert it :^HBNDEitsoN. “ What do s’ou 
think, Sir, of William Law?” JoHNSOtr. “William Law, Sir, wrote the best piece 
of Parenetick Divinity; but Willtam Law was no reasoner." IlBNDBKSOif. “Jen'my 
(Ollier, Sirf " Joknsoh. “Jeremy Collier fought without a rival, and' therefore could 
not claim the victory." Mr. Henderson mentioned Kenn and Kettlewell ; but some 
objections were madoj at last he said, “But, Sir,’ what do you think of Lesley?” 
JuHMsoK. “ Charles Lesley 1 had forgotten. I^esley vm a reasoner, and a rettsowr 
wAff wax npi to dc rtasoHed agaimt* 
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Chamber^Tie, who had given up great prospects in the 
Church of England on his conversion to the Roman Catholick 
faith. Johnson, who warmly admired every man w’ho acted 
from a conscientious regard to principle, erroneous or not, 
exclaimed fervently, “Gon bless him.” 

Mrs. Kennicot, in confirmation of Dr. Johnson’s opinion, 
that the present was not worse than former ages, mentioned 
that her brother assured her, there was now less infidelity on 
the Continent than there' had beenj Voltaire and Rousseau 
were less read. 1 asserted, from good authority, that Hume’s 
infidelity was certainly less reai Johnson. “ All infidel 
writers drop into oblivion, when peisonal connections and 
the floridness of novelty are gone; though now and then a 
foolish fellow, who thinks he can be witty upon them, may 
bring them again into notice. There will sometimes start up a 
College joker, who does not consider that what is a joke in 
a College will not do in the world. To such defenders of 
Religion I would apply a stanza of a poem which I remember 
to have seen in some old collection : 

‘ Henceforth be quiet and agree, 

Each kiss his empty brother j 
Religion scorns a foe like thee, 

But dreads a friend like t’other.' 

The point is well, though the expression is not correct ; one, 
not t/iee, should be opposed to father ” ^ 

On the Roman Catholic religion he said, “ If you join the 
Papists externally, they will not interrogate you strictly as to 
your belief in their tenets. No reasoning Papist believes 
every article of their faith. There is one side on which a good 
man might be persuaded to embrace it. A good roan of a 
timorous disposition, in great doubt of his acceptance with 
God, and pretty credulous, may be glad to be of a church 
where there are so many helps to get to heaven. I would be 
a Papist if I could. I have fear enough; but an obstinate 
rationality prevents me. I shall never be a Papist, unless on 

1 I hftve inserted the Atnnxa m Johnson repeated it from momory ; but I have &ince 
found the poem itself, ia ** The Foundling Hospital for Wit," primed at London, Z749. 
It Is as follows : 

** eceeuioned by ^ rtUgioits dUjiuU at Buih* > 

On Reason, Faith, and Mystery high, 

Two wits haTang\ie the table ; 
li—y believes he kn9>TS not why, 
swears *tis ail a fitble. < 

Peace, coxcombs, peace,' nnd both agree, 

N— , kfas thy empty brother ; 

Religion laughs at foes like thee,' 

And dreads a friend like t’other/’ 

II — 
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the near approach of death, of which I have a very great 
terrour. T wonder tliat women are not all rapists.” Boswell. 
“They are not more al'raid of death than men are.” Johnson. 
“ Bec.ause they are less wicked.” Dr. Ai'Ams. “They are 
more pious.” Johnson. “No, hang ’em, they are not more 
pious. A wicked fellow is the most pious when he takes to 
it. He’ll beat you all at piety.” 

Pie argued in defence of some of the peculiar tenets of the 
Church of I-tome. As to the giving the bread only to the 
laity, he said, “ They may think, that in what is merely ritual, 
deviations from the primitive mode may be admitted on the 
ground of convenience j and, I think they are as well warranted 
to make this alteration, as we are to substitute sprinkling in the 
loom of the ancient baptism. As to the invocation of saints, 
he said, “ 'I'hough I do not think it authorised, it appears to 
me, that ‘ the communion of saints’ in the Creed means the 
communion with the saints in PIcaven, as connected with 
‘ The holy Catholick church.’”^ Pie admitted the influence of 
evil spirits upon our minds, and said, “ Nobody who believes 
the New Testament can deny it.” 

I brought a volume of Dr. Hurd, the Bishop of Worcester's 
Sermons, and road to the company some passages from one 
of them, upon this te.\t, '^Hesist ike Dentil, and he tnill fly 
from you.” James iv. 7. I was happy to produce so judicious 
■»nd elegant a supporter- of a doctrine, which, I know not 


Wsiller, in his " Bivine Poesie/' Cinto firsti bos the same tboug^bt iincly ux^ssed * 

“ The Cliurcb triuniphunt, nnd the Chuidi belowi 
In songs of praise their present union show ; 

Their Joys are full ; om expectation long, ,t > 

III life >ve diner, but we join in song ; 

Angels and we assisted by this art, 

May sing togetheri though we dwell apart." 

S The Sermon thus opens That there are angels and spirits good and bad ; that 
at the bend of these In&t tliere is onb more considin.iblc and malignunt than the rust, 
who, in the form, or Under the name of a srr/enf, was deeply concoined in the fall of 
man. and whose as the prophetick language is, the son of man was one clay to 
6nnse that this evil spirit, though that prophesy be in part completed, has not yet 
received his death’s wound, but Is still purmUted, for ends unseivichable to us, and in 
ways which wc caunot particubrly explain, to have a certain degree of power in this 
world hostile to its virtue and happiness, nnd soniarimes exerted with too much 
success; all this is so clear from scripture, that' no believer, unless he he Urst of all 
spoiled by philosophy and vain deceii, can possibly entertain a doubt of it." 

Having treated of possessionsi his Lotdship snys, “ As I have lio authority to affirm 
that there are now any such, so neither may 1 piesume to say with conliimncc, that 
there are uoi any*” ^ • 

” But then with regard to the Liffuence of evil spirits at this day upon the soutfS of 
men, I shall take leave to be a great d<ml more pereniplury. — [ then, having stated 
the various proois* he adds,} All this, I say, is so manifest to every one who reads the 
Scriptures, that, if we respect then auBiority, the question concerning the icality of 
the oemoniack influence upon the minds of men is clearly detormined." 

Let it be lemembered, that these arc not the words of an antiquated or obscure 
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why, should, in this world of imperfect knowledge, and, 
therefore, of wonder and mystery in a thousand instances, 
be contested by some with an unthinking assurance and 
lliljpancy. 

After dinner, when one of us talked of there being a great 
enmity between Whig and Tory; — Johnson. “Why, not so 
much, I think, unless when they come into competition with 
each other. There is none when they are only common 
acquaintance, none when they are of different sexes. A Tory 
will marry into a Whig family, and a Whig into a Tory family, 
without any reluctance. But, indeed, in a matter of .much 
more concern than political tenets, and that is religion, men 
and women do not concern themselves much about difference 
of opinion ; and ladies set no value on the moral character of 
men who pay their addresses to them ; the greate.st profligate 
will be as well received as the man of the greatest virtue, and 
this by a very good woman, by a woman who says her prayers 
three times a day.” Our ladies endeavoured to defend their 
sex from this charge; but he roared them down I "No, no, 
a lady will take Jonathan Wild as readily as St. Austin, if he 
has threepence more ; and, what is worse, her parents will give 
her to him. Women have a perjtetuiil envy of our vices ; they 
are less vicious than we, not from choice, but because we 
restrict them ", they are the slaves of order and fashion ; their 
virtue is of more consequence to us than our own, so far as 
cmcerns this world.” 

Miss Adams mentioned’ a gentleman of licentious chai-acter, 
and said, “ Suppose I had a mind to marry that gentleman, 
would my parents consent?” Johnson. “ Yes, they’d conisent, 
and you’d go. You'd go, though they did not consent” 
Miss Adams. “Perhaps their opposing might. make me go." 
JoHNSQN. “ O, very well j you’d take one whom you think a 
bad man, to have the pleasure of vexing your parents. You 
put, me in mind of Dr. Barrowby, the physician, who was very 
fond of .swine’s flesh. One day, when he was eating it, he 
said, ‘I wish I was a Jew-’—'^Yhy so? (.said somebody,) the 

cntlu-slast^ but of a learned and polile uow alive j and were spoken, not to a 

vulgar congre^^ation, but to the Honourable Society of tlncoln^s-Inn* H» I^ordshlp' 
m this Serniun explains U» wordsi “deliver us. from eviV* ^ iPraser, as 

signifying a request to be protected fVom ** tlie evil onoi” that is, the Devi!. Thu is 
well illustrated In a short but excellent Commentary by my late worthy friend, the 
Heverend Dr. Lort. of whom It may iraly be said, Muliis ille bonis tits occidii. It 
is a^markable that Waller In his “Reflections on the sevbml i^tittons, in that sacred 
funu of devotion,'* has understood this In the same sense : • 

“ Guard us from all temptations of the Foe.’^ , 
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Tews are not allowed to eat your favourite meat’ — ‘Because 
(said he,) I should then have the gust of eating it, with the 
pleasure of sinning.’” — Johnson then proceeded in his decla- 
mation. 

Miss Adams soon afterwards made an observation that I do 
not recollect, which pleased him much j he said with a good- 
humoured smile, “That there should be so much excellence 
united with so much depravity, is strange.” 

Indeed, this lady’s good qualities, merit, and accomplish- 
ments, and her constant attention to Dr. Johnson, were not 
lost upon him. She happened to tell him that a little coffee- 
pot, in which she had made him coffee, was the only thing she 
could call her own. He turned to her with a complaceut 
g.-tllantry, “ Don’t say so, my dear ; I hope you don’t reckon 
my heart as nothing.” 

I asked him if it was true as reported, that he had said 
lately, “ I am for the King against Fox ; but I am for Fox 
against Pitt.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir; the King is my master; 
but I do not know Pitt; and Fox is my friend.” 

“ Fox, (added he,) is a most extraordinary man ; here is a 
man (describing him in strong terms of objection in some 
respects according as he apprehended, but which exalted his 
abilities the more,) who has divided the Kingdom with Caesar ; 
so that it was a doubt whether the nation should be ruled by 
the sceptre of George the Third, or the tongue of Fox.” 

Dr. Wall, physician at Oxford, drank tea with us. Johnson 
had in general a peculiar pleasure in the company of physicians, 
which was certainly not abated by the conversation of this 
learned, ingenious, and pleasing gentleman. Johnson said, 
“It is wonderful how little good Radcliffe’s travelling fellow- 
ships have done. I know nothing that has been imported by 
them ; yet many additions to bur medical knowledge might be 
got in foreign countries. Inoculation, for instance, has saved 
more lives than war destroys : and the cures performed by the 
Peruvian-bark are innumerable. ■ But it is in vain to send our 
travelling physicians to France, and Italy, and Germany, for 
all tliat is known there is known here : I’d send them out of 
Christendom ; I’d send them among barbarous nations.” 

On Friday, June ii, we talked at breakfast, of forms of 
prayer, Johnson. “I know of no good prayers but those in 
the ‘ Book of Coinmqn, Prayer.’ ” Dr. ' Adams, (in a very 
earnest manner,) “ I wish. Sir, you would compose some family 
prayers.” Johnson. " 1 will not compose prayers for you. Sir, 
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because you can do it for yourself. But I have thought of 
getting together all the books of prayers which I could, select- 
ing those which should appear to me the best, putting out 
some, inserting others, adding some prayers of my own, and 
prefixing a discourse on prayer.” We all now gathered about 
him, and two or three of us at a time joined in pressing him 
to execute this plan, He seemed to be a little displeased at 
the manner of our importunity, and in great agitation called 
out, “ Do not talk thus of what is so awful. I know not what 
time God will allow me in this world. There are many things 
which 1 wi.sh to do.” Some of us persisted, and Dr. Adams 
said, “ I never was more serious about any thing in my life.” 
Johnson. “Let me alone, let me alone; I am overpowered." 
And then he put his hands before his face, and reclined for 
some time upon the table. 

I mentioned Jeremy Taylor’s using, in his forms of prayer, 
“ I am the chief of sinners,” and other such self-condemning 
expressions. “ Now, (said I) this cannot be said with truth by 
every man, and therefore is improper for a general printed 
form, I myself cannot say that I am the worst of men ; I 
mV/notsayso.” Johnson. “A man may know, that physically, 
that is, in tire real state of things, he is not the worst man ; 
but that morally he may be so. Law observes, ' that every 
man knows something worse of himself, than he is sure of in 
others.’ You may not have committed such crimes as some 
men have done j but you do not know against what degree of 
light they have sinned. Besides, Sir, ‘ the chief of sinners ’ is 
a mode of expression for ‘ I am a great sinner.’ So St. Paul, 
speaking of our Saviour’s having died to save sinners, says, 
‘of whom I am the chief;’ yet he certainly did not think 
himself so bad as J udas Iscariot." Boswell. “ But, Sir, Taylor 
means it literally, for he founds a conceit upon it. When 
praying for tlie conversion of sinners, and of himself in par- 
ticular, he says, ‘Lord, thou wilt., not leave thy cAi'e/ work 
undone.”’ Johnson. “I do not approve of figurative ex- 
pressions in addressing the Supreme Being; and I never use 
them. Taylor gives a very good advice: ‘Never lie in your 
prayers; never confess more than you really believe; never 
promise more than you me^n to perform.* ” I recollected this 
precept in his “Golden Grove but , his txainple for prayer 
contradicts his precept. 

Dr. Johnson and I went in Dr. "Adams’s coach ,to dine with 
Mr. Nowell, Principal of St. Mary Hall, at his beautiful ivilla at 
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IfiHey, on the banks of the Isis, about two miles from Oxford. 
While we were upon the road, I had the resolution to ask 
Johnson whether he thought that the roughness of his manner 
had been an advantage or not, and if he would not have done 
more good if he had been more gentle. I proceeded to answer 
myself thus ; “ Perhaps it has been of advantage, as it has 
given weight to what you said : you could not, perhaps, have 
talked with such authority without it.” Johnson. “No, Sir ; 
I have done more good as I am. Obscenity and Impiety have 
always been repressed in my company.” Boswell. “True, 
Sir j and that is more than can be said of every Bishop. 
Oreater liberties have been hiken in the presence of a Dishojj, 
though a very good man, from his being milder, and therefore 
not commanding such awe. Yet, Sir, many people who might 
have been benefited by your conversation, have been frightened 
away. A worthy friend of ours has told me, that he has often 
been afraid to talk to you.” Johnson. “ Sir, he need not have 
been afraid, if he had any thing rational to say.^ If he had 
not, it was better he did not talk.” 

Dr. Nowell is celebrated for having preached a sermon before 
the House of Commons, on the 30th of January, 1772, full of 
high Tory sentiments, for which he was thanked as usual, and 
prmted it at their request; but, in the midst of that turbulence 
and faction which disgraced a part of the present reign, ■ the 
thanks were afterwards ordered to be expunged. This strange 
conduct sufficientlji expokes itself; and Dr. Nowell will ever 
have the honour which is due to a lofty friend of our monarchical 
constitution. Dr. Johnson said to me, “Sir, the Court will be 
very much to blamCj if he is not promoted.” I told this to Dr. 
Nowell; and asserting my humbler, though not less zealous 
exertions in the same cause, I suggested, that whatever return 
we might receive, we should still have the consolation of being 
like Butler’s steady and generoas Royalist, 

“True us the dial' to the sun. 

Although it be not shone upon." 

We were w'ell entertained and very happy at Dr. Nowell’s, 
where was a very agreeable company ; and we drank “ Church 
and King ” after dinner, with trite Tory cordiality. 

. We talked of a certain clergyman of extraordir.nry character, 
who, by exerting his talents in writing on temporary lopic^ and 

1 [The words of Eta.smus (as my learned friend Archdeacon Kearney observes to me,) 
may he applied to Jolinson: Ingeniut^ sensum, dxetionem nomlnis novexfinl 

multis non oirendnntar, qmbos giaviter erant onendendi, qui baxc ignorailunt.”— M.J 
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displaying uncommon intrepidity, had raised himself to affluence. 
1 maintained that we ought not to be mdignant at his success ; 
for merit of every sort was entitled to reward. Johnson. “ Sir, 
I will not allow this man to have ment. No, Sir; what he has 
is rather the contrary ; 1 wall, indeed, allow him courage, anil 
on this account we so far give him credit. We have more 
respect for a man who robs boldly on the highway, than for a 
fellow who jumiis out of a ditch, and knocks you down behind 
your buck. Courage is a quality so necessary for maintaining 
virtue, that it is always respected, even when it is associated 
with vice.” 

I censured the coarse invectives 'which were become fashion- 
able in the House of Commons, and said, that if members of 
parliament must attack each other personally in the heat of 
debate, it should be done more genleely, Johnson. “ No, Sir ; 
that would be much worse. Abuse is not so dangerous when 
there is no vehicle of wit or delicacy, no subtle ■ conveyance. 
The difference between coarse and refined abuse is as the 
difference between being bruised by a club, and wounded by a 
poisoned arrow.” — I have since observed his position elegantly 
expressed by Dr. Young : 

“ As the soft plume gives swiftness to the dart, 

Good breeding sends the satire to the heart.” 

On Saturday, June 12 , tliere drank tea with us at Dr. Adams’s, 
Mr. John Henderson, student of Pembroke-College, relebraled 
for his wonderful acquirements in Alchyray, Judicial Astrology, 
and other abstruse and curious learning ; ^ and the Reverend 
Herbert, Croft, who, I am afraid, was somewhat mortified by 
Dr. Johnson’s not being highly pleased with some “Family 
Discourses,” which he had pnnted ; they were in loo familiar a 
style to be approved of by so manly a mind. I have no note 
of this evening’s conversation, except a single fragment. When 
I mentioned Thomas Lord Lyttelton's vision, the prediction of 
tire time of his death, and its exact fulfilment ; — J ohn.son. “It 
is the most extraordinary thing that has happened in my day. 
I heard it with my own ears from his uncle, Lord Westcote.* 
I am so glad to have every evidence of the spiritual world, that 
I am wilung to Believe it.” Dr. Ad.^ms, “You have evidence 
enough; good evidence, which needs not such support” 
Johnson. “I like to have more." 

^ See on aecotiai of him, in a sennon by fbe Kevorand Mr. Aguttcr. 

* [A 'coneot account of Ixurd Lyttelton’s supposed ' Vision inay be found in Mfashe's 
** I&tory of Worceslei^ire; Adsitjons and CoitguCTiONSj p. 
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Mr. Henderson, with whom I had sauntered in the venerable 
walks of Merton-College, and found him a very learned and 
pious man, supped with us. Dr. Johnson surprised him not a 
little, by acknowledging with a look of horrour, that he was 
much oppressed by the fear of death. The amiable Dr. Adams 
suggested that God was infinitely good. Johnson. “That he 
is infinitely good, as far as the perfection of his nature will 
allow, I certauily believe ; but it is necessary for good upon the 
whole, that individuals should be punished. As to , an 
individual, therefore, he is not infinitely good ; and as I cannot 
be sure that I have fulfilled the conditions on which salvation 
is granted, I am afraid I may be one of those who shall be 
damned.” (looking dismally.) Da. Adams. “What do you 
mean by damned!” Johnson, (passionately and loudly) 
“ Sent to Hell, Sir, and punished everlastingly.” Dr. Adams. 
“I don’t believe that doctrine.” Johnson. “Hold, Sir, do 
you believe that some will be punished at all ? ” Dr. Adams. 
“ Being excluded from Heaven will be a punishment ; yet there 
may be no great positive suffering.” Johjison. “ Well, Sir ; but, 
if you admit any degree of punishment, there is an end of your 
argument for infinite goodness simply considered ; for, infinite 
goodness would inflict no punishment, whatever. There is no 
infinite goodness physically considered; morally there is. 
Boswell. “ But may not a man attain to .such a degree of hope 
as not to be uneasy froip the fear of death?” Johnson. "A 
man may have such a degree of hope as to keep him quiet. 
You see I am not quiet, from the vehemence with which I talk ; 
but I do not despair.” Mrs. Adams. “You seem, Sir, to 
forget the merits of our Redeemer.” Johnson. “Madam, 
I do not forget the merits of my Redeemer; but my 
Redeemer has said that he will set some, on his right 
Irand and some on his left.” — He was in gloomy agitation, 
and said, “I’ll have no more on’t” — If what h^is now 
been stated should be urged by the enemies of Christianity, 
as if its influence on the mind were not benignant, let it be 
remembered, that Johnson’s temperament wa? melancholy, 
of which such direful apprehensions of futurity are ofleir a 
common effect. We shall presently see, that when he ap- 
prooclred nearer to his awful change, his mind became 
tranquil, and he exhibited as much fortitude as becomes a 
thinking man in that situation., 

From the subject of death we passed to discourse of life 
whether it was upon the whole' more happy or miserable. 
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Johnson was decidedly for the balance of misery in confirma- 
tion of which I maintained, that no man would choose to lead 
over again the life which he had experienced. J ohnson acceded 
to that opinion in the strongest terms. This is an enquiry often 
made j and its being a subject of disquisition is a proof that 


1 The Reveiend l^alph Churton, Fellow of Bmzen-No^e College, Oxford, has 
favoured me with the following remxirka on my Work, which he is pleased to say, “ I have 
hitherto extolled, and cordially approve.'* 

" The chief part what 1 have to observe is contained in the following transcript 
from a letter to u frtendj which, with his concurrence, 1 copied for UiU purpose ; and, 
whatever may be the meiit or justness of the remarks, you may be sure that being written 
to a most intimate fiiend^ without any intendon that they ever should go further, they are 
tlie genuine and undi&guibuU seniimcnts of the writer : 

‘Jan. 6, 179a. 

' Last week, I was reading the second volume of Boswell's Johnson, with increasing 
esteem for the worthy auiliotir, and incieasing veneration of the wondermi and excellent 
man who is the suldect of it. The writer throws in, now and tlien, ver^^ properly, some 
serious letigious redeetions ; but there is one remark, in my mind an obvious and just one, 
which I think he has not made, that Johnson's “morbid melancholy," and constitutional 
iufiiuuiics were intended by Pruviuunce, like St. Paul's thorn in the flesh, to checlt 
intellectual conceit and arrogance \ which the consciousness of his extraordinary talents, 
aw.ike os he was to the voice of iwaise, might otherwise liave generated in a very culpable 
de^ee. Another observation strikes me, tlmt in consequence of the suine natural tiulu»> 

G o&ition, and bALutiml Aic]clines<i, (for he says be scarcely passed one day without pain after 
is twentieth ye.ir,) he consideicd and represented human life, as a scene of much greater 
misery than ih generolly cxpeiiunced. There may be persons bowed down witii {liulction 
all their claye ; and diere ore those, no doubt, whose iniquities rob them of rest ; hut 
aeieher calamities nor crimes, 1 hope and believe, do so mudi and so gcuemlly obound, as 
to justify tile dark picture of life which Johnson's imagination designed, aod Ids strong 
pencil delbeated. This I am sure, the colouring is far too gloomy fm: what 1 have ex* 
perienced, though os far us 1 can remembet, I have hod more sickness, (I do not say more 
severe, but only more in quantity,) than falls to the lot of most people. But then daily 
debility and occasional slclmess were far overbalanced W intervenieat days, and, perhaps, 
weeks void of pain, and overflowing with comfort so that in short, to return to the 
subject, human life, as far os 1 can perceive &om experience or observation, is not that 
state of constant wretchedness which Johnson always insisted it was * which misrepre* 
sontation, (for sudi it surely is,) his Biographer has not corrected, I suppose, becaiue, 
unhappily, ho has himself a uirRe portiou of melancholy in bis con^titutiou, and fancied 
the portrait a faithful copy of lue.^'' 

The learned writer then proceeds thus in his letter to me : 

“1 have cqnvcrf>ed with some sensible men on this subject, who alj seem to bntertnin 
the some sentiments respecting life with those which aro expressed or implied in the fore* 
going paragraph. It might be added, that as the rroresentation here spoken of, appears 
not consistent with flict and experience, so neithmr ooes it seem to be cuiintenuncM^by 
Sa’Ipture. Thero is, pecliap.s, no port of the s.icred volume which at first sight promises 
so much to lend its sanction to these dark and desponding notions as the book of Eccle* 
siaste.s, which so often, and so emphatically, proclaims' the vanity of things sublunary. 
But ' the design of this whole book, (as it has Seen Jusiiy observed,) is not to put us out 
of conceit wiro life, but to cure our vain expectations of a compleat and perfect happiness 
In this world ; to convince us, that there la no such thing to be found in mere external 
enjoyments and to teach us— to seek for happiness in the practice of virtue, in the 
knowledge and love of God^ and in the hopes of a better life/ For this is the application 
of all ; ^et fts heai\ Sic. xiu 13. Not only his duty, but his happiness too ; God, 
&Cf ver. 24. — See * Sherlock on Providence/ p. app. 

“The New Testament tells us, indeed, and must truly, that ^suflicient unto the day is 
the evil thereof;' and, therefore, wisely forbids us to increase our bui^en by forebodings 
of sorrows ; , but 1 think it ^ no where says that even our ordinary afflictions are not con* 
sistent with a very considerable degree cS' positive comfort and satisfaction. ■ And, 
accordingly, one whose bufterings as vwl < as merits were 'conspicuous, nasum us^ that in 
proportion *as the sufferings of Christ abounded In them, so' their consolation also 
abounded by Christ/ ' a Cor. i. £< It Is needless to olte, as indeed It would be endless 
even to refer to, the multitude of passages In both’ Testaments holding out^ in the strongett 
language, promises of blessiDg& even m this world, to the faithful servants of Goo, 1 
wmonTyre^toSr. Luke x^ll sp,^, andxTins. jv. < > • 

“ Upon the whole, setting aside instances of great and lasting bodily pam, eC minds 
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much misery presses upon human feelings ; for those who are 
conscious of a felicity of existence, would never hesitate to 
accept of a repetition of it. I have met with veiy few who 
would. 1 have heard Mr. Burke make use of a very ingenious 
and plausible argument on this subject ; “ Every man (said he,) 
would lead his life over again ; for, every man is willing to go 
on and take an addition to his life, which, as he grows older, 
he has no reason to think will be better, or even so good as 
what has preceded.” I imagine, however, the truth is, that 
there is a deceitful hope that the next part of life will be free 
from the pains, and anxieties, and sorrows, which we have 
.already felt. We are for wise purpo.ses “ Condemn’d to Hope's 
delusive mine,” as Johnson finely says ; and 1 may also quote 
the celebrated lines of Dryden, equally philosophical and 
poetical : . _ 

“When I consider life, Tis all a cheat, 

Yet foolM with hoj>e, men favour the deceit ; 


peculiarly oppressed by meluncholy, and of severe fempoial cabunities, from which cxtra> 
ordinary cases wc surely should not form our estimate of the geneinl tunour and 
comnlexion of life ; excluding these from the account, 1 tun convinced that as well the 
SFBCious constitution of thingb which Providence has ordained, as the declarations ot 
Scripture and theaettml evperiencc of individuals, authorise tbesinceieChnstian to hope 
that his humble and constant onduavoura to perform his duty, chequered os the best life is 
with many failings, will be crowned with a plater degree of present peace, serenity, and 
comforl, than he could reasonably permit himself to expect, If he measured his views and 
iudged of life from the opiuiua of Johnson, often and energetically expressed in the 
Memoirs of him, without any animadversion or censure by his ingenious Biogrnpher* If 
he himself, upon reviewing the subject, shall see the matter in Ihis light, he will, in au 
octavo edition, which is eagerly expected, make sudi additional remarks or coriections as 
he shall judge fit ; lest the impresnons which these discouraging passages may leave on 
the render's mind, should in any degree binder what otherwise iho whole spirit and uiicrgy 
of the work tends, and, I hope, ^successfully, to promote, >*pure mcA’ality and Hue 
religion.*' 

Tnouqh I have, in some degree, obviated any leflections against iiiy illustrious hleiiU’i 
dark vieirs of life, when considering, in (he course of tills Work, his '' Rambler ” and his 
'*Rasse]us,” 1 am obliged to hir. ^Churton fw complying with myreque.se of his per- 
mission to insert his IleinuricB, being conscious of the weight of what he judicloubly 
suggests 05 to the melancholy in niy own consUiution. His more plcaung views of life, 
1 hope', are just, yaleanit qumttnm nalere 

hlr. Cbuiton concludes his letter to me in these words : “ Onoc, and only onco, I luul 
the satisfaction of seeing your illustrious friend } and as 2 feel u particular regard fur all 
whom he distinguished with his esteem and fuendship, so 1 derive much pleusuie from 
reflecting that 1 once b^eld, though but transiently near our Colleue-gatc, one whose 
works ^1 for ever delight ond improve tlie world, who was a sincere and roalous 
son of the Church of SOgland, an honour to his cinmtxy, and an ornament to human 
nature,” , 

His letter was accompanied with a Resent from himself of his ".Sermons, at the 
Hampton Lecture," and irom his fricn^ Dr. Townson, the venerable Rector of Malpas 
in Chesbire, of his "Discourses on the Gospels,” togotlier with Uie. following extract m a 
letter from that excellent person, who is now gone to receive the leword of his labours ; 
"Mi. Boswell is not only veiy entertaining in his works, but they are so replate with 
moral and religious sentiments, without an instance, as iar as 1 know, of a contrary ten- 
dency, that 1 cannot help having a great esteem for him ; and if you think such a tnfie as 
n copy of the Discourses, ex doitff authorise would be acceptable to him, I should he 
happy to give him this small testimony of my regard.” 

Such spontaneous testimonies of approbation hum such men, without any personal 
acquaiDtanoe. with me, ore 'truly voluable and encouraging. ' 
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Tiiist on, and think to-morrow will tejniy; 

To-morrow’s falser than the former day ; 

Lies woise j and while it says wc shall be blest 
With some new joys, cats off what we possest. 

StraojTc cozenage I none would live past years again . 

Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remain j 
Ai]<l from the dregs of life think to receive, 

What the first spr^htly running could not give.”^ 

It was nbserved to Dr. Johnson, that it seemed strange that 
he, who has so often delighted his company by his lively and 
brilliant conversation, should say he was miserable. Johnson. 
“ Alas 1 it is all out.side ; 1 may be cracking my joke, and 
cursing the sun. S//», how I hale thy beams / ” I knew not 
well what to think of this declaration ; whether to hold it as a 
genuine picture of his mind,- or as the effect of his persuading 
himself contrary to fact, that the position which he had 
assumed as to human unhappiness, was true. We may apply 
to him a sentence in Mr. Grevillc’s “ Maxims, Characters, and 
Relleetions ; ” ® a book which is entitled to much more praise 
than it has received : “ Aristarchus is charming ; how full of 
knowledge, of sense, of sentiment You get him with difficulty 
to your supper j and after havir^ delighted every body and 
himself for a few hours, he is obliged to return home : — ^lie is 
finishing his treatise, to prove that unhappiness is the portion 
of man.” 

Oil .Sunday, June 13 , our philosopher ivas calm at breakfast 
There was something exceedingly pleasing in our leading a 
College life, without restraiirt, and with superiour elegance, in 
consequence of our living in the Master’s House, and having 
the company of ladies. Mrs. Keniiicot related, in his presence, 
a lively saying of Dr. Johnson’s to Mi.ss Hannah More, who 
had expressed a wonder that the poet who had written “ Parnr 
disc Lost,” should write such poor Sonnets : — “ Milton, Madam, 
was a genius that could cut a Colossus from a rock, but could 
not carve heads, upon cherry-stones.” ■ 

We talked of the casuistical question, “Whether it was 
allowable at any time to depart from Truth?” Johnson, 
“The general rule is, that Truth should never be violated, 
because it is of the utmost importance to .the: comfort of life, 
that we should have a full security by mutual faith} and occa- 

1 AuRbnuhsbe» Act IV. 5c. i. 

9 Yet there is no doubt that a, mfoi appear- very. gay companyi who Is sad at 
heart Hia merriment is like the soupd of drums and trumpets in a DAttle> to drown the 
groans of the wounded and dving* 

« Page 139 . 
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sional inconveniences should be willingly suffered, that we may 
preserve it. There must, however, be some exceptions. If. 
for instance, a murderer should ask you which way a man is 
gone, you may tell him what is not true, because you are under 
a previous obligation not to betray a man to a murderer.” 
Boswell. “Supposing the person who wrote Junius were 
asked whether he was the authour, might he deny it?" 
Johnson. “I don’t know what to say to this. If you were 
sure that he wrote Junius, would you, if he denied it, think as 
well of him afterwards ? Yet it may be urged, that what a man 
has no right to ask, you may refuse to communicate; and 
there is no other effectual mode of preserving a secret and an 
important secret, the discovery of which may be very hurtful 
to you, but a flat denial ; for if you are silent, or hesitate, or 
evade, it will be held equivalent to a confession. But stay, 
Sir, here is another case. Supposing the authour had told me 
confidentially that he had written Junius, and I were asked if 
he had, 1 should hold myself at liberty to deny it, as "being 
under a previous promise, express or implied, to conceal it, 
Now what I ought to do for the authour, may I not do for 
myself? But 1 deny the lawfulness of telling a lie to a sick 
man, for fear of alarming him. You have no business with 
consequences ; you are to tell the truth. Be-sides, you are not 
sure, what effect your telling him he is in danger may have 
It may bring his distemper to a crisis, and that may cure him. 
Of all lying, I have the greatest abhorrence of this, because I 
Oelieve it has been frequently practised on myself.” 

I cannot help thinking that there is much weight in the 
opinion of those who have held, that truth, as an eternal and 
immutable principle, ought, upon no account whatever, to be 
violated, from supposed previous or superiour obligations, of 
which every man being to judge for himself, there is great 
danger that we too often, from partial motives, persuade our* 
selves that they exist ; and probably, whatever extraordinary 
instances may sometimes occur, where some evil may be pre- 
vented by violating this noble principle, it would be found that 
human happiness would, upon the whole, be more perfect, were 
Truth universally preserved. 

In the notes to the “ Dunciad," we find the following versos, 
addressed to Pope : * 

“ While malice. Pope, denies thy page 
Its, own'oele^tial fire'; ' 

t The annotator calls them *' amiable verses." 
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While criticks, and while bards in rage, 
Admiring, vran’t admire ! 

Wliile wayward pens thy worth assail, 

And envious tongues decry ; 

These times, though many a friend bewail. 
These times bewail not I. 

But when the world’s loud praise is thine, 
And spieen no more shall blame ; 

When with thy Homer thou shalt shine 
In one establish'd fame I 

When none shall rail, and every lay 
Devote a wreath to thee ; 

That day (for come it will) that day 
Shalt I lament to see." 


It is surely not a little remarkable, that they should appear 
without a najne. Miss Seward, knowing Dr. Johnson’s almost 
universal and minute literary information, signified a desire that 
I should ask him who was the authour. He was prompt with 
his answer ; — “ Why, Sir, they were written by one Lewis, who 
was eitlier under-master or an usher of Westminster-school, 
and published a Miscellany, in which “Grongor Hill” first 
came out.” * Johnson praised them highly, and repeated them 


1 fT^ewu's Veraea addresaed to^Popo, <a8 Mr. Bindley auggestB to me,) were first 
published in a collection of Ftecea in verae and prose on occasion of '* the Duncidd,'* 8vd. 
i?3s. They are there called an ICpi^em.-*" Grongar Hill,*' the same gentleman 
ooservea, was first printed in Sava^*a AliacellAnies, as an OHty (it is singular that John- 
son should not have recollected this,) and was ftj^rinUd in tue same year, (1796,) in 
Lewis's Miscellany, in the fonri it now bears. 

In that Miscellany, (as the Reverend Mr., Blakoway obs^ves to mo,) the beautiful 
poem, * Away, let nought to love di»leaaing,' &c. (reprinted in Percy's Rbliquks, 
vol. i. h. iii, No. 14,) fitst appeared.*' It U there said to be a translation fiom the ancient 
Britiflh. 

T^ewis was authour of ** Philip of Macedon,** a tragedy, published in^ 17271 end 
dedicated to Pope ; and in 1730, he published a second volume of mlscellaneoas 
poems. 

As X>r. Johnson aetiled in London not king after the Verses addressed to Pope first 
appeared, he ptobably then obtained some information concerning their authour, David 
Lewis, whom be has described as an Usher of Westminster-acEool : yet the Dean of 


—A late writer (*' Environs of London,** iv. 271,) supposed that the following in- 
scription in the church -yard of the Church of Low Leyton in Essex, was Intended to 
commemorate this poet : 

Sacred to the memory of David Lewis, Eaq. who died the 8th Day of April, 1760, 
aged 77 years i a great favoarite of the Muses, as his many excellent pieces In poetry 
suiliuientiy testify. 

Inspired verse may on this marble live, 

But can no honour to thy ashes give." 

. . * . Also Mary, the wife of. the abo^nameil David Lev^lsi fourth daughter of 
Hewdigate Owsley, Esq^ who departed this life the loth of October, 1774, aged go 
years. ' 

But it appears to me inipruhable that this monument was erected for the authour of the 
Verses to Pope, and of the Tragedy already mentioned ; the language both of the dedi- 
cation prefixed to that piece, and of the dedication addressed to the nhirl of Shaftesbury, 
and prefixed to the Miscellanies, 1730. denoting a person 'who moved in a lower sphere 
than this Essex 'Squire seems to have done-^hl.] ; ' , , 
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with a noble animation. In the twelfth line, instead of “ one 
establish’d fame,” he repeated “one unclouded fame,” which 
he thought was the reading in former editions : but I believe 
was a Hash of his own genius. It is much more poetical than 
the other. 

On Monday, June 14, and Tuesday, 15, Dr. Johnson and 
I dined, on one of them, I forget which, with Mr. Mickle, 
tran.slator of the “ Lusiad,” at Wheatley, a very pretty country 
place a few miles from Oxford ; and on the other with Dr. 
iVetherell, Master of University-College. From Dr. Wetherell’s 
he went to visit Mr. Sackville Parker, the bookseller ; and when 
he returned to us, gave the following account of his visit, saying, 
“ I have been to see my old friend, .Sack. Parker ; 1 find he 
has married his maid j he has done right. .She had lived with 
him many years in great confidence, and they had mingled 
minds ; I do not think he could have found any wife that 
would have made him so happy. The woman was very atten- 
tive and civil to me ; she pressed me to fix a day for dining 
with them, and to say what I liked, and she would be sure to 
get.itforme. Poor Sack! He is very ill, indeed.' We parted 
as never to meet again. It has quite broke me down.” This 
pathetick narrative was strangely diversified with the grave and 
earnest defence of a man’s having married his maid. I could 
not but feel it as in some degree ludicrous. 

In the morning of Tuesday, June 15,' while we sat at Dr.’ 
Adams’s, we talked of a printed letter from the reverend Herbert 
Croft, to a yomrg gentleman who had been his pupil, in which 
he advised him to read to tlie end of whatever books he should 
begin to road. Johnson. “This is surely a strange advice; 
you may as well resolve that wlmtever men you happen to get 
acquainted with, you are to keep to them for life. ■ A book may 
be good for nothing ; or there may be only one thing in it 
worth knowing ; are we to read it all through ? These 'Voyages, 
(pointing to the three large volumes of ! Voyages to the South 
Sea,’ which were just come out) zoZ/t? will read them through ? 
A man had better work his way before the mast, thair read them 
through ; they will be eaten by rats and mice, before they are 
read tlirough. There can be little entertainment in such books j 
one set of Savages is like another.” Boswell. “ I do not think 
the people of Otaheitd can be reckoned Savages.” Johnson. 
“ Don’t cant in defence of Savages.” Boswell. “ They have 
the art of navigation." Johnson. “A dog. or a cat can swim.” 

r [H« died at Oxford In hU 89th year, Dec. ro, iti/..— M.J 
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Boswkll. “They carve very ingeniously.” Johnson. “A 
r.nt can scratch, and a child with a nail can scratch.” I per 
ccived this was none of the mollia tempora fandi', so desisted. 

Upon his mentioning that when he came to College he wrote 
his first exercise twice over, but never did so afterwards ; Miss 
Adams. “I suppose, Sir, you could not make them better?” 
Johnson. “ Yesi, Madam, to be sure I could make them better. 
Thought is better than no thought.” Miss Adams. “Do you 
think, Sir, you could malte)’our Ramblers better?” Johnson. 
“Certainly I could.” Boswi-li. “I’ll lay a bet, Sir, you 
cannot.” Johnson. “But I will. Sir, if I choose. I shall 
make the best of them you shall pick out, better.” — Boswet.i.. 
“But you may add to them. I will not allow of that.” 
JoHN.soN. “Nay, Sir, there are three ways of making them 
better \ — putting out, — adding, — or correcting.” 

During our visit at Oxford, the following conversation passed 
between him and me on the subject of my trying my fortune at 
the English bar. Having a.sked, whether a very extensive 
acquaintance in London, which was very valuable, and of great 
advantage to a man at large, might not be prejudicial to a 
lawyer, by preventing him from giving sufficient attention to his 
business? — ^Johnson. “Sir, you will attend to business, as 
business lays hold of you. When not actually employed, you 
may see your friends as much as you do now. You may dine 
at a Club every day, and sup with one of the members every 
night j and you may be as much at puhlick places as one who 
has seen them all would wish to be. Hut you must take care 
to attend constantly in Westminster Hall ; both to mind your 
business, as it is almost all learnt there, (for nobody reads now,) 
and to shew that you want to have business. And you mast 
not be too often seen at publick place.s, that competitors may 
not have it to say, ‘He is ahvays at the Playhouse or at 
Ranclagh, and never to be found at his chambers.’ And, Sir, 
there must be a kind of solemnity in the mamier of a pro- 
fessional man. I have nothing particular to say to you on the 
subject. All this I should say to any one ; I should have said 
it to Lord Thurlow twenty years ago.” 

'run: Profession may probably think this representation of 
what is required in a Barrister who would hope for success, to 
be much too indulgent; but certain it is, that as 

“The wits of Charle.-; foimd easier ways to fame,” 
some of the lawyers of this age who have risen high, have by no 
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means thought it absolutely necessary to submit to that long 
and painful course of study which a Plowden, a Coke, and a 
Hale, considered as requisite. My respected friend, Mr. 
Langton, has shewn me in the hand-writing of his grandfather, 
a curious account of a conversation which he had with Lord 
Chief Justice Hale, in which that great man tells him, "That 
for two years after he came to the inn of court, he studied 
sixteen hours a day j however, (his Lordship added,) that by 
this intense application he almost brought himself to his grave, 
though he were of a very strong constitution, and after reduced 
himself to eight hours ; but that he would not advise any body 
to so much ; that he thought six hours a day, with attention and 
constancy, was sufficient j that a man must use his body as he 
would his horse, and his stomach j not tire him at once, but 
rise with an appetite.” 

On Wedne.sday, June 19, Dr. Johnson and I returned to 
London j he was not well to-day, and said very little, employing 
himself chiefly in reading Euripides. He expressed some dis- 
pleasure at me, for not observing sufficiently the various objects 
upon the road. “ If I had your eyes, Sir, (said he,) I should 
count the passengers.” It was wonderful how accurate his 
observations of visual objects were, notwithstanding his imper- 
fect eyesight, owing to a habit of attention. — ^That he was much 
satisfied Avith the respect paid to him at Dr. Adams’s is thus 
attested by himself: “I returned last night from Oxford, after 
a fortnight’s abode with Dr. Adams, who treated me as well as 
I could expect or wish j and he that contents a sick man, a man 
whom it is impossible to plea.se, has surely done his part well.”^ 

After his return to London from this excursion, I saw him 
frequently, but have few memorandums ; I shall therefore here 
insert some particulars which I collected at various times. 

The Reverend Mr. Astle, of Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, 
brother to the learned and ingenious Thomas Astle, Esq. was 
from his early years known- to Dr. Johnson, who obligingly 
advised him as to his studies, and recommended to him the 
following books, of which a list which he has been pleased to 
communicate, lies before me in Johnson’s own handwriting 
Unwersal History («»«««/.) — RolUtis Ancient History , — 
Fuffendorf's Introduction to History , — Fertofs History oj 
Knights of Malta . — Vertois Revolution of Portugal , — Verto£s 
Revolution of Sweden, — Cartds History of England. — Present 
State of England. — Geographical Grammar. — Prideaux's Com- 

1 Letters to ISrs- Thrale/' VoL II. p. 37a. 
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nection, — Nehon's Feasi; and Fasfs. — Duty of Man . — Genth- 
man's Religion. — Clanndon's Iliitory . — fFat/s’s Jmprovemefit 
of the Mind . — IVatts's Digiek. — Nature Displayed. — Lowtlis 
English Grammar. — Blackwell on the Classicks. — Sherlock’s 
Sermons. — Burnel's Life of Hale. — Dupin' s History of the 
Church. — Shuckford's Connections. — Law’s Serious Call . — 
IValion’s Complete Angler. — Sandys's Travels. — Sprafs History 
of the Royal Society. — EnglantPs Gazetteer. — Goldsmith’s Roman 
History. — Some Commentaries on the Bihk. 

it having been mentioned to Dr, Johnson that a gentleman 
who had a son whom he imagined to have an extreme degree 
of timidity, resolved to send him to a publick school, that he 
might acquire confidence; “Sir, (said Johnson,) this is a pre- 
posterous expedient for removing his infirmity; such a dis- 
position should be cultivated in the shade. Placing him at a 
publick school is forcing an owl upon day.” 

Speaking of a gentleman whose house was much frequented 
by low company ; “ Rags, Sir, (said he,) will always make their 
appearance where they have a right to do it.” 

Of the same gentleman’s mode of living, he said, “ Sir, the 
servants, instead of doing what they are bid, stand round the 
table in idle clusters, gaping upon the guests ; and seem as unfit 
to attend a company, as to steer a man of war.” 

A dull country magistrate gave Johnson a long, tedious 
account of his exercising his criminal jurisdiction, the result of 
which was his having sentenced four convicts to transportation. 
Johnson, in an agony of impatience to get rid of such a com- 
panion, exclaimed, “ I heartily wish. Sir, that I were a fifth." 

Johnson was present when a tragedy was read, in which 
there occurred this line ; 

“Who rules o’er freemen should himself be free.” 

The company having admired it much, “ I cannot agree with 
you (said Johnson 1) It might as well be said, 

“ Who drives fat oxen should himself be fnt.” 

He was pleased with the kindness of Mr. Cator, who was joined 
with him in Mr. Thrale’s important trust, and thus describes 
him — “There is much good in his character, and much use- 
fulness in his knowledge.” He found a cordial solace at that 
gentleman’s seat at Beckenham, in Kent, which is indeed one 
of the finest places at whicli I ever was a guest ; and where I 
find more and more a hospitable welcome. 

1 " l.ette» to Mrs. Tbiale," Vol. It. p. 984. 
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Johnson seldom encouraged general censure of any pro- 
fession ; but he was willing to allow a due share of merit to 
the various departments necessary in civilised life. In a 
splenetick, snrcastical, or jocular fi-amc of mind, however, he 
would sometimes utter a pointed saying of that nature. One 
instance has been mentioned,^ where he gave a sudden satirical 
stroke to the character of an attorney. The too indiscriminate 
admission to that employment, which requires both abilities 
and integrity, has given rise to injurious reflections, which are 
totally inapplicable to many very respectable men who exercise 
it with reputation and honour. 

Johnson having argued for some time with a pertinacious 
gentleman ; his opponent, who had talked in a very puzzliirg 
manner, happened to say, ‘‘I don’t understand you. Sir;” upon 
which Johnson observed, “Sir, 1 have found you an argument; 
but I am not obliged to find you an understanding.” 

Talking to me of Horry Walpole, (as Horace, now Earl of 
Orford, was often called,) John.son allowed that he got together 
a great many curioas little things, and told them in an elegant 
manner. Mr. Walpole thought Johnson a more amiable 
character after reading his letters to Mrs. Thrale : but never 
was one of the true admirers of th.at great tnan.* We may 
suppose a prejudice conceived, if he ever heard Johnson’s 
account to Sir George Staunton, that when he made the 
speeches in parliament for the Gentleman’s Magazine, “he 
always took care to put Sir Robert Walpole in the wrong, and 
to say every thing he could against the electorate of Planover.” 
The celebrated Heroick Epistle, in which Johnson is sotyriciilly 
introduced, has been ascribed both to Mr. Walpole and Mr. 
Mason. One day at Mr. Courtenay’s, when a gentleman ex- 
pressed his opinion that there was more energy in that poem 
than could be expected from Mr. Walpole ; Mr, AVarton, the 
late Laurcat, observed, “ It may have been written, by Walpole, 
and buckriun’d\iy Mason.”® 

He disapproved of Lord Hailes, for having modernised the 
language of the ever-raemorable John Hales of Eton, in an 
edition which his Lordship publisVied of that writer’s works. 
“ An authour’s language, Sir, (said he,) is a choracteristical part 
of his composition, and is also chavacteristical of the age in 
which be writes. Besides, Sir, when the language is changed 

1 See Vol. i. p. 393. 

2 [In bin PcAthumous Works, he has spoken of Johnson {n the most contemptuous 
oiantierj— M,] 

3 [It is now (1804) tliat the ** Heroick Bpisile was Avritten by Mnson.— 
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we are not sure that tlie sense is the same. No, .Sir : I aiu 
sorry Lord Hailes has done this.” 

Here it may be observed, that his frequent use of the 
e.xprcssioii, iWy, Sir, was not always to intimate eontradielion ; 
for he would say so when he was aboht to enforce an 
affirmative proposition which had not been denied, as in the 
instance last mentioned. 1 used to consider it as a kind of 
Hag of defiance ; as if be had said, “ Any argument you may 
offer against this, is not just. No, Sir, it is not.” It was like 
Falstaffs “ I deny your Major.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds having said that he took the altitude of 
a man’s taste by his stories and his wit, and of his under- 
standing by the remarks which he repeated ; being always sure 
that he must be a weak man, who quotes common things with 
an emphasis as if they were oracles ; — Johnson agreed with 
him; and Sir Joshua having also observed that the real 
character of a man was found out by his amusements, — 
Johnson added, “Yes, Sir; no man is a hypocrite in his 
pleasures.” 

I have mentioned Johnson’s general aversion to a pun. He 
once, however, endured one of mine. VVhen we were talking of 
a numerous company in which he had distinguished himselt 
highly, I said, “Sir, you were a Con surrounded by smelts. Is 
not this enough for you? at a time top when you were not 
fishing for a compliment ? ” He laughed at this with a com- 
placent approbation. Old Mr. Sheridan observed, upon my 
mentioning it to him, “He liked your compliment so well, he 
wa.s willing to take it with fiun sauce.” For my own part I 
think no innocent species of wit or pleasantry should be sup- 
pressed: and that a good pun may be admitted among the 
smaller excellencies of lively conversation. 

Had Johnson treated at large jDe Claris Oratoribus, he might 
have given us an admirable work. When the Duke of Bedford 
attacked the ministry as veliemently as he could, for having 
taken upon them to extend the time for the importation of 
corn, Lord Chatham, in his first speech in the House of 
Lords, boldly, avowed himself to be an adviser of that 
measure. “My colleagues, (said he,) as I was confined by 
indisposition, did me the signal honour of coming to the bed- 
side of a sick man, to ask his opinion. But, had they not 
thus condescended, 1 should have taken up my bed and walked, 
in order to have delivered that opinion at the Council-Board,’’ 
Mr. Langtou, who was present, mentioned this to Johnson, 
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who observed, “ Now, Sir, we see that he took these words as 
he found them ; without considering, that though the expression 
in Scripture, take u/i thy bed and walk, strictly suited the in- 
stance of the sick man restored to health and strength, who 
would of course be supposed to carry his bed with him, it 
could not be proper in the case of a man who was lying in a 
state of feebleness, and w’ho certainly would not add to the 
dilliculty of moving at all, that of carrying his bed.” 

When I pointed out to him in the news-paper one of Mr. 
Grattan’.s animated and glowing speeches, in favour of the 
freedom of Ireland, in which this expre.ssion occurred (I know 
not if accurately talcen) ; “ We will persevere, till there is not 
one link of the English chain left to clank upon the rags of 
the meanest beggar in Ireland j” — “Nay, Sir, (said Johnson,) 
don’t you perceive that one link cannot clank ? ” 

Mrs. Thrale has published,' as Johnson’s, a kind of parody 
or counterpart of a fine poetical passage in one of Mr. Burke’s 
speeches on American I'axation. It is vigorously but some- 
what coarsely executed j and I am inclined to suppose, is not 
quite correctly exhibited. I hope he did not use the words 
“ vile agents ” for the Americans in the House of Parliament ; 
and if he did so, in an extempore effusion, I wish the lady had 
not committed it to writing. 

Mr. Burke uniformly shewed Johnson the greatest respect , 
and when Mr. Townshend, now Lord Sydney, at a period when 
he was conspicuous in opposition, threw out some reflection in 
parliament upon the grant of a pension to a man of such 
political principles as Johnson; Mr. Burke, though then of 
the same pai-ty with Mr. Towrnshend, stood warmly forth in 
defence of his friend, to whom, he justly observed, the pension 
was granted solely on account of his eminent literary merit. I 
am well assured, tiiat Mr. Townshend’s attack upon Johnson 
was the occa.sion of his " hitching in a rhyme for, that in the 
original copy of Goldsmith’s character of Mr. Burke, in his 
“Retaliation,” another person's name stood in the couplet 
where Mr. Townshend is now introduced : ■ 

VTliough fraught with all learning, kept straining his throat, 

To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vole.” 

It may be worth remarking, among the minutiae of my 
collection, that Johnson was once drawn to serve in tire 
militia, the Trained Bands of the City of London, and that 

1 “Anecdotes,” p. 43. 
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Mr. Rackstrow, of the MuNeum in Fleet-street, was hi.s 
Colonel. It may be believed he did not serve in per.son ; but 
the idea, with all its circumstances, is certainly laughable. He 
upon that occasion provided himself with a mu.sket, and nith 
a sword and belt, which 1 have seen hanging in his closet. 

He was very constant to those whom he once employed, if 
they gave him no reason to be displeased. When somebody 
talked of being imposed on in the purchase of tea and sugar, 
and such articles : “ That will not be the case, (said he,) if you 
go to a stately shop, as I always do. In such a shop it is not 
worth their while to take a petty advantage.” 

An authour of most anxious and restless vanity being 
mentioned, “ Sir, (said he,) there is not a young sapling ujjon 
Parnassus more severely blown about by every wind of criticism 
tlian that poor fellow.” 

The difference, he observed, between a well-bred and an ill- 
bred man is this : “ One immediately attracts your lilting, the 
other your aversion. You love the one till you find reason to 
hate him ; you hate the other till you find reason to love him." 

The wife of one of hi.s acquaintance had fraudulently made a 
purse for herself out of her husband’s fortune. Feeling a 
proper compunction in her last moments, she confessed how 
much she had secreted j but before she could tell where it was 
placed, she wa.s seized with a convulsive fit and expired. Her 
husband said, he was more hurt by her want of confidence in 
him, than by the loss of his money. '* I told him, (said J ohnson, ) 
that he should console himself ; for perhaps the money might 
be pound, and he was sure that his wife was gone." 

A foppish physician once reminded Johnson of his having 
been in company with him oh a former occasion, “ I do not 
remember it, Sir.” The physician still insisted ; adding that he 
that day wore so fine a coat that it must have attracted his 
notice. “ Sir, (said Johnson,) had you been dipt in Pactolus, 
I should not have noticed you.” 

He seemed to take a pleasure in speaking in his own style j 
for when he had carelessly missed it, he would repeat the 
thought translated ihto it. Talking of the Comedy of " The 
Rehearsal,” he said, “ It has not wit enough to keepi it sweet." 
This was easy he therefore caught ■ himself, and pronouilced 
a more round sentence j “ It has not vitality enough to preserve 
it from putrefaction.” 

He censured a writer of entertaining Travels for’ assuming a 
feigned character, saying, (in his sense of the word^) “ He 
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carries out one lye ; we know not how many he brings back.” 
At another time, talking of the same person, he observed, “ Sir, 
your assent to a man whom you have never known to falsify, 
is a debt: but after you have known a man to falsify, your 
assent to him then is a favour.” 

Though he had no taste for painting, he admired much the 
manner in which Sir Joshua Reynolds treated of his art, in his 
“ Discourses to the Royal Academy." lie observed one day 
of a passage in them, “ I think I might as well have said this 
myself : ” and once when Mr. I.angton was sitting by him, he 
read one of them very eagerly, and expressed himself thus ; 
“ Very well. Master Reynolds ; very well, indeed. But it will 
not be understood.” 

When I observed to him that Painting was so far inferionr to 
Poetry, that the story or even emblem which it communicates 
must Ire previously known, and mentitmed as a natural and 
laughable instance of this, that a little Miss on seeing a picture 
of Justice with the scales, had exclaimed to me, "See, there’s 
a woman selling sweetmeats;” he said, "Painting, Sir, can 
illustrate, but cannot infortn.” 

No man was more ready to make an apology when he had 
censured unjustly, than Johnson, When a proof-sheet of one 
of his works was brought to him, he found fault with the mode 
in which a part of it was arrangetl, refused to read it, and in a 
passion desired that the compositor^ might be sent to him. 
The compositor was Mr. Manning, a decent sensible man, who 
had composed about one half of his “ Dictionary,” when in Mr. 
Slrahan’s printing-house j and a great part of his “ Lives of the 
Poets,” when in that of Mr. Nichols ; and who (in his seventy- 
seventh year) when in Mr. Baldwin’s printing-house, composed 
a part of the first edition of this work concerning him. Piy 
producing the manuscript, he at once satisfied Dr, Johnson 
that he was not to blame. Upon which Johnson candidly and 
earne.stly said to him, " Mr. Compositor, I a.sk your pardon ; 
Mr, Compositor, I ask your pardon, again and again.” 

His generous humanity to the miserable was almost beyond 
^ e.mmple. The following instance is well attested : Coming 
' home late one night, he found a poor woman lying in the street, 
so much exhausted that she could not walk ; he took her upon 
his back, and carried her to his house, where he , discovered that 
she wa.s one of those wretched females who had fallen into the 

1 Compositor in the Printing-house mc-ns, the person who adjusts the types in the 
order in which th^ are to stand fur printing ; und arranges what is c^Uod tltu yh/w, frurn 
which an impression is taken. 
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lowest state of vice, poverty, and disease. Instead of harshly 
upbraiding her, he had her taken care of with all tenderness for 
a long time, at a considerable expence, till she was restored 
to health, and endeavoured to put her into a virtuous way of 
living. 1 

IJc thought Mr. Caleb Whitefoord singularly happy in hitting 
on the signature of Papyrius Cursor, to his ingenious and 
diverting cross readings of the uew-s-papers ; it being a real 
name of an ancient Roman, and clearly expressive of the thing 
done in this lively conceit. 

He once in his life was known to have uttered what is called 
a bull \ Sir Joshua Reynolds, when they were riding together 
in Devonshire, complained that he had a very bad horse, for 
that even when going down hill he moved slowly step by step. 
“Ay (said Johnson,) and when \&gpes up hill, he stands still." 

He had a great aversion to gesticulating in company. He 
called once to a gentleman who offended him in that point, 
“ Don’t attitudenise." And when another gentleman thought 
he was giving additional force to what he uttered, by expressive 
movements of his hands, Johnson fairly seized them, and held 
them down. 

An authour of considerable eminence having engrossed a 
good share of the conversation in the company of Johnson, and 
having said nothing but what was trifling and insignificant; 
Johnson when he was gone, observed to us, “ It is wonderful 
what a difference there sometimes is between a man’s powers 
of writing and of talking. ******* writes with great spirit, 
but is a poor talker; had he held his longue, we might hav.e 
supposed him to have been restrained by modesty ; but he has 
spoken a great deal to-day ; and you have heard what stuff it 
was.’’ 

A gentleman having said that a congb d'elirs has not^ perhaps, 
the force of a command, but may be considered only as a strong 
recommendation; — “.Sir, (replied Johnson, who overheard 
him,) it is such a recommentiition, as if I should throw you 
out of a two pair of stairs window, and recommend to ,you to 
fall soft.” ® 

Mr. Steevens, who passed many a social hour with him 
dunng' their long acquaintance, which commenced when they 


' 1 The circumstance therefore alluded to in Mr. Courtenay^a Poetical Character ” of 
him is strictly true. , My informer was Mrs. Desmoulins, who lived many yasrs in Dr* 
Johnson's house. . 

^ This has been printed in other publication^ **iall io the\groeHH^> But -JohnSOT 
himself gave me the true exmesslon which be had, i)sed as above ; meaning that the 
recommendation as lUUe choice in the one case as toe other. 
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both lived in the Temple, has preserved a good number of 
particulars concerning him, most of which are to be found in 
the department of Apophthegms, &c. in the Collection of 
“Johnson’s Works.” But he has been pleased to favour me 
with the following, which are original : 

“ One evening, previous to the trial of Baretti, a consultation 
of his friends was held at the house of Mr. Co.x, the solicitor, 
in Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Among others 
present were, Mr. Burke and Dr. Johnson, who differed in 
sentiments concerning the tendency of some part of the defence 
the prisoner was to make. When the meeting was over, Mr. 
Steevens observed, that the question between him and his 
friend had been agitated with rather too much warmth. ‘ It 
may be so, Sir, (replied the Doctor,) for Burke and I should 
have been of one opinion, if rve had had no audience.’ ” 

“Dr. Johnson once assumed a character in which perhaps 
even Mr. Boswell never saw him. His curiosity having been 
excited by the praises bestowed on the celebrated Torrd’s fire- 
works at Marybone-Gardens, he desired Mr. Steevens to 
accompany him thither. The evening had proved showery ; 
and soon after the few people present were assembled, publick 
notice was given, that the conductors to the wheels, suns, stars, 
&C. ware so thoroughly water-soaked, that it was impossible 
any part of the exhibition should be made. ‘ This is a mere 
excuse, (says the Doctor,) to save tlieir crackers for a more 
profitable company. Let us both hold up our stickst and threaten 
to break those coloured lamps that surround the Orchestra, and 
we shall soon have ourwishes gratified. The core of the fire-works 
cannot be injured ; let the different pieces be touched in their 
respective centers •, and they will do their offices as well as ever.’ 
— Some young men who overheard him, immediately began the 
violence he had recommended, and an attempt was speedily 
made to fire some of the wheels which appeared to have received 
the smallest damage j but to little purpose were they lighted, 
for most of them completely failed. — The authour of ‘ The 
Rambler,’ however, may be considered on this occasion, as the 
ringleader of a successful riot, though not as a skilful pyro- 
tad^ist.’’ 

“ It has been supposed that Dr. Johnson, so far as fashion 
was concerned, was qareless of bis appearance in publick, But 
this is not altogether’ true, as the following slight instance,, may 
show: — Goldsmith’s last Comedy was to be represented during 
some court-mourning; and Mr. .Steevens appointed to call on 
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Dr. Johnson, and carry him to the tavern where he was to dine 
with others of the Poet’s friends. The Doctor was ready 
dressed, but in coloured deaths ; yet being told that he would 
find every one else in black, received the intelligence with a 
profusion of thanks, hastened to change his attire, all the while 
repeating his gratitude for the information that had saved him 
from an appearance so improper in the front row of a front box. 
‘I would not (added he,) for ten pounds, have seemed so 
retrograde to any general observance.’ ” 

“ He would sometimes found his dislikes on very slender 
circumstances., Happening one day to mention Mr. Flexman, 
a Dissenting Minister, with some compliment to his exact 
memory in chronological matters ; the Doctor replied, ‘ Let me 
hear no more of him. Sir. That is the fellow who made the 
Index to my Ramblers, and set down the name of Milton thus ; 
Milton, Mr. John.’” 

Mr. Steevens add.s this testimony ; “ It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, for Johnson, that his particularities and frailties can be 
more distinctly traced than his good and amiable exertions. 
Could the many bounties he studiously concealed, the many 
acts of humanity he performed in private, be displayed with 
equal circumstantiality,, his defects would be so far lost in the 
blaze of his virtue.s, that the latter only would be regarded.” 

Though from my very high admiration of Johnson, I have 
wondered that he was not courted by all the great and all the 
eminent persons of his time, it ought fairly, to be considered, 
that no man of humble birth, who lived entirely by literature, 
in short no authour by profession, ever rose in this country into 
that personal notice which he did. In the course of this work 
a numerous variety of names has been mentioned, to which 
many might be added. I cannot omit Lord and Lady Lucan, 
at whose house he often enjoyed all that an elegant table and 
the best company can contribute to happiness ; he found hos- 
pitality. united with extraordinary accomplishments, and em- 
bellished with charms of which no man could be insensible. 

On Tuesday, June 22, I dined with him at The Literary 
Club, the last time of his being in that respectable sociesly. 
The other members present were the Bishop of St. .^aph, 
Lord Eliot, Lord Palmerston, Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Malone. 
He looked ill j but had such a manly fortitude, that he did not 
trouble the company with mel^choly complaints. They all 
shewed evident marlu of land concern about hirh, with which 
II — s * 
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he was much pleased, and he exerted himself to be as enter- 
taining as his indisposition allowed him. 

The anxiety of his friends to preserve so estimable a life, as 
long as human means might be supposed to have influence, 
made them plan for him a retreat from the severity of a British 
winter, to the mild climate of Italy. This scheme was at last 
brought to a serious resolution at General Paoli's, where i had 
often talked of it. One essential matter, however, 1 understood 
was necessary to be previously settled, which was obtaining 
such an addition to his income, as would be sufficient to enable 
him to defray the expence in a manner becoming the first 
literary charactei of a great nation, and, independent of all his 
other merits, the Authour of The Dictionary of the English 
Language. The person to whom I above all others thought I 
should apply to negociate this business, was the Lord Chan- 
cellor,' because I knew that he highly valued Johnson, and 
that Johnson highly valued his Lordship ; so that it was no 
degradation of my illustrious friend to solicit for him the favour 
of such a man. I have mentioned what Johnson said of him 
to me when he was at the bar ; and after his Lordship was 
advanced to the seals, he said of him, “ I would prepare myself 
for no man in England but Lord Thurlow. When I am to 
meet with him, I should wish to know a day before.” How he 
would have prepared himself, I cannot conjecture. Would he 
have selected certain topicks, and considered them in every 
view, so as to be in readiness to argue them at all points ? and 
what may we suppose those topicks to have been? I once 
started the curious enquiry to the great man who was the subject 
of this compliment : he smiled, but did not pursue it. 

I finst consulted with Sir Joshua Reynolds, who perfectly 
coincided in opinion with me j and I therefore, though person- 
ally very little known to his Lordship, wrote to him,® slating the 
case, and requesting his good offices for Dr. Johnson. I men- 
tioned that I was obliged to set out for Scotland early in the 
following week, so that if his Lordship should have any com- 
mands for me as to this pious negociation, he would be pleased 
to send them before that time j otherwise Sir Joshua Reynolds 
would give all attention to it. 

This application was made not only without any suggestion 

^ [Edward Lord Thurlow, who waa devested of the great seal a aocoiid litne, In 1793, 
and died Sept* X2i x8o6| In the beventy^Hrst year of his age.— M.] ' 

3 It is stnu^ that Sir John Hawkins should have related that the application was 
madc^Sir Joshua Reynolds, when could so easily havo been Informed of the truth by 
enquiring of Sir Joshua. Sir John’s careleiisness to ascertain facte is very remarkable. 
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on the part of Johnson himself, but was utterly unknown to him, 
nor had he the smallest suspicion of it. Any insinuations, 
therefore, which since his death have been thrown out, as if he had 
stooped to ask what was superfluous, are without any foundation. 
But, had he asked it, it would not have been superfluous ; for 
though the money he had saved proved to be more than 
his friends imagined, or I believe thfin he himself, in his care- 
lessness concerning worldly matters, knew it to be, had he 
travelled upon the Continent, an augmentation of his income 
would by no means have been unnecessary. 

On Wednesday, June 23 , 1 visited him in the morning, after 
having been present at the shocking sight of fifteen men 
executed before Newgate, I said to him, I was sure that human 
life was not machinery, that is to say, a chain of fatality planned 
and. directed by the Supreme Being, as it had in it so much 
wickedness and misery, so many instances of both, as that by 
which my mind was now clouded. 

Were it machinery, it would be better than it is in these 
respects, though less noble, as not being a system of moral 
government. He agreed with me now, as he always did, upon 
the great question of the liberty of the human will, which has 
been in all ages perplexed wi& so much sophistry, “ But, Sir, 
as to the doctrine of Necessity, no man believes it. If a man 
should give me arguments that I do not see, though I could 
not answer them, should I believe that I do not see ? ” It will 
be, observed, that Johnson at all times made the just distinction 
between doctrines contrary to reason, and doctrines aiove reason. 

Talking of the religious discipline proper for unhappy con- 
victs, he said, “ Sir, one of our regular clergy will probably not 
impress their minds sufficiently : they should be attended by a 
Methodist preacher j ^ or a Popish priest." Let me however 
observe, in justice to the Reverend Mr. Vilette, who has been 
Ordinary of Newgate for no less than eighteen years, in the 
course of which he has attended many hundreds of wretched 
criminals, that his earnest and humane exhortations have been 
very effectual. His extraordinary diligence . is highly praise- 
worthy, and merits a distinguished reward.^ 

On Thursday, June 24, I dined with him at Mr. Billy's, 
where were the Rev. Mr. (now. Dr.) Knox; master of Tunbridge 

1 A friend of mine hftOTcned to be passing a conp-egyUhn in the environs of 
London, when a •Methoalst preacher quotecT this pos^e witn 
s I truat that XHijt City op London, . now happilv in pnison with Tiiq Couinr, will 
have the Justice and eeneroaity to obtain preferment for tbis Reveredd Gentleman, now a 
wqrthy old servant of that inagnificeDt Corporatiom 
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school, Mr. Smith, Vicar of Southill, Dr. Beattie, Mr. Pinker- 
ton, authour of various literary performances, and the Rev. Dr. 
Mayo. At my desire old Mr. Sheridan was invited, as I was 
earnest to have Johnson and him brought together again by 
chance, that a reconciliation might be effected. Mr. Sheridan 
happened to come early, and having learnt that Dr. Johnson 
was to be there, went away ; so I found, with sincere regret, that 
my friendly intentions were hopeless. I recollect nothing that 
passed this day, except Johnson’s quickness, who, when Dr. 
Beattie observed, as something remarkable which had happened 
to him, that he had chanced to see both No. i, and No. looo, 
of the hackney-coaches, the first and the last j “ Why, Sir, (said 
Johnson,) there is an equal chance for one’s seeing those two 
numbers as any other two.” He was clearly right; yet the 
seeing of the two extremes, each of which is in .some degree 
more conspicuous than the rest, could not but strike one in 
a stronger manner than the sight of any other two numbers. — 
Though I have neglected to preserve his conversation, it was 
perhaps at this interview that Dr. Knox formed the notion of it 
which he has exhibited in his “ Wnter Evenings.” 

On Friday, June 25, I dined with him at General Paoli’s, 
where, he says in one of his letters to Mrs. Thrale, " I love to 
dine.” There was a variety of dishes much to his taste, of all 
which he seemed to me to eat so much, that I was afraid he 
might be hurl by it; and I whispered to the General my fear, 
and begged he might not press him. “ Alas I (said the Generid,) 
see how very ill he looks ; he can live but a very short time. 
fVould you refuse any slight gratifications to a man under sen- 
tence of death ? There is a humane custom in Italy, by which 
persons in that melancholy situation are indulged with having 
whatever they like best to eat and drink, even with expensive 
delicacies.” ■ 

I shewed him some verses on Lichfield by ■ Mias Seward, 
which I had that day received from her, and had the pleasure 
to hear him approve of them. He confirmed to me the truth 
of a high compliment which I had been told he had paid to 
that lady, when she mentioned to him “The Colombiade,” an 
epick poem, by Madame du Boccage : — “ Madam, there is not 
any thing equal to your description of the sea round the North 
Pole, in your Ode on the death of Captain Cook.” 

On Sunday, June 27 , 1 fomid him rather better. I mentioned 
to him a young man who was going to Jamaica with his wife 
and children, in expectation of being provided for by hvo of 
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her brothers settled in that island, one a clergyman, and the 
other a physician. John.son. “ It is a wild scheme. Sir, unless 
he has a positive and deliberate invitation, There was a poor 
girl, who used to come about me, who had a coasin in Barba- 
doe.s, that, in a letter to her, expressed a wish she should come 
out to that Island, and expatiated on the comforts and happiness 
of her situation. The poor girl went out : her cousin was much 
surprized, and asked her how she could think of coming, 
‘ Because, (said she,) you invited me.' — ‘ Not I,’ answered the 
cousin. The letter was then produced. ‘ I see it is true, (said 
she,) that I did invite you : but I did not think you would 
come.’ They lodged her in an outhouse, where she passed her 
time miserably ; and as soon as she had an opportunity she 
returned to England, Always tell this, when you hear of 
people going abroad to relations, upon a notion of being well 
received. In the case which you mention, it is probable the 
clergyman spends all he gets, and the physician does not know 
how much he is to get.” 

We this day dined at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, with General 
Paoli, Lord Eliot, (formerly Mr. Eliot, of Port Eliot,) Dr. 
Beattie, and some other company. Talking of Lord Chester- 
field; — Johnson. “His manner was exquisitely elegant, and 
he had more knowledge than I expected.” Boswell. “ Did 
you find, Sir, his conversation to be of a superiour style?” 
Johnson. “Sir, in the conversation which I had with him I 
had the best right to superiority, for it was upon philology and 
literature.” Lord Eliot, who had travelled at the same time 
with Mr. Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield’s natural son, justly 
observed, that it was strange that a man who shewed he bad so 
much affection for his son as Ixird Chesterfield did, by writing 
so many long and anxious letters to him, almost all of them 
when he was Secretary of State, which certainly was a proof of 
great goodness of disposition, should endeavour to make his 
son a rascal. His Lordship told us, that Foote had intended 
to bring on tlie stage afatlier who had thus tutored his son, and 
to shew the son an honest man to every one else, but practising 
his father’s maxims upon him, and cheating him. Johnson. 
“I am much pleased vilth this design; but I think there was 
no occasion to make the son honest at all. No ; he should be a 
consummate rogue ; the contrast between honesty, and knavery 
would be the stronger. It should be contrived so that the 
father should be the only sufferer by the son’s villainy, and thus 
there would be poetical justice.” 
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He put Lord Eliot in mind of Dr. Walter Harte. “ I know, 
(said he,) Harte was your Lordship’s tutor, and he was also 
tutor to the Peterborough family. Pray, my Lord, do you 
recollect any particulars that he told you of Lord Peterborough? 
He is a favourite of mine, and i.s not enough known; his 
character has been only ventilated in party pamphlets.” Lord 
Eliot said, if Dr. Johnson would be so good as to ask him any 
questions, he would tell what he could recollect. Accordingly 
some things were mentioned. “ But, (said his Lordship,) the 
best account of Lord Peterborough that I have happened to 
meet with, is in ‘ Captain Carleton’s Memoirs.’ Carleton was 
descended of an ancestor who had distinguished himself at the 
siege of Derry, He was an officer ; and, what was rare at that 
time, had some knowledge of engineering.” Johnson said, he 
had never heard of the book. Lord Eliot had it at Port Eliot ; 
but, after a good deal of enquiry, procured a copy in London, 
and sent it to Johnson, who told Sir Joshua Reynolds that he 
was going to bed when it came, but was so much pleased with 
it, that he sat up till he had read it through, and found in it 
such an air of truth, that he could not doubt of its authenticity ; 
adding, with a smile, (in allusion to Lord Eliot’s having reconUy 
been raised to the peerage,) I did not think & young Lord could 
have mentioned to me a book in the English history that was 
not known to me.” 

An addition to our company came after we went up to the 
drawing-room ; ,Dr. Johnson seemed to rise in spirits as hLs 
audience increased. He said, “He wished Lord Orford’s 
pictures, and Sir Ashton Lever’s Museum, might be purchased 
by the publick, because both the money, and the pictures, and 
the curiosities would remain in the country ; whereas if they 
were sold into another kingdom, tlie nation would indeed get 
some money, but would lose the pictures and curiosities, which 
it would be desirable we should have, for improvement in taste 
and natural history. The only question was, as the nation was 
much in want of money, whether it would not be better to take 
a large price from a foreign State ? ” 

He entered upon a curious discussion of the difference! 
between intuition and sagacity; one ‘being immediate in its 
effect, the other requiring a circuitous process ; one he observed 
was the eye of the mind, the other the nose of the mind. 

A young gentleman present took up the argument against 
him and maintained tliat no man ever thinks of the'WW^ of the 
mind, not adverting that though that figurative ■ sense seems 
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strange to us, as very unusual, it is truly not more forced than 
Hamlet’s “In my niind!s eye, Horatio.” He persisted much 
too long, and appeared to Johnson as putting himself forward 
as his antagonist with too much presumption : upon which he 
called to him in a loud tone, “ What is it you are contending 
for if you he contending ? ” — And aftenvards imagining that the 
gentleman retorted upon him with a kind of smart drollery, he 
said, Mr. **■'■**, it does not become you to talk so to me. 
Besides, ridicule is not your talent; j’ou have i/iere neither 
intuition nor sagacity.” — The gentleman protested that he had 
intended no improper freedom, but had the greatest respect for 
Dr. Johnson. After a short pause, during which we were some- 
what uneasy. — Johnson. “ Give me your hand. Sir. You were 
too tedious, and I was too short.” Mr.*****. “Sir, I am 
honoured by your attention in any way.” Johnson. “Come, 
Sir, let’s have no more of it. We offended one another by 
our contention; let us not offend the company by our 
compliments.” 

He now said, “ He wished much to go to Italy, and that he 
dreaded passing the winter in England.’’ I said nothing ; but 
enjoyed a secret satisfaction in thinking that I had taken the 
most effectual measures to make such a scheme practicable. 

On Monday, June 28, I had the honour to receive from the 
Lord Chancellor the following letter : 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ SIR, 

“ I SHOULD have answered your letter immediately ; if, 
(being much engaged when I received it) I had not put it in 
my pocket, and forgot to open it till this morning, 

“ I am much obliged to you for the suggestion ; and I will 
adopt and press it as far os I can. The best argument, I am 
sure, and I hope it is not likely to fail, is Dr. Johnson’.s 
merit. — But it will be necessary, if I should be so unfortunate 
as to miss seeing you, to converse with Sir Joshua on the sum 
it will be proper to ask, — in short, upon the means of setting 
him out. It would be a reflection on us all, if such a man 
should perish for want of the means to take care of his health. 

“Your’s, &c. 

“ Thurlow.” 

This letter gave me a very high satisfaction ; I next day went 
and shewed it to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was exceedingly 
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pleased with it. He thought that I should now communicate 
the negociation to Dr. Johnson, who might afterwards complain 
if the attention with which he had been honoured, should be 
too long concealed from him. I intended to set out for .Scot- 
land ne.xt morning ; but Sir Joshua cordially insisted that I 
should stay another day, that Johnson and I might dine with 
him, that we three might talk of his Italian Tour, and, as Sir 
Joshua expressed himself, “have it all out." I hastened to 
Johnson, and was told by him that he was rather belter to-day. 
Boswell. “ I am very anxious about you, Sir, and particularly 
that you should go to Italy for the winter, which I believe is 
your own wish.” Johnson. “It is, Sir.” Boswell. “You 
have no objections, I presume, but the money it would require.” 
Johnson. “Why, no, Sir.” — ^Upon which I gave him a p.ar- 
ticular account of what liad been done, and read to him the 
Lord Chancellor’s letter, — He listened with much attention ; 
then warmly said, “This is taking prodigious pains about a 
man.” — “O, Sir, (said I, with most sincere affection,) your 
friends would do everything for you.” He paused,— -grew more 
and more agitated, — till tears started into his eyes, and he 
exclaimed with fervent emotion, “ God bless you all.” I was 
.so affected that I also shed tears. — After a short silence, he 
renewed and extended his grateful benediclion, “God bless 
you all, for Jesus Christ's sake.” We both remained for 
some time unable to speak. — He rose suddenly and quitted the 
room, quite melted in tenderness. He staid but a short time, 
till he had recovered his firmness ; soon after he returned I left 
him, having first engaged him to dine at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
next day. — I never was again under that roof which I had so 
long reverenced. 

On Wednesday, June 30, the friendly confidential dinner 
with Sir Joshua Reynolds took place, no other company being 
present. Had I known that this was the last time that I should 
enjoy in this world, the conversation of a friend whom I so 
much respected, and from whom I derived so much instruction 
and, entertainment, 1 should have been deeply affected. When 
I now look back to it, I am vexed that a single word should 
have been forgotten. 

Both Sir Joshua and I were so sanguine in our expectations, 
that we , expatiated with confidence on the liberal provision 
which we were sure would be made for him, conjecturing 
whether munificence would be displayed in one Jaige donation, 
or in an ample increase of his pension. He himself catched 
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so much of our enthu.siasm, as to allow himself to suppose it 
not impossible that our hopes might in one way or otlier be 
realised. He said that he would rather have his pension 
doubled than a grant of a thoustmd pounds ; “For, (said he,) 
though probably I may not live to receive as much as a 
thousand pounds, a man would have the consciousness that 
he should pass the remainder of his life in splendour, how long 
soever it might be.” Considerir^ what a moderate proportion 
an income of six hundred pounds a-year bears to innumerable 
fortunes in this country, it is worthy of remark, that a man so 
truly groat should think it splendour. 

As an instance of extraordinary liberality of friendship, he 
told us, that Dr. Brocklesby had upon this occasion offered him 
a hundred a-year for his life. A grateful tear started into his 
eye, as he spoke this in a faultering tone. 

Sir Joshua and I endeavoured to flatter his imagination with 
agreeable prospects of happiness in Italy. “ Nay, (said he,) I 
must not expect much of that; when a man goes to Italy 
merely to feel how he breathes the air, he can enjoy very 
little.” 

Our conversation turned upon living in the countiy, which 
Johnson, whose melancholy mind required the dissipation 6f 
quick successive variety, had habituated himself to consider as 
a kind of mental imprisonment Yet, Sir, (said I,) there are 
many people who are content'to live in the country.” John- 
son. “ Sir, it is in the intellectual world as in the physical 
world ; we ai’C told by natural philosophers that a body is at 
rest in the place that is fit for It ; they who are content to live 
in the country, are fit for the country.” 

Talking of various enjoyments, I argued that a refinement 
of taste was a disadvantage, as they who have attained to it 
.must be seldomer pleased than those who have no nice 
discrimination, and are therefore satisfied with every thing 
that comes in their way. Johnson, " Nay, Sir ; that is a 
paltry notion. Endeavour to be ks perfect as you can in 
every respect.” 

I accompanied him in Sir Joshua Reynolds’s coach, to the 
entry of Bolt-court. He asked me whether I would not go 
with him to, his house; I declined it, from an apprehension 
that my spirits would sink. We bade adieu to each oflier 
affectionately in the carriage. When he .had got down upon 
the foot-pavement, he called oul^ "Fare you well;" and 
without looldng back, sprung away with a kind of pathetick 
II — *s» 
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briskness, if I may use that expression, 'which seemed to 
indicate a struggle to conceal uneasiness, and impressed me 
with a foreboding of our long, long separation. 

I remained one day more in town, to have the chance of 
talking over my negociation with the Lord Chancellor : but 
the multiplicity of his Lordship’s important engagements did 
not allow of it ; so I left the management of the business in 
the hands of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Soon after this lime Ur. Johnson had the mortification of 
•being informed by Mrs. Thrale, that, “what she supposed he 
never believed,” ^ was true ; namely, that she was actually going 
to marry Signor Piozzi, an Italian musick-master. He 
endeavoured to prevent it j but in vain. If she would 
publish the whole of the correspondence that passed between 
Dr. Johnson and her on the subject, we should have a full 
view of his real sentiments. As it is, our judgement must be 
biassed by that characteristick specimen which Sir John 
Hawkins has given us : “ Poor Thrale, I thought that either 
her virtue or her vice would have restrained her from such a 
marriage. She has now become a subject for her enemies to 
exult over j and for her friends, if she has any left, to forget or 
pity.” * _ 

It must be admitted that Johnson derived a considerable 
portion of happiness from the comforts and elegancies which 
he enjoyed in Mr. Thrale’s family ; but Mrs, Thrale assures us 
he was indebted for these to her husband alone, who certainly 
respected him sincerely. Her words are, “ Veneration for his 
virtue^ reverence for his talents, delight in his conversation, and 
habitual endurance of a yoke my husband first put upon me, 
and of which he contentedly bore his share for sixteen or seventeen 
years, made me go on so long with Mr. Johnson; but the per- 
petual confinement I will own to have been terrifying in the first 
years of our friendship, and irksome in the last; nor could 1 
pretend to support it without helf, when my coadjutor was tto 
morel' ® Alas I how different is this from the declarations 
which I have heard Mrs. Thrale make in his life-time, without 
a single murmur against any peculiarities, or against any one 
circumstance which attended their intimacy. 

As a sincere friend of the great man whose Life I am writing, 
I think it necessary to guard my readers against the mistaken 
notion of Dr. Johnson’s character, which this lady’s "Anec- 

’ " Letters to Mrs. 'HiraleL' Vol. 11. p. 375. 

* Dr. Johnson’s Letter to Sir John Hawkins, " Life," p, 570. 

• " Anecdotes," p. asi. 
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dotes ” of him suggest ; for from the very nature and form of 
her book, “ it lends deception lighter wings to fly.” 

“Let it be remembered, (says an eminent critick,i) that she 
has comprised in a small volume all that she could recollect of 
Dr. Johnson in hventy years, during which period, doubtless, 
some severe things were said by him : and they who read the 
book in two hours, naturally enough suppose that his whole 
conversation was of this complexion. But the fact is, I have 
been often in his company, and never o»ee heard him say a 
severe thing to any one ; and many others can attest the same. 
When he did say a severe thing, it was generally extorted 
by ignorance pretending to knowledge, or by extreme vanity or 
affectation. 

“Two instances of inaccuracy, (adds he,) are peculiarly 
worthy of notice; 

“ It is said,® ‘ That natural roughness of his manner so often 
mentioned, would, notwitltstanding the regularity of his notions, 
hurst through them all from time to titne ; and Ite once hade a 
veiy celebf ated lady, who f raised him with too much zeal fer~ 
haps, or perhaps too strong an emphasis, {w/uch always offended 
him,) consider what her flattery was worth, before she choaked 
him with it,’ 

“ Now let the genuine anecdote be contrasted with this. — 
The person thus represented as being harshly treated, though 
a very celebrated lady, was then just come to London from an 
obscure situation in the country. At Sir Joshua Reynolds’s one 
evening, she met Dr. Johnson. She very soon began to pay 
her court to him in the most fulsome strain. ‘Spare me, I 
beseech you, dear Madam,’ was his reply. She still laid it on. 
‘Pray, Madam, let us have no more of this;’ he rejoined. 
Not paying any attention to these warnings, she continued 
still her eulogy. At length, provoked by this indelicate and 
vam obtrusion of compliment, he exclaimed, ‘Dearest lady, 
consider with yourself what your flattery is worth, before you 
bestow it so freely.’ 

“ How different does this story appear, when accompanied 
with all these circumstances which really belong to tt, but 
which Mrs. Thrale either did not know, or has suppressed. 

“ She says, in another place,® 'Otie gentleman, however, who 
dined at a nobleman's house in his eompat^, and that of Mr, 
Thrale, to whom 1 was obliged for the anecdote, was willing to 

1 Who hasabcen tle^std to KunUh me with Ids remarks. 

9 AneCdoteSi p. 183. 9 Ibid, p, 
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enter the lists in d^ence of King William’s character ; and 
having opposed and contradicted Johnson two or three times, 
petulantly enough, the master of the house began to feel uneasy, 
and expect disagreeable cosisequenccs ; to avoid which he said, 
loud enough for the. Doctor to hear, — Our friend here has no 
meaning new in all this, except just to relate at cltd' to-morrom 
how he teased Jolmsan at dinner to-day ; this is all to do 
himself honour. — No, upon my word, (replied the other,) 1 
see no honour in it, whatever you may do . — Well, Sir, 
(returned Mr. Johnson, if you do not see the honour. 

Jam sure / feel the disgrace.' 

“This is all sophisticated. Mr. ’I'hrale was not in the 
company, though he might have related the story to Mrs, 
Thrale. A friend, from whom I had the story, was present ; 
and it was not at the house of a nobleman. On the observation 
being made by the master of the house on a gentleman’s 
contradicting Johnson, that he had talked for the honour, &c., 
the gentleman muttered in a low voice, ‘ I see no honour in 
it;’ and Dr. Johnson said nothing; so all the rest, (though 
hitn trouvie) is mere garnish.” 

I have had' occasion several times, in the course of this 
work, to point out the incorrectness of Mrs. Thrale, as to 
particulars which consisted with my own knowledge. Bui 
indeed she has, in. dippant terms enough, expressed her 
disapprobation of tlrat an.xious desire of authenticity which 
larompts a person who is to record conversations to write them 
down at the memetiD Unquestionably, if they are to be 
recorded at all, the sooner it is done the better. This 
lady herself says,*^ “To recollect, however, and to repeat the 
sayings of Dr. Johnson, is almost all that can be done by the 
writers of his Life ; as his life, at least since my acquaintance 
with him, consisted in little else than, talking, when he was 
not emptied in seme serious piece of work" She boasts ol 
her having kept a common-place book; and we find she 
noted, at one time or other, in a very lively manner, specimens 
of the Gonversatiem of Dr. Johnson, and of those who talked 
vdth him ; bsrt had she done it recently, they probably would 
have been less erroneous ; and we should have beei> relieved 
from those disagreeable doubts of their authenticity, with 
which we must now peruse them. 

She says of him,* “He was the most charitable oj mortals, 
without being what we call an active friend. Admirable at 

* “Anecdotes.” p. 44 . • Hjid. p. aj. , ■ Ibid, p. 51, 
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giving teumel^ m ma7i saw his way so dearly ; but he wuld 
not stir a finger for the assistance of time to whom he was 
willing enough to give advice” And. again on the same page, 
“ Jf you wanted a slight favour, you must apply to people 
of other disposiiiotis ; for not a step would Johnson move 
to obtain a man a vote in a .sodety, to repay a compli- 
ment which might be useful or pleasing, to write a letter 
of request, etc. or to obtain a hundred pounds a year more for a 
friend who perhaps had already hvo or three. No farce could 
urge him to diligence, no unportunity could conquer his resolution 
to stand still.” 

It is amazing that one who had such opportunities of Jcnow- 
ipg Dr. Johnson, .should appear Bo little acquainted with his 
real character. I am sorry this lady does not advert, that she 
herself contradicts the assertion of his being obstinately defec- 
tive in the petites morales, in the little endearing charities 
of social life, in conferring smaller favours ; for she says,'- “ Dr. 
Johnson was liberal enough in granting literary assistance, to 
others, I think; and innumerable are the prefaces, Sertnons, 
Lectures, and Dedications which.he used to make far people who 
begged of him." I am certain tliat a more active friend has 
rarely been found in any age. This work, which I fondly hope 
will rescue his memory from obloquy, contains a tlu^and 
instances of his benevolent -exertions in almost every way that 
can be conceived ; and particularly in employing his pen with 
a generous readiness, for those to whom its aid could be useful. 
Indeed his obliging activity in doing little offices of kindness, 
both by letters and personal application, was one of the most 
remarkable features - in his character j and for the truth of this 
1 can appeal to a number of his respectable friends: Sir 
Joshua Keynolds, Mr. Langlon, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Windham, Mr. Malone, Ihe Bishop of Droraore, Sir 
William Scott, Sir Robert Chambers. — And can Mrs. Thrale 
forget the advertisements which he wrote for her husband at 
the time of his election contest; .the epitaphs on him and her 
mother ; tlie playful and even trifling verses, for tlie amusement 
of her and her daughters ; his corresponding with her children, 
and entering into their minute concerns, which shews him in 
the most amiable light? 

She relates,® that Mr. — ley unexpectedly rode up to 

Mr. Thrale's carriage, in "which Mt. Thrale' and shej and Dr. 
Johnson were travelling ; diat he paid them all his proper 

1 “ Anecdotes," p. tgs- * IWd. p. esS.. , 
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compliments, but observing that Dr. Johnson, who was reading, 
did not see him, ^'tapt him gently on the shoulder. ''Tis Mr. 
Ch — Im — ley ; ’ says my husband. ‘ Well, Sir— and what if it 
is Mr. Ch— Im — ley j ’ says the others sternly, just lifting his 
eyes a moment from his book, and returning to it again with 
renewed avidity," This surely conveys a notion of Johnson, as 
if he had been grossly rude to Mr. Cholmondeley,^ a gentleman 
whom he always loved and esteemed. If, therefore, there was 
an absolute necessity for mentioning the story at all, it might 
have been thought that her tenderness for Dr. Johnson’s 
character would have disposed her to state any thing that could 
soften it. Why then is there a total silence as to what Mr. 
Cholmondeley told her ? — that Johnson, who had known him 
from his earliest years, having been made sensible of what 
had doubtless a strange appearance, took occasion, when he 
afterwards met him, to make a very courteous and kind 
apology. There is another little circumstance which I cannot 
but remark. Her book was published in 1785, she had then 
in her possession a letter from Dr. Johnson, dated in 1777,“ 
which begins thus : “ Cholmondeley’s story shocks me, if it 
be true, which I can hardly think, for I am utterly unconscious 
of it : I am very sorry, and very much ashamed." Why then 
publish the anecdote? Or if she did, why not add the 
circumstances, with which she was well acquainted! ■ 

In lus social intercourse she thus describes him:* "Em 
mushtg till he was called out to converse; and conversing till the 
fatigue of his friends, or the promptitude of his own temper to 
take offence, consigned him back again to silent mentation," Yet, 
in the same book,* she tells us, “ He was, however, seldom 
inclified to be silent, wlten any moral or literary question was 
started : and it was on such occasions that, like the Sage in 
‘ Rasselas,’ jpoke, and attention watched his lips; he reasoned, 
and conviction closed his periods" — His conversation, indeed, 
was so far from ever fatiguing his friends, that they regretted 
when it was interrupted or ceased, and could exclaim in 
Milton’s language, 

“With thee conversiog, I forgol.all lime." 

I certainly, then, do not claim too much in behalf of my 


3 George' James Cholmondeley, Esq* gnodsos of George, third Earl of Cholmondeley, 
and one of the Commissioners of Excise; a gentleman respecfed l^abiUties, and 
elegance of lAanners, ' 

2 letters to Mxs* Thrale,” Vol. lit p. zs, 

V Anecdotes,'* p> 93 * 

« p. 3Q9t 
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illustrious friend in saying, that however smart and entertaining 
Mrs. Thralc’s “ Anecdotes ” are, they must not be held as good 
evidence against him ; for wherever an instance of harshness 
and severity is told, I beg leave to doubt its perfect authenticity ; 
for though there may have been some foundation for it, yet, like 
that of his reproof to the “ very celebrated lady," it may be so 
exhibited in the narration as to be very unlike the real fact. 

The evident tendency of the following anecdote^ is to 
represent Dr. Johnson as extremely deficient in affection, 
tenderness, or even common civility. “ Wken I one day 
lamented the loss of a first cousin killed /» America, — ^Prithee, 
my dear, (said he,) have done with canting; how would the 
world he the worse for it, 1 may ask, if all your relations were 
at once spitted like larks, and roasted for Presto’s supper ? ’ — 
Presto was the dog that lay under the table while we talked!' — I 
suspect this too of exaggeration and distortion. I allow that 
he made her an angry speech; but let the circumstances 
fairly appear, as told by Mr. Baretti, who was present: 

“ Mrs. Thrale, while supping very heartily upon larks, laid 
down her knife and fork, and abruptly exclaimed, ‘ 0, my dear 
Johnson, do you know what has happened? The last letters 
from abroad have brought us an account that our pOor cousin’s 
head was taken off by a cannon-ball.’ Johnson, who was 
shocked both at the fact, and her light unfeeling manner of 
mentioning, it, replied, ‘ Madam, it would give you very little 
concern if all your relations were spitted like those larks, and 
drest for Presto’s supper.””-* 

It is with concern that I find myself obliged to animadvert 
on the inaccuracies of Mrs. Piozzi’s “ Anecdotes,’’ and perhaps 
I may be thought to have dwelt too long upon her little 
collection. But as from Johnson’s long residence under Mr. 
Thrale’s roof, and his intimacy with her, the account which she 
has given of him ■ may have made an unfavourable and unjust 
impression, my duty, as a faithful biographer, has obliged ttie 
reluctantly to perform this unpleasing task. 

1 '^Anecdotes," ]%' 63. 

9 Upon mentioning this to my friend hfr. Wilkes, he, with his usual Kodiness, 
pleasantly matched it with the following senftmenial aneedpiv. He was invited by a 
young man of fashion at Paris, to sup witn him and a lady, who bad been for soma tune 
nis mTBtre<>s, but with whom ha was going to part. . He said to Mr. Wilkes that he really 
felt very much for her, she was in such distress ; and that he meant to make her a present 
of two hundred ,louU*d'ors. Mr. Wilkes obserrad the behaviour of Mademoiselle, who 
sighed indeed very piteously, and assumed every palbedck air of s'rief ; but no Ies,s 
than three French pigeons, which' are as large as English partridges, besides other 
things. Mr, Wilkes whispered the gentleman, **We onen say in England, '.^'.sreei'j'zVe 
sortvw is sxetediHg but I never heard Sjestsshfs ssrrsw is excesdisig hvstgiy. 
Perhaps ons hundied will do.” The gentleman took the bint, 
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Having left the pious negodation, as I called it, in the best 
hands, I shall here insert what relates to it. Johnson wrote to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds on July 6, as follows; '■‘I am going, I 
hope, ill a few days, to try the air of Derbyshire, but hope to 
see you before I go. Let me, however, mention to you what 
I have much at heart. — If the Chancellor should continue his 
attention to Mr. Boswell’s request, and confer with you on the 
means of relieving my languid state, I am very de.sirous to 
avoid the appearance of asking money upon false pretences. 
I desire you to represent to his Lordship, what, as soon as it is 
suggested, he will perceive to be reasonable, — That, if I grow 
much worse, I shall be afraid to leave my physicians, to suffer 
the inconveniences of travel, and pine in the solitude of a 
foreign country ; — That, if I grow much better, of which indeed 
there is now little appearance, I shall not wish to leave my 
friends and my doraestick comforts ; for I do not travel for 
pleasure or curiosity ; yet if I should recover,' curiosity would 
revive. — In my present state, I am desirous to make a struggle 
for a little longer life^ and hope to obtain some help from a 
softer climate. Do for me what you can.” He wrote to me 
July a6 ; “I wish your affairs could have permitted a longer 
and continued exertion of your zeal and kindness. They that 
have your kindness may wont your ardour. In the mean time 
I am very feeble, and very dejeated." 

By a letter from Sir Joshua Reynolds I was informed, that 
the Lord Chancellor had called on him, and acquainted him 
that the application had not been successful; but that bis 
Lordship, after speaking highly in praise of Johnson, as a man 
who was an, honour to his country, desired Sir Joshua to let 
him know, that on granting a mortgage of his pension, he 
should draw on his Lordship to the amount of five or six 
hundred pounds ; and that his Lord-ship explained the meaning 
of the mortgage to be, that he wished the business to be 
conducted in such a manner, that Dr. Johnson should appear 
to be under the least possible obligation. Sit Joithua men- 
tioned, that he had by the same post communicated all this to 
Dr, Johnson, 

How Johnson was affected upon the occasion will appear 
from what he wrote to Sir Joshua Reynolds: 

Ashbourne, Sept. 9. " Many words I hope are not 
necessary between you and me, to convince you what gratitude 
is excited in my heart by the Chancellor’s liberality, and your 
kind offices. ■* 
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“ I have enclosed a letter to the Chancellor, which, when 
you have read it, you will be pleased to seal with a head, or 
any other geneial seal, and convey it to him : had I sent it 
directly to him, I should have seemed to overlook the favour of 
your inteivention.” 

“To THE Lord High Chancellor.^ 

“MV LORD, 

“ After a long and not inattentive observation of man- 
kind, the generosity of your Ixirdship’s offer raises in me not 
less wonder than gratitude. Bounty, so liberally bestowed, I 
should gladly receive, if my condition made it necessary ; for, 
to such a mind, who would not be proud to own his obliga- 
tions ? But it has pleased God to restore me to so great ar 
measure of health, that if I should now appropriate so much of 
a fortune destined to do good, I could not escape from myself 
the charge of advancing a false claim. My journey to the 
continent, though I once thought it necessary, was never much 
encouraged by my physicians ; and I was very desii-ous that 
your Lordship should be told of it by Sir Joshua Reynolds, as 
an event very uncertain ■, for if I grew much better, I should 
not be willing, if much worse, not able, to migrate. — Your 
Lordship was first solicited without my knowledge j but, when 
I was told that you were pleased to honour me with your 
palronage, I did not expect to hear of a refusal; yet, as I have 
had no long time to brood hope, and have not lioted in 
imaginary opulence, this cold reception has been scarce a 
disappointment ; and, from your Lordship’s kindness, I have 
received a benefit, which only men like you are able to bestow. 
I shall not live wiiAi carior, with a higher opinion of my own 
merit. 

“ I am, ray Lord, 

“Your Lordship’s most obliged, 

“ Most grateful, and 

“ Most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

"Septembar, 17S4." 

Upon this unexpected failure I abstain from presuming to 
make any remarks, or to offer any conjectures. 

'■ sic Joshua Reynolds, on acrountol the etuUance both of the eentimentawtexpKstioa 
of this letter, took a copy of It, which he shewed to some of his friends; one of whom, who 
admiced It, heing aHowed to pecuse it leisarely at bouse, a copy was xuade, and found its 
way into the news-papecs and magnsmes. It was teansenbed with some inaccucacm I 
pimt it from the ori^eal draft in Jobnsoa's own hand-writing 
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Having, after repeated rea.sonings, brought Dr. Johnson to 
agree to my removing to London, and even to furnish me with 
arguments in favour of what he had opposed ; I wrote to him 
requesting he would write them for me ; he was so good as to 
comply, and I shall extract that part of his letter to me of June 
II, as a proof how well he could exhibit a cautious yet 
encouraging view of it ; 

“ I remember, and intreat you to remember, that virtus esi 
ritium fugere-, the first approach to riches is security from 
poverty. The condition upon which you have my consent to 
settle in London is, that your expence never exceeds your 
annual income. Fixing this ba.sis of security, you cannot be 
hurt, and you may be very much advanced. The loss of your 
Scottish busine.ss, which is all that you can lose, is not to be 
reckoned as any equivalent to the hopes and possibilities that 
open here upon you. If you succeed, the question of prudence 
is at an end ; every body will think that done right which ends 
happily ; and though your expectations, of which I would not 
advise you to talk too much, should not be totally answered, 
you can hardly fail to get friends who will do for you all that 
your present situation allows you to hope ; and if, after a few 
years, you should return to Scotland, you will return with a 
mind supplied by various conversation, and many opportunities 
of enquiry, with much knowledge, and materials for reflection 
and instruction.” 

Let us now contemplate Johnson thirty years after the death 
of his wife, still retaining for her all the tenderness of affection. 

“ To THIS Reverend Mr. Bagshaw, at Bromley.^ 

“ SIR, 

“Perhaps you may remember, that in the year 1753, you 
committed to the ground my dear wife. I now entreat your 
permission to lay a stone upon her; and have sent the 
inscription, that, if you find it proper, you may signify your 
allowance. 

“ You will do me a great favour by showing the place where 
she lies, that the stone may protect her remains. 

“ Mr. Ryland will wait on you for the inscription,^ and 
procure it to be engraved. You will easily believe that I 
shrink from this mournful office. When it is done, if I have 
strength remaining, I will visit Bromley once again, and pay 

1 See vol. i. p. 465. * Printed in hU Works, 
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you part of the respect to which you have a right from, 
Reverend Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 


“July la, 1784." 


On the same day he wrote to Mr. Langton : “I cannot but 
think that in my languid and anxious state, I have some reason 
to complain that I receive from you neither enquiry nor 
consolation. You know how much I value your friendship, 
and with what confidence I expect your kindness, if I wanted 
any act of tenderness that you could perform ; at least, if you 
do not know it, I think your ignorance is your own fault. Yet 
how long is it that I have lived almost in your neighbourhood 
without the least notice. — I do not, however, consider this 
neglect as particularly shown to me ; I hear two of your most 
valuable friends make the same complaint. But why are all 
thus overlooked ? You are not oppressed by sickness, you are 
not distracted by business ; if you are sick, you are sick of 
leisure ; — And allow yourself to be told, that no disease is 
more to be dreaded or avoided. Rather to do nothing than 
to do good, is the lowest state of a degraded mind. Boileau 
says to his pupil, 

‘ Qae Us mrs fu soient pas vStra elerml emploi, 

Cnltivts VOS amis.’ 

That voluntary debility, which modem language is content to 
term indolence, will, if it is not counteracted by resolution, 
render in time the strongest faculties lifeless, and turn the 
flame to the smoke of virtue. — I do not expect nor desire to 
see you, because I am much pleased to find that your mother 
stays so long with you, and I should think you neither elegant 
nor grateful, if you did not study her gratification. You will 
pay my respects to both the ladies, and to all the young 
people.— I am going Northward for a while, to try what help 
the country can give me j but, if you will write, the letter will 
come after me,” 

Next day he set out on a jaunt to Staffordshire and 
Derbyshire, flattering himself that he might be in some degree 
relieved. 

During his absence from London he kept up a correspond- 
ence with several of his fidends, from which I shall select what 
appears to me proper fot publication, without attending nicely 
to chronological order. 
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To Dr. Brocklesby, he writes, Ashbourne, July 20. “The 
kind attention which you have so long shewn to my health and 
happiness, makes it as much a debt of gratitude as a call of 
interest, to give you an account of what befalls me, when 
accident recovers ^ me from your immediate care. — The 
journey of the first day was performed with very little sense of 
fatigue ; the second day brought me to Lichfield, without 
much lassitude ; but I am afraid that I could not have borne 
such violent agitation for many days together. Tell Dr. 
Heberden, that in the coach I read ‘ Ciceronianus,’ which I 
concluded as I entered Lichfield. My affection and mider- 
standing went along with Erasmus, except that once or twice 
he somewhat unskilfully entangles Cicero’s civil or moral, with 
his rhetorical character. — I staid five days at Lichfield, but, 
being unable to walk, had no great pleasure, and yesterday 
(19th) I came hither, where I am to try what air and attention 
can perform. — Of any improvement in my health I cannot yet 
please myself with the perception.'*^ **** — ^The asthma has 
no abatement. Opiates stop the fit, so as that I can sit and 
sometimes lie easy, but they do not now procure me the power 
of motion ; and 1 am afraid that my general strength of body 
does not encrease. The weather indeed is not benign ; but 
how low is ho sunk whose strength depends upon the weather I 
— I am now looking into Floyer, who lived with his asthma to 
almost his ninetieth year. His book by want of order is 
obscure ; and his asthma, I think, not of the same kind with 
mine. Something however I may perhaps learn. — My appetite 
still continues keen enough ; and what I consider as a symptom 
of radical health, I have a voracious delight in raw summer 
fruit, of which I was less eager a few years ago.— You will be 
pleased to communicate this account to Dr. Heberden, and if 
any thing is to be done, let me have your joint opinion. — Now 
— aMe eura ; — Jet me enquire after the Club." ® 

July 31. “ Not recollecting that Dr. Heberden might be at 
Windsor, 1 thought your letter long in coming. But, you 
know, nocitnra petuntur, the letter which I so much desired, 
tells me that I have lost one of my best and tonderest friends.* 
My comfort is, that he appeai-ed to live like a man that had 
always before his eyes the fragility of our present existence, 
and was therefore, I hope, not unprepared to meet his judge. 

1 [This is probably an errour either of the transciipt or the piebs. Removes seeins to 
be the void lotendeo.— M.] 

^ At the Essex Head, Essex-street. ^ Ailen, the printer* 
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— ^Your attention, dear Sir, and that of Dr. Heberden, to my 
health, is extiemely kind. I am loth to think that 1 grow 
worse ; and cannot fairly prove even to iny own partiality, that 
I grow much better. 

August 5. “I return you thanks, dear Sir, for your un- 
wearied attention, both medicinal and friendly, and hope to 
prove the effect of your care by living to acknowledge it.” 

August I a. “Pray be so kind as to have me in your 
thoughts, and mention my case to otliers as you have oppor- 
tunity. I seem to myself neither to gain nor lose strength. I 
have lately tried milk, but have yet found no advantage, and 
am afraid of it merely as a liquid. My appetite is still good, 
which I know is dear Dr. Heberden’s criterion of the ti/s vita. 
— As we cannot now see each other, do not omit to write, for 
you cannot thinlc with what warmth of expectation I reckon 
the hours of a post-day.” 

August 14. “ I have hitherto sent you only melancholy 
letters, you will be glad to hear some better account. Yester- 
day the asthma remitted, perceptibly remitted, and I moved 
with more ease than I have enjoyed for many weeks. May 
God continue his mercy. — This account I would not delay, 
because I am not a lover of complaints, or complainers, and 
yet I have since we parted, uttered nothing ti now but 
terrour and sorrow. Write to me, dear Sir.” 

August 16. “Better I hope, and better. My respiration 
gets more and more ease and liberty. I went to church 
yesterday, after a very liberal dinner, without any incon- 
venience; it i.s' indeed no long walk, but I never walked it 
without difficulty, since I came, before. ***■*■*■» the intention 
was only to overpower the seeming vis inertia of the pectoral 
and pulmonary musdes. — I am favoured with a degree of ease 
that very much delights me, and do not despair of another race 
upon the stairs of the Academy. — If I were, however, of a 
humour to see, or to show the state of my body, on the dark 
side, I might say, 

‘ Quid t( exempts jimtt spinis de plnribm nm ? ’ 

The nights are still sleepless, and the .water rises, though it 
does not rise very fast, JL«t us, however, rejtnce in all the 
good that we have. The remission of one disease will enable 
nature to combat the rest. — The squills I have not neglected ; 
for I have taken more than a hundred drops a day, a/td one day 
took two hundred and fifty, which, according to (he popular 
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equivalent of a drop to a grain, is more than half an ounce. — 
I thank you, dear Sir, for your attention in ordering the 
medicines ; your attention to me has never failed. If the virtue 
of medicines could be enforced by the benevolence of the 
prescriber, how soon should I be well.” 

August 19. “ The relaxation of the asthma still continues, 
yet I do not trust it wholly to itself, but soothe it now and 
then with an opiate. I not only perform the perpetual act of 
respiration with less labour, but I can walk with fewer 
intervals of rest, and with greater freedom of motion. — I never 
thought well of Dr. James’s compounded medicines ; his 
ingredients appear to me .sometimes inefficacious and trifling, 
and sometimes heterogeneous and destructive of each other. 
This prescription exhibits a composition of about three 
hundred and thirty grains, in which there are four grains of 
emetick tartar, and six drops [of] thebaick tincture. He that 
writes thus surely writes for show. The basis of his medicine 
is the gum ammoniacum, which dear Dr. Lawrence used to 
give, but of which I never saw any effect. We will, if you 
please, let this medicine alone. The squills have every 
suffrage, and in the squills we will rest for the present.” 

August 21. “ The kindness which you show by having me 
in your thoughts' upon all occasions, will, I hope, always fill 
my heart with gratitude. Be pleased to return my thanks to 
Sir George Baker, for the consideration which he has bestowed 
upon me. — Is this the Balloon that has been so long expected, 
this balloon to which I subscribedj but without payment? It 
is pity that philosophers have been disappointed, and shame 
that they have been cheated; but I know not well how to 
prevent either. Of this experiment I have read nothing; 
where was it exhibited ? and who was the man that ran away 
with so much money ? — Continue, dear Sir, to -vvrite often and 
more at a time ; for none of your prescriptions operate to their 
proper uses more certainly than your letters operate as cordials.” 

August 26. " I suffered you to escape last post without a 
letter, but you are not to expect such indulgence very often ; 
for I write not so much because I have any thing to say, as 
because I hope for an answer ; and the vacancy of my life here 
makes a letter of great value. — I have here little company, and 
little amusement, and thus abandoned to the contemplation of my 
own miseries, I am something gloomy and depressed ; this too 
I resist as I- can, and find opium, I think, useful ; but I seldom 
take more than one grain. — Is not this strange weather ? IVinter 
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absorbed the spring, and now autumn is come before we have 
had summer. But let not our kindness for each other imitate 
the inconstancy of the seasons.” 

Sept. 2. “ Mr. Windham has been here to see me; he came, 
I think, forty miles out of his way, and staid about a day and a 
half, perhaps I make the time shorter than it was. Such con- 
versation 1 shall not have again till I come back to the regions 
of literature; and there Windham is, inter stdlas^ Luna minores." 
He then mentions the effects of certain medicines, as taken ; 
that “ Nature is recovering its original powers, and the functions 
returning to their proper state. God continue his mercies, and 
grant me to use them rightly.” 

Sept. 9. “Do you know the Duke and Duchess of Devon- 
shire ? And have you ever seen Chatsworth ? I was at Chats- 
worth on Monday : I had seen it before, but never when its 
owners were at home ; I was very kindly received, and honestly 
pressed to stay ; but I told them that a sick man is not a fit 
inmate of a gteat house. But I hope to go again some time.” 

Sept. ri. "I think nothing grows worse, but all rather 
better, except sleep, and that of late has been at its old pranks. 
Last evening I felt what I had not known for a longtime, an 
inclination to walk for amusement ; I took a short walk, and 
came back again neither breathless nor fatigued. — ^This has been 
a gloomy, frigid, ungenial summer ; but of late it seems to mend : 
I hear the heat sometimes mentioned, but I do not feel it ; 

' Praurea ' minimus gelido jam in carport sanguis 
Febre caitt sold,' 

I hope, however, with good help, to find means of supporting a 
winter at home, and to hear and tell at the Club what is doing, 
and what ought to be doing in the world. I have no company 
here, and shall naturally come home hungry for conversation. — 
To wish you, dear Sir, more leisure, would not be kind;, but 
what leisure you have, you must bestow upoii me. 

Sept. 16. “I have now let you alone for along time, having 
indeed little to say. You charge me somew^t unjustly with 
luxury. At Chatsworth, you should rememfcer, that I have 
eaten but once ; and the Doctor, with whom I live, follows a 
milk diet. I grow no fatter, though my stomach, if it be not 
.disturbed by physick, never fails me. — I how grow weary of 
solitude, and think of renioving next week to Lichfield, a place 
of more society, but otherwise of less convenience. When I am 

1' It is lemarknbts that sq gsad a Latin ecbolar as Tohnson,' should have been so in- 
aileptlve to' the mefro, as by inUtake to have written swfas instead of 
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settled, I shall write again. — Of the hot weather that you 
mentioned, we have [not] had in Derbyshire very much, and for 
myself I seldom feel heat, and suppose that my frigidity is the 
effect of my distemper ; a supposition which naturally leads me 
to hope that a hotter climate may be useful. But I liope to 
stand another English winter." 

Lichfield, Sept. 39. “On one day I had three letters about 
the air balloon : yours was far the best, and has enabled me 
to impart to my friends in the country an idea of this species of 
amusement. In amusement, mere amusement, I am afraid it 
must end, for I do not find that its course can be directed so as 
that it should serve any purposes of communication : and it can 
give no new intelligence of the state of air at different heights, 
till they have descended above the height of mountain.s, which 
they seem never likely to do. — came hitlier on the 27 th. How 
long I shall stay, I have not determined. My dropsy is gone, 
and my asthma much remitted, but I have felt myself a little 
declining these two days, or at least to-day; but suCh vicissitudes 
must be expected. One day may be worse than another ; but 
this last month is far better than the former ; if the next should 
be as much better than this, I shall run about the town on my 
own legs.” 

October 6. “ The fate of the balloon I do not much lament r 
to make new balloons, is to repeat the jest again. We now know 
a method of mounting into the air, and, I think, are not likely 
to know more. The vehicles can serve no use till we can guide 
them ; and they can gratify no curiosity till we mount with them 
to greater heights than we can reach without ; till we rise above 
the tops of the highest mountains, which we have yet not done. 
We know the stale of the air in all its regions, to the top of 
Teneriffe, and, therefore, learn nothing from those who navigate 
a balloon below the clouds. The first experiment, however, was 
bold, and deserved applause and reward. But since it has been 
performed, and its event is known, I had rather now find a 
medicine that can ease an asthma.” 

October 25. “ You write to me witli a zeal that animates, 
and a tenderness that melts me. I am not afraid either, of a 
journey to London, or a residence in it. I came down with 
little fatigue, and am now not weaker. In the smoky atmo- 
sphere I was delivered from the dropsy, which I consider as the 
original and radical disease. The town is my element there 

^ KLs love of London continually appears. In a letter from him to Mrs. Smart, wife of 
his ^end the Poet, which is published in a well-written life of him, pr^xed to an editbn 
of his Poems, In X791, there is the following: sentence ; To one that has passed so many 
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ave my friends, there are my books, to which I have not yet bid 
farewell, and there are my amusements. Sir Joshua told me 
long ago, that my vocation was to publick life, and 1 hope still 
to keep my station, till God shall bid me Go in peace." 

To Mr. H00T.E. A.shboume, Aug. 7. “ Since I was here, 
r have two little letters from you, and have not had the grati- 
tude to write. But every man is most free with his best friends, 
because he does not suppose that they can suspect him of 
intentional incivility.— -One reason for my omission is, that being 
in a place to which you are wholly a stranger, I liave no topicks 
of correspondence. If you had any knowledge of Ashbourne, 
I could tell you of two Ashbourne men, who, being last week 
condemned at Derby to be hanged for a robbery, went and 
hanged themselves in their cell. But this, however it may 
supply us with talk, is nothing to you. — Your kindness, I know, 
would make you glad to hear some good of me, but I have not 
much good to tell ; if I grow not worse it is all that I can say. — 
I hope Mrs. Hoole receives more help from her migration. 
Make her my compliments, and write again to, dear Sir, your 
affectionate servant.” 

Aug. 13. “I thank you for your affectionate letter. I hope 
we shall both be the better for each other’s friendship, and I 
hope we shall not very quickly be parted. — ^Tell Mr. Nichols 
that I shall be glad of his correspondence, when bis business 
allows him a little remission ; though to wish him less business, 
that I may have more pleasure, would be too selfish. To pay for 
seats at the balloon is not very necessary, because in less than 
a minute, they who gaze at a mile’s distance will see all that 
can be seen. About the wings I am of your mind j they cannot 
at all assist it, nor I think regulate its motion. I am now grown 
somewhat easier in my body, but my mind is sometimes de- 
pressed. — About the Club I am in no great pain. The forfeitures 
go on, and the house, I hear, is improved for our future meetings. 

I hope we shall meet often, and sit long.” 

Sept. 4. “ Your letter was, indeed, long in coming, but it was 
very welcome. Our acquaintance has now subsisted long, and 
our recollection of each other involves a great space, and many 


yean in the pleasnres and Qpuleiice'of London, there are few places that can give much 
cielightt” 

Oncoj upon reading that line in the curious epitaph quoted in The Spectator," 

Born in New^England, did in London die 


ha laughed and saidj “ I do not wonder at this. It would have been etraoge, If V 
London, he bad died in Kew^England*” 
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little occurrences which melt the thoughts to tenderness. — Write 
to me, therefore, as frequently as you can. — I hear from Dr. 
Brocklesby and Mr. Ryland, that the Club is not crowded. 1 
hope we shall enliven it when winter brings us together.” 

To Dr. Burney. August 2. “The weather, you knowt 
has not been balmy ; I am now reduced to think, and am at 
last content to talk of the weather. Pride must have a fall.i — 
I have lost dear Mr. Allen ; and wherever I turn, the dead or 
the dying meet my notice, and force my attention upon misery 
and mortality. Mrs. Burney’s escape from so much danger, 
and her ease after so much pain, throws, however, some 
radiance of hope upon the gloomy prospect. May her recovery 
be perfect, and her continuance long. — I struggle hard for life. 
I take physick, and take airj my friend’s chariot is always 
ready. We have run this morning twenty-four miles, and 
could run forty-eight more. who can run the race with 

death V' 

Sept 4. [Concerning a private transaction, in which his 
opinion was asked, and after giving it, he makes the following 
reflections, which are applicable on other occasions.] “Nothing 
deserves more compassion than wrong conduct with good mean- 
ing ; than loss or obloquy suffered by one, who, as he is con- 
scious only of good intentions, wonders why he loses that 
kindness which he wishes to preserve; and not knowing his 
own fault, if, as may sometimes happen, nobody will tell him, 
goes on to offend by his endeavours to please.— I am delighted 
by finding that our opinions are the same. — You will do me a 
real kindness by continuing to write. A post-day has now been 
long a day of recreation.” 

Nov. I. “ Our correspondence paused for want of topicks, 
I had said what I had to say on the matter proposed to my 
consideration; and nothing remained but to tell you, that I 
waked or slept ; that I was more or less sick. I drew my 
thoughts in upon myself, and supposed yours employed upon 
your book. — That your book has been delayed I am glad, since 
you have gained an opportunity of being more exact. — Of the 
caution necessary in adjusting narratives there is no end. 

1 [There was no information for which Dr. Johnson was less grateful than for that 
which concerned the weather. It was in allusion to his impatience with tliose who were 
reduced to keep conversation alive observations on the weather, that he applied the old 
proverb to himself. If any one of his intimate acquaintance told him it was hot or cold, 
wet or dry, windy or calm, he would stop them, by saying, “ Poh I poh 1 you are telling 
us that of which none but men in a mine or a dungeon can be ignorant. I^t us hear with 
patience, or enjoy in quiet, elementary changes, whether for the better or the woree, as 
they are never secrets." — Burney.] 
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Some tell what they do not know, that they may not seem 
ignorant, and others from mere indifference about truth. All 
truth is not, indeed, of equal importance; but, if little viola- 
tions are allowed, every violation will in time be thought little ; 
and a writer should keep himself vigilantly on his guard against 
the first temptations to negligence or supineness. — I had ceased 
to write, because respecting you I had no more to say, and 
respecting myself could say little good. I cannot boast of 
advancement, and in case of convalescence it may be said, 
with few exceptions, non progredi, est regndi. I hope I may 
be excepted. — My great diiSculty was with my sweet Fanny,' 
who, by her artifice of inserting her letter in yours, had given 
me a precept of frugality which I was not at liberty to neglect ; 
and I know not who were in town under whose cover I could 
send my letter. I rejoice to hear that you are so well, and 
have a delight particularly syrapathetick in the recovery of 
Mrs. Burney.” 

To Mr. Lanoton. Aug. 25. “The kindness of your last 
letter, and my omission to answer it, begins to give you, even 
in my opinion, a right to recriminate, and to charge me with 
forgetfulness for the absent. I will, therefore, delay no longer 
to give an account of myself, and wish I could relate what 
would please either myself or my friend. — On July 13, I loft 
London, partly in hope of help from new air and change of 
place, and partly excited by the sick man’s impatience of the 
present. I got to Lichfield in a stage vehicle, with very little 
ktigue, in two days, and had the consolation^ to find, that 
since my last visit my three old acquaintance are all dead. — 
July 20, I went to Ashbourne, where I have been till now ; the 
house in which we live is repairing. I live in too much solitude, 
and am often deeply dejected : I wish we were nearer, and re- 
joice in your removal to London. A friend, at once cheerful 
and serious, is a great acquisition. Let us not neglect one 
another for the litde time which providence allows us to hope. 
— Of my health I cannot tell you, what my wishes persuaded 
me to expect, that it is much improved by the season or by 
remedies. I am sleepless; my_ legs grow weary with a veiy 
few steps, and the water breaks in boundaries in some degree. 
The asthma, however, has remitted j my breath is still much 

1 The eelehmted Miss Fanny Bumey. 

3 [Probably some word has been here omitted before epHsalaiion \ perhaps or 
MtserahU J oi the word eons«lnthn has b^en printed by mistake, instead of uion(fia^ 
ihn :<~but the original letter not being now [1798] in Mr. Langton s hando. the errour (if 
It be one) cannot be coiTected.^M.3 
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obstructed, but is more free than it was. Nights of watchful- 
ness produce torpid days ; I read very little, though I am 
alone ; for I am tempted to .supply in the day what 1 lost in 
bed. Tills Ls my history; like all other histories, a narrative 
of misery. Yet am I so much better than in the beginning of 
the year, that 1 ought to be ashamed of complaining. I now 
sit and write with very little sensibility of pain or weakness; 
but when 1 rise, I shall find my legs betraying me. Of the 
money which you mentioned, I have no immediate need ; keep 
it, however, for me, unless some exigence requires it. Your 
papers I will shew you certainly, when you would see them ; 
but I am a little angry at you for not keeping minutes of your 
own aeceptum ei expetisum^ and think a little time might be 
spared from Aristophanes, for the res familiares. Forgive me, 
for I mean well. I hope, dear Sir, that you and Lady Rothes, 
and all the young people, too many to enumerate, are well and 
happy. God bless you all.” 

To Mr. Windham. August “ The tenderness with which 
you have been pleased to treat me, through my long illness, 
neither health nor sickness can, I hope, make me forget ; and 
you are not to suppose, that after we parted you were no longer 
in my mind. But what can a sick man say, but that he is sick ? 
His thoughts are necessarily concentered in himself : he neither 
receives nor can give delight ; his enquiries are after alleviations 
of pain, and his efforts are to catch some momentary comfort. 
— Though I am now in the neighbourhood of the Peak, you 
must expect no account of its wonders, of its hills, its waters, 
its caverns, or its mines ; but I <yill tell you, dear Sir, what I 
hope you will not hear with less satisfaction, that, for about a 
week past, my asthma has been less afflictive.” 

Lichfield, October a. “I believe you had been long 
enough acquainted with the phatiofnetia of sickness, not to be 
surprised that a sick man wishes to be where he is not, and 
where it appears to every body but himself that he might easily 
be, without having tlie resolution to remove. I thought Ash- 
bourne a solitary place, but did not come hither till last 
Monday, I have here more company, but my health has 
for this last week not advanced; and in the languor of 
disease how little can be done? Whither or when I shall 
make my next remove, I cannot tell ; but I entreat you, dear 
Sir, to let me know from time to time, where you may be 
found, for your residence is a very powerful attractive to, Sir, 
your most humble servant.” 
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“To Mr. Perkins. 

" DEAR SIR, 

“I CANNOT but flatter myself that your kindness for me 
will make you glad to know where 1 am, and in what state. 

“ I have been struggling very hard with my diseases. My 
breath has been very much obstructed, and the water has 
attempted to encroach upon me again, I past the firet part of 
the summer at Oxford, afterwards I went to Lichfield, thence 
to Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, and a week ago I returned to 
Lichfield. 

“ My breath is now much easier, and the water is in a great 
measure run away, so that I hope to see you again before 
winter. 

“ Please make my compliments to Mrs. Perkins, and to Mr. 
and Mrs, Barclay. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Sam, Johnson.’’ 

"Lichfield, Oct. 4, 1784.” 

“To THE Right Hgn. William Gerard Hamilton. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“Considering what reason you gave me in the ^ring to 
conclude that you took part in whatever good or evil might 
befal me, I ought not to have omitted so long the account 
which I am now about to give you. — My diseases are an 
asthma and a dropsy, and what is less curable, seventy-five. 
Of the dropsy, in the beginning of the summer, or in the 
spring, I recovered to a degree which struck with wonder both 
me and my physicians : the asthma now is likewise for a time 
very much relieved. I went to Oxford, where the asthma was 
very tyrannical, and the dropsy began again to threaten me ; 
but seasonable physick stopped the inundation I then returned 
to Ijondon, and in July took a resolution to visit Staffordshire 
and Derbyshire, where I am yet struggling with my disease. 
The dropsy made another attack, and was not easily ejected, 
but at last gave way. The asthma suddenly remitted in bed, 
on the 13th of August, and though now very oppressive, is, 
I think, still something gentler than it was before the remis- 
sion. My limbs are miserably debilitated,^ and my nights are 
sleepless and tedious. — When you read this, dear Sir, you are 
not sorry that I wrote no sooner. I will not prolong my 
complaints, I hope still to see you /» a Jutpfier hour^ to talk 
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over what we have often talked, and perhaps to find new 
topicks of merriment, or new incitements to curiosity. 

“ I am, dear Sir, &c. 

“Lichfield, Oct. 20, 1784.” “Sam. Johnson,” 


“To John Paradise, Esq.' 

“dear sir, 

“ Though in all my summer’s excursion I have given you 
no account of myself, I hope you think better of me than to 
imagine it possible for me to foi^et you, whose kindness to me 
has been too great and too constant not to have made its 
impression on a harder breast than mine. — Silence is not very 
culpable, when nothing pleasing is suppressed. It would have 
alleviated none of your complaints to have read my vicissitudes 
of evil. I have struggled hard with very formidable and 
obstinate maladies ; and though I cannot talk of health, think 
all praise due to my Creator and Preserver for the continuance 
of my life. The dropsy has made two attacks, and has given 
way to medicine ; the asthma is very oppressive, but that has 
likewise once remitted. I am very weak, and very sleepless ; 
but it is time to conclude the tale of misery. — I hope, dear Sir, 
that you grow better, for you have likewise your share of human 
evil, and that your lady and the young charmers are well. 

“ I am, dear Sir, &c. 

“Lichfield, Oct. 27, 1784." “Sam. JOHNSON." 

“To Mr. George Nicol.® 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ Since we parted, I have been much oppressed by my 
asthma, but it has lately been less laborious. When I sit 1 am 
almost at ease, and I can walk, though yet very little, with less 
difficulty for this week past, than before. 1 hope I shall again 
enjoy my friends, and that you and I shall have a little more 
literary conversation. — IVhere I now am, every thing is very 
liberally provided for me but conversation. My friend is sick 
himself, and the reciprocation of complaints and groans affords 
not much of either pleasure or instruction. What we have not 

I Son of the late Peter Paradise, Eaq., his Britannjck MMoetyN Consul at SalonicRi in 
Macedonia, by his lady, a native of that county. He etudied at Oxfoid, and hats been 
honoured by that University with the de^ee orLL.D. He is distinguished not only by 
bis learning and talentb^ but by an amiable disposition, gentleness of inannei s, and a vety 
general acquaintance with well'informed and accomplished persons of almost all nations* 
[Mr. Paradise died, December xa, X79S*^M.J 
* fiookseller to his Majesty* 
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at home this town does not supply, and I shall be glad of 
a little imported intelligence, and hope that you will bestow, 
now and then, a little time on the relief and entertainment 
of. Sir, 

“Yours, &c. 

“ A.shhouine, Aug. 19, 1784,” “ Sam. JOHNSON." 


“To Mr. CRUIKiSHANK. 


“dear .sir, 

“ Do not suppose that I forget you j I hope I shall never 
be accused of forgetting my b^efactors. I had, till lately, 
nothing to write but complaints upon complaints, of miseries 
upon miseries ; but within this fortnight I have received great 
relief. — Have your Lectures any vacation ? If you are released 
from the necessity of daily study, you may find time for a letter 
to me. — [In this letter he states the particulars of his case.] — 
In return for this account of my health let me have a good 
account of yours, and of your prosperity in all your under- 
takings. 

“ I am, dear Sir, yours, &c. 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Ashbourne, Sept. 4, 17S4-” 


To Mr. Thomas Davies. August 14. — “The tenderness 
with which you always treat me, makes me culpable in my own 
eyes for having omitted to write in so long a separation ; I had, 
indeed, nothing to say that you could ivish to hear. All has 
been hitherto misery accumulated upon misery, disease cor- 
roborating disease, till yesterday my asthma was perceptibly 
and unexpectedly mitigated. I am much comforted with this 
short relief, and am willing to flatter myself that it may continue 
and improve. I have at present, such a degree of ease, as not 
only may admit the comforts, but the duties of life. Make my 
compliments to Mrs. Davies. — ^Poor dear Allen, he was a good 
man.” 

To Sir Joshua Reynolds. Ashbourne, July 21 . “The 
tenderness with which I am treated by my friends, makes it 
reasonable to suppose that they are desirous to know the state 
of my health, and a desire so benevolent ought to be gratified. — 
I came to Lichfield in two days without any painful fatigue, 
and on Monday came hither, where I purpose to stay and tiy 
what air and regularity will effect. I cannot yet persuade 
myself that I have made much progress in recovery. My sleep 
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is little, my breath is very much encumbered, and my legs are 
very weak. The water has ena-eased a little, but has again run 
off. The most distressing symptom is want of sleep.” 

August 19. “Having had .since our separation, little to say 
that could please you or myself by saying, I have not been 
lavish of useless letters ; but 1 flatter myself that you will par- 
take of the pleasure with which I can now tell you that about 
a week ago, I felt suddenly a sensible remission of my asthma, 
and consequently a greater lightness of action and motion. — Of 
this grateful alleviation 1 know not the cause, nor dare depend 
upon its continuance, but while it lasts I endeavour to enjoy it, 
and am desirous of communicating, while it lasts, my pleasure 
to my friends. — Hitherto, dear Sir, I had written before the 
post, which stays in this town but a little while, brought me 
your letter. Mr. Davies seems to have represented my little 
tendency to recovery in terms too splendid. I am still restless, 
.still weak, still watery, but the asthma is less opjjressive. — Foor 
Ramsay ! ^ On which side soever I turn, mortality presents its 
formidable frown. I left three old friends at Lichfield, when 
I was last there, and now found them all dead. I no sooner 
lost sight of dear Allen, than I am told that I shall see him no 
more. That we must all die, we always knew ; I wish I had 
sooner remembered it. Do not think tne intrusive or importu- 
nate, if I now call, dear Sir, on you to remember it.” 

Sept. 2. " I am glad that a little favour from the court has 

intercepted your furious purposes. I could not in any case 
have approved such publick violence of resentment, and should 
have considered any who encouraged it, as rather seeking sport 
for themselves, than honour for you. Resentment gratifies him 
who intended an injury, and pains him unjustlj^ who did not 
intend it. But all this is now superfluous. — I still continue by 
God’s mercy to mend. My breath is easier, my nights are 
quieter, and my legs are less in bulk, and stronger in use. 
I have, however, yet a great deal to overcome, before I can yet 
attain even an old man’s health. — Write, do write to me now 
and then; we are now old acquaintance, and perhaps few 
people have lived so much and so long together, with less cause 
of complaint on either side. The retrospection of this is very 
pleasant, and I hope we shall never think on each other with 
less kindness.” 

Sept. 9. “ I could not answer your letter before this day, 

^ Allan Ramsay, Esq., painter to his Majesty, who digd August xo, 1784, in the 7i&t 
year of hb Age, nnich revetted by his friends. 
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Viecause I went on the sixth to Chatsworth, and did ■ not come 
back till the post was gone. — Many words, I hope, are not 
necessary between you and me to convince you what gratitude 
is excited in my heart hy the Chancellor’s liberality and your 
kind offices. I did not indeed expect that what was asked by 
the Chancellor would have been refused, but since it has, we 
will not tell that any thing has been asked. — I have enclosed 
a letter to the Chancellor, which when you have read it, you 
will be pleased to seal with a head, or other general seal, and 
convey it to him j had I sent it directly to him, I should have 
seemed to overlook the favour of your intervention. — My last 
letter told you of my advance in health, which, I think, in the 
whole still continues. Of the hydropiclc tumour there is now 
very little appearance ; the asthma is much less troublesome, 
and seems to remit something day after day. I do not despair 
of supporting an English winter. — At Chatsworth, I met young 
Mr. Burke, who led me very commodiously into conversation 
with the Duke and Duchess. We had a very good morning. 
The dinner was pnhlick.” 

Sept. 18. “I flattered my.self that this week would have 
given me a letter from you, but none has come. Write to me 
now and then, but direct your next to Lichfield.— I think, and 
I hope am sure, that I still grow better; I have sometimes 
good nights; but am still in my legs weak, but so much 
mended, tliat I go to Lichfield in hope of being able to pay my 
visits on foot, for there are no coaches. — I have three letters 
this day, all about the balloon; I could have been content 
tvith one. Do not write about the balloon, whatever else you 
may think proper to say.” 

October 2. "I am always proud of your approbation, and 
therefore was much pleased that you liked my letter. When 
you copied it, you invaded the Chancellor’s right rather th.*n 
mine. — The refusal I did not expect, but I had never thought 
much about it, for I doubted whether the Chancellor had so 
muqh tenderness for me as to ask. He, being keeper of the 
King’s conscience, ought not to be supposed capable of an 
improper petition. — All is not gold that glitters, as we have 
often been told'; and the adage is verified in your place and my 
favour ; but if what happens does’ not make us richer, we must 
bid it welcome, if it makes us wiser. — I do not at present grow 
better, nor much worse; ray hopes, however, afe somewhat 
abated, and a very great loss is the , loss of hope, but I struggle 
on as I can.” 

II — T» 
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To Mr. John Nichols. Lichfield, Oct. 30 . “When you 
were here, you were pleased, as 1 am told, to tliinlc my absence 
an inconvenience. I should certainly have been very glad to 
give so .skilful a lover of antiquities any information about my 
native place, of which, however, I know not much, and have 
reason to believe that not much is known. — Though I have not 
given you any amusement, I have received amusement from 
you. At Ashbourne, where I had very little company, I had 
the luck to borrow ‘Mr- Bowyer’s Life;’ a book so full of 
contemporary history, that a literary man must find some of his 
old friends. I thought that I could, now and then, have told 
you some hints worth your notice ; and perhaps we may talk 
a life over. T hope we shall be much together ; you must now 
be to me what you were before, and what dear Mr. Allen was, 
besides. He was taken unexpectedly away, but I think he 
was a very good man. — I have made little progress in recovery. 
I am very weak, and very sleepless : but 1 live on and hc)pe.’’ 

This various mass of correspondence, which I have thus 
brought together, is valuable, both as an addition to the store 
which the publick already has of Johnson’s writings, and as 
exhibiting a genuine and noble specimen of vigour and vivacity 
of mind, whidi neither age nor sickness could impair or 
diminish. 

It may be observed, .that hm writing in every way, whether 
for the publick, or privately to his friends, was by fits and 
starts ; for we see frequently, that many letters are written on 
the same day. When he had once overcome his aversion to 
begin, he was, I suppose, desirous to go on, in order to relieve 
his mind from the uneasy reflection of delaying what he ought 
to do. 

Wheri in the country, notwithstanding the accumulation of 
ilhiess which he endured, his mind did not lose its powers. 
He translated an Ode of Horace, which is printed in his 
works, and composed several prayers. I shall insert one of 
them, which is so wise and enei'getick, so philosophical and sO' 
pious, that I doubt not of its affording consolation to many a 
sincere Christian, when in a state, of mind to which I believe 
the best are sometimes liable.^ 

1 Against inguisitivs and thoughts* “ O LoRDi my^ Af aker and ProtectOTi 

ha&t mciously &ent me into chla world to work out my aalvation, enable me to drive 
from me all duck unquiet and peipley fng thou^ts as mny mislead or hinder me in the 
practice of those duties which Thou iiast required* When 1 behold the works of thy 
handet and consider the course of thy providence, give me gtnee always to xememl^er that 
iby thoughts are not my thoughts, nor thy >vay6 my ways. And while it shall please 
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And here I am enabled fully to refute a very unjust reflec- 
tion, by Sir John Hawkins, both against Dr. Johnson, and his 
faithful servant, Mr. Francis Larher ; as if botli of them had 
been guilty of culpable neglect towards a person of the name 
of Heely, whom Sir John chooses to call a relation of Dr. 
Johnson’s. The fact is, that Air. Heely was not his relation ; 
he had indeed been married to one of his cousins, but she had 
died witliout having children, and he had married another 
woman ; so that even the slight connection which there once 
had heen by allianee was dissolved. Dr. Johnson, who had 
shewn very great liberality to this man while his first wife vvas 
alive, as has appeared in a former part of this work,^ was 
humane and charitable enough to continue his bounty to him 
occasionally ; but surely there was no strong call of duty upon 
him or upon his legatee, to do more. The following letter 
obligingly communicated to me by Mr. Andrew Strahan, will 
confirm what I have .stated : 

“To Mr. Heely, No. 5, in Pye-street, Westminster. 

“ SIR, 

“As necessity obliges you to call so soon again upon me, 
you should at least have told the smallest sum that will supply 
your present want ; you cannot suppose that I have much to 
spare. Two guineas is as much as you ought to be behind 
with your creditor. — If you wait on Mr. Stralian, in New-.street, 
Fetter-lane, or in his absence, on Mr. Andrew Strahan, show 
this, by which they are entreated to advance you two guineas, 
and to keep this as a voucher. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“Sam. Johnson.” 

“Ashbourne, Aug. I3, 1784. 

Indeed it is very necessary to keep in mind that Sir John 
Hawkins has unaccountabljf viewed Johnson’s character and 
conduct in almost every particular, with an unhappy prejudice.® 


to continue me in thia world) where much is to be done, end little to be known, tench me 
bytby Holy Spirit, to wilhdiawmy mind Mimunprontableand dangerous enquiries, from 
diflicuUies vainly curious, and doubts impofsibie to be solved* Let me rejoice in the light 
which II10U bast ImpnrLed, let me serve Thee with active zeal nnd humble confidence, 
and wait with patient expectation for the dme in which the aoul which Thou -receivest 
shall be satisfied with luowledge, GvAnt this, O Xx3kd, for Josua Chkist's sake. 
Ameu." 

1 Vol* i. p. 33a* 

9 I shall add one instance only to those which X have tboujght it inatmbent on me to 
point out* Talking of Mr. Garrick's having signified his willingness to let Johnson have 
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We now behold Johnson foi the last time, in his natue 
city, foi which he ever letained a warm affection, and which, 
bj a sudden apostiophe, undci the word LiJi, he introduces 
with levercncc, into his immortal Woil'., Ihi Enclish 
ItiCTiONARY — “ Sedve^ magna While heie, he lelt 

a revival of all the tenderness of filial affection, an instance ot 
which appealed in his ordeiing the giave-stone and insciip 
tion ovei Elizabeth Blaney * to be substanMally and caiefulh 
lenewed 

To Ml. Heniy White, a young clcigyman, with whom he 
now formed an intimacy, so as to talk to him with gieat 
freedom, he mentioned that he could not in geneial accuse 
himself of having been an iindutiful son, “ Once, indeed, 
(said he,) I was disobedient, I refused to attend my fathei 
to Uttosetcr-maikct Pride was the source of that lefusal, 
and the lemembrnnce of it was painful A few jcais ago I 
desired to atone foi this fault I went to Uttoxetei in vtiy 
bad weather, and stood foi a consideiable time baieheaded in 
the ram, on the spot where my father’s stall used to stand 
In contntion I stood, and I hope the penance was cYpiotoiy ” 


the loin of any of hi«! books to as<d6t him in bis edition of Sb'tkikpeue , Sii ] )hn bdyo 
(page 4(4,) " Mi G'vrick knew not what tist{ue lan by tins oDtr J ihnson h id 50 
stmiige a fcisetfulness of obligations of this sort th it few who lent him iiuokb ev(.r 
them a^un This suicly conveys a most unfwuuiable insmiuitiuii and his bi.en so 
understood Sir John mentions the single coi>^ of a curious edition of Polui'in, which be 
tdls us, appealed to belong; to Pembioke College, which, piolnbly, hid been csiiMdcied 
by Jolmaon ts his own, for upwards of iilc> >ears Would it not be f uru to con ulcr thi 
as tn inailveitmce, nnd dmu' no general inltfcnco* riic Uuiii is, tint Ji>hnson wis h > 
attentive, thTt m one of his manuscripts in my posbession, he has marked In two columns 
books borrowed, nnd bookb lent 

In bir John H*iakins'a compilation, there are, however, some pissigcs concerning 
Johnson which have unquestionable merit One of them 1 shall tnnscribe m justice to 
a wiitei whom 1 have had too much oci *tsion to censure, ond to sheu iny faiincsb as the 
hiuqr iphtr of my lUustr oub friend I ** There was « inliag in Ins conduct and bch^viniu, 
that dignity which icsults from nregulai Tndordcilj loui sc of action, andhyanincsi tible 
power comm*inds esteem I le could not be s ud to be n t'vj t,d min, nor so to h ivc ad^ustcil 
in hiS mind the balance of reason ind p is«ioii, ns to give occasion to sny wlnt m i^ bt 
observed of some men, that ’ll! they do i& just, ht. and right Yet a judicious friend well 
suggests. “It might nowevci, Inve been adden, that such men oie often merely just 
and rigidly coircct, while then hurts Trecold and unfbclin^ , md thil Johnson s vutue‘< 
veie of a much higher tone thmi those of the ordutly vita% hcic described 

1 Ihe following cm umstance, mutually to the honour of Johnson and the corporation 
of his natne city, his been rommunicatcd to me b> the icvercnd Dr Vyse, from the 
Tosvn Clerk Simpson hns now befoie him, iic ord of the tespcct ind scncntion 

1 Inch the Corpoiition of Lichflcld, in the semr 3767, had for the merits 'iiid le unmg ot 
lir Johnson His father built the cornu house in the miikct place, the tiso fiouts ot 
which, towards Market and Tlroad msTkcL stieet, stood upon waste land of the Coipora 
tion, under t forty>ears lease, which was then exjnred On the irth of Aunist, 1767 
at a common ha 1 of the bAiliffs nnd citucns it was ordered (and that without my 
sohcitntion,) tint a lease should be granted to Samuel Johnson, Doctor of T u\s of the 
encroTclimonts at hib house, lor the turn of nmet> nine years, at the old renr, winch wnb 
live sliiUings Of which, ns Town Cletk, Mt Simpson, had the honour and pleasure of 111 
funmng him, and that he was desiied to accept it without pa> ing any line ou the occasion, 
winch Te ise was iftcra irds gianted, and the Doctor died pob&etMcd of tins pionti t> 

3 See Vol I p IS 
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“I told him (says Miss Seward) in one of my latest visits to 
him, of a wonderful learned pig, which I had seen at Notting- 
ham ; and which did all that we have observed exhibited by 
dogs and horses. The subject amused him. ‘Then, (said 
he,) the pigs are a race unjustly calumniated. Pig has, it 
seems, not been wanting to man, but man to pig. We do not 
allow time for his education, we kill him at a year old.’ Mr. 
Henry White, who was present, observed that if this instance 
had happened in or before Pope’s time, he would not have 
been justified in instancing the swine as the lowest degree of 
groveling instinct. Dr. Johnson seemed pleased with the 
observation, while the person who made it proceeded to 
remark, that great torture must have been employed, ere the 
indocility of the animal could have been subdued. — ‘ Certainly, 
(said the Doctor j) but, (turning to me,) how old is your pig?’ 
I told him, three years old. ‘Then, (said he,) the pig has no 
cause to complain j he would have been killed the first year if 
he had not been educated, and protracted existence is a good 
recompence for very considerable degrees of torture.”’ 

As Johnson had now very faint hopes of recovery, and as 
Mrs. Thrale was no longer devoted to him, it might have been 
supposed that he would naturally have chosen to remain in the 
comfortable house of his beloved wife’s daughter, and end his 
life where he began it. But there was in him an animated and 
lofty spirit, 1 and however complicated diseases might depress 
ordinary mortals, all who saw him beheld and acknowledged the 
invictum animum Catonis? Such was his intellectual ardour 
even at this time, that he said to one friend, “ Sir, I look upon 
every day to be lost, in which I do not make a new acquaint- 
ance J ” and to another, when talking of his illness, “ I will be 
conquered ; I will not capitulate.” And such was his love of 
London, so high a relish had he of its magnificent extent, and 
vai-iety of intellectual entertainment, that he languished when 
absent from it, his mind having become quite luxurious from 
the long habit of enjoying the metropolis; and, therefore, 
although at Lichfield, surrounded with friends who loved and 
revered him, and for whom he had a very sincere affection, he 

1 Mr. Burke auifgested to mo aa applicable to J6hnson> what Ciceroi in hia Cato 
MaJOR) says of Apfitax ** Inieniuvt mim aHimiwtt taftguant areum^ hahebai, 
lattffitescetts succumbthai sentetuH ; ” rcptditing at the some time the foUowinS noble 
words in the same passage : mim ^tnteins Aofusia tti, s£ sn de/etmi si jus 

suMH relineif si neinini emmcijaia esit si usqw ad txUxutttm viia spirituiu viHoieei 
/us suuut," 

R XAiroctm animum CatoniSji are Horace's words, and it may be doubted whether 
airox h used by any other original writer in the same sense. is perhaps the 

moat correct translation of this epithet.— M.} 
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still found that such conversation as London affords, could be 
found nowhere else. These feelings, joined, probably, to some 
flattering hopes of aid from the eminent physicians and sur- 
geons in London, who kindly and generously attended him 
without accepting fees, made him resolve to return to the 
capital. 

From Lichfield he came to Birmingham, where he passed a 
few days with his worthy old schooifellow, Mr. Hector, who 
thus write.s to me ; “ He was very solicitous with me to recol- 
lect some of our most early transactions, and transmit them to 
him, for I perceived nothing gave him greater pleasure than 
calling to mind those days of our innocence. I complied with 
his request, and he only received them a few days before his 
death. I have transcribed for your inspection, exactly the 
minutes I wrote to him.” This paper having been found in 
his repositories after his death, Sir John Hawkins has inserted 
it entire, and I have made occasional use of it and other 
communications from Mr. Hector,' in the course of this 
Work. I have both visited and corrospohded with him since 
Dr. Johnson’s death, and by enquiries conceniiug a great 
variety of particulars, have obtained additional information. 
I followed the same mode with the Reverend Dr. Taylor, in 
whose presence I wrote down a good deal of what he could 
tell; and he, at my request, signed his name to give it 
authenticity. It is very rare to find any person who is able 
to give a distinct account of the life even of one whom he 
has known intimately, without questions being put to them, 
My friend Dr. Kippis has told me, that on this, account it is a 
practice with him to draw out a biographical catechism. 

Johnson then proceeded to O-xford, where he was again 
kindly received by Dr. Adams,® who was pleased to give me 


J It is a most agreeable circumstance attending ibo publication of this Work, that Mr. 
Hector has survived hia ilUistrioiis schoolfellow so mauY years ; that ho still retains his 
health and spirits \ and has giatiHed me mth the following acknowledgement ; " I tliank 
you, most sincerely thank you, for the great and long coiitlnued entertainment your Life of 
Ur. Johnson has atfurdeU me, and others, of my particular fiicndh." Mr. Hector, besides 
setting me rlglit as to the verses on a sprig of Myrtle, (see Vol. i. p. 47, note,) has 
favoured me with two iSnglish odes, mitten by Dr. Johnson, at nn early period of his 
life, which will appear in my eUiltoii ofhis 

CThiS ' early and worthy mend of Johnson died at Birmingham, September 9, i794>^ 
M.l 

■ [This nminblo and excellent man sorvived Dr. Johnson about four yenra, having died 
in January 1789, at Gloucester, where a Monument is erected to bis niemoty, wi& the 
following msGiiptioa;*^ 

Sacred to the Memorv of 
William Adams, D.D. 

Master of Pembroke Colicgt*. Oxford, 

PiebenUnry of this Cathedral, and 
Archdeacon of Landaft. 
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the following account in one of his letters, fFeb. 17th, 1785 :) 
“ JHis last visit was, I believe, to my house, which he left, after 
a stay of four or five days. We had much serious talk to- 
gether, for which I ought to be the better as long as I live. 
You will remember some discourse which wc had in the summer 
upon the subject of prayer, and the difficulty of this sort of 
composition. He reminded me of this, and of my having 
wished him to try his hand and to give us a specimen of the 
style and manner that he approved. He added, that he was 
now in a right frame of mind, and as he could not possibly 
employ his time better, he would in earnest set about it. But 
I find upon enquiry, that no papers of this sort were left behind 
him, except a few short ejaculatory forms suitable to his present 
situation," 

Dr. Adams had not then received accurate information on 
this subject j for it has since appeared that various prayers had 
been composed by him at different periods, which intermingled 
with pious resolutions, and some short notes of hi.s life, were 
entitled by him “ Prayers and Meditations,” and have, in 
pursuance of his earnest requisition, in the hopes of doing good, 
been published, with a judicious well-written Preface, by the 
reverend Mr. Strahan, to whom he delivered them. This 
admirable collection, to which I have frequently referred in the 
course of this Work, evinces, beyond all his compositions for 
the publick, and all the eulogies of his friends and admirers, 
the sincere virtue and piety of Johnson. It proves tvith un- 
questionable authenticity, that amidst all his constitutional 
infirmities, his earnestness to conform his practice to tlie 
precepts of Christianity was unceasing, and that he habitually 


Lctaxacd, Btoquent, 

lie ably defended die Truth nf Christianity. 

Pious. Benevolent, and Charitable, 

He succesbiully inculcated its sacred Piecepts. 

Pure, and undeviatipg in his own Conduct, 

He wns tender and compassionate to the Bailings of others. 

Hvf r .luxious for the welfare and happiness of^Xankind, 
lie was on all occasions forwaid to encourage 
Works of publick Utility and extensive Benodconce. 

In the Government of (he College over which he presided, 

His vigilant Atlentbn was untfbimly exerted 
To piomote the imuortant Objects of the institution ; 

Whilst the mild Dic^nity of bis Deportment, 

His gentleness of Dlspositumi and urbanity of planners, 

Inspired Esteem, Gratitude, and Aneption. 

Full of Days, and matured in Virtue, 

He died Jan. xstb, 1789, aged 82. 

A very just character of Dr. Adorns may also be found in **The Gentleman's 
Mneas'ine,''^for 1789, Vol. TAX. p. 2x4. Hla only daughter (see p. 124,) was monied, in 
July 1788, to B. Hyatt of Painwick in Gloucestmablre, Esq.— MO 
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endeavoured to refer every transaction of his life to the will of 
the Supreme Being. 

He arrived in London on the i6th of November, and next 
day sent to Dr. Bumey the following note, which 1 insert as 
the last token of his remembrance of that ingenious and amiable 
man, and as another of the many proofs of the tenderness and 
benignity of his heart : 

“ Mk. Johnson, who came home last night, sends his respects 
to dear Dr. Burney, and all the dear Burneys, little and great,” 

“To Mr. Hector, in BiRMiNiiHAM. 

“ DEAR BIR, 

“ I DID not reach Oxford until Friday morning, and then I 
sent Francis to see the balloon fly, but could not go myself. I 
staid at Oxford till Tuesday, and then came in the common 
vehicle easily to London. I am as I was, and having seen Dr. 
Brocklesby, am to ply the squills ; but, whatever be their 
efficacy, this world must soon pass away. Let us think seriously 
on our duty. — I send my kindest respects to dear Mrs. Care- 
less : let me have the prayers of both. We have all lived long, 
and must soon part. God have mercy on us, for the sake of 
our Lord Jesus Chrest. Amen. 

“ I am, &c. 

“ London, November 17, 1784.” “ S.VM. JOHNSON," 

His correspondence with me, after his letter on the subject 
of my settling in London, shall now, so far as is proper, be 
produced in one series. 

July 26, he -wrote to me from Ashbourne; “On the 14th I 
came to Lichfield, and found every body glad enough to see 
me. On the 20th, I came hither, and found a house half-built, 
of very uncomfortable appearance ; but my own room has not 
been altered. That a man worn with diseases, in his seventy- 
second or third year, should condemn part of his remaining life 
to pass among ruins and rubbish, and that no inconsiderable 
part, appears to me very strange. — I know that your kindness 
makes you impatient to Icnow the state of my health, in which I 
cannot boast of much improvement. I came through the 
journey without much inconvenience, but when I attempt self- 
motion I find my legs weak, and my breath veiy short ; this day 
I have been much disordered. I have no company; the 
Doctor 1 is busy in his fields, and goes to bed at nine, and his 
whole system is so difierent from mine, that we seem formed 

1 The Rev. Dr. Taylor. 
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for different elements ; I have, therefore, all my amusement to 
seek within myself.” 

Having wiitten to him in bad spirits, a letter filled with 
dejection and fretfulness, and at the same time expressing 
anxious apprehensions concerning him, on account of a dream 
which had disturbed me ; his answer was chiefly in terms of 
reproach, for a supposed chaige of “affecting discontent, and 
indulging the vanity of complamt.” It, however, proceeded, 
“ Write to me often, and write like a man. I consider your 
fidelity and tenderness as a great part of the comforts which 
are yet left me, and sincerely wish we could be nearer to each 
other. — * ***■*••»*■ — My dear friend, life is very short, and 
very uncertain j let us spend it as well as we can. My worthy 
neighbour, Allen, is dead. Love me as well as you can. Pay 
my respects to dear Mrs. Boswell. — Nothing ailed me at that 
time j let your superstition at last have an end." 

Peeling very soon, that the manner in which he had written 
might hurt me, he two days afterwards, July 28, wrote to me 
again, giving me an account of his sufferings ; after which, he 
thus proceeds; “Before this letter, you will have had one 
whicli I hope you will not take amiss: for it contains only 
truth, and that truth kindly intended.* ****** Spartam 
qttam nactus es orna •, make the most and best of your lot, and 
compare yourself not with the few that are above you, but with 
the multitudes which are below you.* *****. Go steadily 
forwards with lawful business or honest diversions. 'Be (as 
Temple says of the Dutchmen,) well when you are notill, and 
pleased when you are not angry.' — * *****, This may seem 
but an ill return for your tenderness j but I mean it well, for I 
love you with great ardour and sincerity. Pay my respects to 
dear Mrs. Boswell, and teach the young ones to love me.” 

I unfortunately was so much indisposed during a consider- 
able part of the year, that it was not, or at least I thought it 
was not, in my power to write to my illustrious friend as 
formerly, or without expressing such complaints as offended 
him. Having conjured him not to do me the injustice of 
charging me with affectation, I was with much regret long 
silent. His last letter to me then came, and affected me very 
tenderly : 

"To James Boswell, Esq. 

"dear sir, 

"I HAVE this summer sometimes amended, and some- 
times relapsed, but, upon the whole, have lost ground very 
n — *T» 
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much. My legs are extremely weak, and my breath very short, 
and the water is now encrcasing upon me. In this uncomfort- 
able state your letters used to relieve j what is the reason that 
I have them no longer? Arc you sick, or are you sullen? 
Whatever be the reason, if it be less than necessity, drive it 
away ; and of the short life th.at we have, make the best use 
for yourself and for your friends. * * ■* -^ * *, I am sometimes 
afraid that your omission to write has some real cause, and 
shall be glad to know that you are not sick, and that nothing 
ill has befallen dear Mrs. Boswell, or any of your family, 

“ I am, Sir, your, &c. 

“SAAt. Johnson.” 


"Lichficlfi, Nov. 5, 1784.” 


Yet it was not a little ixtinful to me to find, that in a para- 
graph of this letter, which 1 have omitted, he still persevered 
in arraigning me as before, which was strange in him who had 
so much experience of what I suffered. I, however, wrote to 
him two as kind letters as I could ; the last of which came too 
late to be read by him, for his illness eucreased more rapidly 
upon him than I bad apprehended ; but I had the consolation 
of being informed that he spoke of me on Itis death-bed with 
affection, and I look forward rvitli humble hope of renewing 
our friendship in a belter world. 

I now relievo the readers of this Work from any further per- 
sonal notice of its authour j who, if he should be thought to 
have obtruded himself too mucli upon their attention, requests 
them to consider the peculiar plan of hLs biographicul under- 
taking. 

Soon after Johnson’s retuni to the metro[iolis, both the 
asthma and dropsy became more violent and distressful. He 
had for some time kept a jounial in Latin of the slate his 
illness, and the remedies which he used, under the title of 
j£gri Ephemeris, which he began on the Glh of July, but 
continued it no longer than the 8th of November ; finding, 
I suppose, that it was a mournful and unavailing register. 
It is in my possession; and is written with great care and 
accuracy. 

Still his love of literature^ did not fail. A very few days 

^ It is truly wonderful tn consider the CAtent and constancy of Johnson's Uterar>’ 
ardour, notwithstanding the melancliuly udiich clouded and enihittered Ills oxl&lence* 
Besides the numerous and various works which he executed, hc had, at dllTerent times, 
formed schemes of a ure«it many more, of wluch the following; CAlalogue was given by him 
to Mr. Langton, ano by that gentleman presented to his Majesty : 
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before his death he transmitted to his friend Mr. John Nichols, 


“DiviNm*. 

** A small book of precepts and directions for piety ; the hint taken from the ilnuLtlons 
in Alorton's exercise. 

“ Piiii.osuj>iiY, Histoky, and LiritRATURs in general. 

History of Criticism, as it relates to judging of authours, from Aristotle to the present 
age. An account of the rise and impiovcmcnte of th^it art; uf the diffeiunt opimoui) of 
authours, ancient and mndurn. 

“ Translniion uf ihe HUtury of Herodlan. 

New edition of Fairfax's Translation of Tasso, with notes, glossary. &c. 

“Chaucer, a new edition of him, from manuscripts and old editions, with various 
readin^is, coiijccturus, reniurl:^ on hU language, and tlio changes it had unch^rgone from 
the eailiebt times to his age, and from his to the present ; with notes explanutoiy uf cus- 
toms, olic. and lefcienocs to lloccace, and other autlirmis from uliom he has boriuwed, 
with an account of the liberties ho lias cokon in telling the stories ; his life, and an exact 
etymological glossary. 

Aribtotle's Klictorick, a translation of tt into English. 

“ A coiloction of Letters, translated from t^ modem writers, with some account of the 
sevenil authours. 

“ Oldham's Poems, with notes, hlstoiical and critical. 

“ Rusconimoii’s Poems, with notes. 

** Livus uf tile Philosophers, written with a polite air, in such a manner as may divert 
as well as in.struct. 

“ Hist(^ uf the Heathen Mythology, uddi an explication uf the fables, hutii allegori- 
cal and historical ; with references to the poets. 

“ History of the State of Venice, in a uomp<mdiou9 manner. 

“ Aristotle's Ethicka, an English translation uf them, with nute^ 

Geograpliical Dictionary, from the I'^ieuch. 

Hierocles upon Pythagoras, translated Into Englisli, purlups with notes. This is 
done by Norria 

A book of l^ettcrs, upon all kinds of subjects. 

^^Claudian, anew edition of his works, ewri'm/w, in the manner of Lurmaii. 

‘j'ully's Tusculan questions, a translation of them. 

“ Tolly’s Pe Natunt Peoruin, a translation of those hooks. 

’’ llonro's New History of the New World, to bo translated. 

“ Machiaver.s History of Florence, to be translated. 

** History of tlie lievival of lAiaming in Europe, containing an account of whatever 
contributed to tlie rebtoration of literature ; such as controversies, printing, the destruc- 
tion of the Oreek empire, the encouragement of great sten^ with the lives of the most 
eminent patrons, and iiiost eminent early professors of ail kinds of learning in diSerent 


“ A Talife of tliu Spectators, Tatlcrs, and Guardians distinguished by ugiires mto six 
degrecb of value, with notes, givl^ the reasons of preference or degradation. 

A Collection of Letterb from English authours, with a preface giving some account 
of the writers ; with reubons for soluctioi^ and orlticisni upon btyles ; remarks on each 
letter, if needful 

“A Collection of Proverbs from various huiguages. Jan. 6,-33. 

'*A Dictionary to, tlie Common Prayer, lu imitation of Calmet's Dictionary of the 
Bible. March, —5a. 

“A Collection of Stories and Examples, like those of Valerius Maximus. Jan. 10, 
““SS* 

^^From ASllam a volume ofbelect Stories perhaps from others. , Jan. sO, —53. 

** Collection of Travels, Voyages, Adventures, and Descriptions of Countrlcb. 

Dictionaiy of Ancient History and Mythology. 

** IVeatisc on tlie iitudy of Polite Litemture, containing the history of learning, 
direcLiuiib for editions, commenuries, Ikc. 

“ Maxims, Characters, and Sentiments, after the manner of Bruybre, collccteo out of 
ancient autUuurs, particularly the Greek with Apophthegms. 

“ Cl^ical Mifacellanies, Select I'ranslations from ancient Greek and Latin authonrs. 

“ Lives of Illustrious Persons, oa well of the active as the learned^ in imitation of 
Plutarch. 

, “Judmiment of the learned imoiL English authours. 

“ Poetical Dictionary of the English tongue. 

Considerations upon the present state of London. ’ ' 
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a list of the authours of the Universal History, mentioning their 


" Collection of Epigrams, with notes and ob'>crv»uions. 

Observations on the English language, reiuung to words, phrases, and inodes of 
speech. 

" M inuiise Literarisc, Miscellincous reflections, criticismfi, emendations, notes. 

History of the Constitution, 

" Comparison of Fhilosophicul and diristian Morality, by sentences collected from the 
moralists and fathexs. 

“ Plutarch's Lives, io English, with n*‘tcs. 

PoKTitv and works of Imacima.tion* 

" Hymn to Ignurauce. 

Palace of Sloth, — a visiom 

" Coluthns, to be translated. 

** Prejudice,— a poetical essay. 

“ The Palace of Nonsense,— a vifiion.** 

Johnaon'a exiraordinary facility of compo^tlon, when he shooh off his conatltntional 
indolence, and re*-olutely sat down to write, is admirably deset ihed by Mr* Courtenay in 
bis " Poetical Review,*'^ which i have several times quoted : 

While through life's niase he sent a piercing view, 

Id is mind expansive to the object grew. 

With vai ious stores of erudition fraught, 

The lively image, the deep-searching thought. 

Slept in lepose but when the moment pressd, 

Ihe bright idea^ stood at once confess'd ; 

Instant his genius sped its vigorous rays. 

And o'er the lettei'a world ditfiis'd a blase : 

As womb'd with Tire the cloud electrlclc flies, 

And calmly o'er ih* horbmn seems to rise : 

Touch'd by the pointed steel, the Ughtning flows, 

And all ta expanse with rich eflulgenee glows." 

We shall In vain endeavour to know with exact precision every production of Johnson's 
pen. He owned to me, that he had^ written about forty sermons ; but ns T uudvrstuod 
that he had given or sold th^ to diflerent persons, who were to preach them os their 
own, he did not consider himself at liberty to acknowledge them. Would tlinst* whn 
were thus aided by him, who are still alive, nnd^the friends of those who are dead, fairly 
Inform the world, it would be obligingly gnitifying a rcason.ablc curiosity, to whiththere 
should, I think, now be no objection. Two volumes of them, published smeo his death, 
are suflicieully ascertained : see Vol. il p. X33<— 1 have before me, in bis hand^writing, a, 
fragment of twenty quarto leaves, of a translation into English of Snlliist, />fi Dvlh 
CatiHnario^ When it was done t have no notion ; but it seems to have no very superiour 
merit to mark it as bis. Besides the publications heretofore mentioned, I am suti^fled, 
from internal evidence, to admit also as genuine the following, which, notwitbstandingall 
my chronological core, eset^d me in the course of this work : 

Consideratioa on the Cahe of Dr. Trofip’s Sermons, "t pubUshed in 1730. in the 
Gentleman's Magiuioc. It is a very ingenious defence of the right of aoifaging an 
autUour's work, without being held as infnnging his property. This is one of the nicest 
quc.9ttons in the Lasu cj and 1 cannot help thinking, that the Indulgence of 
abiidging is often exceedingly injurious to authours ana booksellers, and should in very 
few coses be permitted. Atan'ynite, to prevent diflicult and uncertain dismission, nnd 
give an absolute security to amhoura in the property of theit laboar.s, no abridgement 
whatever should be permitted, till afrer the expiration of such a number of years as the 
Legislature may be pleased to fU. 

But, though it has been confldently ascribed to him, I cannot allow that be wrote 
a Dedication to both Houses of I’arliament of a hook oniitled ''The Evangelical 
History Harmonised." He was no croaker \ no declaimcr against the thnes^ He would 
not have written, " That we are fallen upon an age in which corruption U not barely 
nnlversal, is universolly confessed." Nor^ ** lUipine i^eys on the publick without oppo- 
sition, and penury betrays it without tnquiiy." Nor would he. to excite n .‘iperay 
reformation, have conjured up suvdi pb«vntonis of terrour as these : '* A few years longer, 
and perba|» all endeavours will be m vain. We maybe swallowed by on corthquake: 
we may be delivered to oiir eneniiea" This is not Johhsohian. 

There are, indeed, in this Dedication several sentences constructed upon the model 
of Johnson But tlie imitation of the fonn, without the spirit of his style, has been 
so general, that this of itself is not sufliclent evidence. Even our news*paper writers 
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several shaict, in that voiK It has, according to his duection, 
been deposited 111 the Uiitish Museun'', and is punted in the 
Gentleman's hi t^a/me for Dtcenibei, 1784 ^ 

I luiinq his sleepless nights he amused himself by translating 
into Latin \ eise, fiom the Greek, many of the epigrams in the 
Antholo^ia These tiansUtions, with some other poems by him 
in Latin, he gave to his fiiend Mi Langton, who, having added 
a lew notes, sold them to the bookselleis foi a small sum to be 
given to some of Johnson's relations, which was accordingl} 
done , and they aie printed m tlie collection of his works 


isp re to it In account of the funet il of I tlwiii thu comt Ii in, in Ihe Dta^ 
f N 3V 9. 1790 tint son of drollery it thut tlLsciibed V roan 'who hnd m often 
cliLLicd tuc sullenness of >*10000} and suspended the apprOMJias of sorrow And tn 
' Ihe Dublin Lvenwij; Pt St, Aufpist xo 1791, there s the following paia^aph “It is 
1 siiif^uhr circuinbt incc that in a cit> like this containing 200 coo people there irc three 
iiionllis 111 the >eTr dunng which 110 pl'ice of public amusement is open Lonu vacation is 
hcie a vacation fioin plcnsuie, a** itell nsbusinus nor is there my mode of passing the 
listless evenings of declming summer but in the nots of a tavern, or the stupidity of a 
coilen house 

I lu\ c not thought it ncLCSsaiy to specify ma.r> copy of verses written by Johnson it 
being my intention to publish an authentick edition or dl his Poetry, with notes 

1 I As the letter accomp inying this list (which fully supports thr observation m tht 
test ) was written but a week Dcfoic Br Johnsons death the leader m ly not be displeased 
to find It heie preserved 


**lo Ms hiKlIOLS 

“ The late learned Ht Swintun having one day remarked that one man mennmg I 
suppose, no man but himself, could i»sign all the pnits of the Ancient Universal History 
to then pioper authours, at the retiucst of bu Robert Chamber*!, m of myselF guc the 
recount which I now transmit to you in his own h uid being willing th it of so gi c it i 
work the history should be known, and that each writer should receive bis due propoiliin 
f praise from posterity 

^ I recommi nd 10 y ou to preserve this scrap of Iitci ary lnt^lllgcnce 111 Mi Sw inton s 
own h uid, os to deposit it in die Museum that the veracity of tin lecount m ly ncier be 
doubted 

“I am, Sir 

*'\om most humble servant, 

‘ Dec 6 1784 • ‘‘&AM JOHN^JN 


Ml & n 

Ilu History of the CarthaRuunns 

— Numtduns 

■ Mauiitaiiians 

OtLtulians 

— — Oaramanthes 

— - - ~ Mel 100 Gasiuliaii* 

' ' ' Ni|,riear 

— Laienoiea 

- — — Alarmaiica 

— — - — — — the Ue^io Syrtica 

— Turks, larUirs aniMoRils 

— ' ' M .. . . Indians 

■ ■ ' - " — Chinese 

Dissertatun on the peopling of Ameiica 

— „ — - — ind^endeiiry of the Arabs — 

The Cosmogony, and i small p rt of the Histoiy immediately following, by Mi 
bvle 

io the bnth of Abraham, chiefly by Mr Sbel/orl 

History of the Jews, Gauls, and Spaniaids, by Mi Psalmanazar 

Xenophon’s Retreat , by the same 

History of the Peisians and the ( onstanunopolitan Tuipiie , by Br Campbell 
History of the Romans, by Mr loiei MJ 
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A very erroneous notion has circulated as to Johnson’s 
deficiency in the knowledge of the Greek language, partly 
owing to the modesty with which, from knowing how much 
there was to be learnt, he used to mention his own comparative 
acquisitions. When Mr. Cumberland ^ talked to him of the 
Greek fragments which are so well illustrated in “ The Observer,” 
and of the Greek dramatists ingeneral, he candidly acknowledged 
his insufficiency in that particular branch of Greek literature. 
Yet it may be said, that though not a great, he was a good Greek 
scholar. Dr. Cliailes Burney, the younger, who is universally 
acknowledged by the best judges, to be one of the few men of 
this age who are very eminent for their skill in that iirthle 
language, has assured mt^ that Johnson could give a Greek 
word for almost every English one; and that although not 
sufficiently conversant in the niceties of the language, he, upon 
some occasions discovered, even in these, a considerable degree 
of critical acumen. Mr. Dalzel, rrofe.ssor of Greek at Edin- 
burgh, whose skill in it is unquestionable, mentioned to me, 
in very liberal terms, the impression which was made upon him 
by Johnson, in a conversation which they had in London con- 
cerning that language. As Johnson, therefore, was undoubtedly 
one of the first Latin scholars in modern times, let us not deny 
to his fame some additional splendour from Greek. 

I shall now fulfil my promise of exhibiting specimens of 
various sorts of imitation of Johnson’s style. 

In the "Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 17S7," 
there is an "Essay on the Style of Dr. Samuel Johnson,” by 
the Reverend Robert Burrowes, whose respect for the great 
object of his criticism “ is thus evinced in the concluding 
paragraph : “ I have singled Irim out from the whole body of 
English writers, because his universally-acknowledged beauties 
would be most apt to induce imitation ; and I have treated 
rather on his faults, than his perfections, because an es.say 
might comprize all the observations 1 could make upon his 
faults, while volumes would not be sufficient for a treatise on 
his perfections.” 

Mr. Burrowes has analysed the corapo.sition of Johnson, 

1 Mr» Cumberland assures nv, thdt lie was always treateil with great courtesy by 
Pr. johiiiioni whoj in his "Lettera to Airs. Tlimlc," Vol. II. p. 6Q. thu8 speaks of 
that learnedj ingenious, and accomulished (Gentleman : *'The wont or company U mi 
inconveni^nct, hvX Mr. Cumberland fa a inilUon>" 

3 We must smile at a little itioccurncy of metaphor in, the PreCace to the Traneactions, 
wHch is written by Mr. Burrowes. The cn'iick ^ ihs iiyh, ^ Jojinson liaviiigi with a 
just eeal for literature, observed, that the whole nation are called on to eriort theinselveR, 
afterwards says : ** They are ean 0 d on by every ty$ whitbi can have a laodahlc influence 
on the heart of man. " 
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and pointed out its peculiarities with much acuteness j and I 
would recommend a careful perusal of his Essay to those, who 
beinj^ captivated by the union of perspicuity and splendour 
Avhich the writings of Johnson contain, without having a 
sufficient portion of his vigour of mind, may be in danger of 
becoming bad copyists of his mamier. I, however, cannot but 
observe, and I observe it to his credit, that this learned 
gentleman has himself caught no mean degree of the expansion 
and harmony, which, independent of all other circumstances, 
characterise the sentences of Johnson. Thus, in the Pi’eface 
to the volume in which the Essay appears, we find, “If it be 
.said that in societies of this sort, too much attention i.s 
frequently bestowed on .subjects barren and speculative, it may 
be answered, that no one science is so little connected with 
the rest, as not to afford many principles whose use may 
extend considerably beyond the science to which they primarily 
belong ; and that no proposition is so purely theoretical as to 
be totally incapable of being applied to practical purposes. 
There is no apparent connection between duration and the 
cycloidal arch, the properties of which duly attended to, have 
furnished us with our best regulated methods of measuring time : 
and he who has made himself master of the nature and affections 
of the logarithmick curve, is not aware that he has ad\'anced 
considerably towards ascertaining the proportionable density of 
the air at its various distances from the surface of the earth." 

The ludicrous imitators of Johnson’s style are innumerable. 
Their general method is to accumulate hard words, without 
considering, that, although he was fond of introducing them 
occasionally, there is not a single sentence in all his writmg.s 
where they are crowded together, as in the first verse of the 
following imaginary Ode by him to Mrs. Thralo,' which 
appeared in the news-papers; 

1- Johnson's wKliins to unite liimheir with this rich widow, was much talked of, but 1 
believe without foundation. The repoit, itowever, gave occasion to a noem, not without 
chamcteristical merit, enUtledi **Oc[e to hixs. Tbrnie, Soimiel Joim&on, LL.I3. un 
their supposed approachinq Nuptials printed for Mr. FauJdar, in IJond-street*—! shall 
quote as A speifiUAen, the fiist three stanras : 

** If e'er lingers touch'd the lyres 
In satire fierce, in pleasure gay ; 

Shall not my Tkrama's smiles inspire ? 

ShaU Sau refuse the ^ortive lay? 

My dearest Lady 1 view your slwe, 

Behold him as your very Sentd ; 

Euer to write as authonr grave, 

Or govern well, the bvewing^tub. 

To rich felicity thue miaed, 

My bosom glows with omorons fire, ' 

Porter na longer shall he piawed, 

Tifl I MYSSLP am Eniin* 
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“ Cervisial cic/ot^s vidtiatc dame, 

OpUis'i thou this gignnticic frame, 

Procumbing at thy shrine ; 

Shall, cateHaUdhy thy charms, 

A captive in thy ambietU arms, 
rerennially lie thine?" 

This, and a thousand other such attempts, are totally unlike 
the original, which the writers imagined they were turning into 
ridicule. There is not similarity enough for burlesque, or even 
for caricature. 

Mr. CoLMAN, in his "Prose on several occasions,” has “A 
Letter from Lexiphanes ; containing Proposals for a Glossary 
or Vocalmlary of the Fuigar Tongue : intended as a Supplement 
to a larger Dictionary.” It is evidently meant as a sportive 
sally of ridicule on Johnson, whose style is thus imitated, 
without being grossly overcharged. “ It is easy to forsee, that 
the idle and illiterate will complain that I have increased their 
labours by endeavouring to diminish them; and that I have 
explained what is more easy by what is more difficult — ignotum 
per ignotius. I expect, on the other hand, the liberal 
acknowledgements of the learned. He who is buried in 
scholastick retirement, secluded from the assemblies of the 
gay, and remote 'from the circles of the polite, will at once 
comprdiend the definitions, and be grateful for such a season- 
able and necessary elucidation of his mother-tongue.” Anhexed 
to this letter is a short specimen of the work, thrown togetlier 
in a vague and desultory, manner, not even adhering to 
alphabetical concatenation.^ 

The serious imitators of Johnson’s style, whether intentionally 
or by the imperceptible effect of its strength and animation, 
are, as I have had already occasion to observe, so many, that 
I might introduce quotations from a numerous body of writers 
in our language, since he appeared in the literary world. I 
shall point out the following; 

William Rqbertson, D.D. 

“ In other parts of the globe, man, in his ' rudest state, 
appears as Lord of the creation, giving law to vaiious tribes of 

1 “ Higlbt>y pig iLBDv»'~Congloni»&tl^ And confusion. 

** Hodcb*podce,’-A culinary mixture of beterogeneoas ingredients ; applied meta- 
phorically to all discordant combinations. 

"I’lT FOR Tat,— A dequate retaliation. 

Shall V,— H esitation nnd irresolution.; 

** Fge ! FA 1 FUM 1— Crigantick intonations. 

“ Rigmarole,— D iscourse, incoherent and rhapsodical. 

** CsmcuM-CRANcuH,— Lines of iiregularity and involution. 

Ding Domg,— T lntinabulaiy chimes, used metaphorically to signify dispatch and 
vehemence.** 
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animals which he has tamed and reduced to subjection. The 
Tartar follows his prey on the horse which he has reared, or 
tends his numerous herds which furnish him both with food 
and clothing; the Arab has rendered the camel docile, and 
avails himself of its persevering strength; the Laplander has 
formed the rein-deer to be subservient to his will; and even 
the people of Kamschatka have trained their dogs to labour, 
This command over the inferiour creatures is one of the 
noblest prerogatives of man, and among the greatest efforts 
of his wisdom and power. Without this, his dominion is 
incomplete. He is a monarch who has no subjects ; a master 
without servants; and must perform every operation by the 
strength of his ovm arm.”^ 

Edward Gibbon, Esy. 

“ Of all our passions and appetites, the love of power is of 
the most imijerious and unsociable nature, since the pride of 
one man requires the submission of the multitude. In the 
tumult of civil discord the laws of Society lose their force, and 
their place is seldom supplied by those of humanity. The 
ardour of contention, the pride of victory, the despair of 
success; tlie memory of past injuries, and the fear of future 
dangers, all contribute to inflame the mind, and to silence the 
voice of pity.” ® ’ 

Miss Burney. 

, “My family, mistaking ambition for honour, and rank for 
dignity, have long planned a splendid connection for me, to 
which, though my invariable repugnance has stopped any 
advances, their wishes and their views immoveably adhere. 
I am but too certain they will now listen to no other. I dread, 
therefore, to make a trial where I despair of success ; I know 
not how to risk a prayer with those who may silence me by a 
command.” ® 

Revere.nd Mr. Nares.* 

“ In an enlightened and improving age, much perhaps is not 
to, be apprehended from the inroads of mere caprice ; at such 

1 “ History' of Amorica:” VoL I. quarto, n 33s. ' 

, 2 « Dedine and 1^11 of the Roman Empire,’'^ vol, I» Chap. IV. 

3 « Cecilia,” Rook VII. Chap. I. ^ • 

4 The pas^e yrhich. I quote is taken irom that gentleman's *'Elrubnt8 of 
ORTHOU py ; containing a distinct View of the wholts Analogy uf the English Largdagb, 
io far sis relates to Pronutuiaiion, Acemi^ ofui Quantifyi London, 1784. ' I heg leave 
to offer my jiarticular acknowledgement to the authour of a work of uncommon toietit 
and great utility. I know no book which contains, in the sane compass, more leatning, 
tioUie literature, ^nd sense, acaitacy of arrangement, and pdc^iculty of mettfession. 
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a period it wll generally be perceived, that neeclle.s.s irregularity 
is the worst of all deformities, and that nothing is .so truly 
elegant in language as the simplicity of unviolated analogy. — 
Rules will, therefore, be observed, so far as they are known 
and acknowledged : but, at the same time, the desire of 
improvement having been once excited will not remain 
inactive ; and its efforts, unless assisted by kntnvledgc, as much 
as they are prompted by zeal, will not unfrcquently be found 
pernicious; so that the very persons whose intention it is to 
perfect the instrument of reason, will deprave and disorder it 
unknowingly. At such a time, then, it becomes peculiarly 
necessary that the analogy of language should be fully examined 
and understood ; that its rules should be carefully laid down; 
and that it should be clearly known how much it contains, 
which being already right should be defended from change 
and violation; how much it lias that demands amendment; 
and how much that, for fear of greater inconveniences, must, 
perhaps, be left, unaltered, though irregular.” 

A distinguished authour in “The Mirror,”! a periodical 
paper, published at Edinburgh, has imitated Johnson very 
closely. Thus, in No. i6.— “ The effects of the retunr of spring 
have been frequently remarked as well in relation to the human 
mind as to the animal and vegetable world. The reviving 
power of this .season has been traced from the fields to the herds 
that inhabit them, and from the lower cla.sses of bemgs up to 
nyan. Gladness and joy are described as prevailing through 
universal Na^lure, animating tire low of the cattle, the carol of the 
birds, and the pipe of the shepherd.” 

The Reverend Dr. Knox, master of Tunbridge-school, appears 
to have the imitari aveo of Johnson’s style peipetually in his 
mind : and to his assiduous, though not servile, study of it, we 
may partly ascribe the extensive popularity of his writings.® 

1 That collection wat preaentcii to Dr. Johnson, I believe by Its authaur.s ; anil I Iieanl 
bim speak very well of it. 

“ It were to bd wished, that h.« had imi^ted that great man irt evory respccti and had 
TOt folljpwed the example of Dr. Adam SmUh, b tmgraciouBly atlacfang his venerable 
Atma MlaUr^ Oxford. It must, however, lie observed, that he w much less to blame than 
bmito : he only objects to certain particulars ; Smith to the whole Institution ; lUough 
indebt^ for mueb of hia leuming toan exbibltipn which he enjoyed, for many yearn at 
Baliol College. Neither of them, however, will do any hurt to.lbciioble.stuniverMtyin the 
world. >> hue I aaimodyert on what appears to me, excupLionable in some of the wrlis in 
Dr. jLnox, I canrot refuse ^due j^roise to others of hi^ productions j pacdcularly his 
'tecmtms, and to the sptnt with which lut mainUiins, asaiuht irrusumptuous hcretichSk the 
vousplatory doctrines peculiar to the OtflsUan, Revelation. This he has done in a msSincr 
iq]ually strenuous and conciliating. Nether ought I to omit mentioning a remarkaMe 
inst^e of his candour: Notwithstanding the wide difference of oi^j opinions, upon the 
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In his “Essay?, Moral and Literary,” No. 3, we find the 
following passage : — “ I'he polish of external grace may indeed 
be deferred till the approach of manhood. When solidity is 
obtained by pursuing the modes pre.scribed by our fore-fathers, 
then may the file be used. The firm substance will bear- 
attrition, and the lustre then acquired will be durable.” 

There is, however, one in No. 11, which is blown up into such 
tumidity, as to be truly ludicrous. The writer means to tell us, 
that Members of Parliament, who have mn in debt by ex- 
travagance, will sell their votes to avoid an arrest,^ which he thus 
expresses : — “ They who build houses and collect costly pictures 
and fiirniliu ■'s, witli the money of an honest artisan or mechanick, 
will be very glad of emancipation from the hands of a bailiff, 
by a sale of their senatorial suffrage.” 

Lut I think the most perfect imitation of Johnson is a pro- 
fessed one, entitled “A Criticism on Cray’s Elegy in a Country 
Church- Yard,” said to be written by Mr. Young, Professor of 
Greek, at Glasgow, and of which let him have the credit, unless 
a better title can be she\vn. It has not only the particularities of 
Johnson’s style, but that very species of literary discussion and 
illustration for which he was eminent. Having already quoted 
so much from others, I shall refer the curious to this perform- 
ance, with an assurance of much entertainment. 

Yet whatever merit there may be in any imitations of 
J ohnson's style, every good judge must see that they are obviously 
different from the original ; for all of them are either deficient 
in its force, or overloaded with its peculiarities ; and the power- 
ful sentiment to which it is suited is not to be found, 

Johnson’s affection for his departed relations seemed to grow 
warmer as he approached nearer to the time when he might hope 
to see them again. It probably appeared to him that he should 
upbraid himself with unkind inattention, were he to leave the 
world without having paid a tribute of respect to their memory. 

“ To Mr. Green, Apothecary, at Lichfield.® 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ I HAVE enclosed the Epitaph for my Father, Mother, and 
Brother, to be all engraved on the large size, and laid in the 

important subject of University edunation, in & letter to me concerning tbii) Wor)c> he thtin 
expresses binihelf: ** I tluink you for die very greut entertoimnent your Life of Johnson 
eivea me. It is a most valuable work. Yours is a new bpedes of biography. Happy for 
Johnsoni that he had so able a recorder of wit and wisdom.” 

1 Ur. Kuoxi in his * Moral and Literaiy ’ ab&tmctiuni may be excused for Hot knowing 
(he political mculations of his country. No senator can he in the bauds of a bAillif.” 

9 See Vol. i. p. 630 
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middle aisle in St. Michael’s-churcli, which I request the clergy- 
man and churchwardens to permit. 

“The first care must be to find the exact plac;e of interment, 
that the stone may protect the bodies. I'lien let the stone be 
deep, massy, and hard ; and do not let the difference of ten 
pounds, or more, defeat our purpose. 

“ I have enclosed ten pounds, and Mrs. Porter will pay you 
ten more, which I gave her for the same purpose. What more 
is wanted shall be sent; and I beg that all possible haste maybe 
made, for I wish to have it done while t am yet alive. Let me 
know, dear Sir, that you receive this. I am. Sir, 

“ Vour most humble servant. 

“Sam. Johnson." 

“Dec. 2, 1784.” 

“To Mrs. Lucv Porter, in Lichfield.^ 

“dear madam, 

“ I AM veiy ill, and desire your prayers. I have sent Mr. 
Green the Epitaph, and a power to call on you for ten pounds. 

“ I laid this summer a stone over Tetty, in the chapel of 
Bromley, in Kent. The inscription i.s, in Latin, of which this 
is the English. [Here a translation.] 

“ That this is done, I thought it fit that you should know. 
What care will be taken of us, who can tell ? May God pardon 
and bless us, for Jesus Chri^s sake. 

" I am, &C. 

“Sam. Johnson." 

“Deo. 2, 1784.” 

My readers are now, at last, to behold Samuel Johnson 
preparing himself for that doom, from which the most exalted 
powers afford no exemption to man. Death had always been to 
him an object ofterfour ; so that though by no means happy, he 
still clung to life with an e^emess at which many have 
wondered. At any time when he was ill, he was veiy pleased 
to be ^old that he looked better. An ingenious member of the 
Ewmlian Club^ informs me, that upon one occasion, when 

1 [This lady, whose name so frequently occurs in the courwi of thift work, survived Di. 
Johnson just thurteen months. She died al Lichfield in her vist yenr. January 13, 17O6, 
and bequeathed the principal port of her fortune to the Kev. Mr. Pearson, of Lichneld.— > 

fl A Cloh itt London, founded by the learned and Ingenioua physician, Dr. Ash, in 
honour of whose name it was called from the Greek EvitAtati thonuh it was 

warmly contended, and even put to a vote, that it should have ihe more obvious appel- 
lation of Ji'f’ajnnMtt, from the Latin. 
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he said to him that he saw health reluming to his cheek, 
Johnson seized him by the hand and exclaimed, “Sir, you arc 
one of the kindest friends I ever had.” 

His own state of his views of futurity will appear ti'uly rational ; 
and may, perhaps, impress the unthinking with seriousness. 

“You know, (says he,)^ I never thought confidence with 
re.spect to futurity, any part of the character of a brave, a rvise, 
or a_ good man. Bravery has no place where it can avail 
nothing ; wisdom impresses strongly the consciousness of those 
faults, of which it is, perhaps, itself an aggravation ; and good- 
ness, always wishing to be better, and imputing every deficience 
to criminal negligence, and every fault to voluntary corruption, 
never dares to suppose the condition of forgiveness fulfilled, nor 
what is wanting in the crime supplied by penitence. 

“This is the state of the best; but what must' be the con- 
dition of him whose heart will not suffer him to rank himself 
among the best, or among the good? Such must be his 
dread of the approaching trial, as will leave him little attention 
to the opinion of those whom he is leaving for ever ; and the 
serenity that is not felt, it can be no virtue to feign.” 

His great fear of death, and the strange dark manner in 
which Sir John Hawkins imparts the uneasiness which he ex- 
pressed on account of offences with which he charged himself, 
may give occasion to injurious suspicions, as if there had been 
something of more than ordinary criminality weighing upon his 
conscience. On that accomit, therefore, as w'ell as from the 
regard to truth which he inculcated,^ I am to mention, (with 
all possible respect and delicacy, however,) that his conduct 
after he came to London, and had associated with Savage and 
others, was not so strictly virtuous, in one respect, as when he 
was a younger man. It was well known, drat his amorous 
inclinations were uncommonly strong and impetuous. He 
owned to many of his friends, that he used to take women of 
the town to taverns, and hear them relate their history. — In 
short, it must not be concealed, that like many other good and 
pious men, among whom we may place the apostle Paul upon 
his own authority, Johnson was not free from propensities 
which were ever “ waning against the law of his mind,” — and 
that in his combats with them, he was sometimes overcome. 

Here • let the profane and licentious pause ; let them not 
thoughtlessly say that Jblmson was an hypoctiit, or tot his 

1 Mrh. Thmie's Collection, March 1784. Vol. 1 I» p. 350. 

^ See what be anid to Mr. Malone, p. sst. ' ' ' ’ 
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principles were not firm, because his practice was not uniformly 
conformable to what he professed. 

Let the question be considered independent of moral and 
religious associations ; and no man will deny that thousands, 
in many instances, act against conviction. Is a prodigal, for 
example, an hypocrite, when he omis he is .satisfied that Ills 
extravagance will bring him to ruin and misery? We are sure 
he believes itj but immediate inclination, strengthened by in- 
dulgence, prevails over that belief in influencing his conduct. 
AVhy then shall credit be refused to the sincerity of those who 
acknowledge their persuasion of moral and religious duty, yet 
sometimes fail of living as it requires ? I heard Dr. Johnson once 
observe, “ There is something noble in publishing trutli, though 
it condemns one’s self.” ^ And one who said in his presence, “ he 
had no notion of people being in earnest in their good professions, 
whose practice was not suitable to them,” was thii.s reprimanded 
by him : — “ Sir, are you so grossly ignorant of human nature as 
not to know that a man may be very sincere in good principles, 
without having good practice ? ” ® 

But let no man encourage or soothe himself in “ presumptu- 
ous sin,’’ from knowing that Jolmson was sometimes hurried 
into indulgences which he thought criminal. I have exhibited 
this circumstance as a shade in so great a character, both from 
ray sacred love of truth, and to shew that he was not so weakly 
scrupulous as he has been represented by those who imagine 
that the sins, of which a deep sense was upon his mind, were 
merely such little venial trifles as pouring milk into his tea on 
Good-Friday. His understanding will be defended by my 
statement, if his consistency of conduct be in some degree 
impaired. But what wise man would, for momentary gratifica- 
tions, deliberately subject himself to suffer such uneasiness as 
we find was experienced by Johnson in reviewing his conduct 
as compared with his notion of the ethicks of the gospel ? Let 
the following passages be kept in remembrance : “ 0, Go», 
giver and preserver of all life, by whose power I was created, 
and by whose providence I am sustained, look down upon me 
\rith tenderness and rrtercy ; grant that I may not have been 
created to be finally destroy^ ; that I may not he preserved 

^ 1 Journal of n Tour to the Hebrides, 3rd edit. p. &09 (Sep. 14). On tho same subject, in 
his Letter to I'hmle, dated Nov. 59, 178^ ho makes the following just ub'.ervAtion : 
•* Life, to be worthy of a rational being, mustiw always in progression ; we must always 
purpose to do mure or better than in time past. The mind is enlarged and elevated by mere 
purposes, though they end as they began, by airy contemplation, We compare and Judge, 
ihoucb we do no^ractise." 

3 Ibid. p. 374 (Oct. fls)‘ 
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to add wickedness to wickedness.” ^ — “ 0, Lord, let me not 
sink into total depravity ; look down upon me, and rescue me 
at last from the captivity of sin.”^ — “Almighty and most 
merciful Father, who hast continued my life from year to year, 
grant that by longer life I may become less desirous of sinful 
pleasures, and more careful of eternal happiness.” ® — " Let not 
my years be multiplied to increase my guilt ; but as my age 
advances, let me become more pure in my thoughts, more 
regular in my desires, and more obedient to thy laws.”* — 
“ Forgive, O merciful Loud, whatever I have done contrary to 
thy laws. Give me such a sense of my wickedness as may 
produce time contrition and effectual repentance ; so that when 
I shall be called into another state, I may be received among 
the sinners to whom sorrow and reformation have obtained 
pardon, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” ® 

Such was the distress of mind, such the penitence of Johnson, 
in his hours of privacy, and in his devout approaches to his 
Maker. His shtceriiy, therefor^ must appear to every candid 
mind unquestionable. 

It is of essential consequence to keep in view, that there was 
in tliis excellent man’s conduct no false principle of commuta- 
tion^ no deliberate indulgence in sin, in consideration of a 
counterbalance of duty. His offending, and his repenting, 
were distinct and separate : ® and when we consider his almost 
unexampled attention to truth, his inflexible integrity, his con- 
stant piety, who will dare to “cast a stone at hiin ? ” Besides, 
let it never be forgotten, that he cannot be charged with any 
offence indicating badness of heart, any thing dishonest, base, 
or malignant ; but, tlial, on the conti-ary, ho was charitable in 
an extraordinary degree : so that even in one of his own rigid 
judgements of himself, (Easter eve, 17S1,) while he says, “I 
have corrected no external habits ; " he is obliged to own, “ I 
hope that since my Lost communion I have advanced, by pious 
reflections, in my submission to God, and my benevolence to 
man.”^ 

I am conscious that this is the most difficult and dangerous 
part of my biographical work, and I cannot but be very anxious 
concerning it. I trust that I have got through it, preserving at 


^ Prayen and Mcditatl0i;iS| p. 47. * Ibld4 p, 68. 

8Iblcl. p. 84. ^ ^ ^ 3 ®: 


would not debttucJt fur 
^ Prayers and Meditations) p. X 9 a» 
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once tny regard to truth, — to my friend, — and to the interests 
of viitue and religion. Nor (sin I apprehend that more harm 
can ensue from the knowledge of the inegulaiities of Johnson, 
guarded as I have stated it, than from knowing that Addison 
and Parnell were intemperate in the use of wine ; which he 
him.self, in his Lives of those celebrated writers and pious men, 
has not forborne to record. 

It is not my intention to give a very minute detail of the 
particulars of Johnson’s remaining days, of whom it was now 
evident, that the crisis was fast approaching, when he must 
"•die like men, and fall like me of the Princes." Yet it will be 
instructive, as rvell as gratifying to the curiosity of ray readers, 
to record a few circumstances, on the authenticity of which 
they may perfectly rely, as I have been at the utmost pains to 
obtain an accurate account of his last illness, from the best 
authority. 

Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. Warren, and Dr. Butter, 
physicians, generously attended him, witliout accepting any 
fees, as did Mr. Cruickshank, surgeon ; and all that could be 
done from professional skill and ability, was tried, to prolong 
a life so truly valuable. He himself, indeed, having, on 
account of his very bad constitution, been perpetually applying 
himself to medical inquiries, tmited his own efforts with those 
of the gentlemen who attended him ; and imagining that the 
dropsical collection of water which oppressed him might be 
drawn off by making incisions in his body, he, with his usual 
resolute defiance of pain, cut deep, when he thought that his 
surgeon had done it too tenderly.’ 

About eight or ten days before his death, when Dr. Brocklesby 
paid him Iris morning visit, he seemed very low and desponding, 
and said, “ I have been as a dying man all night.” He then 
emphatically broke out in the words of Shakspeore, 

“ Can’st thou not niinister to a mind diseas’d ; 

Pluck from the memoty a rooted sorrow j 
Base out the written trouhIe.s of the brain ; 

And, wilh some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff. 

Which weighs upon the henrt ? " 

To whidr Dr. Brocklesby readily answer’d, from lire same great 
poet : 
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“ therein the patient 

hlust minister to himself.” 

Tohnson expressed himself much satisfied with the application. 

On another day after this, when talking on the subject of 
prayer, Dr. Brockleshy repeated from Juvenal, 

" Gratulum est, ut sit mens Sana in carport sano,'* 
and so on to the end of the tenth satire ; but in running it 
quickly over, he happened, in the line, 

“ Qui spatium vita extremum inter munera pouat," 
to pronounce sttpremum for extremum-, at which Johnson’s 
critical ear instantly took offence, and discoursing vehemently 
on the unmetrical effect of such a lapse, he shewed himself as 
full as ever of the spirit of the grammarian. 

Having no other relations,^ it had been for some time John- 
son’s intention to make a liberal provision for his faithfiil 
servant, Mr. Francis Barber, whom he looked upon as particu- 
larly under his protection, and whom he had all along treated 
truly as an humble friend. Having asked Dr. Brocklesby 
what would be a proper annuity to a favourite servant, and 
being answered that it must depend on the circumstances of 
the master] and, that in the case of a nobleman, fifty pounds 
a-year was considered as an adequate reward for many years’ 
faithful service j — “ Then, (said Johnson,) shall I be nobilissimus, 
for I mean to leave Frank seventy pounds a-year, and I desire 
you to tell him so.” It is strange, hoAvever, to think, that 
Johnson was not free from that general weakness of being 
averse to execute a ■will, so that he delayed it from time to time ; 
and had it not been for Sir John Hawkins’s repeatedly urging 

1 [The authour in a foimer page has shewn the injustice of Sir John Hawkins's charue 
again&L Tohnsoiii with respect to a pcison of the name of Heely, whom be has inaccurately 
represented as a relation of Johnson's. See ^ 577. — That Johnson was anxious to 
discover whether any of bis relations were U^g, is evmced by the following letter, written 
not long before he made his AYill : 

*'To TUB RjiVe Da. Yysb, Lamdbth. 

**SIR, 

1 AM desirous to know whether Charles Scrimshaw of Woodsease (1 think,) in 
your father's neighbourhood he now living; what is his condition, and where he may be 
found. If you can conveniently make any Inquiry about him, and can do it witliout 
delay, it will be an act of great kindness to me, ho being voey nearly related to me. 1 
beg lyou] to pardon this trouble. 

**Iam, Sir, 

Your most bumble servant, 

** Bolt-Court, Fleet-street, '* Sam. Jokksok 

Nov. sp, 1784.” 

In confoimity to the wisti expressed in the preceding letter, an Inquiry wSs made, but 
no descendants of Charles Scrimshaw or of his sisters, were disMvered to be livinm Dc. 
Vyse informs me, tlmt Dr. Johnson told him, he was disappointed in the inquhies he 
bad made ^or his relatione." There is thm'efoie no nound whatsoever for aupposlug 
that he was unmindful of them, or neglected tUem.-'Mij > 
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it, I think it is probable that his kind resolution would not 
have been fulfilled. After making one, which, as Sir John 
Hawkins informs us, extended no further than the promi.qed 
annuity, Johnson’s final disposition of his property was 
established by a Will and Codicil, of whidi copies are 
subjoined.^ 

1 the mame of God. ^mbm. Ii Samuel TohksoK| being in fuH passession of 
my faciiUied, but fearing this night inny put an end to my hfu) do ordain this niy last 
Will and Testament 1 bcQnu.uh to OoDj a soul polluted by many sinsj but 1 hope 
purified by jEdUs Ciiarsi*. — I leave seven hundred and iii^ pounds in the hands of 
Bennet Laugton, Ksq. : three hunched pounds In the hands of Mr. Barclay and Mr. 
Perkins, brewers; one hundicd and Af^y pounds in the hands of Dr. reroy, Ilisliop of 
Proiiiorc ; one thousand pounds, three ^cr rent, annuities in the ptihlick funds ; and one 
hundred pountls now lying by me in ready iiumey : all these burure*meniione<l sums and 
properly 1 leave, I 8 .iy, to Sir Jo.sliua Keynolos, Sir John Hawlcins, and Dr. William 
Hcott, of Doctors Commons, in trust, for the following uses Tliat is to say, to fwy to 
the represuniatives of the late William Innys, bookseller, in St. P.’iiil's Chuich'yaril, the 
sum of two hundred pounds ; to AIis. Whit^ my female servant, one hundred pounds 
stock in the three sent annuities aforesaid. The teat of the aforesaid iauins of money 
and property, together with my books, plate, and household furniture, X leave to the 
hefote<meutioncd Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. William Scott, also in 
trust, to be npiiHfd, after pa^diit* niy debts, to the use of Fnincis Barber^ niy man-servant, 
a nem, in 5 uch manner oh they shall judge most fit and nvail.ahle to his benullt. And 1 
appmm the aforesaid Sir Joshua Rejmolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Or, William Rcotl, 
sole executors of this my host will and testament, hereby t evoking all former wills ami 
testaments whatever, in witness whcieof 1 hereunto subscribe my name, and nlTix my 
&eaL this eighth day of Decemher, r 784 . 

"Sam. Joimaojr, (L S.) 

" Signed, sealed, published, declared and delivoroil, by flu* said testator, ns 
his will and testameni^ in the presence of ua, the word two being 
first iuboitcd In the opposite page. 

" Gboruk Straiian. 

" Joim DuaMuuLiNB.*' 

** By way of Codicil to my last will and testament, X, Rasiurl JouNSOg, give, devise, 
and bequeath, uiy tuessunitc or tenement siMiato at LichAcId, in the county of Staifotd, 
with the cujpurtenances in the tenure and ocmipatiou of Mnu Bond, of Lichfield afore* 
said, or ufAlr. Hinchm.'ui, her uodcr*tenant, to my executors, in trust, to sell and dispose 
of uie same; and the money nrhiingfrom such sale 1 give and hciiucmth as follows, viz. 
to Thomas and llenjnmin, the sons of Fisher Johnson, tale of Leicester, and whit- 
ing, daughter of Thomaii Johnson, lute of Coventry, and the granciclaughtor of the said 
Thomas Johnson, one full and equal fourth part each ; but in case thuiu shall be more 
erand-daughten than one of the said Thomas Johnson, living nt the time of my decease, 
I ^ve and Dequeath the port or share of dial one to and equally between such grand- 
daughters. I give and bequeath to the Rev. Mr. Rogers, of Berkley, near Froom, in the 
county of Somerset the sum uf one hundred pounds, requesting him to apply tlie same 
towards the maintenance of Elizabeth Kerne, a lunattek. I also give and bequeath to my 
gud-childrun, the son and daughter of Mauritius Lowe, painter, each uf lliem, one 
hundred pounds of my stock in the three per cent, consolidated annuities, to he applied 
and disposed of hy and at the discretion of my executors, in the education or Srttlement 
in the world of them my said legatees. Also f give rind bequeath to Sir John Ilawkips, 
one of my Executors, the Annales Eccleslastici of Barouius, and Uollnshed's end Stowe's 
Chronicles, and also .an octavo Common I'myer-Book. To Bennet Langpn, X^q. I give 
and bequeath my Vulyglot fiiblei To Sir Joshua Reynolds, my great Frendi Dlctlonoiy, 
by Martinicre, and my o^vn copy of ^ folio English DIntlonaiVi of the licst revision. 
To Dr. William Scott, one of my Executors, tlie Diccionimire cle Commerce, and 
Lectius *8 edition of the Greek Poets. To Mr. Windluim, Foette Graici llerolci per 
Honricum Stephannm. To the Rev* Mr, Stiahon, vicar of Islington, In Middlesex. 
Mill's Greek Testament, Bera's t.^eck Tesutmcni, by Stephens, all my Latin liiblos, ana 
imr Greek Bible, by ■VVecheliuh. To Dr. Hebcmen, Dr. Biocklesliy, Dr. Butter, and 
Mr. Cruikshank, the surgeon who attended me, Mr. Holder, my npothccaiy, Gerard 
Hamilton, Esq., Mrs. Gardiner of Snow-hill, Mrs. Ftances Reynolds, Mr. Iloole, and 
the Reverend Mr. Hoole, his son, eacli a book at their election, to keep as a token of 
remembrance. 1 also give and bequeath to Mr. John Desmoulins, two hundred pounds 
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The consideration of numerous papers of which he was 
possessed, seems to have struck Johnson’s mind, with a sudden 
anxiety, and as they were in great confusion, it is much to be 
lamented that he had not entrusted some faithful and discreet 
person with the care and selection of them ; instead of which. 


coiisolidcitod tlireu per cent. Annuities : and to Mr. Sastres, the Italian Mastery the sum 
of five pnuiulh, to he laid out in books of piety for his own use. And wlieroas the said 
Bennet Lani*ton hnth agreed in consideraiilon of the sum of seven hundred and fifty 
pounds, mentioiu'd iti iny will to be in his liands, to grant and sucine an annuity of 
seventy pounds payable during the life of me and my servant, Francis Baibcr, and the 
life of the survivor of us, to Mr. George Stubbs, in ti ust for us ] my mind and will is, that 
in case of my decease }>efore the .s.iid agreement shalJ be peifectei/, the said sum of &cvun 
bundled and fifty pounds, and the bond for securing the said sum, shall go to the s>iid 
Fraucih Uarber ; .ind I hereby give and bequeath to him the samo, in lieu of the bequest 
in his favour, contained in my said will. And 1 hereby empower my Executors to deduct 
and retain all cxpences that .shall or may be incurred in the execution of my said Will, 
or of this Codicil thereto, out of such estate and effects as I shall die possessed of* All 
the lest, residue, and remainder, of xny estate, and effects I uive and betiuealh to my said 
iCxccutors, in trust for the said Francis Barber, his Executors, and Administrators. 
Witness my hand and seal, this ninth day of December, T7S1. 

S.VM. JOUMSOif, (L. S.) 


** Signed, sealed, published, declai^, and delivered, by the said Samuel Johnson, as, 
uihI for a Codicil to his lost Will and Testament, in the presence of us, who, in bis 
presence, and at his lequest, and also in the presence of eac^ other, have hereto 
subscribed our names os witnesses. 

“John CopEtY. 

“william Gibson. 

“Hbnkv Colr.*‘ 


Upon these testamentary deeds it Is proper to make a few observations. 

Kin express declanition with his dying breath as a Christian, ns it had been often 
practised in such soloiim tvrituigs, was of real consequence ftom this great man, for the 
conviction of a mind equally acute and strong, miuht well overbalance tbe doubts of 
otiicrs who were his contempomries. The e.'^re&sion poUnted, may, to eomc, convey 
an impi elusion of more than ordinary contamination: but that is not warranted by its 

g enuine meaning, as appears from “The Eambler,** No. 49. The same word is used in 
le will of Dr. Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln, who was piety itself. 

His legacy of two hundred pounds (0 the representatives of Mr. Innys, bookseller, in 
St. Paul's Churchyard, proceeded from a very ^vorlhy motive. He told Sir Jubn Hawkins, 
that his fatiier having become a liankmpt^ Mr. Innys had assisted him mtb money 01 
credit to continue his businc8& “This, (said be,) I consider as an obligation on me to be 
graleful to his descendants.*' 

Thu amount of hU property proved to be considerably more than he had aupposed it to 
Sir John Hawkuis estimates the bequest to Francis Barber as a sum little short of 

paid to him by Mr. 
ohnson had lent to 

^ ^ 1 mutters “ a caveat 

against ostentatious bounty and favour to negroes." But surely vvlion a mao has money 
cn tirely of hia own acquisition, especially when he bos no near relations, he may, without 
blame, dispose of It as ho pleasea and with great propriety to a fiuthful servant. Mr. 
liarber, by the recommendation of bis master, retired to Lichftuld, where he might pass 
the rest of his days in coinfort. 

it has been obiected that Johnson has omit^ many of his best ftiends, when leaving 
books to several os tokens of' his last remembrance. ' llie names of Dr. Adams, Dr. 
Taylor, Dr. Burney, Mr. Hector, Mr. Murphy, the Audiour of this work, and others who 
wore intimate with him, are not to bo found in his Will. Thi^ may be accounted for by 
considering, that os he was very near his diskilution at the Uniu, ho probably mentioned 
su(^ as happened to occur to him ; and that he may have recollected, uiat ho had 
formerly shewn odiers such proofs of his regard, that it was not necessary to crowd his 
Will with their names. Mrs. X.ucy Porter ^vas much displeased that nothing was left to 
her : but besides what 1 have now stated, she should have considered, that she had left 
nothing to Johnson by her Will, which vma made during his life>t{me, os appeared; at her 
decease. • ^ ^ . 

His enumerating several persons in one group, and leaving them “ each a book at their' 
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he, in a precipitate manner, burnt large mashes of them, with 
little regard, as I apprehend, to discrimination. Not that I 
suppose we have thus been deprived of any compositions 
which he had ever intended for the publick eyc] but from 
what escaped the flames, I judge that many curious circum- 
stances relating both to himself and other literary characters, 
have perished. 

Two very valuable articles, I am sure we have lost, whicli 
were two quarto volumes, containing a full, fair, and most 
particular account of his own life, from his earliest recollection. 
I ow'ned to him, that having accidentally seen them, I had read 
a great deal in them ; and apologizing for the liberty I had 
taken, asked him if I could help it. He placidly answered, 
‘‘■VVhy, Sir, I do not think you could have helped it.” 1 said 
that I had, for once in my life, felt half an inclination to 
commit theft. It had come into my mind to carry off those 
two volumes, and never see him more. Upon my enquiring 
how Ihi.s would have affected him, “ Sir, (said he,) I believe I 
should have gone mad.”^ 

During his last illness, Johnson experienced the steady and 
kind attachment of his numerous friends. Mr. Hoole has 
drawn up a narrative of what passed in the visits which he paid 
him during that time, from the loth of November to the 13th 


election.'* might possibly have jjiven occa 5 ;ion to a curioos question us to the order of 
choice, had they not luckily dxed on difTercnt books. His library', though by no means 
handsome in its appearance, was sold hir. Clirihtie, for two hundred and forty-seven 

5 ounds, nine shilui^s : many people being desirous to have abookwltichhad belonged to 
ohn^n. In inanv of them he had written little notes : sometimes lender memurials 
ol hib departed wife ; as, *' This was dear Tetty's book : " bometimes occasional remarks 
of dificrent sorts. Mr. Lysoiis, of CUflbrd'b Inn, bos favoured me with the twofollowing : 

In " Holy Rules and Helps to Devotions by Bryan Duppa, Lord Bishop of Winton," 
Pt^eis omaain videUir tiili/reuier ftwiass^: si>ero wit 
In "The Rossicrucian infallible Axiomat^ by John H^den, Gent." prefixed to which 
me some verses addressed to the authour, signw Ainbr, waters, A. M. ColK Rx. Oxon. 

Zaitn verses were wHUen io Hoobes by JBat/tnrsit his Treatise en Ifuman 
I^ttUtre^ and kat/e no relation io the hook»^—An oddfrandT 
lFranci.s Barber, Dr. Johnson’s principal legatee, cUcu in the infirmary at Stafford, after 
undergoing a painful operation, Feb. fL 1801.— M.] 

I One of these volumes, Sir John Hawkins infonos us, be put into his nouket \ fur 
which the excuse he states is, that he meant to preserve it from, falling into the hands of 
a person whom he desciibesso as to make it sufficiently deai' who is meant; "having 
strong reasons, ^&ald he,) to suspect that this man might Itnd and make an ill u% of the 
book.^* Why Sir John should siippo.se that the gentleman alluded to would act in this 
manner, he has not thought fit to explain. But what Jte did was not approved of by 
Johnson; who, upon being acquainted of it without delay by a friend, expressed great 
indignation, and warmly insisted on the book being delivered up ; and, afterwards. In the 
suppoelilou of his missiag it, without knowing by whom it had been taken, he said, " Sir, 
I should hove gone out of the world distrusting half mankind.” Sir John next day wrote 
a letter to Johnson, assigning reasons fur hi& conduct ; upon which Johu.ion obsurved tu 
Mr. Langton, ** Bishop bnnda'soii could not liave dictated a better letter* 1 could almost 
say, H/eltws ^t sie Jieuiiftisse qunm non enhsseT The agitation into which Johnson 
was thrown by this incident, probably mode him hastily burn tho&e precious records, 
which must ever, be regretted. 
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of December, the day of his death, inclusive, and has favoured 
me with a perusal of it, with permission to make extracts, which 
I have done. Nobody was more attentive to him than Mr. 
Langton,^ to whom he tenderly said, Te teneam moriens deficient 
tnanu. And I think it highly to the honour of Mr. Windham, 
that his important occupations as an active statesman did not 
prevent him from paying assiduous respect to the dying Sage 
whom he revered. Mr. Langton informs me, that, “ one day 
he found Mr. Burke and four or five more friends sitting with 
Johnson. Mr. Burke said to him, ‘I am afraid. Sir, such a 
number of us may be oppressive to you.’ — ‘No, Sir, (said 
Johnson,) it is not soj and I must be in a wretched state, 
indeed, when your company would not be a delight to me.’ 
Mr Burke, in a tremulovus voice, expressive of being very 
tenderly affected, replied, ‘ My dear Sir, you have always been 
too good to me.’ Immediately afterwards he went away. This 
was the last circumstance in the acquaintance of these two 
eminent men.” 

The following particulars of Iris conversation tvithin a fetv 
days of his death, I give on the authority of Mr. John 
Nichols 


1 [Mr. T^anston, whose name ao ofeen occiira in these volumes, survived Johnson several 
3*ears. He died at Southampton, Dec. z8, zSor, oned sixty^ve.— ’M.] 

On the same undoubted authority, I ulve a Tew nrticjes, which should have been 
inserted in chronological order; but whicn, now that they are befohs me, I should be 
sorry to omit: 

** In 1736, Dr. Johnson had a paitlcalnx inclination to have been engaged as an 
assistant to the Reverend Mr. Dud worth, then head master of the (^mmat'school, at 
Drewood, in StaifordtJure, * an excellent jserbon, whopessesbud every talent of a perfect 
instnictorof youth, in a degree which, (to u.se the words of one of thebrighte.st ornaments 
of Literature, the Reverend Dr. Hurd, Worcester,) has been rarely found in 

any of that profession bince the days of QuIndUan.' Mr. Rudworth, 'who was less known 
ill his lifC’litne, from that obscure situation to whidi the caprice of fortune oft condemns 
the most accomplished characters, than his highest- merit deserved/ had been bred under 
Nir. Blaohwetl, at Market Bosworth, where Johnson uus som^ time an usher ; which 
might naturally lead to the application. Mr. Budworth was certainly no stranger to the 
learning or abilities of Jolinson, os he more than once lamented his having been under the 
necebsity of declining the engagement, from an apprehension that the paralytick affection, 
under which our jtreat Fhflologlst laboured dnrough life, might become the object of 
imitatiau or of ridicule, among hla pupii&*'~Captain Budworth, his grandson, has 
coiiflrined to ihe this anecdote. 

" Among the early associates of Johnson, at St. John's Gate, was Samuel Dnyse, well 
known by his ingenious productions ; and not leas noted for hi& imprudence. Ic was not 
tmubual hx Boyse to be a' customer to the imwnbroker. On one of thube occasions, Dr. 
Johuboii coliecied a sum of money to redeem his friend's clothes, which in two days after 
were pawned again. ' The sum, (said Tohusun,) was collected by sixpences, at a time 
when to me sixpence was a serious epnsioeration. 

Speaking one day of a person for whom he bad a real friendship, but in whom vanity 
was somewhat too predominant, he observed, that ' Kelly was so fond of displaying on his 
6ide«hoard the plate which he possessed, that be added to it his spurs. For niv part, 
(said he,) 1 never was master ofa pair of spurs, but once ; and they are now at the bottom 
of the ocean. By the carelessness of Boswell's servant, they were dropped from, the end 
of the boat, on our return from the Isle of Sky.* " 

The late Reverend Mr* Samuel Bodcock, having been. introduced to Dr. Johnson, 
by Mr. Nichols, some years before his death, thus expressed himself in d letter to that 
gentleman* 
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“ He said, that the Paih.amcntdiy Debates weie the only 
pait of his wntint's which then gave him any loinpunctioii 
but that at the time he wiote them, he had no conception he vias 
imposing upon the woild, though they weie liccjuently wiittcn 
irom \eiy slendei niatciials, and often, from none at rill, — the 
mere coinage of his own imagination. He nevci uiote any 
part of his woiks with equal velocity. Ihiee columns, ol the 
Magazine, in an houi, was no uncommon cffoit, winch teas 
faster than most pci sons could have tiansciibcd that quantity. 

“Of his fiiend Cave, he always spoke with guat affection. 
‘Yet, (said he), Cave, (who nevei looked out of his window, hut 
with a view to the Gentleman’s Magazine,) was a iienuiious 
paymaster, he would contiact foi lines by the hundicd, and 
expect the long bundled, but he was a good man, and always 
delighted to have his fi tends at his table ’ 

“ When talking of a regular edition of his own woiks, he said, 
that he had powei, [from the bookselleis,] to print such an 
edition, if his health admitted it ; but had no powci to assign 
ovei any edition, unless he could add notes, and so alter them 
as to make them new woiks , which his state of health foibado 
him to think of. I may possibly live, (said he,) oi lather 
breathe, thiee days, or peihaps thiee weeks, but find myself 
daily and giadually weaken 

“ He said at anothei time, three or four days only before Ins 
death, speaking of the little fear he had of undei going a 
chiruigical opeiation, ‘ I would give one of these legs foi a year 
more of life, I mean of comfoitable life, not such as that 
which I now suffer,’ — and lamented much his inability to 
lead during his hours of restlessness. ‘I used foimcily, (he 
added,) when sleepless in bed, 7 tad Itke a Turk ’ 

“Whilst confined by his last illness, it was his legular 
piactice to have the churcli-service lead to him, by some atten- 
tive and fiiendly Divine. The Rev. Mi. Hoole pci foi mod this 
kind office in my presence for the last time, when, by his own 
desire, no moie than the litany was read; in which his 
responses were in the deep and sonorous voice which Mi. 

** How much I am obliged to >ou foi the favour ^ou did mo in mlroducingmc. to Dr 
Johnson 1 rantum vidi litgutiwt But to have seen himi and to hn^e itt Lived a 
testimony of respect from him, was enough I recollect all the conversation, and sluill 
never forget one of his expiesvioiis —Speaking of T)r (whose wiitinw, I saw, 

he ebtiinated at a low r'lte,} he snul, * You have pioved him as dchriLnt in as he 

lb in leuning * — 1 called him an 'IndiX tcholar^ but he was not willing to allow him a 
claim even to that merit He said, * that he borrowed from those who hao been borrowei , 
themselves and did not know that the miatakes he adopted bad been answered byotliers ' 
—I oA:en think of our shot I 1 ut piecious, visit to this great man* I shall consider u 
aa a kind of an arx m my life*’ 
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Boswell has occasionally noticed, and with the most profound 
devotion that can be imagined. His hearing not being quite 
perfect, he more than once interrupted Mr. Hoole, tvith, 
“ Louder, my dear Sir, louder, I entreat you, or you pray in 
vain!' — and, when the service was ended, he, with great 
earnestness, turned round to an excellent lady w'ho was present, 
saying, ‘ I thank you. Madam, very heartily, for your kindness 
in joining me in this solemn exercise. Live well, I conjure 
you ; and you will not feel the compunction at the last, which 
I now feel.' So truly liumble were the thoughts which this 
great and good man entertained of his own approaches to religious 
perfection. 

“ He was earnestly invited to publish a volume of Devo- 
fional Eoicnhes\ but this, (though he listened to the pro- 
posal with much complacency, and a large sum of money 
was offered for it,) he declined, from motives of the sincerest 
modesty. 

“ He seriously entertained the thought of traaslaling Tkuamts 
He often talked to me on the subject j and once, in particular, 
when I was rather wi.shing that he would favour the world, 
and gratify his Sovereign, by a Life of Spenser, (which he said 
that he would readily have done, had be been able to obtain 
any new materials for the purpose,) he added, ‘ I have been think- 
ing again, Sir, of Thuanus : it would not be the laborious task 
which you have supposed it. I should have no trouble but 
that of dictation, which would be performed as speedily as an 
amanuensis could write.' " 

It is to the mutual credit of Johnson and Divines of different 
communions, that although he was a steady Church-of-England 
man, there was, nevertheless, much agreeable intercourse 
between him and them. Let me particularly name the late 
Mr. La Trobe, and Mr. Hutton, of the Moravian profession. 
His intimacy with the English Benedictines, at Paris, has been 
mentioned ; and as an additional proof of the charity in which 
he lived with good men of the Romish Church, I am happy 
in this opportunity of recording his friendship mth the 
Reverend Thomas Hussey, D,D. His Catholick Majesty’s 
Chaplain of Embassy at the Court of London, that very 
respectable man, eminent not only fon his 'powerful eloquence 
as a preacher, but for his various abilities and acquisitions. — 
Nay, though Johnson loved a Presbyterian the least of all, this 
did not prevent his having a long and uniiiterrupted social 
connection with the Reverend Dr. James Fordyce, who, since 
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his death, hath gratefully celebiated him in a waim stidin of 
devotional romposition 

Amidst the melanrholy clouds which hung ovei the dying 
Johnson, his chai actcnstical mannur shewed itself on different 
occasions. 

When Di Wairen in the usual style, hoped that he was 
better, his answei was, “No, Sii , you cannot conceive with 
what accelciation I advance towaids death.” 

A man whom he had nevei seen befoic was employed one 
night to sit up with him Being disked next morning how he 
liked his attendant, his auswei was, “ Not at all, Sii • the 
fellow’s an ideol , he is as aukwaid as a turn spit when fust put 
into the wheel, and as sleepy as a dormouse ” 

Mr. Windham having placed a pillow conveniently to suppoil 
him, he thanked him foi his kindness, and said, “ That will do, 
— all that a pillow ean do ” 

He lepeated with gieai spiut a poem, consisting of seweral 
stanzas, m toui lines, in alleinate rhyme, which he said he had 
composed some yeais befoie,^ on occasion of a rich, extiavagant 
young gentleman’s coming of .\go j saying he had nevei repeated 
It but once since he composed it, and had given but one copy 
of It That copy was given to Mrs Tin ale, now Pioz/i, who 
has published it in a Book which she cntillt s “ British 
Synonymy,” but winch is truly a collection of cntui taming 
remaiks and stones, no mattei wholhei accuiate oi not. Being 
a piece of exquisite satire, conveyed in a stiain of pointed 
vivacity and humoui, and in a manner of winch no other 
instance is to be found in Johnson’s wntings, I shall here 
inset t It : 

Long ixpected one nnd-twenl>, 

Ling'uiig year, at length is flown ; 

Pnde and pleasuie, pomp and plenty, 

Gieat *•* ■•***, are now your own. 

Loosen’d fiom the Minot’s tether, 

1 ree to moitgage or to sell, 

Wild as wind, and li^hl as feather, 

Bid the sons of thrift farewell 
Call the Betseys, Kates, and Jennies, 

All the names that banish care , 

Lavish of youi grandsire’s guineas, 

Show the spirit of an hen. 

t [In 17 o See Ills Letter to Mrs 1 hi ili., dated August 8, 1780 ‘ “You Inveheutl m 
the papers how * * * lecome to age 1 have enclosed asnortaonj orcoiisratahition, which 
you must not shew to any body — It is odd that it sliould Lome mto any body s head 1 
hope you will read it with candodr . it is I believe, one of tho aulhuur e first essajs in that 
way of wiitingi and a beginner la always to be tre.tted with tenderness ’'-M ] 
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All that prey on vice iinrl folly 
Joy to bee llieii quaiiy (ly ; 

There the [jamester, light and jolly, 

There the lomlei, grave and sly. 

Wealth, my lad, w.xs made to wanrlcr. 

Let it wander as it will ; 

Call the jockey, call the pander, 

Bid them conic and take theii fill. 

When Ihe honny blade caroubcs, 

I’ockets lull, asdspiiits high — 

What are acic..? what are houieb? 

(July dii I, or wet or dry. 

Mhould the guaidian fiicnd 01 mother, 

Tell the woes of willul w.aste : 

Scorn their counsel, scorn their polhci, — 

, Vou can liang ot drown at last. 

As he opened a note which his servant brought to him, hp 
said, “ An odd thought strikes me : — we shall receive no letters 
in the grave.” 

He requested three things of Sir Joshua Reynolds : — To 
forgive him thirty pounds which he had borrowed of him ; — to 
read the Bible ; — and never to use his pencil on a Sunday. Sir 
J oshua readily acquiesced. 

Indeed he shewed the greatest anxiety for the religious 
improvement of his friends, to whom he discoursed of its 
infinite consequence. He begged of Mr. Hoole to think of 
what he had said, and to commit it to writing ; and, upon being 
aftenvards assured that this was done, pressed his hands, and in 
an earnest tone thanked him. Dr. Brockle.shy having attended 
him with the utmost assiduity and kindness as his physician 
and friend, ho was peculiarly desirous that this gentleman 
should not entertain any loose speculative notions, but be con- 
firmed in the truths of Christianity, and insisted on his writing 
down in his presence, as nearly as ho could collect it, the import 
of what passed on the subject : and Dr. Brocklesby having 
complied with the request, he made him sign the paper, and 
urged him to keep it in his own custody as long as he lived, 

Johnson, with that native fortitude, which, amidst all his 
bodily distress and mental sufferings, never forsook him, asked 
Dr. Brocklesby, as a man in whom he had confidence, to tell 
him plainly whether he could recover. “ Clive me (said he) a 
direct answer.” The Doctor having first asked him if he could 
hear the whole truth, which way soever it mi^ht lead, and 
being answered that he could, declared that, in his opinion, he 
could not recover without a miracle. “I’hen, (said Johnson,) 
II— u* 
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I will take no more physick, not even my opiates : for I have 
prayed that I may render up my soul to God unclouded.” In 
this resolution he persevered, and, at the same time, used only 
the weakest kinds of sustenance. Being pressed by Mr. Wind- 
ham to take .somewhat more generous nourishment, lest loo low 
a diet should have the very efleel which he dreaded, by 
debilitating his mind, he said, “ I will take any thing but 
inebriating sustenance.” 

The Reverend Mr. Strahan, who was the .son of his friend, 
and had been always one of his great favourites, had, during his 
last illness, the satisfaction of contributing to soothe and com- 
fort him. That gentlom.an’s house at Islington, of which he is 
Vicar, afforcled Johnson, occasionally and easily, an agreeable 
change of pl.ace and fre.sh air ; and he attended also upon him 
in town in the discharge of the sacred offices of his profession. 

Mr. .Stahan has given .me the agreeable as.surance, that, after 
being in much agitation, Johnson became quite composed, and 
continued, so till his death. i 

Dr. Brockksby, who will not be suspected of fanaticism, 
obliged me with the following accounts; 

“ For some time before his death, all his fetira were calmed 
and absorbed by the prevalence of his faith, and his trust in tito 
merits and of Jpsus Chhist. 

“ He talked, often to me about the necessity of faith in the 
saa ifice of Jesus, as necessary beyond all good w'orks wlratevcr, 
for the salvation of mankind. 

“ He pressed me to study Dr- Clarke and to read his sermons. 

asked him why he pressed Dr. Claike, an Arian.l ‘ Because, 
(said he,) he is fullest on the propitiatoiy samfice ' " 

Johnson haying thus in his mind the true Christian scheme, 
at once rational and consolatory, uniting justice and mercy in the 
Divinity, with the improvement of human nature, previous to 
hip receiving the Holy Sacrament, in his aparimem, composed 
and fervently uttered his prayer ; * 

T The chaitge oChis sentiments ^ith reimni to Dr. Clnrhei Ui tSns mentioned to ne in a 
letter from chelate Dr. AdanUi hfascer of Pembroke College, Oxford.'^" The Doccor%. 
pr^odices were the strongest, and certainly in another sense the we.-ikesc, that ever 
possessed a eensiblo man., You know his extreme ireal for orthodoxy, Uutdldyou evet* 
hear what he told me himself? That he bad made it a i iile not to admit Dr. Clarke’s name 
In his Dictionary. This, however, woie o(f. At some distance of thus he advised ivlth' mr' 
what books he should read In defence of the Chr'stlnia Keligiou. f recomnieiideU 
* ClarkeS Evidences of I^atural and Keveakd Religion/ sui the best tif the kind ; and 1 
Jind in what is called his ' Pra^’em and Meditations/ that he was frequently ehipluyed 
in the latter part of his tln>e in reading Claike's Sermons." * 

3 The Reverend Mr* Stahan took care to have it preserved, and has Insetted it In 

Prayers and , Meditations}’’ p. uSm 
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"Almitility and most merciful Father, I am now as to 
human eyes it seems, about to commemorate, for the last time, 
the death of thy Son Jesus Christ, our Saviour and Redeemer. 
Crant, O Lord, that my whole hope and confidence may be in 
his merits, and thy mercy • enforce and accept my imperfect 
repentance j make this commemoration available to the con- 
firmation of my faith, the establishment of my hope, and the 
enlargement of my charity ; and make the death of th}’ Son Jehus 
Christ effectual to my redemption! Have mercy upon mej and 
pardon the multitude of my offences. Bless my friends ; have 
mercy upon all men. Support me, by thy Holy Spirit, in the 
days of weakness, and at the hour of death ; and receive me, 
at my death, to everliisting happinesis, for the sake of Jesus 
Chris'J-, Amen.” 

Having, as has been already mentioned, made his will on 
the 8th and gth of December, and settled all his worldly affairs, 
he languished till Monday, the 13th of that month, when he 
expired, about seven o’clock in the evening, with so little 
apparent pain that his attendants hardly perceived when his 
dissolution took place. 

Of his last moments, my brother, Thomas David, has fur- 
nished me with the following particulars : 

“ The Doctor, from the time that he was certain his death 
was near, appeared to be perfectly resigned, was seldom or 
never fretful or out of temper, and often said to’ his faithful 
servant, who gave me this account, ‘ Attend, Francis, to the 
.salvation of your soul, which is the object of greatest import- 
ance : ’ he also explained to him passages in the scripture,, and 
seemed to have pleasure in talking upon religious subjects. 

“ On Monday, the 13th of December, the day on which he 
died, a Miss Morris, daughter to a particular friend of his, 
called, and said to Francis, that she begged to be permitted to .see 
the Doctor, that she might earnestly request him to give her 
his blessing. .Francis went into his room, follovyed by the 
young lady, and delivered the message. The Doctor turned 
hini.self in the bed, and,, said, ‘Gon bless you, my, dear I’ 
These were the last words he spoke. — His difficulty of breath- 
iing increased till about seven o’clock in the evening, when Mr. 
Barber and Mr.s, Desmoulins, who were sitting in the room, 
observing that the noise he mode in Ipreathing had ceased, went 
to Ihe bed, and found he was deaiii’,’ 

About two days after his death, the following veiy agrfeeable 
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account was communicated to Mr, Malone, in a letter by the 
Honourable John Byng, to whom I am much obliged for grant- 
ing me permission to introduce it in my work. 

“ DEAR SIR, 

“ Since I saw you, I have had a long conversation with 
Cawston,^ who sat up witli Dr. Johnson, from nine o’clock on 
.Sunday evening, till ten o’clock on Monday morning. And, 
from what I can gather from him, it should .seem, that Dr, 
Johnson was perfectly composed, steady in hope, and resigned 
to death. At the interval of each hour, they a.ssisted him to 
sit up in his bed, and moved his legs, which were in much pain ; 
when he regularly addres.sed hinnself to fervent prayer ; and 
though, sometimes, his voice failed him, his sense never did, 
dtiririg that time. The only smilenance he received, was cyder 
and water. He said his mind was prepared, and the time to 
his dissolution seemed long. At si.x in the morning, he 
enquired the hour, and, on being informed, said that all went 
on regularly, and he felt he had but a few hours to live. 

“At ten o’clock in the momin^c, he parted from (lawston, say- 
ing, ‘You should not detain Mr, IVindlmm’s servant: — [ 
thank you ; bear iny remembrance to your master.’ (Jawston 
says, that no man could appear more collected, more devout, 
or less terrified at the thoughts of the approaching minute. 

" This account, which is so much more agreeable than, and 
somewhat different from, youts, has given us the satisfaction of 
thinking that that great man died as he lived, full of resigna- 
tion, strengthened in faith, and joyful in hope,” 

A few days before his death, he bad asked Sir John Hawkins, 
as one of his executors, where he should be buried ; and on 
being answered, “ Doubtless, in Westminster-Abbey,” seemed 
to feel a satisfaction, very natural to a Poet j and indeed in my 
opinion very natural to every man of any imagination, who has 
no family sepulchre in which he con be laid with his fathers. 
Accordingly, upon Monday, December 20, his remains were 
deposited in that noble and renowned edifice ; and over his 
grave was placed a large blue flag-stone, with this inscription : 

“Samuel John.son, ll.i). 

OMV xin die Decmbm^ 

Anno Domini 
M.pcc.LXxxiv. 

Ailaiis su<e i.xxv.” 

iSeivaiit te the Right Honoiusthle WilliBin Windhaui. 
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His funeral was attended by a respectable number of his 
friends, particularly such of the members of The Literary 
Club as were then in town ; and was also honoured with the 
presence of several of the Reverend Chapter of Westminster. 
Mr. burke, Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Windham, Mr. Langton, 
Sir Charles Bunbury, and Mr. Coleman, bore his pall. His 
school-fellow, Dr. Taylor, performed the mournful olBce of 
reading the burial service. 

I trust, I .shall not be accused of affectation, when I dcclai-e, 
that I find myself unable to express all that I felt upon the loss 
of such a “ Guide, Philosopher, and Friend.” ^ I shall, there- 
fore, not say one word of my own, but adopt those of an 
eminent friend," which he uttered with an abrupt felicity, 
superior to all studied compositions ; — “ He has made a chasm, 
which not only nothing can fill up, but which nothing has. a 
tendency to fill up. — ohnson is dead. — Let us go to the next 
best : — there is nobody ; no man can be said to put you in 
mind of Jolinson.” 

As Johnson had abundant homage paid to him during his 
life,” so no writer in this nation ever had such an accumulation 

1 On the subject of Jobn.son I may udopt the trorUs of Sir John Harrington, concern* 
ing his venerable Tutor und Diocesan, Dr. Jolm Still, Bishop of Bath mid Wells ; ' who 
hath given niu &onte help.s, mure hojicb, oil encuuingemOnts in my best btudlus ; to whom 
1 never c*iine but 1 grew moie religious; from whom I never went, but I parted better 
instructed. Of him therefore, my acquaintance, luy friend, my instructor, if I spenK 
inu<di, it were not to be marvelled ; if I speak fnuikly, it is not to be blamed ; and 
^ough 1 speak partially, it were to be paTOi)ned.''**-/Vi/c <9 Vol. J, p. 136, 

There is one circumstance in Sir John's character of BKlioii Still, which is peculiarly 
applicable to Johnson 1 He became so famoiut a disputer, that the lutrntidc.se were even 
nfniid to dispute with him : and he liudiii^ his own strengtii, could not stick to warn 
them in their arguments to take heed to their answeih^ like a perfect fencer that will tell 
nforchand in which bu tCon he will give the venew, or like a cunning chess-player that will 
appoint aforehund with which pawn and is what place he will give the mate."— 
/out 

IThe late Right Hon. William ^ Gerrard Hamilton, who hud been intimately 
aenuainted with Dr. Johnson near thirty years. He died in London, July x6, 1796, in 
hi& bixty-eighth ycar.’^'M.] 

Beside the Dedications, to him by Dr. GoMsmilh, the Reverend Dr. Franklin, and the 
Reverend Mr. Wileon, which I liavc mentioned accoriling to their dates, there was one 
by a lady, of a versification of " Aningnit and Ajut,” and one by the ingenious Mr. Walker, 
of his Klictoncal Grammar." I have introduced Into this u‘urk several compliments jiaid 
10 him in the writings of his contempomnes ; hut the number of them is so great, tliat we 
may fairly say that there was alraoiit a general tribilte. 

Let me not be forgetful of Uie honour done to him by Colonel Myddleton, of 
Gwaynynog, near Denbigh ; who, on the lianks of a rivulet in his park, where 
Johnson delighted to stand and repeat veraus, erected on nrn with the following 
inscription { 

** This spot was often dignified by the presence of 
Samubl Johnson, LL.D. 

Whose moral writings, exacts conformable to the precepts of Christianity, 

Gave ardour to virtue and confidence to Truth. ' 

As no inconsiderable circumstance of his fame, we must reckon the extraordinaiy zeal 
of the artism to extend and perpetuate his image 1 can enumerate a bust Iw Mr. 
NoUekens, and tlie many costs which are made from it ; several pictures by Sir Joshua 

n— U2=> 
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of literary honours after his death. A sermon upon that event 
was preached in St. Mary’s church, O-xford, before the 
University, by the Reverend Mr. Agutter, of Alagdalen Col- 
lege.* The Lives, the Memoirs, the Essays, both in prose and 
verse, which have been published concerning him, would make 
many volumes. The numerous attacks too upon him, I con- 
sider as part of his consequence, upon the principle which he 
himself so well knew and asserted. Many who trembled at his 
presence, were forward in assault, when they no longer appre- 
hended danger. When one of his little pragmatical foes was 
invidiously snarling at his fame, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s table, 
the Reverend Dr. Parr exclaimed, with his usual bold anima- 
tion, “Ay, now that the old lion is dead, every ass thinks he 
may kick at him.” 

A monument for him, in Westminster-Abl)ey, was resolved 
upon soon after his death, and was supported by a most 
respectable contribution ; but the Dean and Chajjter of St. 
Paul’s, having come to a resolution of admitting monuments 
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there, upon i libcuil and magnificent plan, that Cathedial was 
alteiwcuds h\ed on, as the place m which a cenotaph should 
be elected to Ins mcinoiy and in the cathedial of his natnc 
city of Lichfield, a smallei one is to be elected To coniposi 
his epitaph, could not but e\cite the waimest comp titiou of 
genius If laudan d laudato xtto bo piaisc which is highly 
estimable, I should not foigive niyselt wcie I to omit the fol 

^ |.rhts monument Ins been since erected It consists of a Mclalhon, ‘With a tnblet 
bcnc'ith, on winch is this inscription 

The fiiends of SAMin‘T. Johnson, LL D 
A Katixc of I luiHcld 
T rcctcd this Monumentj 
As a tribute of respect 

I o the Memory of a imn of cxtensix e lein ie, 

A dibtin4,uishQ 1 mont writer, *ind a sinccie Cbritiian 
He died Dec 13, 1784, aged 75 

— M ] 

2 Ihe Rexcrend Pr Tiu, on bciiv requested to underu] e it, thus expiessed himself 
in 1 letter to Willnm Sew iru Lsq 

" 1 Icive tliH mi^htj/ t isk to some bardici nnd some abler wiitcr Thevarieiy ‘indsplen 
dourof Tuhusons tit imments, the pccuUinticsof hischiractcr hisptvvatevutues,aidhis 
litcnry publications, fill me wuU confusion md discna>, when I rcfluct upon the confined 
in 1 difiicuU species uf composition, in which alone they can be expitssed, with pi oprietj , 
upiti lus monument 

Lui 1 uiidei stand tbit this great scholar, and waim udmirei of Johnson, lias yielded to 
rciic itcd sohcitactona, and e\ccuted the vct> diflicult undcit ikinj; 

iDi Johnsons Monument consisiiuq of a Colossal Figure, le imng against a column, 
(but not ver) suouah uscuibling him,) has since the death of our authour been plucd m 
bl Piul sC ithcdi il ntvm^ been firstrpmicd eopubhek Mew, Teb 93,Z79b ThcBpitapb 
was wiiticn ly the Kev Di Pirr, and is as follows 

A i 0 

SAMVLLI • lOIIiN’SON 

C RAMV \ 1 ICO • BT CEI 1 ICO 
eCRlFlORVM. AM.LICURVM LIl ICRAIB * FERHO 
I’Ol lAE LVMIHIBVS SENILNIIARVM 
El I’ONDI'MBVS VrKBORVM ' APMIRABIU 
MAGI&IRO ■ VIRrVlIS GRAVISSlUO 
HOMINI OPTIMO ET SINGVLAUS BXEMPEI 

QVI VIXI I ANN I XXV MBH', ’ ll DIED ‘ XIUl 
DECESSIi lOlU DlCtMHI ANN CHSI'iT Cl3 IDCI. I-XMCIUl 
SEMLT IN 'ADD SANtT lEIR WESIMOHASTFriF NS 
XIlI KAL lANVAR ANN CREIM Cl3 l3CC LXXXV 
AMICI LX SOSALE 5 ’ LllIBRARIt 
PSCTMA ■ CONLATA 
II M lACIVND 'CVRAVER. 

On ft SCI oil in Ins Innd are the following words 

ENMAKAPESSUlONONANTAglOSEIHAMOlBH 

On one side of the roonumenc— rACiBBAT Johannes Bacon, Scviptor Ann 

CllMSl MDCCIXXXXV 


The Subscription for this monumenc whirh cost eleven hundred guineas was begun 
by UieLnEiARxCcuii, and completed b}! tbe aid of Dr Jobnsons other friends and 
dUmireis — M*] 
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lowing sepulchral verses on the authour of The English 
Dictionarv, written by the Right Honourable Henry Flood:* 

“ Nn need of Latin or of Greek to grace 

Gur Johnson's memoiy, or inscribe his grave ; 

His native language claims this mournful space, 

1 ‘o pay the iminorlnlity he gave.” 

The character of Samuel Johnson has, I trust, been so 
developed in the course of this work, that they, who have 
honoured it with a perusal, may be considered as well 
acquainted with him. As, however, it may be e.xpected that 1 
should collect into one view the capital and distinguishing 
features of this extraordinary man, I shall endeavour to acquit 
myself of that jiart of my biographical undertaking,® however 
difficult it may be to do that which many of my readers will do 
better for themselves. 

His figure was large and well formed, and his countenance 
of the cast of an ancient statue ; yet his appearance was 
rendered strange and somewhat uncouth, by convulsive cramps, 
by the scars of that distemper which it was once imagined the 
royal touch could cure, and by a slovenly mode of dress. He 
had the use only of one eye; yet so much does mind govern, 
and even supply the deficiency of organs, that his visual per- 
ceptions, as far as they extended, were uncommonly quick and 
accurate. So morbid was his temperament, that he never 
knew the natural joy of a free a!nd vigorous use of his limbs : 
when he walked, it was like the struggling gait of one in fetters ; 
when he rode, he had no command or direction of his horse, 
but was carried as if in a balloon. That with hi.s constitution 
and habits of life he should have lived seventy-five years, is a 
proof that an inherent vivida vis is a powerful preservative of 
the human frame. 

^ To preveue any misconcepUon on this subject, Mr. Malone, by whom ihese lines were 
obligingly commimicated, requests nie to add the following remark : 

" In justice CO the late Mr. Flood, now* himself ^vanUn£^ and highly meriting, an 
epitaph from his country, to which his tr«Munendent talents aid the liighebt honour, as 
well U.S the most important service ; it should be observe^ that the.<;e lines were by no 
means intended ns a regular monumental inscription for J)r. Johnson. Had he utulor- 
taken to write an appropriate and dihcriminative epitaph for that excellent and extra- 
urUinury man, those who kii< w Mr. Flood's vigour of mind, will have no doubt that he 
would have produced one v ort'iy of hU illu^rious subject. But the fact was merely 
this : in Dec. 1789, after a laige subscription had been made fur Dr. Johnson's menu* 
intent, to which Hr. Flood liberally contributed, Mr. Mnlone happened to call on him at 
his house, in Bernera*street, and the conversation turning on the propo*>ccl monument, 
Mr. Malone maintained that the epitaph, by whomsoever it should be wrlttep, ought to 
be in Latin. Mr. Fjood ihoughc ailTereiitly. The next morning, in the postscript to a 
note on another subject^ he mentioned that he continued of the same opinion ns on the 
preceding day, and subjoined the lines above given." 

9 As X do not .see any reason to give a different character of my illustiious friend now, 
front what I formerly gav& the greatest port of the sketch of him in' my Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides,^' is here adopted. 
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Man is, in general, made up of contradictory qualities ; and 
these will ever shew themselves in strange succession, where a 
consistency in appearance at least, if not reality, has not been 
attained by long habits of philosophical discipline. In propor- 
tion to the native vigour of the mind, the contradictory quali- 
ties will be the more prominent, and more difficult to be 
adjusted j and, therefore, we are not to wonder, that ] ohnson 
exhibited an eminent example of this remark which I have 
made upon human nature. At different times, he seemed a 
different man, in some respects; not, however, in any great or 
essential article, upon whiti he had fully employed his mind, 
and settled certain principles of duty, but only in his manners, 
and in the display of argument and fancy in his talk. He was 
prone to superstition, but not to credulity. Though hi.s 
imagination might incline him to a belief of the marvellous and 
the mysterious, his vigorous reason examined the evidence with 
jealousy. He was a sincere and zealous Christian, of high 
Church-of-England and monarchical principles, which he would 
not tamely suffer to be questioned ; and had, perhaps, at an 
early period, narrowed his mind somewhat too much, both as 
to religion and politicks. His being impressed with the danger 
of extreme latitude in either, though he was of a very inde- 
pendent spirit, occasioned his appearing somewhat unfavour- 
able to the prevalence of that noble freedom of sentiment which 
is the best possession of man. Nor can it be denied, that he 
had many prejudices ; which, however, frequently suggested 
many of his pointed sayings, that rather shew a playfulness of 
fancy than any settled malignity. He was steady and inflexible 
in maintaining the obligations of religion and morality ; both 
from a regard for the order of society, and from a veneration 
for the Great Source of all order ; correct, nay stem in his 
taste ; hard to please, and easily offended ; impetuous and 
irritable in his temper, but of a most humane and benevolent 
heart, 1 which shewed itself not only in a most liberal charity, as 
far as his circumstances would allow, but in a thousand instances 
of active benevolence. He was afflicted with a bodily 
disea.se, which maile him often restless and fretful ; and with a 
constitutional melancholy, the clouds of which darkened the 
brightness of his fancy, and’ gave a gloomy cast .to bis whole 

3 In the Olu^ PoDRifiA/' a collection of IS&snys published at Oxford, there an ' 
admirable paper upon the characler' of Johnson written by the Reverend I7r< Home,, the 
Jate excellent Bishop of Norwich, xhe following ^sage is eniinently happy':’—** To 
reject wisdom, because the persqn of hint who communicates it is- unccuthi and his man- 
nera ore inelegant what is it, but to ttarowaymyapine-apple, andossl^.forardwson 
the roughness of its coat ? 
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course of thinking : we, therefore, ought not to wonder at his 
sallies of impatience and passion at any time ; especially when 
provoked by obtrusive ignorance, or presuming petulance ; and 
allowance must be made for his uttering hasty and satirical 
sallies even against his best friends. And, surely, when it is 
considered, that, “ amidst sickness and sorrow,” he exerted his 
faculties in so many works for the benefit of mankind, and par- 
ticularly that he atchieved the great and admirable riici’ioNAKv 
of our language, we must be astonished at his resolution. I'he 
solemn text, "of him to whom much is given, much will be 
required,” seems to have been ever present to his mind, in a 
rigorous sense, and to have made him dissatisfied with his 
labours and acts of goodness, however comparatively great ; so 
that the unavoidable consciousness of his superiority was, in 
that respect, a cause of disquiet. He suffered so much from 
this, and from the gloom which perpetually haunted him, and 
made solitude frightful, that it may be said of him, “ If in this 
life only he had hope, he was of all men most miserable.” He 
loved praise, when it was brought to him ; but was too proud 
to seek for it. He was somewhat susceptible of flattery. As 
he was general and unconflned in his studies, he cannot be con- 
sidered as master of any one particular science ; hut he had ac- 
cumulated a vast and various collection of learning and know- 
ledge, which was so arranged in his mind, as to be ever in 
readiness to, be brought forth. But his superiority over other 
learned men consisted chiefly in what may he called the art of 
thinking, the art of using his mind j a certain continual power 
of seizing the useful substance of all that he knew, and exhibiting 
it in a clear and forcible manner j so that knowledge, which we 
often see to be no better than lumber in men of dull under- 
standing, was, in him, true, evident, and actual wisdom. His 
moral precepts are practical ; for they are drawn from an inti- 
mate acquaintance with human nature. His maxims carry 
conviction; for they are founded on the basis of common 
sense, and a very attentive and minute survey of real life. His 
mind was so full oi imagery, that he might have been per- 
petually a poet ; yet it is remarkable, that, however rich his prose 
is in this respect, his poetical pieces, in general, have not much 
of that splendour, but are rather distinguished by strong senti- 
ment, and acute observation, conveyed in harmonious and 
energetick verse, particularly in heroick couplets. Though 
usually grave, and even awful in his deportment, he possessed 
uncommon and peculiar powers of wit and humour he fre 
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quently indul^-ed himself in colloquial pleasantry : and the 
heartiest merriment was often enjoyed in his company ; with this 
great advantage, that, as it was entirely free from any poisonous 
tincture of vice or impiety, it was salutary to those who shared 
in it. He had accustomed himself to such accuracy in his 
common conversation,^ that he at all times expressed his 
thoughts with great force, and an elegant choice of language, 
the effect of which was aided by his having a loud voice, and 
a slow deliberate utterance. In him were united a most logical 
head with a most fertile imagination, which gave him an extra- 
ordinary advantage in arguing • for he could reason close or 
wide, as he saw best for the moment. Exulting in his intel- 
lectual strength and dexterity, he could, when he pleased, be 
the greatest sophist that ever contended in the lists of declama- 
tion; and, from a spirit of contradiction, and a delight in 
shewing his powers, he would often maintain the wrong side 
with equal warmth and ingenuity ; so that, when there was an 
audience, his real opinions could seldom be gathered from his 
talk ; though v\ hen he was in company with a single friend, he 
would discuss a subject with genuine fairness ; but he was too 
conscientious to make errour permanent and pernicious, by 
deliberately writing it; and, in all his numerous works, he 


1 Though a peifect resemblance of Johnson is not to be found in any age. parts of his 
characicr are admirably expressed by Clarendon, in drawing that of Lord b'allcland, wlioni 
the noble and masterly historian dciwnlies at his seat near Oxford Such an immense’ 
nc&sof wit, snch a soIuUty of judgement, so infinite a fancy, bound in by a most logical 
riitiocination.-~His acquaintance was culti^ted by the most polite and accurate men, so 
timt his house was an University in less volume, whither tlicy came, not so much for 
repose as Miidy, and tu examine and refmo those grosbcr propositions, which latiness and 
consent made current in conversationt" 

Uayle'a account of HUunee may also be quoted ns exceedingly applicable to the great 
subject of this work.—** Hm illustrious friends erected a very ^lunoiis monument to him in 
the collection entitled Menaf^iana* Those judge of things arigjit, will confess that 
thif> collection is very proper t shew the extent of genius and learning which ^vas the 
character of Mcm^e. And T may bu bold to say, Umt the excellent works kt^nbllshtd 
will not (tisiifiSftlfk him from other learned men so ativanlageously as this^ To publish 
boukh of great learning, to moke Greek and Latin verses exceedingly well turned, is not 
a common talent, 1 own ; ncithor is it extremely rare. It is incompnmhly more Oi/Scult 
to iind men who can furnish discourse about an infinite number of things, and who can 
cliverhify them an hundred ways. How many autliours are there, who aie admired for 
their works, on account of the vast learning that is displayed in them, who are not able to 
sustain a conversation. Those who know htenngo only by his bonks, might think he 
resembled those learned men : but if you show the hlsrfACiANA, you (li.siingu}sb him from 
them, and make him known by a talent which is given to very few learned men. There it 
appears that he was a man who spoke oiT’hand a thousand good things. His memory 
extended to what was ancient and modern ; to the court nnd to the city ; to the dead and 
to the living languages ; to things serious and things jocose ; in a wor^ to a thousand 
sorts of subjects, llial wliich appeared a trific to some readers of the Menagiana, who 
did not consider circumstances, caused admiration in other readers,, who minded the 
difference between what a man speaks withont preparation, and that which he j)renarc5 for 
the press. And, therefore, we cannot sufficiently commend t|ie care vi'hich his ilUistrious 
friends took to erect a monument so capable of giving him immortal glory. They were 
not obliged to rectify what they had heard him say for, in so doing, th^ had not been 
faithful historians of his conversation." 
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earnestly inculcated what appeared to him to be the truth; 
his piety being constant, and the ruling principle of all his 
conduct. 

Such was S.tMUEL Johnson, a man whose talents, acquire- 
ments, and virtues were so extraordinary, that the more his 
character is considered, the more he will be regarded by the 
present age, and by posterity, with admiration and reverence. 


'^rgalahMunicipal Library, 

lilaitilTtd., ^ ^ 
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Clubableness," 11 493 n 
Clutte, J *3 interest in, 1 iix, 297 
al\o City Club) 

Cobb Mis (of Lichfield), I 631,11 292,4x6, 
177 

Cubham, Lord, II 248 
Coccaie, Merlin, II 204 ft 
Cock Lane Ghost, Thp, I 252, II 192 
Coffee J dnnk<s, I (21, 621, IX m 20, 
165. 435. 46 o> 388 
Coke Lord, I fi6 II 13 n 
College jokes, J on, II 5x9 
Colleges J on bcquiatbing money to, II 
319 

Colliei, Jerein>, II 51B ft 

CoUms, Willnm, 1 163 (and n ), 166 237, 

Coinmn, George, I 123, 539-30, 5|0, ZI 
6b-9 839) 3237 38^ 590 
Colours ana sounds, j on, I» 438 
Colson. Rev Jolin, I 54-5 (and ft ), uH 
CoUimoiis, J on, II 490 
Commentators ignoranrt m, I 199 
Compliments, J on repeating, II x7i 

— J oDjII 510 
Compton, Rpv Jamis, II 460 n 
Conclesr enslon, J on, II 319 
Coiulokncf, a letter of, I 135 
Congreve, Chorlts, 1. iB, 626, 636-7 
Congreve, William, I 365 370, 463, IZ X37, 

354 

Conjugal infidelity, J* on, II 388 
" Connoisseur, I be," I 260 
Cc»ist, Mr , II 14 
Contentment, J on, II, 175. 181-3 
Contrif tions of h» fnends' names, J 's I 
185 

Coi trddu tion, } on, II 374 
Convents, J on, 1 316 
ConvcrsntiOD, the best sort, I. 554-s 

compQied with reading, 1 555 

the unequal kind, I 616 

at table, IZ 36 

— ' how to report it, II 134 

silence during Us coiuse, II, 330 

J *s oxcellence in tlie art, IT, 393, 444 

480 

— his observations on the sobject, (I 

T, , 

Mis. Thtale on J.’s, II. 396 

Convert, J 's troatment ot a, 11 , 460 » 

Convlila, J on, U 545 

Cook, Cmptaiii, II 9 

Cooke, Mr , II 403 

Cookery books, J on II, a9S~h 



Coopor, John Gilbort, 1. 394 ; II. iii ^rgr- 
320 

Corlat, Tom, 1. .127 

Corko. Earl of, II. 134 

Com Lnws» hiah, I. 306 

ComGille, Pierre, II. 327 

Ccruwallis, Arcliliihhnp, 11. 92 

Corsica and Bo^vclrs ** Account,'* 11. 

31&-17, 335, 3|2, 349-50. 356i 3^*^ 
Cosmetics, J. ou, II. 32 
Cottercll, Misses, 1. 144-5, ose, 237 
ComitcTparts, J. on the theory ot, 1. 626-7 
Country comparoil n^lth town, 11. 183 
Country life, II. 183, ai?, 252, 5S1 
Courage, J. an, II. 525 
Courtenay, John, I. 29-30, ion 11., 131-2, 
jgr, 212, 49a, 53‘> «•; 223, 53A, 

54T n., 58G n. 

Covent Garden, the “ frisk " hi, 1. x ^7-b 
Co\‘erey, Sir Rogrr fie, J on, 1. 561-2 
Covington, I-ord, 1 1. 155 
Cou'ley, Ahialinni, I. X49 ix., X50 n.; 11. 22. 
x<i5. 34I1 425 

Cowper, williaiii, II. 338 ». 

Cox, Mr. jteolicltor), 11. 542 
Coxeter, Thomas^ ll, 1x7 (atidiu 
Crahbe, Ckurge, il. 43B 
Cradoclc, Josepli, II. 27-8 
Cl ashaw, Richard, 11. 2x8 
Craven, Lady, II. 17 
Criminals and conrinetnezit, 11. 193 
“ Critical Review, The," I. fiiS, 353 254, 

338: II, 23- 1, X25-7 

Critiolem, pjvfcrred toifilcncc by J,, XI. 267 
Croft, Rev. Herbert, jl. 356. ,520, 532 
Cromwell, Oliver, I. 02a; 11. 479 (4iid n.) 
Crashie, Andrew, I. sGj-dj II. 7* 

Crouch, Mrs., II, 472 
Crousaz, 1. 77i 90 

Cruiksbank, Air., 11. 468, 482, 373, 598 
Cullen, Dr., I. 5O3; II. xa4, 490, 500, 501 
Cumborland, Rloliard, It. 32* 3^> 588 
Cumndng, Tom, 11, 4<'S 
Curates and their atipends, J. on, XL 103 
Cust, Francis, I. 94 n«, 99 tt, 

Dacibr, Afine., 11. 238 n. 

Dolrymplc, Sir David, I. 159, 2O8, 279 
(Se« wuitr Hailes, Lord) 

Dalrymple, Sir John, 1. 452-3, 469, 510. 
Dalzel, Professor, IT. 588 
Dante, I. 471 I 

Dastawood, Lady (Misa Giabam), II. 289 
Davies, Afn., II, 475 

Davies, Tliomaa, I, x88, 241-3, 262, 301, 304, 
352-4* 3fi3-7i 36«h 449. 4.85, 494, 5»7» 
542 seq„ 545 » 548 ^. 2 ? “f-, 80 , 

103, i79-at>, 309, 322, 333. 475-6, 573. 
574 

Dawkins, Jamaica, IL 40a 

Dead, J. on the return of the, 1. 211 

Deane, Mr. 1. 346 

Death, J. on vifuent, 1. 205-6 . 

J. on the fear of, L 368, 377-8. 31O; 

II. 114, 117, 213-13, 435. 513, 3ii, 520, 
526, 568, 595 

J, on life after. li. i.|,3-6 

Death-bed, J. at a, I. 34a 
Debt, J. on, I. 214; II. 94, 423, 425 
Dedications, J.'s excellence at, I. 3x1 
" Defence of Hiiralities," I. 473 
DeflntUon of words, J. on the, 11. 177 
Defoe, Daniel, X. 420 XL 192 


" Deformitips of Johnson, The,” II. 4;to, 421 
De Grool, Mr., II. 91-a 
Dclany's " Ol:ficr\'atioas on Swift," IX. 180 
Demosthenes, 1, 453 

Dempstor, Mr., 1. 253, 269. 370 441, 

518-19; II. 175, 2X6 
Dennis, John, II. 28 

Dcpicssion and liypo('hoiuli la, I. 12, 
30-2, no, 181-2, 197, 300; fl. 140 
Iterby, Rev. Mr., IT. 82 
IX'rriuk, Samuel, I. 6<), 238, 9\.\, 281-3; 

IL 175, 316, 449 , 476 
“Deaerted Village, The," I. 314, 469 
DcsinonUns, Airs., 1 . 30, 41, X40, 409; II. 
162, 2x5. 224, 250, 262, 366, 3x7, 380 seq,, 
413, 434, 435, 436, 4A3, - 177 , 401 , 541 
609 

Despots, J. on, II. 203 
Devaynes, Mr., IL 509 
Devil, The, II. 232, 520 -t 
Devonshire, Duke or, Jl. x.l6, 268, 565, 575 
Diamond, Mr. (apotliecarv), I. X43 
Diaries, the point of kci'ping, X. 369, 457, 
554; II. ifif,, 439 

Djary-keoping, J. on, I. 260; II. 188 
Dibdiu. Cluiiles, 1. 381 
Dick, StTi'Ucxaudcr, II. 73-4, 95, 456, 498, 
409, 

Dictionary, J.'hs 

— its plaimmg and compilation, 1. 106-xo 

Its gieat inurita, 1. 178-80; 11.8; 

its minor fauUs I. x8u-i, 184-3 

— ■ ■ Giirrick'a vcTbO-epigmiii, 1. 183 
its third ediUoii, 1. iB; 


—I 


- its profits, I. 1R5 
■■ ■ rslon, 1. 1B6 


the shorter vcrslt , 

" ’s pride ill the work, 1. af.\ 
ts revisal, i. ,(0.1 

its miotations (tom Ducon, II. 141 

— Dr, mroc’S shsvo, U. 8a 

— J. declines to mliuit " ulviliantioii," 
1.414 

— the ionrtb edition, I. 404, 414, 448, 
Uto work, II. iS7 

pessingicleiences,!. 103, isg, 138, 14 , 3 i 
i|S, 15*. 153-7, 158, iti(., ififi, 1O7, 171, 
i 7 a- 3 , 174. 175. 177. I'lO, * 87 , 485 -<ii 
• I. * 15 , . 350 , 467 (and M.h 514 .1., 578 
DUl}r, hdivard and Clinrles, I, iss, 478' as;., 
541-*, fiotj II. 8, 4G ffi;., g 


ao4 ss;., 354 se;., *78, 280, 2B1, 388 sef,, 
„, 398 - 7 i 399 . 4 !). 4 . SM. 545 
Dinner at J.’s house, I. 438 
Dinners, J. on, 1. wr 

" Discourses " by Sir Joshua Reynolds, II, 
363-4 

Disputes, J. on pre-arrnnfied, II. 135-6 
“Distressed Mother, The," II, 32 
Divorce and adiilterv, II. 248 
Dtele, Sir Wolstaii, 1. 4 1, 43 ». 

Doctors, J. on, II, 270 
Dodd, Kcv. Dr„ II. 87, 88-9, 93, 94,91), 103 
114, 122-3, 194, eoa, 459 
— his tritj and, J.'s Inlervcntiou, II. 
104-lX. Ill H. 

his sermons, II. 179 

Doilington, George Unub, II, 128 «. 
Dodsley, James, 1. loG, 116 
Dodsley, Robert, I, 67, G8, 69, 73 'O., loG, 
107, iiG, 118 143, 158, iGG, 177, 198, 

*10, fii7i U. 37, 287, 339 
Dog, Aicibiades’s, II, 168 
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Dog eating, J on, 1 (67 
Don tti, I 37a 
Donaldson, Akxondei I a?! 

Donna, Di I 5S7 55^ » 1 617 
Doasie, Robcit, 11 
Dougbty s iiic/isotmt of J , I 506 n 
Duu4,laa Ciiisc, thf, I 3f {, 463-6 (aiul n ), 
II 0“io, 160 

Douglas, Dr (Bishop of Salisbui^}, I 70, 
7*j xV> (and n ), I'js n , 352, a07i 333-3, 
58b, II 237, SII-I3 
Doii8li*i, ' John Hunu'b, 1 283, 530-1 
Douglas, bn John, II Z2i 
Doxy, Mi«ts, II 296 It , 297 
DriKc. Sir Francis, I ’s Lifo ot I 83, 8*) 
Draught , (the garni ), I iga, 616 
Diawin^ looin at Bolt Court, T 's II 2?^ 
Dreams, J 's, IT 320 
Droghmn, Lord, f, 337 
Drclimourt, I ^20 

Ditss, ] on Its influence on behaviour, I 
117 

Dressing aud over drrs«>ing, J ou, 1 361 

fi ^7 

Drtulving, J on the sooial effects of, II 
29 30, i2>;, 271 (Sea n/io Drunkenae<,<il 
Dropping aetiuaintanie, I on, 11 367 
Drunigulil, Cnloiu*!, I 382, 383. 58s 
Dninunonrl, Dr , II 62 (and n ), 27a 
Dnimmond of Hawthomden, N\illiani 
II JOJ. 

Drummond. William, T s tetters to I 339, 
33X1 33^1 « 

Drunkenness, J on (see alw undfir Wine), I 
. MOi 3W. n JO-30, 176, 273-fl 
Diydou, John, cumpjitil wUh Pope, 1 3x3 

— quoted by J , I 472 

satuibed, I 423 

ins i>iolui,uea and prefatLs, £ 543, 582 
II 187 n . 391 n 

— - J.S I lie of, 11 5U-1, 282, 343-6 

— luB distinction, tl 202 

hie occasional raieUssmsb, II 182 

— ins ailicism, II 288 

—— quoted by llos'^ell, 11 528-q 
Dublin, II. 291 
Ducket, (aQoige, I 180 » 

Duelling, I on, I 463 (and n ), U 

163-4 

DuHilde, T 7611,90,11.7,11 336 
Dullness, a law lord's infectious, 11 441 

Ihoiiijs Slididan's, i 2B0 

Dunbai, Dr (ot Aberdcrn), II 3x0 
" Dunci'ul,” I'Vipo's I 364 (and n • 339 
II 340, 531 tl 

Dumouibe, William, 11 224 
Dunilos, Henry, I 159, II 134-5 
Dunning, Mr , II P5 l ^^4 
Dunslnane, Lord (5ie under Naira 
Dunton, Tohn, II. ^53 
Durv, Mnj 'General Alexander, i 203-6 
(and » ) 

Dutch, the, and their lengnage, \ 193, 
II, 171, 904, 330-1 

Dyer, Samuel, 1 298, 321, 691. II 323 

Eartiiquakb shock, an, II xob 
E aster, J 's observation <0^ Tl x 9-9P 
Hating and drinking, J on, 1.990,11 9x9 
Lccleii, Mr ,I 222, 969 
Lconomy. j on, I 396. IT azs 

Fdlnburghi I 65 


Education, J on I aSo, 314, 137, 589, oti, 
II 11-12 2b, 35-6, 135, 253 166 7 

bcotti:>h, 1 537 

I dwardb (mtic), I 137 « 

Edwards, Olivar (J b fellow^odUpgiau), II. 
9X6 ^eq , 378 

Ldwordb (of New England), 1 1 209 
iidwarda, Hev Dr , IL 261 
Eglinton Castle, I 282 
Eqhnton, Lountean of, II 2C1 
i filmton, Lord, I 354 II 77, 138, 13s 
Egotism and egotists, J on, II 126-7 
Eld, Mr , II 932 

Mioank, Lord, I 403, 409, 136 }39, ^97 
II i9» 3? 39^, 395 

I hot, I Old, II 30, 411 »> » 5 f3. 547 sei 
Ihot, Mr,ll 37x6X7 
1 Ihoi k, Lurd, 11 133 
Llliot, Sir Gilbert I 117 
LII1S, Jai k, n 17 (aad n ) 
riiznbetb, Queen, ] on, 12 393 
Elplunston, Junes 

hib edition of ‘ The Rambler," I 123, 

933> I3tn»333i463i 590 
— — f *8 letiirb to, I 12 1, 195 

his traiislation of Martial, II. 186-7 

Liwol (a heteUe}, 1 430-x, ^8x 
Eniigntion, J on, 11 168-9, S 16-7 
Emmet, Mis , I 629 
1 mplo>niuit, \aliic of, 11 13'* 

Lnghbh htemtnro lomp'irad nPh French 
II 183 

"English Malady,” Chevnca, I 31, II 90 
&x 

Lughbluneii, J on, II lo 
* LnquiryiiitotbrStntoolpohtoLearnmg' 
GolduYUth % I 253 
hntalls, I 392-3,597 

1 b letter, on, I 59^-600,606-7 
Lnvy, f on, II 295 
Epitaph, J 's, n 610 
— on Goldsmith, J 's, JI 36 sgq 
Epitaphs, J on, I S3 84, 63, 143 n , 58) 
lor hib relatives J a, II 593 
Equality of man, J. on the, J 272-4, 31S 
Ihaumis, n 59 It, isj It , 562 
Elbe language, the, 11 77 
— and Gaelic, tlie rulation betueen, 

1 415 

Erskine, Hon Andieu, J 233, II xra 
Erskine, Hon Thomas, 1 426-8 
Esquimatix, J profesbes to address, X 478 
" EsBa>s" l^wellb, II 44* 

Estate, J on neglect of one’s, H 130, i3x, 
180 

LbtttCB, J on the bettloment of, T 608-9 
Eternity of puiiisbineni, J on,IX z|6 
Eton, Proaost of, II 303 
Eunichan Club, the, 11. 594 (and tt ) 
EuripKlcb, X. 230, IL 534 
" European Magasiuo, llie," I 223 n 
Evans, Tliomas (booksellpi),! 432 
" Bvidina,” Miss Burney’s, IL 470 
EvU connonmcatlons,^’ XL sqcki 
E vil-spoaluog, II 969-70 
Exaggerated reports, J on, IX. IQ2 
Exaggeration, J on, XI 436 
Ezeoution of ciMnals, 11. 447 
Exeter, Bishop of, Tl 30$ 

LTperionoe, J on, T 28Z 
ExtrdvagancM m actoza, L toOf XL so 
Eyesight and eye troubles, T a, I x« 4118, 
489 



Fablus and their composition, 1, 4f66-7 

Falconer, Bishop, 11, ads 

“False Alarm, The” (J.’s pamphlet), I. 

sSi-a, 408, 538; II. 337 
“ False Ddicacy ” (play by Hugh Kelly), 1. 
343 

Fame, I. 279; 11. X89--90 
Fancy aud Keason in n^Iiglon, J. on, 1 . foo 
Farmer, Rev. Dr., I. 226, 298, 383; 11. 27, 
303i 328, 414 

Farquhar, George, II. 322 
Fatherhood, J. on, I. 2x3, 

Fathers and chllUrcn, J. on, 1. 284-4 : 11. 288 
“ Father's Keveugo, The “ (Lord Cartislc), 
II. 487-9 

Fatness, J. on, 11. 464 
Faulkner, G^'OTKo. I. 4x4 
Ferguson, James (advocate), II. 154 
Ferguson, Sir Adam, I. 434 
Fergusson, Mr. (philosopher), 1. 372 
“ Festivals and Fasts," Nelson's, I. 623 
Feudal System, J. and Buswell defend the. 

I. 429 

Fiction. J. on the limitations oi, fl. 470 

— mixed with fact, J. on, JI. 4 
Fid<Ucrs and fiddling, J. on, 1. 438, 462 
Fielding, Henry, 1. 130 ii., 343-4, 426-7, 498 
Fielding, Sir John, 1. 262 

Fingal. (S(v inid^r Ossian) 

FJrebrace, Lady, I. 76 

Firc-trarks, J. attends, II. 542 

Firmness of mind, J. on, It. 239 

First love, J.'s, I. 626 

FirsMiighter. j* as, 1, 116, 108 

FiUherbert, Aim., 1. 40; II. 338, 35s n. 

Fitsberbert, William, 1. 4O0, 349; II. 49-30, 

ixi, 173, ^74,335 

Flalman (poet), IT. 22 
Flattery, J. on, I. 338 

J.'s iinpatioDco of, II. 333 

" Fleece, The,” Dj^er's, I, 6ai 
Fleet'Slreot, outvies Nature, 1. 283 
— ^ Its cheer and animation, I. 341 

— J.'s partiality for it, I. 605 

— compared with Tempd and with Mull, 

II. 216 

Fleetwood, Mr. (oi Drury Lane), 1. 61, 87 
Flcxman, Mr. (dl^ater oud lndcx*maUer), 
11. 343 

Flint, Bet, 11. 386-7 (and »,) 

Flogging at school, J. on, 1. 389 

Flood, Henry (Irish orator), 1. 195 40a; 

11. 614 (and n.) 

Floyd, Thomas, 1. 282-3 
Floyer, Sir John. 1, 17, 46} 11. 303, 36a 
Fludycr [at Pembioko College), 1. 016 
Fontcnclle, 1. 85; 11. 178 
Foote, Samuel, Introducea J. to Murphy, 
1. 2x9 

the nature of his acting, I. 369-70; 

IL 547 

his lellglon, 1. 370, 378 

——his mimicry, I.37X, 414; II. 49-30, 133 

his wit, I. 437 456; II. 49-30, X90, 

441, 471 

— bis ridicule of his friends, 1. 371, 517 
his conveisatlon, 1, 363, 586 (anun.), 

6jo: II. 30, X34» *33, 3*0 
his patent, II. 08-9 

»9, 57 sen., i5o-i, 
x62 

Fwd, Rev. COmeliua (J.^aucela), 1. 2Z ; XL 249 


Ford, Poison (J.'s cousin), I. 21; IL 2.pj 
Fordyce, Dr. George, 1. 497. 529j H- 343 
Foidyce, Dr. James, 1. 245; II. 605-6 
Foreign animals, J. on the inlroductioii of, 

I. 123 (and n.) 

Foieignoxs, Ungllsh behaviour with, 11, 

449-9 

— J.’s disregard for, 11. 320 

Former frioiulshlps, effect of London upon, 

U. 17-18 

Funiication, J. on, I. 423-6; II, 14-13 

Forrester, Colonel, II. Z7 

Forster’s ** Voyage to the South Seas," 

II. 132 

Foster, Mis. Elizabeth, 1. 135 
Pothergill, Rev. Dr., I, 537-8, 339 ». 

Pox, Charles James, II. 1R2, z88, 193, 

313. 522 

FniiK.'f .ind the French, J.’s opinion of, IL 
251, jHo 

his French journal, I. 574-H5 

. J. oil Freiiclj literature, 1. ^93; II. 183, 
480 

J. on French playezs, I. 5S6 

the French compared with the Encllsh. 

II. 326 

France compared vvltli Scotland, 1. 586 

I'Vani'is (translator), II. 253 
Franldln, Benjamin, I. 527; II. 177 
Franlcliti, Rev. Dr., 1. 218; II. 339, 6xx n. 
Fraser (engineer), II, 232-3 
Fraser, General, II. 5 

Fredczick the Great, I. 187, 360, 273, 416. 

465, 627; IL 389 

Free wiD, tlio doctrine of, J.’s lust word on, 

I. 3C3 

— another disoiibsion on, II. 209-lu 
FTecnuiSou’s will, Ii> 33X 
Fiench-horns, J, moved by, IL 331 
French, Mrs., Ij. 348 

Froron, M., I. 377, 3S8 
Fiiend, Sir John, I. 433 
Friendship, compared with love, I. 553 
— — J, on, I. i8,, 293, 313, ■119. +3I-2i 

II. 208, 274, S13 

the natiira of B. nnd J.’r, II. ;s 

Fzisiclc language, the, 1. 296 

" Frisk ” In Covent Garden, Uic, 1» 147-8 

FiiUartoUi Mr., 11. est 

Future state of man, the, 1. 4x8-20; 11, 223 


Gasuc, the Bible In, 1. 329-31 
Galway, Lady, 11. sgo 
Gama, Vasco da, 11, 490 
Gaming, 1. 437-a; IL 18 
Gonganelli, II. 206 

39> 
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Ganiinor, Mis., 1. 143; II, 17, 487 (and 
Gardner (bDokseller), I. 543-6, 340 n, 
Garrick, David, J.^s opinions of, 1. 

49, 51, 5«, 34, 33, <>*, *05, 114-16, 133, 
160, 183.^x98, 24 $. 247, 299, 361, 368, 
333-4, 3ol>, 6ia, 0391 IL 33, 49, 50i I34, 
*35, *90, 274, «73, 330, 385, 471, 485 

— nnccdotea of, 1. 32, 34 «„ 84, 97-8, 146, 
148, 361, 364, 463, 577 IL 25, 187, 333, 
333 

— bis anecdotes and observations about 
J., X. Z17, 4C6; II. 18 

— his Siiakespeare Jubtlee, 1 . 353 

his regard for Shakespeare, L 36s 

at Tunbrld^ .Wells, f xix », 

— — bis voisos, 1. 361 

bis mimicry, I, 52, 334 



Gaiiick Bivid his great excellence m 
acting, II 25 

his acting generally, 1 147 )i , 337i 

46S-9, 590, 612 II 3*5, 35, 135 185 

hib Uioiaclcr, pinntt 'inn social, 

1 Z18 n 128, 4C3, 627*8, il 50. 

190, 271, 322 

witty at the expense of truth, I 112 

hie conversation, I 639, XI 49. 134, 

1R5 

hib death, 11 261,275 

— bis funeral, II ^59 

his poi trait, II 383 

othei references, I 133, 144, 363 sttf . 

371, 396, 439, 172, 18 1, 536. II 320 385 
Gimck, George (p G ’s brother), T 51 
Ciauick, Peter (D G 's brothei), I 33 61, 
523, 637-8, feo, 631, II 292, 355 « 
Ganick, Mrs (D G ’s wifi ), II 382 sc(7 , ^to 
GistTcltMrs ,I 633-1,11 393 
Gauhius, Professoi, 1 31 
Giy, ]ohii, I 339-00 
Cscntccl behiviour, J on, II 36-7 
Genteelly,’ Bosmll on doing things, i 
343 

(jentlc Shepherd, The,” Allan Kaiiisiy*b, 


I 439 
lOntlcl 


Gonticiuiii, Fraziub, I 338 
* Gentlemans Magazine” — jkt^sun,! 21 is 
39 n , 41 n ,46, 31, 6z, 63 st^ , 70, 76, n , 
78, 85. R?, go-x, Qi, 103-1, 131, 

141 » , 303, 627 i.t< , II 23a 
George 1 , King, 1 34 1 
George Ji, King, J 120-1 544 
Geoigc in, King, 1 217, 224, 230-1, 331-9, 
382 161, 509, II X13, x6i so 1-5, 433, 

. *133,498,513, Saa „ 

Chciardi, hfanlicscj n seq 
Ghosts, I asi-a, 420, 139, 13 -3, II 167, 
213. 2 10, 331, 379-80, i8x, 383 
Giant’s Causes ay, T on, II 291 
Giordim fviolinist), I 463 
Gibbon, CliarUs, I. 3x3 n 
Gibbon, Ldw aid, I 5 17, 359 (and » ) If 37 
X76, 180 , 292, 388, 117 H • 39^ 

Gibbons, Rev Dr, 11 403,3x2 

GjiTard, I 97-8 

GiUesplc, Di , TI 199 

Girls, ’ wrctclied lui'idca’d,” 1 148 

Gisborne, Dr , II zxi » 

Glasgow, II 415 

Olassc’s * Cookiry,” Mis , n 203 
Godson, T \ II 173, 305-b 
God daugbtei, T 'a, H 507 
I Goldsmith, Oliver, character and beh iviow 

* oh I 253, *53 , 263 Sty , 4 11, 46G, 4^9 > 

li 26, laz, X78, 194-5, 222 229 33Z, 
331-5, 336 

— — anecdotes of, 1 12(1, 356-8 260, 

263 vg , 273 rt , 319. 339* 363-4. 433. 45a. 
>55, 401 46a. 466. 470, 403. 484-S, 
486-7 351. If 37, 222, 335. 331. 393, 
438, 444 

— - J 'b opinion ol him and ms works, t 
333, 513-14, 343 43M iai-3, 441, 456 
468, 169--70 47a 934. II «9 M3r IT®* 
x8a-3, 331, 336 

resents being called Goldy, ” 11 7a 

— — las opinions of jf , 1 351, 466, U 309 

• Sir Joshua Re^olda’s view, I 256 » 

— David Gamck^s epuram (” Who wrote 

hke on angel,” etc ), 1. 256 n 
/ - — his death, I. 50X-2 \ 
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Goldsmith, Oliver, J ’s epitapli, II 56-8, 59 

other leferences, I 131, 297, 310, 321, 

34I1 37a, 400, 430 ^ig ,11 86 ffi, I3X 
axQ, 323, 438 (ind » ) (9^fl also * The 

Good natured Man,’ '* She Stoops to Con- 
gucr,” and ' Ihe Citizen of the Woild 1 
Goldsmith, Mrs , II 7z 
Good breeding f on, I 363, 395 
t,ood Triday, J 's observanre ot, I 300 
434-5,530-1,11 215.331 43h 
Good huiiiouicd people, rarity of, I 557 
** Good natured Miu, Ihe,*'^ I 126, 339 
^ 34G 343 

Gordon, Hon Ale\inder, I 391 
Gordon, Su ^levandci, I 192 n , 11 75 
Gordon, Lord George, xl 30 1, 376 
Goiaon, Rev Dr, II 255 
Gordon Riots, the II 304 st-g 
Gout, T % 11. 57, 63, 65 
Government, J on, I ii6, 424, 550-3, 
II 203-4 

* Government of the longue, Ihe, ' II 
360-70 

Govecnmentafbisdgy, J on the, IT 52,385, 
113, 132, 435. 438. 45 1. 109 50X 
Gower, Lail, 1 72 M , 73-4, 8x, xSi 
Graham, (kilonel (B ’s cousin), I 415 
Graham, Loid 11 37x Sig , 390-1 
Giaham, Rev Cooige, T 251, TI 74 
Graingei, Dr (poet), 1 290 621-2 (and h,), 

Gt uidi/^ucnce J \ I iiz n 
Giangir’s * Bioxnphical Ilwtory,” II 05 
Gttuit, Sir Uehibald, 11 71 
Gianville Lord, IT 324-*5, 371 
Gutlan, Henry, 11 538 
Gratuit\ , J ottered a I 6zo 
‘Grave, Iht ” HUii s 11 33 
Gnvma (Italian critic), If 153 
Gzay, Sir J.mic<i, 1 >.8 
Gray, Ihomas, I 2^50, 3x3 t 420, 329, 
531-5, 539-40J II *3, a?, *11. 355. 360, 
434 

Gni ’s Inn Journal, Ihe " I skj (and n ) 
Great f imihes, J. on the importance of, II 
130 

Grca t personages, J onpayingcourtto,! 3x6 
Greaves, Samurl, 11 493 
Gicelv J on, I 283, 11 289, 331 
J ’b knowledge of, n 388 
Greek*, 'ind Romans, J. on tiifs, X 424, 453 


Gregory, Dr , IL 93 
Green, Kichaid (of Licb&eld), I 630, IL 593 
Gjxou, Mrs (of Lirbfidd), II 279, 292 
Greoii'houbes, J on. 1 423 
Greenwich Ho^xtol, I 281 
Grenville, George, I 399 
Gtevtile’s ” Maxims,’ II 539 
Grey, Dr Richard, II 227 
Giiei, 7 om I 634, 11 ax, xoa, 39b 
Gvietbon, Mr (pnntork T. 385 
Gumston, Viscount, II 373-3 
* Grougar Hill,” II 531 
Grofius, Hugo, 1 240 2B1, 607, II. px-a 
(,zav^ Mr (dissenter), II 24, 338 
Guarmans to Children, ] on, u 284 
Guanm, IL 247 
" Gulhver’s Iraveto,” 1. 530 
Guatavus Adolphus, History ot, ” Harte'a, 

Guttul?Wiiliam. I 64, 79; 11.345 
Gw^ g ' (aictutect), L 2x6, 223, dia-xg. 



Habtaa Coipufa, i jsS 
Habits, conqnuiiig of, J on, I 559 
Hackman, Mi , II 272 s&j 
Hacknc\ cuacL<,<;, 11 54b 
Uailes, lord, I 2C8, 279, 503^1, 

*505, 311, 539, 567, 56K. 5C0, 57*, 373. 

390, 30J 19 1 seq , 1/00, 017, II 39, 64-5, 
72, 8H, 95, 99, 135, 110. 156, 159-60, 
soo, a^G, 266, 281, 282, a8b, 427, (67, 476, 
, |flf. 136-7 

aate,Judgc, I 416, 533,11 333 
Jobn, II 536-7 

Hall, BiahoPi I 313 M , |zu m , II 207 n 
Hall, Geneiai, 11 257-8 
Hall, Mrs , II 360 vq 
Hamilton, Dukoot, 11 160 
Hamilton, Ml (of .BanmrJ, H ttc-ij 
Hamilton, Mi (pnmtu), 1. 403 
Hnniilton, Ah (printer), I 40^ 

Hamilton, Sii Wilhatn, I 298 
HainiUoJi, Kt lion W Cr I 305, 402, 
n 177 ft , 393, ifl6-7i S71. T (and n j 
Hanunouil, James (poet), 11 327 
Handel, II 5x5 
Ilnndvtntmg, J S I. 58 
Hanging, J on, U 123 
Hanmcr, Sir Xhomii I 102, 103-4 
Hanway, Jonas, J. loo, 390 
H.mpinesb distinguigned from «>attsfaction, 
J on, I 335 

HappiCbt peno<l of life, T on. the, I '^79 
Happiness and clinute t on, I 441 
and drink, Z 149, H 7 

— SQuifCSOf, I 113,11 17a 

- — nature of, I an, II 7, 36, 141, 177 
— — achievement 0/, II 

— and future eMstcnce, II 207, 208, 210 
KacdwKko lord T zi5 n , II 21,149-9 
HoRington, Dr , n ije, Oxin 
Hamilton, Loimtcis of, IJ 20^-5 
Harris, ihomas (of Co\em (aaiden), II 8 \ 
Homs, JnniGS (01 halistury), I 40a, 558, II 

176-7 

Kamson, Liu U etli, 1 189 

Harte, Canon, I gt« ,388-9, II. 371, 518 

Harwood, Di TI 27 

Hastie, Ml (Boiwell's first rbeut), I 433, 

„ 13 ^. k 7 

Hastings, Warien, II 361 

J 's letters to and from, II.363, 361,365 

Hawkeebury, I ord, II tog 
Hawkeiwofth, Dr, I itx, 132 138, raj, 
„iiOM 56 t78.n o 
Hawkins, Sir Jolin, I xii 

remarks end notes on hia biography 
of J , I C-7, 11 » , 70 n , flo, 86, 94 f* , 
109 n , 111 n , 1T9, 123 n , 137, 13S, 143, 
T71 »» , 188, 2oG n , aog, ai6 ti , 357 297 
sgo, 321 », 333 », Sfo, 586 n, 019, 

II 167. 412 it, 493 ^511 « 132. 177 
(nud II ) -80 195, 598 n , 599-600 (aucl 
ft ), 002 ft 

Hawums, Mr ( 1 ’s ichoohnasler), 1 xt 
Hawldns, I<ev Mr , I 36, n, 187 
Hay, Lord Oiarks, IJ 10, 331-a 
Hay, Sir George, 1 216 
Hay^, Rev Mi , II 13 j 
Haiman (painter), I 157 m 
fleber^n, Dr , II 471, 499, 56a serf , 598 
Hebrides, J on and m the, I 378-q, 344-' 


Ilcolor, LUuiund, I il 17, i9->o, a-* 
34 n , 25 n it, ia-3, I7 8 (and n ), 90 n ! 
91. 95. 623. 621. seq . II jio, 419, 501,, 
580 (lUid »), ifla 

Hcply, Ml nnd Mk , I 332-3; II ^77 
Hell,J on, I 155.11211,526 
Ileiiiiult I 169, 191 
Hcndtrl iiul, I oiil, II to ag 
Henderson, John ('ictoij.T 13i«,II 181 « 
Htndersoti, John (of PtmbioUc Colltj, \ 
II J18 « , 521 iiq 

Henry of 1‘oitiigil, I'lintp II 490-1 
Menpjs* llisU 1 V of Bijtam,'* 11 3^8 
Heicby, I on, I 410-1 
** llirmit, rhP,” BQjttio’b, II | |fi 
" IleioukLpiatlc to Sir William Uiaiubeii " 
n 393 * 

Huomes, J 'b failtuL with, I 133 
Uirvey, Hon flLuiy, I S7 (ind » ), na 
Hervei.Hon Ihoinis, I ti*. 311 sn 
IIcthi.1 ingtoii Ml , t 506 
Hickman, Mivs., I ^7 n 
Ilicky, Ihonus (p iiiilcrl, I 
Higgins, Dr , 11 m 7^s^tf 
* High I ifc bilovv StiUi-, * U lai 
HiKhwayinen, II i/i 
Hill. Aaiou, I it6>/ 

HUl, Di , 1 317-i, II 205 6 
Hmchcltffp, Dr Juhn, I 398,11 301 
'Hiudind tlic 1 mthti, Ihi, ' Driclrns 
3 13 * 

Hibtory,J pm I 263,361.410.111-9 
'History of Romt/* GoWsiiiitbh, I <60- 

** Hiitory ol S< otland,” kobtiUoii s, 11 258 
37t * 

Hobbos, riiomaa, XI 18}. /> 

Hodge (J ’a cal), II 431-2 

Hogarth, William, I axti.Bi \ t(7, n. 

Holluul, J on, n 169 

Holh^, Ihomab, 11 183 

Holy CoimmuiioD, it 199 

Home, Kev. John, I s8z, no-x; TI 31 f$ 

53, 58. 120 * 

Homci (praised ami (luotcd), T iqs.II n 
236. 237. 3lB, 

Honesty, / on. I 471,11 172 
Hoote, John, I 23/, 508, 519, II a6 *.eq, 
244, 565^ 376. 1/7, 4iO, 496. 50J, 
50$, 1Z4, ib7. 603, OOL, 607 
Hope, Dr , II 500-1 
Hope ton, Lord 11 inn 
Horan., r on, r 3,. It 53-3 (nml m ), in, 
lot, S66, iO(i, 5X1. 5 zs 

quoted by J . T 130, 301 tt , 411, H. 
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— quoteU by JSuswcIl I. 51 sRt, 533: 
tl. 3,5 

— J aa tbr iliJ})riiIty ol li inslatine tt 
353 aM 

Horas, Hr I 301, so., fuo, II 353, 513 n. 
Horsra in old aiTO, I on tl iSo, 100 
Hotslpy, Ur It. (.Ji 

J- on, f 1*3, 4doi U 130, 338, 

Hot 


m-fo 

t bouWMtoi tout, tr, <(s8 


House ot Coniinoiw , j on how lu nddre* the. 
II ^3-, 


4031 4 + 6-71 107. 487. 439. 490 , 500, , , 

Soa. Soy, 317 330. 557 , 11 67. n 98, i<ri. I How, Richud, II 1 13 » 

103, 137, 143, 179, 316, 33a. 4H, 433 I Howard, Hon Edwnnl, I 379 n 
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Howard, General Sir George, I s65 «• 
Howard, Mr. (of LichfipUl), I. 38; 11. 163 
" lludibras,*’ IluUcr’s, I. 561; il. 27 
Huetius, n. 137 

Huggins (translatctr of Ariosto), Tl. 321 
Hughes, John, 1. thf, II. 234 3(Om. 

Human iiatiiic, J. on, 11. 171-3 
Hume, David, leporis anecdotes ol J., I. 
117. 2«« 

bJs style, L. 372 

lus sfoptidsin, 1. 373, 315, 530, Ord- 
ers; n. tt7, 1x3-14. 137. 5T0 

his colJccuon of SJcotticlsms, 1 . 357 

(and f».) 

his philosophy, I. 313, 377-8 

— - his Hisfory, T. 946, 337. |<»9 

ronniumU on a tragedy, 11. 173 »». 

his political prin<’lt)ios, II. 430 

his death, II. 613 «. 

Humour, J.'s sense of. If. 188 
Humphry, Oisiaa, 11. 503-6 (and tt.) 

Hiintor, Afiss, II. 4.^4 n. 

Hunter, Mr. (J.*s scliooluiastcr), 1. 18, 408. 
631 

Hurd, Dishop, I. 41 (and ».); iZ. aa 165, 
447-8, 530-1 (and «.) 

Hussey, Rev. John, II. 363 
Hussey, Rev. Thomas, II. 605 
Hutclilnson's " Moral I^iloaophy,'* 11. 36 
Hypochondria, J.'s (5re mutep Depression) 
"Hypochondriack, The," Boswell’s, II. 
4.^1 (and f».) 

“ Hypocrite, 'riie,’’ Cihlier's, I. 331 

2 cei.akx>, snalccii m, II. ioi 
Idleness, J. on, 1. 366; H. 13, 533, 439, s6i 
— - J. on Ooswell’a, I. afi8-g, 295, 324-5 
" Idler, The," 1. 130 #»„ i80 200 sca-., aia #»., 
6X1,* II. 487 

Ignorance among the eminent, J. on, 1. 307 
** Ignorance, MnUani, pure ignorance," I. 
z8o 

lUegltiinocy, J. ou. 1. 633-4 
Imagination, J. on, II. 344 
Imitations of J., 1. 131; IT. 588-93 
Iinitatoni, J. on hts, II. 137 
Immortality, J. on, I. 554 
Impiety, J.’s anger at, II. 324 
ImposturcB, literary, 1. 221-3 
Ince, Mr., II. 24 

Inconsistencies, J.^, 1. 376-7 390 
Indecent writings, II. 173 
Index^niakiiiff, J. on, 11. 543 
India, dellnquencfca in, II. 464-5 
Inildollty and (nhdols, I. 362-3, 370, 554. 

6x5, 618; II. 37, 519 
Infidelity, conjugal, 1. 347; U. 248, 288 
IngroHtnde, J. on, II. 3-6 
Inheritance, Bosweirs prutdem ot, I 59s 
seq, 

Innes, Mr, (clergyaiaii)i 1. 333 (and k. 

Innovations, J, on, 12. 447 

Inns, J.'s praise of, I. 6ig^o (and it.) 

— — parUcularlsea: The Green Man at 
Asliboumc, 11. 150 

— the ISdensor Inn near Cbatswortit, 
II. 15X 

-7- inn at I. 6ao 

Innikeoper's description of J., II, X5 j . 
Inouulation, J. on, tl. ssa 
Inquisition, J. on (he, I. 389 
Insect, ^iilsb, 1. 478 
Intoxication, J. on, 1. 611 


Intuition and sagacity, II. 548 
Itelandand the Iilsh, the Irish language, 


I. 105; II. Bi- 2, 171 
the ’ ' * 


Irish people, J, 011, I. 3S9, .{73, 
483-41 53a; II. 301 

an Irish song, II. 182 

proposed visit to In'land, II. 101, 201 

Jnsli Dulls, IJ. 109 

“Irene” (J.’s tiogcylyj, I. j?, 53-5, 5^, 
5B-60, 61, 68, 86 8 cq , XZ4-X7, 1.^0 
Irwin, Captain, 1. 570 
Isle of Man, II. 56 

Italy and the Italian language: J.’s interest 
in Italy, 1. 225 

— J.’s proposed visit, I. 601, 605, 638; 
II. 8, 15-16, 31, 25*^ 

——plan to send J. there, II, 5n-5j 549. 
55ti 

J. and Italiau, II. 4x0 

Jacodttxs, J. on, I. J03. 266-7 
Jaolson, Harry, I, 6aN: II. 98, 100 
Jaelcson, Rlcliaid ('* The All^knowing '') II, 

Jac^K%Thoma3, 1 14 
James, Dr. Robert, 1. 30, 90 93; II, 6, iH, 
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James II, King, I. 367, 543 
*' Jealous Wile, Tho ’’ (C^maa and Gar- 
rick), I. 325 

Jemmy (a boy of eight), II. X35 
Jcnlciiisoix, Kt. Hon. Charles, II. X08-9 
Jeiudngs, Mr., H. xOS 
jenyus. aonme, I. 228 h., xpx (and n.); IL 
33, SOI, ao8 

Jca'ela, J. on, II. 4 fi 
joddrell, Mr., II. 463, soR 
Johnson, Michael (J.^s lather), 1. 12 seq., 27 
39, 39, 533 

Johnson, Mis. (J.'a wife) (sss wtder Portor, 
Mis.) 

Johnson, Nathaniel (J.’s brother}, 1 . 12 
(and n.}, 45 

Jotmsou, Kichaid (schoolmaster) 1 122 ». 

Johnson, Samuel: 

TO carettf 

his birth, 1. ix 

touched by Queen Anne for " the Evil," 
I. 17 

ilia infancy, 1. 15 
goes to sruool at Lichfield, 1. 17 
at Stourbridge, I. sz 
enters at Pembroke College, Oxford, I 37 
his povcity, I. 37, 56 
leaves Oxmn), 1. 37 
becomes oshor, I. 41 
removes to Blnalngbam 1, 4 . 
his sex life, 1. 48, C26 
tuairios Mrs. Porter. 1. 50 
as schoolmaster, L 5Z-3 
goes to London with Garrick, 1. 54 
a writer in " The Gentieman's Marine. ' 
1 . 63 stq. (audjk) 

mcleavours lo obtain M^. degree, 1. 71- 
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icjEFcuzDStances, 94-5 

forms a cluU. I. ixi 
loses hte wUe, 1. 138 , 

bis consequent grief, L 139, 143, 144« 166, 
183, 

visits Oxford, L z6oi 11. 5x5 ssq. 



Johnson, Samuel: His career — cont. 
obtains M.A. degree, 1. 165, i()7 seq. 
his diploma, 1. 169-^1 
declines a living as clorgyman, 1. 194 
attends a theatrical first-night, 1. 19!! 
loses his mother, I. 306 
receives a pension, 1. 331, 23s, 266 
visits Devomhire, 1. 233 
his first meeting with Boswell, I. 238 seq., 
241 ft., 243 

their first conversation, I. 242-'.!. 
first discusses a journey to the Hebrides, 
I. 378-9 

ports iiom Boswell at Harwich, I. 293 
visits Cambridge*, X. 303 
created LI..D. by Trinity College, Duhf in 
I. 304 

first meets the Thralrs, f. 308 
disdains to answer V'oltalro, t. 3x0 
carefully keeps Boswell's lettcis, I. 312 
his interview with the King, L 334-8 
given a l^t^fessorship by the Royal 
Academy, 1* 33s 

is proposed for Parliament, 1. 400 seq. 
visits the Hebrides with Boswell, I. 491 
visits Wales, I. 503 seq. 
created LL.D. by Oxford Unlveislty, (. 
53^ 

gO(*s to France with the Thniles, I. 570 
seq. 

his failing health, Il« 74, 79, 86, 9t, 132, 
Z59i 463 

writes to the King, II. 6a 

aiten<Is Westminster police-court, 11. 157 

visiUi a military camp, XI. 257-8 

his varying health, ll. 279, 262, 298, 323, 

. 317, 4IX» 413 An, iV, 473 seq. 
ia stricken with the jpaUy, 11, 473 seq. 
sits for a portrait, ll. 474 
is sclred unth nn asthma II. 494, 497 
his health again, It. 498, 50X, 5001 583* 
S79i 584 seq. 

visit to Staffordshire and Derbyshire, II. 
561 seq. 

visit to Lichfield, IT. 378 seq. 
rcGoUeots his childhood, 11. 578 
makes his will, II. 600 
dcstrojfti his papers, II. 60X-3 
takes leave of ms fnends, II, 603 
prepares for death, 11. 604-5 
his last pr^er, II. 609 
his death, XL 609 
his funeral, II. Gxx 

— His appearance and cliaracierf 
his observation, I. 8-g 
his remarkable memory, 1. 15, 20, 157 
his natural indolence, 1. 19, 20, 26, 27, 36, 
^.43. 193, aB7, 300, 3?3iII.i6 
bis peisonal pride, I. 37, 158; 11. 8 
bis physical appearance, I, 49; ZI, 614 
bis melancholy, I. no, i8x-a, 197, 27? 
hlsdiessforhiafirst-nlght, 1. 1x6 1 

fais richness oX mind, I. xig, 122 | 

his praotical philosophy. 1. xa6 
bis approachablcne^, 1. 145 
the nature of his modesty, 1. 179 
his attitude to gomes, 1. 19a 
his " grave humour,” I. 301 
his occasional sophistry, 1. aoi-2, 3^1 
506; II. 392 

bJs obsession with death and dying, 1. 
205-6, $68, 516 


Johmon, Samuel : His afitvaranee, efc . — emu 
ills slovenly clothes, 1. 243, 588 
Ills lack of envy, 1. 250 
his true patriotism, I. 189, 2x8. 

II. 262-3 

the reason for his soctulng Incunsistc'ncies, 

I. 276-7 

his formidability, 1. 278 
his '* tenderness and complacency.” I. 
270 

his piety, I. 292, 303, 508 

his honowing and lending, T. 303-.^ 

his dislike of being alone, I. 305 

his charitableness, I. 387-8, 533, 566; 

II. 90 it'q., 473 

his dislike of being “ exhibited,” 1. 388 

his introspcctioii, I. 438 

his orthodoxy, I. 483 

hLs precision, I. 50K 

his courage, I. 516-17 

his truly critical mind, I. 531 

his lack of qucrulousness, 1. 583 

his clothes in Paris, I. 586 

bis iruthfulucss, I. 610 

his love of activity, I. 6x4 

his ” luxuriant sportive imagination,” 

I. 633 

bis kindly consideration, I. 6a8 
his love of contradiction, II. iB, .|0 
hts character summarised, 11. 56 
ills mental vigour at sixty-seven, II. 64 
hi.-t religious gloom, II. 69-70 
Impatient of eccentricity, IT. 123-4 
above tricks of deception, XL 133 
ills incredulity, XL 137 
his dislike of swearing, 11. Z38 
his tonic company. 11. 140-1 
denies a story against hts character, II. 
14a 

bis vitality. II. X49 

his generosity, It, 162-3 

Impaticiit of questioning, IX. 193 

Ills sensitiveness, II. 296 

is moodilv silent, IT. 301 

compared to the West Indian cllmaLe. 

II. 2Z4 

hia love of being mystorious, H, sfx 
iniptovcR his dms, 11, 23a 
his Ddaptabillty, 11. 240 
bis erratic temper, IX. 246 
outbreak of unreasonableness, II. 250 
prefers crltirJsiu to silence, IL 2C7 
his self-criticism, II. 330 
impatitnit of foreign praise, 11. 321 
his dislike of being read to, XL 329-30 
his general optimmn, II. 393 
fretful in Uliicss, 11. 4 38 
his liberality and narrowness, 11. 448 
bis peculiar prejudices, II, 458 
his Inslstcnco on curroot attire, II. $43- 
S43 

his character eiiviBogcd by Clarendon and 
Bayle, IL 617 ft. 

— His kabiiSt tnantters, ufta eonversa* 
fjon, efe.i 

ius talk, 1. 8-9, 260, 286; XI. 28 
his social manners. 1. 40, 492 n,; U. 205 
his drinking, 1. 48, 24Q, 254, 277, 300, 3*5, ' 
3X0, SIX n.; n. 7, 30, 123. 177. 367 
Ins oddities of manner, 1. 52, 487-8 
bis meals and love of food, I. 55, 290^1; 
IL 49. 84^ 
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Johnson, Samuel Jli^habtt^ do — cotU 
his by&tem of * tippms,” I ^5, s8y 
bis periods of stiict temperance I 55-6 
bi6 handwriting 1 58 
hiBfipccd> anting, I {j 6 , 111 
hi& tiuicb uirl hours, I 2|7 260 
his addiction to tea, I iQO, 260 
mtpitient of weithcr talk, 1 s6 } n 

E refers proplc beforf places, I 367-8 
lb wav with servants, i 370, 178 

hib table manneis 1 ago, 11 546 
talks to himself, 1 ^00 
his singuliritics of behaAinur 1 30Z-2 
IS " very great " at Cambridge, 1 303 
exults in a repartee, I 3 0 
excels himself at '* tossing and goring," 
I 854 

Ins manner of apologising for iouf,h 
ness,” T 380 

his browbeating wavs, I 390 
his speaking in publu, X 402 
lus reading Uoud, I [54 
occasional silence in lompmv 1 451 
manner of reading, 1 463, 5 16 
his habit of ' talk^ for victory, * I 470 
hisincrGduhty and scrupulous inquiaitivc 
ness, I 478 

rolls about befote tallcing, I 463 
his odd burats of htmioui, I ^87-8 
his izcmressive mode of spcakmg, 1 534 
(and») 

commends a jelly, I 548 
jests against auctioneers, I 348 
coUshimself a ” fellow,' 1 337 
has a good laugh, I 566 
epeska Ftench, I 57Z 
refuses to mak rrench, I 586-7 
his Staffordshire accent, I 028-q 
the vanoty of his acquaintance, 1 1 16-17 
incited to tallc, 11 38 
manner of wntmg, IT 30 
instaua of his rebuking me thods II 38 
bis spontaneity m composition, II J4 m 
impatient of long letters, 11 6t 
his worldly wisdom, I 3x6, 11 66 
makes a cmd an excuse, II 67 
hiB roaniig, II xzs 
blows derisively, T1 113 
vanes from himself in talk, 11 113 
laughs at ptssiinisin, 11 z6f 
lb magnificently bententious, 11 Z72 
on his best behaviour, II 188 
Ins illusions about hie politeness, II 240 
his peculiar gait, 11 360, 44 1 n 
bis lack of temperance, II 367 
uses a ludicrous word, II s6i 
his untidy business incthoas, II. 393 
told of his strange gestures, II 444 n 
his dexterity in retort 11 44s 
hu> kindness to animals and to htUc I 
children, 11 451 I 

his avoulonces and pucticca in wntmg 
11 448 

his finger nails and linger mints, II 4 f8 
resents contradiction out of his own 
writings, II 50Q 

his manner of contradicting, II 3x3-14 
hiB opennesv before strangvs, II. 5x6 
m a temper at an inn, II 516 
appreciates a pun, II 537 
apologises to a compositor, II 540 
utters J bull 11, 541 


John^n, Satruel Htshabth dc-^cofU 
obiectb to gesticulations, TT 541 
rtbukcb a tedious talkci 11 348-9 
shows great ardom and spirit II 579 

— — Hi^ ailments a nd dis o) I /s 
scioful 1 , 1 lb 

eyesight and eye troiibk I x6 40 < 
II iy6 

fits 0/ ikprLsbinii I 13,30-2 181-3 
convulsions, I 81-2 

melancholy and inehncholii, I no, 277 
II X14 

coubtitutional unhappintsv., 1 197 
hi6 insusceptibility to cold, I 286 
hvqiochondiia, I 300 
general htallh woiues, 1 430 452, 1.87 
t95, 302, II 71 79, 86, 9 t, i 58 » 159 
363 

gout, II 37, 63 65, 46a 
varvmg health II 279,282 298,315,31'’ 
nervous molts, 1 301-s (and m), 11 
366, 4 lt», 148 

laiiing hoalUi, II (ii 415 seq , 425, 427 

palsy, II 473 Vfcg , 482 

'nrcocele, il 182-3 

isUima, II 49t, 497 

dropsy, II m8, sox, 508 

decline and deaUi, II 604-5, 609 


— — His Iravds and vmfa 

tt Lichfield I II seq 17-21 26, 30 32, 
S8, 41. 45-6. 51, 58, 60, 339-40, 3 IS 
349. 354, 517, 6.7 wj, aa9-30. 11 
aio-ii 363 

at Stourbridge, Wurcs , I 21-3, 46-7 
at Oxford, I a7««f , 35-7, ifh, 160 161- 
163, ai4. 338, 343, J\ 5 , 349» 355» 
6x3 seq , n 5x3 Stq , 380-1 
at Market Boswoith, I 41 
at Birmingham, I 42 (and n ), 45, 50, 
623 seq IT 580 

goes to London, I 54 ttnder 

London Addicbbis) 
at Windsor, I Z47 
visits Devonshire, f 333-4 
at Plymouth, I 233-4 
at Colchester, I 200 
at Horwicli, I 203 
in Lincolnshire, I 296-7 
ID Naxtbamptonslmt, 1 302 
at Caiiibrid^. 1 303 
at Brighton (Brighthilmstonc), 1 355 

398, IT 671 *52, 137 
goes to Staffordshire and Derbyabiie 

I 403 

at Asbpoum, Derbyshire, I 181,404,605, 

II Q7 seq . 132, 150. 410-11, 338, s6a 
goes to Scotland, ma Newcastle I tgo-i 
goes to Wales, I 301 seq 

m Denbighshire, I 503 
goes to I ranee, I 370 seq 
at Vers Miles, I. 371 
at Henioy on Ihames, I 620 » 
at Stratford on-Avon, 1 bax 
at Leicester, II 6 
at St Albans, II 7 
at BameC II 7 
at Bath ll 3Z-2 
al Bnstol, 11 34 
at KeddlestoU) U 1x8-20 
at Derby 11 mo 
at Iblam, 11 137 
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folmson, Samuol: llis ttavels, elc.'^coni 
at Warlcv Camp, II. 357 seq. 
goes to Winchester, II. 262 
lU Bediordshiic, II. 396 seq. 
at Lutou-Hoe, II. ^03^ 
at Luton. II. ^o\. 
revisits tno Midlands, II. 410, tii 
goes into Sussex, II. 429 
at Wycombe, II. 440 
at Rochester, IT. 477 
at Heulc, near Salisbury, ZI. 477‘'ii 
at Iffley, II. 524 
at Wheatley, 11. 532 
at Chalsworth, IT. s^Si 573 
returns to London, II. 58s 

His opinions, atimudversiotts , etc.: 

on punishing children, I. iH-10 
on sports and amusements, I. .*u, 192 
his prciudicc against pKiyeis, I. 97, try 
249: II. 483 *>• 

•.ympathy with the House ot Stuart. I. 
103, s6G-7 

Ills legaid tor public opinion, I, izf% 
on wilting and ^plication, I zi8 
his philosophy, L 12G 
on coining woids, 1. 131 
his politics, I. ititt, 386-7. 528-Q 
his view of the Romans, 1 . iHq 
on brothers and slstcis, I. 197-8 
con{e<«M!S to i};i\orAnce, T. 199 
on fatherhood, I. 213, 264-3 
on debts, I. 2Z4 
on letter-writing, I. 223 
on theatre-going. 1. 22$, 3x9 317, 379 
hla view of Italy, I. 225 
Ills view of America, I. 227 
answers a lady’s uurea'«onablo request 
I. 228-9 

on private and public worries. 1. 235-6 
on love and marriage, 1. 336, 347 
on coloured peoples, I. 248 
on dealing with a dlll'icuU landlord, 1. 26s 
on writing history, I. 263 
on I3ayle'8 fllctioiiary, I, 263 
prefers rhyme to blank vorac, I. 263 
on Christianity and its tiuth, I. 263-6 
on Canada and the French, I. 265-6 
on metimds of study and rending, I. 266 
prefers people before places, 1. 2C7-8 
on keeping a journal, 1. 269 
on whether one should prefer tank to 
genius, I. 274 

on tlie need for principles, 1. 27.(-5 
on the importance of early rcatUng, 1. 376 
on talking and laughing, I. 278 
on straining after wit, I. 380 
on French writers. 1. 281 
on the value of learning, 1. 283 
his talk with a woman of the towm 1. 283 
defenrte the Spanish Inquisition, I 289 
on overstatement, 1. 29s 
on his friendships, I. 293: II. 17 
his " pious ejaculations,'' 1. 300- 
hos a fit of ambition, 1. 305 
confronts an atheist, I. 3x5 
on writing verse, 1. 3x9 
on early and late lising 1. 320, .jo 
reviews current pUys, I. 343-4 
on natural phenomena, 1. 347, 47^-9 
animadverts rai adultery and chastity, 
I. 347-8 , 

III hberty, 1. 351. 30« 


Johnson, Sanincl: Ihs opinions, 
on talking for eltcct, 1. 338-9 
on fear, J. 363 

on being late at dinner, 1. 364 
on c1res<;{ng and uvet-dtesaiug, I, 369 
on politics, I. 367, 386-7 
on sympathy, I. 3O9 
on dogs and Inihit'H, I. 370 
on medicated baths, 1. 373 
propounds a socialist tlu^nry, I, 374-5 
4x2-13, 458 
on rcsohilions, I. 382-3 
on letlrcd tr.'idcsmeu, I. 388 
on a geiitleuian silent bi u bright society, 
I. 390 

on a shoemaker liirnod poet, I. 393 
on xe-marryzng, I. 39 ^ 
on foppery, T. 30 j 
on the Royal Marriage Bill, 1. (12 
on Mnglish promiiiLiation, [. |i8 
on the after-life, I. 418-20 
on tedious talk, I. 440 
on imitating old bjllnds, I. 454 
on quoting scriptuns 1. 45^ 
mconcilcs Ids principles, 1. .^58 
on integrity hi I. 461 

deplores the back-to-Mntura cult i 164 
condemns a divorce, 1. 477 
envisages copyright, 1. 486 
fails to envisage evolution, I. .tfto 
acknowledgea Seofettidi hospitality, I, 495, 
497» 500, 5X8, 524 
on b^ing attacked, 1. 340 
on uneasy retirement, 1. 541 
on the freedom of electioii, I. 543 
defends King Cbades 11, 1. 543 (See also 
1. 103, 266-7) 

revictvs the recent kings ol Ituglaod, 
X* 51.1-4 

dafends judges, I. 544-5 

oil patriotism, I. 547-8 

on aonicstlc satisfaction, I. 550 

on taking a nap, I. 389 

sc^tical about counterparts in jnaxdago. 

I. 636-7 

opines that gaiety can be prncilseil, 1. 628 
praises bis own times, 11. 6 
on melancholy and drink, IT. 7 
on aigiiJng ami disputing, IT. xo 
on tlic age at whidi one Is most teachable. 

II. i7“i8 

on enuality, II. 20 
oil crime and penitence, if. 20-1 
his opinion of children, li. ex-2, .(.sx 
dcfiiius a variety of ineauiicss, II. 28 • 
on reading, II. so-z, .|68 
his severity as a critic of manners, 11. 52, 
3O 

defends a minister, II, 40-4 
recommendB a friend's aon to Revoolds, 
ri. 6.i 

on spending one’s liiae, 11. 67 
generally right about poetry, 11, 113 
on his own style, U, 127 
on becoming l^d Lichlield *' II, 224-2 
deals with a poet, 11. 266-7 
on hiB worldly position, II. 391 
on his own career, II, 43C 

— TJ is ;W»gio?i and devoilons, 
his early religious progress, 1. 32-4 
bis piaotlces and duties, 1. 1B4, 1&5 308, 
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Johnson, Samuel: Ihs relifiion, etc.-^catU. 
bis pious repentances, I. 300 
his observance of ccitain days, I. 300, 
434-S, 550, 625; II. 19-20 
prays at a death<bed, I. 340 
views on Infidelity and apostasy, i. 370, 
377 

liis last prayor, II. 609 

ghmpses: 
his library, I. 270J II. B-g 
his watch and Its insuipllon, 1, 34B 
a typical day in his life, I. 387 
fondles a female Methodist, I. 386 
bis uhcmical experiments, 1. 414 
Ills bunt for the law, I. 4 (6 
arranges his books, TI. o-Oj 47 
his Sernfflio " at Bolt^eourt, IZ. 262 
bathes at Brightiiclinstone, 11. 63 
his servants, II. 66 
surveys catdo, JI. iza 
improvises amock'Solemnpocm, II, 117- 
iiK (and n.) 

his love of a post-chaisc, II. 7, rig-so 
his interest in nuinbecs, IZ. 150 
hfs pastimes, II. 282-5 (and m.) 
hob-nobs with a young ladvi 11. 289 
conUdiea with a widower, 11 298-9 
memorises a humble poem, ZI. 325-6 
exchanges abuse on the Thames, II. 
333- 1 

Uis bow to an archbisliop, II. 452 

— His sludias and sch oiarsliipi 
bis early reading, I. 26-7, 34-j 
hla Latin verses, 1. 29-30, 62-3 

his knowledge of Shakespeare, I. 34 
his classical learning, 1. 35, S9-3i 323-4, 
508 

hie knowledge of languages, Z. 63, 3G3, 
4x5; 11. Cf 

his inturesl in law, IL 17^x8 
bis interest in phj^ic, II. t 8 
his manner of studying, II. 203 
the extent of bis reading, II. .fA8 

— IJis relaltotis w t fh Jios mll: 

drst meeting wUh B., 1 . 238 241 m., 

242-4 

qIs frankness and kindness to B., I. 234, 
279, 312-13 

B. 's method of reporting his conversation, 
I. sr»o, 28(1 

dazzles Xi. Into silence, I. 285 
is iucligiiant with B., 1. 268 
publicly exposes B., I. 289 
parts from nfin at Warwinh, i. 293 
sands him good advice In Holland. 1. 
294-5 

carefully keeps B.’s letters, 1. 312 
lias a tussle, with B. about child-reanng, 
I. 373 

s an^ with him, 1. 378rII‘ t'S 
assures B. he is much loved L 407 
lasts with him on Good Friday, 1. 455 
invites B. to dinner at hie house, 1. 435-G 
lissuades him from a selfish trip to 
London, I. 497-9 

compared by a. to the organ, L 546 
is serene with B., 1. 553 
protests his regard tor B., I. 569. 57c% 
5902 IL zoz, 145 
his death envisaged by B., XL 74 


Johnson. Samuel: Hisfelatims, cfc.— tfonf. 
deplores B.*s ** cowardly caution," 
II. 132, 153 

a chauge m B.*s aspect towards him, 
II. 164 

is corrected by B., II. 1G5 
appravea of B.*s diary, IT. iSS 
praises B. to his face, IT, 2 ti 
IS openly mimicked by B., 11, 216 
is harsh with B., II. 225 
ofieuds B. and apologisos, II, 242 
attends B. in sick-bed, tl. 277 
gives advice to B., IL 295 
reproves B. for an " alicctadon ot dis- 
tress," II. 385-6 

offers to write B.’s family-history, II. 
452-3 

gives B. counsel of perfection, 11. 472r 5^3 
rebukes IL's stdf-conceniancy, H. 480 
calls B. " every clubable man," II. 493 
consents to B/s settling In London, 
11. 560 

chides B.’s aFectatiou and suz>crstit!on, 

n. 583 

— — His taorks {See also tM4$r Pictionary, 
“ Rasselas," " Irene," " Kftmbler," 
" Lives of the Poets." eti:.) 
list of his complete writings, II. 229*230 
{see also I. 61-2 and ».) 
his early verses, I. 22-0 
liis translations, I. 22-4 
his Latin verses. I. 29-30, 62-3 
his first essa>*s, 1. 4a 
his firat prose-\\‘ork, 1. 48-5 
his Parliamentary Debates, 1. 85-45 
bis ** History of the British Parliament," 
L 88-9 

hlB Shakespearean criticisms, L 102, Z03, 
309 

his imscellaneous criticisms, 1. Z03-4, Z05 
bis prolngiic for Drury Lane Tlicatro, 
I, zos-6 

his notea and sketches, 1. 120 
his later o&says, 1. z86 
bis various revicivs, I. 187, iSp 
his misi'cllaneous writings, 1. i86-7i 
305 n., 328, 494 

his edition of Slmkcspoaro, 1. sog-zi 
his descriptive charactei -sketches, IL i(> 
his public speeches, II. 357 
his "Journey to the Hebndoa*' (Sw urutey 
this heading) 

CntiristHS of Joluison: 

B. on. his prose style, 1.44-^, 129, 130, Z31 
his failure with heroines, f. 132 
his excellence as biographer, 1. 152 
is called " Uie Great Chant of Literature," 
L 2x5 

criticised by sn Irishman, 1. 248 

is parodied, 1. 3.10-1 

Is called " ttie Caliban of Literature, ’ 

I. 39+ 

— — Letters Jrom JoliiMn to. 

Allen, Bdmund, IL 473 ' 

AsUe, Thomas, IL 40S 

B- — d, Mr,, 1, 450 

Bagshaw.i Rev.. I^,, 1. 485; ,11. 58b 

Banks, ^oph, I. 406 

Barber, Fraads, L 352, 3fi4t 3^5 . . 

Harry, Mr. (of the RoymAcaoMtiyif IL 455 
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Johnson} Samuel: Letten from,«tc,-^cotU. 
Beattiej Dr.i II. 308 
Bircb, Dr., 1. 93, 134. 172 
Boswell {See tm^er Boswell, James) 
Boswell, Mrs^ 11. 60, 96, 436 
Brocklesby, Dr., II. 47B* 56S-7 
Burney, Dr. Charles, I. i73i 299> 

U. 368 

Bute, Bari of, I. 232, 235 

Cave, lidward, 1. 4?>, 57, 66-8, 76“8i 88i OO 

Chambers, Robert, I, 163 

Chancellor, the Lord High, II. SS9 

Chapone, Mrs., II. .188 

ChcstcrAcld, Earl ox, 1. 155 

Clark, Richard, 11. .(96 

Clerg>'inan, a, 11. 42X 

Compton, Rev. Mr., II. 461 tt 

Cruilxsbank, Mr., II. s73 

Davies, Thomas, 11. 475. S73 

Dilly, Alessrs., ll. 93, s8o, .195 

Dodxl, Dr., 11. 108, 110 

Drummond, WllHain, I. 320, .53ii 33- 

Edwards, Rev. Dr., II. 261 

Elphiiistoii, Jaiues, 1. 124, las 

Fanner, Rev. Dr.. I. 383; n. 303 , 

** General Advertiser,’* printer of, I 135 
George III, King, II. 8a, 107 
Green, Richard, II._593 
Hamilton, W. G., if. 487, 571 
Hastings, Warren, II. 363-6 
Hector, Edmund, II. 418, 419, 58^ 
Heeley, Mr., II. 377 
Hoolc, John, 1. 508, 567 
Humphry, Oilas, II. 503, sol' 

Hussey, Rev. Mr., II. 263 
Tenkinson, Charles, II. zo8 
Johnson, Mrs. (J.’s mother), I. 206-9 
Langton, Bennot, I. 175» *97> 203» 

320, 320, 321, 341, 309 j 404. 408, 503, 
336, 366; 11. <)i| 260, 407. 4Z7> 4831 
, 5«W.56i. 569,_ 

Langton, Jane, II. 307 

Lawrence, Dr., 1. 314; It. 298, 412. 430 

Levett, Air., I. 93 

Levet(t), Robert, I. 503, 570, 371: II. •»3 
Malone, Edmund, II. 524 
MacBbccson, James, 1. 316 
Mercers, Worshipful Companv 01. iJ. 
461 n. 

N'icbols, John, IT. 376 
Klcol, George, II. 573 
O’Connor, Charles, 1. 193; II. 8] 

Paradise, John, II. 372 
INsrkins, Mr, (Thralc’s partner), L 306; 
^ 11. 39P. 433. 496, 371 ^ „ 

Porter, Mrs. Lucy, I. 350, 373. S74» IL 
«79» 378, 4151 41O, 477. 486. 494. 408, 
507» S94 

Pc^r, Mies, I. 207-9 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 1. 302, 403, 406; 
iT. 37, 64, 4 d 3. 429, 433, 4f^. 473. 493» 

R^^ol^ Mis, Frances, II. 408 n 
Simpson, Joseph, I. 213 
Southwell, Lady, 11. 31.1 
Staunton, Dr., 1. 227 
Steevms, George, 1. 496: IX. 71 
Strahan, Mrs., II. 385, 4x3 
Strahan, William, II. 259 
Taylor, Rev. Dr., 1. 141; 11. 474. .500 
Thrale, Airs., II. loi 300, 473. 478 11. 
Urban Sylvanus" (of the ''Gentleman’s 
Afogaxino"), L 95 


Johnsonf^amiiel: Letters fronit — cont, 

Vyso, II. 91, 92, 316 317 (Sec ako 

Hifder Cave, Edward) 

Warton, Dr. Joseph, 1. 149, 384 
Warton, Rov. Thomas, I. tOo, 163-9, i7i 
176, 177. 195. 203. 204, 335» 383 
Welch, Saunders, II. 137 
Wesley, Rev. John, II. 279 
Wctherell, Dr., T. 602 
Wheeler, Rev. Dr.. II. 261 
White, Rev. Air., 1. .151 
Wilson, Kcv. Mr., IT. .}30 
Windham, William, II. 472, 37o 

Letters to Johnson from: 

Bellamy, Mis., 11. 485 ». 

Birch, Di., I, i7a 

Boswell, James, 1. 323, 323, 340, 40a, 404, 
406. 403. 300, 501, S03. 5?4. 51a, 51s, 
H3. 5SS. 572. 588, 600; II. 6l, B3, 64, 
7t. 75. 76. 78. 85. 80 93. 96. 97, 99, 

151, 153. 155, 159, i6o. 199, 956. 
sb.|, 3,7, 281, 393, 395, 30.3 
Boswell, Mns., II. 438 
I7ick, Sir Alexander, U. 7^ 

Dotid, Dr,, II. 109-X0 

Thrale Mrs,, II. 300 

Lord Cbanccllnr Thurlow 11. 316 

Johnson, Samuel (eurete and librarian), 

I. 75 

Johnson, Sarah (J.'s mother),!. 13-14, 13, 
17. 39. SO, 93. 173. 30fi-9. 301 
Johnson (a circus rider,) I. 347; II. 188 
” Johnsouiann: or Bommots ot Dr. John* 
son,” I. 609; II. 333 
Johnston, Arthur, II. .502 
Johnston, Mr. jpublishiT), 1. sio 
Johnston, Sir James, II. 314 
Jones, Miss (nootess), I. igO (nod n.l 
Jones, Phil, 1. 6l6 

Jones, Sir Williani, I. 472; II. 103, 374 siq. 
Jopp. Mr. (provost of Abordeon), I, 510 
Jorden, Mr. (J.’s tutor at Uxiurd), 1. 38-n 
38, i6s 

Jortln (preacher), II. lyij, 439 
Joseph Andrews," Plcldiiia's, 1. 437 
JonmM of Us Illness, J.’s, II. 584 
Journey to London, The," II. 516 
"Journal of n Tour to the Hebrides," Bos- 
well’s (See nni/ee Hebrides) 

"Journey to the Hebrides,’' .lobnson’s 
(See wtticf Hebrides) 

Journey, pleasures of a, II. 9b 
Judges, J. on, I. 34.1-5, 531. G37 
Judgment corapaied with adinnaliou, [.555 
Junius, Letters of, 1. 399, 421; II, 268, 530 
Juvenal, I. fis, 68, 70. in, 112, 198, 4641 
a. 184, 23.1,, 599 

Kamss, Lord, 1. 83-4, 346. 443-4. 446; 

II. 93. 178-9, S4S-3. 351 

Kearney, Dr. Michael, II, 192 n.. 534 is. 
Kenisloy, Mr. Ibookseller), I. 197 is,; II, 
366 IS. 

Keddleston, J, at, II. iiS— rg 

Kelly, Hugh, II. 83. 86 

ICcmbIc, John Philip, 1 . 147 si.; II. 84 is,, 485 

Keuipls, riiomas 6, II. 165, 330, 512 

Ken, Bisbim, II, 124 ». 

Kennedy, Dr., II. 173 
Kennedy, Kev. Dr„ 1. 926 
Keonloott, Dr,, I, 393-4 
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Kcnnicot, Mrs., II. 517, 518-xg, 539 
Kenrick, WflMam, I. 309-10, 34X, 351; 
11. 185 

Klllaloc, Bi«3bop ot {See Muier Barnani, Dr.] 

Kindness, J. 011, II. 134 

King, Dr. Henry (Bi^op of Chichester), 1. 

538 «• 

King, Dr. (dissenter), tl. 208 
King, 1'>r. william (etf Oxfoi^), I. x68, aii 
King’s Library in Paris, J. visits the, 1 . 581-3 
Kings and kingship, J. on, I. sfis, 363, 273 
—— and llic State, violent argument on, 
II. 115-16 

Kippis, Dr., 11. 128 (and «k}, 5x3, 580 


Kncller, Sir Godfrey, II. 


154 (Sm also 


Knight, Joseph (negro), 
under Negro Cause) 

Knitting, J. on, II, 273 
Knotting, J, on, 11. 175, 5x6 
Knowledge, discussions on, I. 459, 333; 
II. 26 

Knowles, Mrs., 11. 54-5, 205 setf., sxx se<f., 
214 iu 

Knox, Mr,, I. 5x9-20 

Knox, Rev. Dr„ It. 545-d, 392-3 (and «,) 

Kristroni, Mr., 1. 

Landed gentry, duties of the, II. 130-1, x8o 
Landlady at Ashbourne, II. X30 
Langley, Kov. Mr., II. 103 
Latigtoo, Beunet, first acquaintance with 


J., 1. 145-8 
J. vldtsh 


-J. vldt 
- J. dine 
• his ch 


him in Lincolnshire, I. 296-7 
. dines with him, L 486; It. 201, 241 
is character L 353 h., 311; II. 
513-14 (and n.) 

— provides examples of J/s courage, 
I. 516-17 

— — provides Uo8%ve]l with anecdotes, 
I. (133 fi.; 11. 3^8 aeq., 337, 3,66, 534 
rernses to sign round lobln, 11. 58 n, 

his family life, 11, 66, 74* 97 

bis career in the niiiitiu, II. 90, 97, 

237-8, 260, 263 

— — J.’s vehement regard for him, II. 119, 
503 

rebuked by J. ior being silent, II. 188 

(Kissesscs Johnson’s portrait, II. 442 
— visits Rodiester with J., II. 476. 477 
• Is given a catalogue of J.'s books, 

n. 384 

— — at J.'s deoth-bed, II. 603 

— date of his own dcatli, II. 603 n 

— lesser references, I, iis n., 117, 233, 
258 n., 267, 276 n„ 358, 352, 36<i n., $91^ 
436, 439, 467 Wtf., 478 se^., 484, 529 aeq., 
341-2, 549. 567. 631; IL 29 stfff., 62, 88, 
132, 162, 180 ceg., x86 aeg.f 203-4, 
232 sea., 24X seq., 233, 235. 374. 399, 302, 
3?I, 388, 443» 43a, 438, 537, 387 
{bee also under Johnson s Lellerel 
Langton, George, I. 303; II. 504 
Langton, Jenny (jl's god'daughter). £1. 

, 504-5. 507 ‘ ' 

Langton, Mia., I, 194, 280, 267, 396. 320, 
323; IL 334 

Langton, Mrs., 1. 198: £1, 74. 505 
Langton, Peregrine, L 331-2 (and m.i 
L anguage, Origin, of, II. 459 
Langtiages, J.Vseal for, 1. 330, 4x5 
Lansdowoe, fxxrd, I, 246 it. 

Lapouobin, Mme., It. 242-3 

Last mceUng with Boswell, J.'s, 11. 55X-2 


LatexLess at meals, J. on, 1. 364, 589-90 
Latin constructions, argument on, X. 323- 
334. 325-7 

Latiii-speakmg, J.'s, 1. 3R6-7, 388 
Latin verses, I. 29-30, 62-3, 362 
Laud, Archbishop, I. 453, 577 n 
Lauder, William, 1. 136 
Lnughter, J.’s, I. 566 
Law, Aichdcacou, IL 293-6 
Law ('ascs, reporting of, L 459 
La\v, J.'s prayer before the study ot, 1*303 
Law, Kev. Dr., II. 283 n. 

Law, Scottish, II. 72 
Law, WUIiaiTi, 11. 518 n., 523 
. ’%lyLito,"l. w, 


, 8«.,52 
Law’s " Serious Call to a Hi 
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Lawrence, Chauncey, 1. 33, 390; II. 363 
Lawrence, Dr., 7. 40, 514, IL 18, 67, 

90, 298, 310, 365, 4x2, 4x6-17 (and n.), 
475. 564 

I.awycns and the legal proiesslon, J. on, 
I. 3x6, 324, 342-3. 4x6. 44X. 468*0; 
II* 132 (and n.) 
l.ea, Rev. Samum, 1. 21 
Learning, J. on the value of, 1, 283 
Le Couraycr, Dr., I, 37-8, 75 «. 

Lee, Alderman. 11. 55 
Lee, Arthur, IL 48 33 

Lee, Jack, II. 164 
Le Fleming, Michael, I, 265 » 
Legitimation, J. on, 1. 633-4 
I.eibnlte, I. 77. 415 
Loisure, J. on, 1. 3x9. 440 
Iceland, Counsellor, IL 227 seq. 

Lcland, Rev. Dr., I. 30.^ it., 483; IL 82, 223. 
Lennox, Mrs. ChoTlotte, I. X32, 213, 226, 
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LoBley, Oiarles, _ 

•■Luthe," 1. 133 
“ Letter to the People ot Scotland," Bos* 
wcll’e, II. 497 

Letters reproduced {for letters bettpeen 
Boswell and Johnson see under those 
ftendings) 

*— 'Letters from J. (5iw seelton under 
Joboson) 

— Other letters : 

Dr. Beattie to Boswell, I. 410 n 
Dr. Blair to Boswell, II. 285 
BoswcU to Rev. Dr. Percy, ll. aor 
Boswell to Dr. Cullen, II. 50X 
BoswcU to Dr. Hope, II. sot 
BosweU to Dr. Munro, IT. 30X 
Boswell to William Pitt, 17. 498 »• 

BosweU to Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 

II. 359 

Rdwara Cave to Dr. Blrcb, 1. 85. 87 
Rev. Ralph Churton to BosweU, It. 327 1». 
Edward DiUy to BosweU; IZ. 8 d 
S ir WUliazn Forbn to BosweU, 11. 58 
Earl Gower to a friend of Swift, 1. 73 
Warren Hoatiogs to Boswell, It. 361 
Dr. Mead to Dr. James, 1. 92 ». 

Lord North to Rev. Dr. Fothergill, 1. 537 
Earl of Orrery to Dr. Birch, 1. 108 
WRllam Pitt to BosweU, II. 499 ». 
l^pe to Richardson. 1. 8x 
SxnoUott to John WiUce^L 225 
WUliam Straban to the Iteasuxy, I* 400 
Henry Thrale to the electins df South- 
wark, II, 314 

Gilbert Walmsley to Rev. Mr. Cdson, L54' 
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Lultcrs brtwei'U Biiswcll and J., I. 3x2 
Letter-wrUiiiff, J.’s, 11. 131 

J. on, 1. 323; II. 386 

J.’s kiodness ia, II. 454 

Lottsom, Dr., TI. 40 

Ltivdlcis, J. on, I. 377 

I^nvctt, John (of Lichflcld), I. 3B, 93 

Levet(t), koDoic, his apjiearaiuo i. 144; 

11. 17 

his charactor, 1, 144 (and ».) 358: 

II. 477 

hisnianiaRi*, 1. 229, 337 

his death, II. 4x2 

J.’s kindness to him, 1. 14.^ 239» 

II. xOo (and ».) 

J.'s letters to him, I. 503, 570, 571; 

II. 65 

J.’s elegy on his death, II. 4i3-X3, 432 

. glimpses and lesser refcrcia'cs, I. 14 1. 

I45» 270, 3X3 i 454; II- 20> 38, 67. a-iy. 
259. 3O6. 3«o. 477 
Lewis, David, II. ^32 (and n.) 

Lewis, Uev. Francis, I. 133-4 
Lexicographer, J.'s deliriUioii oi a, 1 . i8j 
L iais and lying, J. on, II. 433, 440, S30. 
539-40 

Libel, a dL«GU6Slon oh II. 13 
Liht-rty of conscience, I. 479-82 

and Mr Wilkes, II. 163-4 

political and private, I. 351 

and necessity of wUl, II. 209-10 

conditions for enjoyment of, TI. 272 

Library, J.'s, I. 270J 11. 602 n. 

Llclihcln, J, in its cathedral. I. 631 

J.’s visits to, 1. 229. 34 I 1 355. 4031 fi27» 

11. g8, 410, .369, 578 (and ».) 

couipaied with facoiJand and with 

London, II, 34 


VMUWIA, Xi, 

> its lue, II, 383 
— J.’s houM tiierc, 11, 57 a «. 

I Liddcl, Sir Henry, 1, 423 ». 

Life in concral. J.'s vicwol, U. 528 h.,S 80 
I Liked, J. on the secret of being, II. 111-12 
' Lilly, Wirnani, 11. 127 
Linen, J. on ci<*an, I. 246 
Lintot (bnokecllcr), I. 53, 270 
Litcral-niinduducbB, .L's, IL. 538 
Literary nnibition, II. 133 
Literary Club, the: 

its foumiation, I, 297 seg, 

Us various addresses, I. 297 

its iiu-mhcrship, 1. 298 
— — ■ otlicr references, 1. 320-1, 323, 400, 
469, 47x>4, 484, 496, 508, 929, 530: 
II. 76, 84, 95, X52, 202, 2x3. 260, afu, 
302, 3331 3SSi 367 n., 375 438, 444* 47h, 
, 477. 343. 611, 613 n. 

Literary fame, I. 994 
— — impostures, T. 221-3 

lue, the, II. 3H4 

Litoraiypro^rty, I. 271-2, 486,495, 546 

reputations, I. 468 

** Literary Magasine: or Universal Review," 
1. 186, 191, 104, 199 
— J.’s contributions, 1. 186-91 
" Lives of the Kuglish Poets," J.'s, XL 78, 
79 86, XOO, Z02-3, Z27 n, lOo, 945, 

264, 367, 372, 276, 277, 298, 304, 309, 3KU, 
330 seq, , 360, 366, 389; 407, 4 10 , 419, 434. 
427, 482, 504 
Lloyd, Olivia, 1. 47 
Lloyd Iwt}, 1. yo 
Lk^ (^aKerhT. 623 seg. 


I^bo’a ** Account ot Abyssinia," 1 . 42-3; 

II. fl 

Lock, Mr. (of Norbury), II. 34 i-5 
Lotke, John, I. 433-4! H- ^S5> 321 38H 

Lockman, 11. 321 
LofTt, Capel, 11. 5x2 
l.ombu, John, IT. 121 
Lomond, Loch, IT. 371, .141 
London, its immonsity, I. 261, 391, 552-3; 
ri. iS 

its attractiveness, IL 7, 130, 178, 366 

its hospitality, I. 460 

its variety, 11. 17, s6R, 49 \ 

Us supei iorily over the country 1. 359; 

IL 178. 268, 369, 431 

>«tin, I. 


relatives in, 1. 438-0 

compared with I'liHs, tl. 183 

J.'s devotion to, 1. 194, 388, 397; II. 

131, 269, 566 (ami «.). 579-80 
uoswcll'a regard for, I. 5.4 ; 11. 178, 

259, 269 

I.011U0U localities, montionod ami visited 
(Srs aiso under Addresses in London, 
J.’fi) 

Boit^court (l^lcu-struet), 1. 604; IL 225, 
551-2 

Bntish Coflcc-house, I. 441 
Lhariiig-ciusa, i. 541 
Clifton's in iintchcr-row, t 218 
Crmni mid Anchor (Strand), I. 352, 43G, 
439; XL 29 

Drury-lane tlieatie, 1. 533 
Uxetcr-sUcet, 1. 55 
Fnlcon-oourt. TL 366 
Fleet'Btrect, L 285, sit, 605! IL 2X6 
Goiigh-seiidns L zxu, 200 
Greenwich. X. 57, 28^1 
Hampstead, I. xzi 
Ilolborn, L tto 

Jnhnaon'S'Ootirt (Fleet-stmuL t. 313, 
455-6, 465 C05 (and «.) 

KonanKton, 1. 463 

Mitra Tavern (iMcct-sUPct), I. 247-8, 
240 , 258, ahi-a. 364, 315.317, 35 «» .I?!, 
388, 397, 4x5, 489# 473, 510, 922, 962. 
591; 11. 9, 1x8 n,, 243, 366 
Kanelngh, I. 387 

Stmotham, 1. 3 d 7-8» 360-1, 586, 591 
Temple, Tlw, 1. 2.19 
Turk’s Head (Gerrarrl-sticet), 1. 207 
Turk’s Head (Slrnnd), J. 276, 280, 2H6. 
288 

Westininstcr'-ahbcy, 1. 470 
” London" (J.'s pomn), I. 65-73, r:a, aHi, 
284, 364 

"London Clironiclo," 1. z03-3i 375, 452; 
II. lOi, 371 n. 

Longlands, Mr. (solluilor), I. jaO 
Loughsy, Mr. (0/ Rouliustur), IL 32a 
Looseness of Iniiguime, J. on, II. 14^ 

Lends, fiicndship with, It. 24fi 
Lort, Kev. Dr., IX. 520 fk 
Loudoun, Countess of, 11. 260-1 
Loughborough, Lord, I. 239*^.40, 564; fl. 5 
Louis XIV of l^aiicc, L 424: li. 239 
Louse and Plea, analogy for two poets, 

a. «a 

Lovagi*, 1. 95G 

Love and niarrioga, J, on, I. 236 

cuinpared with friendship, I. 555 

Love, Mr. (of Drury-lane), 1. 417 
Loveday, Dr. John, I. 485 tt. 

Lovibondf 1^., I. 54 
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Lowe, Mauritius, II s^o <115 ^ j i-O 461-3 
Lo\ th, Bishop, I 33? 11 |Uo a 
lucsii Lord t 306, tl 376,3^3 
T ui as, Di , I 
Lucian, II zx, 33^ 

Lucretius, II 336 
I ninisdeu, Andrew, J 5 15 » 

I mnni Sii Itancis, I ,']<) n 
‘ I ubiad, The, ’ II iqo-i 
L utterfl Colonel, I. 3$! 

Luxury, J on, 1. 431, 157i 37» 303 210 

Lydnt, I 113 n 
L>e, I sax 

Lyttelton Oeoige, Lord, I 1^9, 337, 102, 
139 fCo, 617, U 24i ^70, 350, 354-6 360 
lytttUoii Jlioiiiis Loid, II 523 

Macartni y Lord, I 13 M* 233, 259 n , 
n 17 n 173 n 1 176 a , 303, 324 « 
Muaul ij Mis Citbonnc, I 1 13 277 303, 
n3 510 567, IL 54. 133 
Muaul'i\ Kev Krniietli I 3(3, 4x1 
Mk b( an Mcs'iiidi r, 1 7H, xogLxo, (84 II 
70 77-a, io9“io 3i3-z< a , ieq 
* M V betli 1 on 1 102 
Ma< c*uoiu< Ic \ ( rscs, II ao ( 

Miulcfali Ul, Vnne, Countesfc ut, 1 98-102 
(wi alan Sivage) 

MaLLonCK.hiL, Mr, II 134 
Mscdoti lid, Sir Alcxitukt I 4x6, 426 9 
Macdonald, Sir jsmes, I 2/8. II 374 n 
Mscdonald, X luy M iignret, il 372 
Macdonald, K maid, I 323 
Ma(Kcii/u^ Hciirv I '•2a 
MwKUn Chsilesi, I 239 11 3-0 


MacUunn, John, II 13, 6 x 62, 72i 94, 154 » 
Maclean, bir Allan, I 3^9 S23 j 5b7 » 

II 68, 72 80, 04i 94 
Maclean, of Col I 307 
Maclood, of Imsij, I 51^ ^ao, U 87 81 
Macphccbon, Jsnus (st« Orsim) 

Micquariy, II 68, 72, 93* It ^oo 
M icquocn, Doinld X 568,569 
M'Swifincv, Ow(n, II 31 (and n) 

Madden, Dr bimncl, f 193, 331 If \i'* 
Madne»s, I on, I 246, IT ix, 129 30, 337 
( 50 “ 6 o 

“M-ihoziny ’ (LQiuiatiUquoi), 11 371-2 
Malthna, Mr (J ’s amanuensis) I 109 
Male lioirs J on the loipoitaiuL ot, I 487 
50 4, 032 

Millet, David, I 253 59 4t <^7, 46S, Il 
141-2, 274, 285, 4G7» 

Milone, I dmuud { 132, 133, 256 a ,222 n , 

IX 37 « ai8, 230M 378 « 514 « 33i» 
108, 414, 41S, 179 5 45. 6;o. 6X4 

Mail, eoniparcd with ^umnn, U 33-6 
Manchestei, II 80, 94 
Mnndovillc’s ** Fable ot the Beos, Il sxo 
Mtnkmd, J on, II 172 
ManIcv hizs , II 453 
Minnii'v ut rumpauy, T S I |0 290 
Manning Mr (^n^isitar), 11 5 to 
Mantuugboin, Dr , Il xip 
Mansiicld, lord, I 416, 436, 440, 463, 165, 
466 n , 530, 3 4it *o6i i93» 

30 4^0(7 

Manucci, Count, XI 63, 65 
Manuscripts, J on leading, L 440 
— bubmitled to J. by friends, II aaS, 
sap, 399 

Man hniout, £arl ot, his «icccnt, I 417 16, 

‘ II. 244-0, 846, 277-8. Bp8» 319-50 
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Markham, Dr , II 261 
Mitllind n po 
Millay, Denii 11 4(7 )GS 171 s'/ 
Marlborough, Dnihessut, Il 372 
Marlborougb, Dul t of, II 142 
Marmalade Mrs Boswell 11 73 78, pt 
265 

Marriage, I 347, 550 60 58J“X, 3Q4. 412 

. lai. 535. 360,361,653-4, 631.-1, II 6 10 

Marr>ing for money, j on, II 6 

Marsih, Dr,I X05 106,250 

Martni, II 187 

Maitin Mai tin, 1 275, 11 176 

Mnrtinelli Signoi, I i50S<'? 

bib ** History of 1 114,1 md,’* L 459-60 

Marj Queen of Scot'', I 5/2 n 
Mason, Rev W , T /, 9 420 329 3 40 
II 23, 211 

Masqurrade, a, I 449 
Masteis, Mrs , I x 45, II 487 
Mathias, Mr , IT 375 
MilrunonialThought A * Dn<,wplt s, 1 351 
Maty Dr I 172 
Maupirtui'j I ''^7 ft 
Maxwell, Rev Dr, I 383-98 
Mayo, Rei Dr T 478 482 

Mead, Di , 1 92 » , Xl 12 j, 255 
Mediterranean. J on the, I 25-b 
Meeke Rev Mr , I 162, x6 5 
Meeting with Botwell the hist, I , 
Melancholy, J on, I 30, 277 613-14,11 7 
6x, 129, 300 
Melancthon, II 8b 89 
Melcombc, 1 ord, 357 n 
Melnioth, Mr , 301, 508 » 

Menus, Dr , I 510, 5X5> 562, II 60 7z-2 
" Memoirs of Slis» Sidney Bidduipn * bv 
Mrs Sheridan, I 221 n • 240 
Memory, J on, II 156, 403 
— J '8 piodit,ir)Us, I 15 20. 137 
Men complied With tvomeo, n 206 7 53*^ 
Merit and money, J on, I 272-4 
Methodibt^ I 20 4 
Mevmll, Ntr, I 40, II 269 
Middlesex Election, the, II 161, 289, 497 
MulgUcy, Dr , II. 453 
Militia, m Scotland I 608, 638 

J III thi II 558-9 

Milk, J and, II 315 563, 596 
MiUai, Andiiw, I 145, 174-5, II as'i 
Mdkr, Sir Juhii, II 40, 341 
Miller, Lady, II 341 
Milna , Jos( ph, 1 28 4 n 
Milton, John, I 134-7, 540, II 202, 287 
3 43«ff . 380, 5?9 


. n 546 
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' bis traotato on education, IX 355 
— - compared with bhakespearc, It 5O7 
Mimicry, BObweU’b (of J ), II 210 
Miiaclcs, J on, I 375 6 
Minor-manufacture, J. on, I 580-1 
Mibers, IX. 250 

Modem knowledge, compared with ancient, 
II 467 

Monboddo, Lord, II 72, 73, 93 95 123-4 
i'»7-8, 155, 403, 500 ff 
Monckton, Miss, II 390, 391 n 
Money, J 's attitude to, I 303-^ 

J on, on spending, II 132, 162, 320 

Moneylencllng, T on, li 20 
Montagu, llhrs , TI 176, xpe, i 


360, 367, 39^1 510 


, 3or, 30S, 309, 


bfontesquieu, II 310 ft 
" Monthly Review,** I 338, XI 22-4 



Montrose, Duke of, 11. 174 ti., 390 
Moody, John (actor), 1. 543 setf. 

Moor, Dr., IT. 38 », 

Morality, and tnoitve, I. 246 
More, Haunali, 11. 1S5 s£q.f 382, 38;, 390, 
5x0, 539 

Moreton, Sir WilUam, IT. 387 11 
Morgagni (anatomist), I. 347 
Morgann, Maurice, II. 440 
" Morning ChronfrJe, The," II. 431, 433 n. 
Mortality in London, II. 46X-2 
Mounboy, Dr., 353~3 

MountsLuart, Lord, I. 333 n., 326, 608, 638; 
II. 65, 292 

Mudge, Kcv. Zachariah, I. s, 333-4> 48a; II. 

370.38.1. 

Muffins, buttered, IX. 272-3 
Mulgravc, I.ord, II. 9 
Muir. n. 3x6 

Muller, Mr. (engineer), I. 3x6 n. 

Mulso, Miss (NIra. Charonc), 1. 118 
Miinro, Dr., ll, 30U, 301 
Murphy, Arthur, I. 115 199. ai8, 319, 

231. .307. 3935 ll. seif., 34, 39, 165 
Murray, Mr. (Kolicitoi>Gencrnl), see Lord 
Heiiderlund 

Musgrave, Dr. Samuel, II. 227 seq. 

Music, I. 419-30, 489 li; 534i 589; II- 114. 
^75, 331 

Mutton, J. on lU-cooked, II. 316 
M3iddleton, Colonel, 11 . 611 m. 

Nairng, Mr., n. 93 
Nores, Ucv. Mr., II. 391 
National Debt, J. on the, I. 393 
Natural affection, J. on, I. 605 II. 463-^ 
Neander, I. 496 

Negatives, J.^ odd use of, II. 337 
Negro cause, II. 73, 94. 93. 146 seq. 13 1-3, 
356. X39-60 

KcIsoik Kobert, 1. 635; II. 333 
Nenl, Count, II. 35 
Newbery, Mr. (puUUslier), 1. 300, 3x3 
Newcastle Duke of, il. 360 
Newhavon, LorcL II. 389 ^eq, 

Nowman, Dr., II. 5x7 n. 

Newspapers, J. on, 1. 434. 45Xi II- 433 
Newspaper publicity, J. on, II. 93, 333 
New Testament, J« on the, 11. S14 
Newton, Sir Isaac, I. 393, H- 4x0, 4O7 
Niclxols, Dr., I. ssi. II- i3i 
Nichols, John (printer), I. 46 n,, 33, 53 n., 
73, 76; 11, 340 336, 39*. 429, 483 

567. 57G, 585 587 603 

NJcoi, ueoTge (the King's bookseller), 11. 

491. 573 

Nioolaida, Mr., 1. 367 
** Night Tiiougbts,^’ Young's, 11. 557-b 
Nobility, J.'s position with the, 11. 395 
Noble, Mr., II. 479 n. 

Noblemen as poets, Dryden on, II. 394 n. 
NoHekens, Joseph, II. X39 n., dxi n. 
NoUekens, Sirs., II. 157, 159 n. 

North, Frederick, and Rerl of Guildford 
(Prime Minister), I. 399, 401, 409, 337; 
xl. idi 

North. Lord (Dudley Long), XI. 368, 373- 
374 373 

Nortiiuniberlond, Duchess of, II. 193 n 
Northumberland, Duke of, I. 353 
Norton, .Sir Fletcher, I. 3C7, C33 
Nowell. Dr., II. 333-^ I 

Nugent, Dr., I. 297, 331, 47s I 
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OaT'CAKls in Lichdcld, I. 638 
Observance of (lays, J. on the, I. 025 
Observation. J.'s ancurnte, II. 334 
“ Observer, Cumberland's, II. 360, 58P 
0*Connor, Cliarles, L 105; II. 81 
Ollely, Mr., I. 51 

Ogdon, Dr. Samuel, IT. 179, 400 n, 

Ogilvie, J)r. John, X. 261, 362 seq. 
Oglethorpe, General, I. 70, 430 seq., njs, 
5 19-50; II. 7. 35, 38, JOI, 203-.I, 393, 435 
Old ago, II. 182-1 (nnd n.), 184, 240, 442 
01(1 Dachdor, The," Congreve’s, II. 137 
Old families, J. on the, respect due to, 1. 

412-13, 60S-6 
Oldfield, Dr., H. 18-9 
Oldiuixon, Jolm, J. 180 n. 

Oldya, hlr., 1. HH, 102 
OlivtT, Dame (of Lirlifield), I, X7 
Oniai (South Sea islander), II, g 
Onslow, Mr., I. iix n. 

Opium, J. on, II. 436, 474, 503, 584 
Oratigas, tho iu>’Stery of tuu srjiicczud, 

I. 536-7; n. -557 ^ 

Oratory, I. 542 j II. 387 
Orchards, I. 396; II. 457-8 
Orion], Earl of, II. 140 n. 

Original bin, TI. seq, 

Ormo, Captain, IT. 377 
Omie, Robert I. 332; II. 204-5 
"Orphan of Qiiim, ihc," Mutpby’s, I. 799 
Orrery, Earl of, I. 108, i-ht, X52, i8x, 394; 

XL 173* 180, 234, 438 
Osborne, Francis, I. 239 
Osborne, Tliomas (printer), I. 43, B8, gi; 

II. X17, 245 . , 

O&sian, controversy coneoniing, 1. 243, 393, 
5IX-Z6, 518. 5S4> S 47 , 569: II- 35* 443 
491-2 

Ostentatious behaviour, J, on,, X, 268 
Otaheite, I, 467, .178* 532 
"Othello,”/, on. II. 38-9 
Otway, Thomas, II. 330 (mid ».) 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, I. 359 
Overstatement, J, on, l. 292 
Ovid, 1. igo, 433 

Oxford, J. on, I. 335-6, 343, 436, 003; 
11. 13 

Oysters at Bolt'court, II. 270 

Paintimo, j. on, t. 6x2; II. 540 
Palmer, Rev. T. P., 11. 402 n. 

Palmerston, Loid, II, 476, 543 
Pamphlets, J.'s, cntlclzed, 1. 328 

deflDltion of, IL 237-8 

wrlllon against hun, J. on, II. 403 

Panckoucke, M. (Paris booicsellnr), I. 173 
Pantheon, in Oxfivd Street, 1. 42X. 423, 424 
Pantin&Dr., T, 33 

Paoll, General, f. 337, 362-3, 431, 4595 
IL 25-6, 33, 74. “4, *83, i«f), 203, 3tt4, 
221, 231, 23O-7, 244# 346, 247* 278. 386, 
544, 346, 547 

Paradise, John, I. 30; U. 274 $eq,, 493, 308, 

57a 

" Paradise Lost,” II. 529 
Parents, J. on, tl, 370^ 

— and cUldten, J, on, 1, 373 
Paris, J. on. 1. 388 »*,, 571, S7a-3. 581-a 
Parker, Sockville, II. 53a 
Porliamenta^ Debatrs, j.'s, 11. 604 
Parliament, j. on, II. 149, x6x, 169-70, 289- 
290 

Parnell, Thomas, 1. 421 ; II. xxs, x6i, 278, 332 



Parodies of J., 11. 127» 388-93 
Parr, Rev. Dt., II. 326, 3S1 613 »i. 

Parsons, mcrrlineat of, 11. 369^70 
Parting, thoughts on, I. 233 

with Bobwell, the final, II. 472 

Passion Week, I. 437 
Paterson, Samuel, sen., 1, 427 
Paterson, Samuel, jun., II. 64, 473, 305 11 
“ Pati’lot, The,” J.*9, 1. 306, 307^, 52a 
Patriotism, J. on. 1, 547-^ 

Patrons, in the Cniircb of Scotland, 1. 473- 

« 4 ?? ^ ,, 

Patten, Dr., IT. 430 
Payne, John (bookseUer), i. 144 
Payne, William, II, zga 
Poarcc, Dr. (Bishop of Rochester), 1. 75, 
179 

Pearson, Dr., 1. 246 

Poaison, Rev. Mp. (of Lichfield), X. 634; 
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Talbot, Mis. Calharine, 1 ixJ 
“Tale of a Tub, The,” 1 . 260 , 469 , ^50 
(and n.) 

Talking, J. on, I. 278 ; II. 167-8 

for ostentatioa, J. otv, II. 178 

Tasso, 1 . 237 (and n,)\ II. 236 , 365 
Taste in the arts, J. on, 1 . 438-9 
** Taxation no Tyranny," 1, 536 ei seg,, 540 , 
II. 146 , i 6 x, 204-5 
Taylctt, the Chevalier, II. 276 
Taylor, " Dcniosthcnre,*’ 11 , 227 
Taylor, Rov, Dr. John, I, iB, 37 , 97 , xofi, 
II4, 141 , X 43 , 605 , 629 , 632 , 035 , 636 , 637 : 
II- 35 . 77 . 04 , 97 . xoa, to.;, ixz, XI 5 , 124 - 3 , 
132 - 3 , 140 - 1 , 150 , 173 474 , 50 O, 572 

Taylor, Jeremy, II. 323 
Taylor, Jolm, I. 3.11 th 
Taylor, Mr. (of Birmingham}, L 42 
Taverns, J. praises, I. 6 x 9-20 n. 

Tea, I. 190 , 260 , 303 , 363 , 372 , 387 , 454 
458 , 621 ; II. 163.433 

Temple, Rev. Mr., 1 . 270 , 3 x 7 , 478 sag,, 562 ; 
II. 494 -n. 

Z'emplc, Sir WlUtam, 1 . 130 , 466 , 399 ; li. 
x 86 , 235 

Ibcatre-going, J* on, I, 225 
Theatre, Goldsmith's proposed, U. 393 
Theobald, Loivis, 1 . 200 


Theocritus, I, 33 , 53 ; 11 , 3*8 
** Theodosius,'* 1. 034 
Thickiiesse’s “ Tlravole,'' II. 171 
Tbirlby, II. 429 



Thirty Ivlne ^rticlesj The, I 37^-0 |tr-i2 
Ihomas Coloucl If 463^ 
ihomts Nathdiml 11 66 n 
rbomson, James (pocL), 1 ssts, sNo 33 


560 II 20-7,70.8«}-<>,99,?56j35O« 
Ihointon Bonnell, 

259-60 


■“r 


123 129 


sit 


4?9 


Thought, speech, and iction, I on I 
482 

Thoughts on the late Transaction*' i >11 
Lenmig the Falkland Ibl iiidb 1 39*1 
„ .1D9i 5s8 

Thralc, Henry, Esq 

det'iils of his fami y niUodurti m lo 

J , I 303 seq 

—— discusses the eating o( dogs with J ml 
Goldsmith I 467 

goes to \\ ales with J I 505 

suiiiiounts a very violent and 
auiinonioub opposition In W tle« 

I 507 

in France iMth J I 370 

^—projected tup to lUlv with J 1 Coi 
605, II h SI 

— J drmkb fofltee as a compliment io 

II X9 

hia an indisposition fl 282 

recovers "beyond the eiipectatirn of 

his physicians If 300 9 cq 

stands again foi Pailiamont and is 

nided by J m hi& inonifi sto, II 31 1 

loses the election and his health 

II 317 

— — his death, II 373-6 
— - 19 mourned by J II 417 

— T 8 indebtedness to, II 352 

Otuur references I 32B, ^77, 502 506, 
V5i 53 ti 3-t8i 590. fioi. O3J. II 5i JS 
18 31, Go, 63, G8, 78 88 99, 178 16} 
379,309,367,333,554 „ , 

Ibiale, Mra (afteiwaids Hrb Piorzi) 

— her birth, estate, and circumstances 
compared with Mr ilirale'a, I 307 

•— > writes an admirable poeiu called 
Ihe Ihree Warnings" 1 329 

sells J ’s letters after hib death, 

I 339 ft, 

dilfercnoes between her recollections 
and Boswell's, I 436 » 4 p , II 

205 fp 35a-7 

— — isbuies J of her high regard iot 
B oswell 1 (09, 430, 3G9 

concerning lier children, I 302, II 68, 
793 142, 279 282, 032 634 

— in wales with J , I 503 

— falls ofi a hone and 'hurts herself 
veiy much ” I 307 

J'sletteisto I 518,520,11 lOi 26a, 

300 UC I 474f 478, 484, 536, 54<> 506 » 
rof J, 1 338 «» 5|8 638,, 


- her flattery 
II 164 

in 1 ranee with J I 570 seq 

* projected tnp to Italy with J I, 60 

i^g , It xs 

her " conceit and insolence of wealth,* 

II 223 

— — lobes her husband, II 373 

— IB ' disencumbered ot her bievr 
house,” II |07 

— J on htf behaviour after Ihraics 
death, II 5x1 

— - announces hci Intention to wed 
biguor Pioxzi U 532 

643 


rhralc Mrs — ton 

Other refeienu*- f lOf. 335 360, 361, 
}07 436 ft I UO >* 453 4by stj 

102 » 493»53t 53*5 56 j«, 59 d. 

11 8 22, 2}, 25 32 SI/ 33 63 99 
236 155 165, 166 1G7 170 232 216 
5^7, 266, 28G, 3I-I 351 355 « 367 
3C0 373-t 370, 396 114 127 448 
432, 432 ioj , 13 c 538, 579 589-90 Go 
Thu urns (historian), II 003 
ihuLydldcs II 230 

Ihuilow, Lord I 545-6, II 17 u 5 no 
316, ui,44f 533 541i549 55* 5j8sf? 
575 

Iicl el! T, I. 370 H 354 
iillotsou, Aicblnshup U 179 
1 mie and passing s f on, II 9^ 

1 unid rhslarcn, ) on TI •) 33 
loland (blograpliei) I 7 
loleralion ichiioua I 483 II 270 32J 
Tom Jone«* I 427 

lonson Jacob (hoolwllei) TI 32 14011 
loneon Jacob (the Yoiitigei) I 257 » 
iooke Horne ll 253 » 

Poplidy Rev Mr, I 178 sc; 
lopscl I 78 

ioiieb and Whigs J on II 245,396 47c 
522 

lowers Dr Jobcph I 528-9,11 31311 
lownley, CIniles II %n,0x2n 
lownshond, Lharleb 1 460, II 6 
Townshand, Ihomas (1 ord Sidney), II 
Towiison, Dr , II 538 n 
Trade and gentility, J on I 306-7 

— J on, I 371 607 
fia^aCdy, / on II 28 
TcanHlalwu, II 26 x8(> 

Irmblationsfrom Urpok to Tatln J's 

II 36, 287, 587 

Travel, J ontlieimpoitanceof, II 191 
'TiavtUer, fht, ' I 257 399 3x3-24 joi 
II x8a, 1B8, 229 

‘Duvcllers and tin u accoimU, J on 
I 539» 54G3 366, II 9 3‘^r*93»aJ0, 251 
ItaveUcrs, modem, 11 234 
levels, ]^well s, II aij 
Trccothick, II 33 246 
Trees, J *8 partiality loi, I 423 318 520 
73-1,95. 

Tkicte, J on, II 382 
Irimlcblown Lord, II 165-6 
Tnnityr, J ontheHoh, I 483 
Tmtnm Shandy," 1 619 
lYottei, Beatrix ll 236 
Tiuth, J on, I 270, 610, II 351-2, 329“50 

— the all importance of exact 11 

286, 375 

— m narration, all importance of IT 
166-7, 17O 

J 8 high regard for, I Gxo II 14 

— and lies, I 460 
iunbridge wells, II Tzr 
Tuik’e Head Coftee house I 276, 280, 286 


;53 » 
Z 2 I 


lutkey, J on, II 43b 453 
"TurlushSpy.The, II 4 
7 urton. Dr J , I 47 » , It 
Iwohnloy, An , II 449-30 
T wickenham, 1 336 
T wiss’s * Tiavels in bpnn " I 
Tvbum, Boswell visits, I 36B 
Tyaxx, Jonathan, n 220 
XysEB, Thomas, t 379, IX 22a 
Tyrawley, Lord, I 433 





Tyrconnel, Lord, £. loi-? 

Tym’hitt, Mr., II. 414 
Tyller, Mr., I. 217, 520 

“ UNCLtTBABLS/’ I. Sg8 
Underground rivers, II. 137 
Unitnrlan doctrine, 11. n. 

'* Universal Cbronldc, The,'* I. 312 «. 
“Univeisal Visiter, Tlie,*' I. 1(14 «» 

Universities, I. 3.15; II. 12-13 
Usher, Aichbibhup, 1. 1x3, 397 
Usury, II. 20 

Vails, J. on, I, 361 
Valetudinarians, J. on. II. 113 
VaUancy, Colonel. II. 50K, stM), 5^2 
Vanbrugh, Sir John, li. 353 
Vane, Anne, I. X14 n, 

“Vanity of Human Wi‘,ljps, The,^* I. 11 1- 
113, 210, 314, 329, 37^i: II- 8q 14*1 
i6z n. 

Vansittart, Dr. Robert, I. 2Z.i 430 
Varied ocgualntance, J.’a, If. id-17 
Vaiixlmll Gardens, II. 220 u . 

Veal, Mrs. (hei ghost), I. .tao 
Veale, Thomas, ll. 371 ». 

Versailles, I. 371, .579 
Verses. J. 011 making, I. 3x9 
Veise-wiltcR, J. on, I. 314 
Vertot (historian), t. 470; il. 334 
Vesey, Agmondeaham, I. 298, 519; II. 3 3. 

VeiM. , Mme., XI. 37a 
Victor, Ben, II. 35 

'* Vicar of Wakeiield, The,** I. 357; II* 239. 
267 

“Vicious iutronilj,siun “ in SoON law, I. 

Vif^te, kev. ^Ir. (of Margate), Tl. 345 
Violoncello, J. on the, IT. 173 
“ VIU^, The,*’ Crabbe’s, II. .(38 
Virgil, L t6, 32, 53, 130, 325 «V«i 355, 394-3. 

508; II. X4I1 a37, JX8, 437, -ISli 4f>8 
Virtue and vice, I. 26S} II. 2X0'’Xi, 249-50 
“ Visitor, The Universal,** I. 104 f»., i8<5, 
545-8 

Volcanoes, I. 631-a 

Voltaire, I. 190, aio, 269, • 3x0, 3x7* 348, 
366, 392. 388’; II, 189, 206, 237. 353. 5x9 
VowB, J, on, 1. 324, 337j It. ajj 
Voyo^, Advice for a, II. 434 
Vyse, Kev. Dr., I. 206 if., 314, 3x9, 378, 
573 IL 89, 90, 92, 145, xdx n.i 3x8 h. 

317-18, 460 307, 578 599 »• 

Wales, compared with Scotland, I. 505 

J. In, I. 497, 503. 501, 505; II* xox «• 

Wales, Princess Dowager of, I. 222 


Wall, I>r. (of Oxfoi^), IJ. 522 
Walled gardens, IT. 457 , 

Waller, Bdmtmd, 1. 328, 348. 555 »•» 
II. 342-3 

Walmsiey, Gilbert, I. 39 eeg., 54-5, xid, 
267, Oso-x 

Wfllii Mg . Mis., T. 630-1 
Walpoll^ Horace, 1. 25611.: II. 65, 44811., 538 
Walpole, Sir Robert, I. 64, G6, 7x, 7 ^» So, 
4A1, 548, 532, 538,: II. 38, 64, X73» 35*3 
Walton, Iza^, I. 557*8 


Walton’s “ I ives of the Poetb," I. 501, 504, 
.505, 537-8, 617: IL 77 
WajJping, IJ. 454 
War, I. 399, .pij; 11. 191, 233 
Warburton, Dr., 1. 7, 90> xoa-j, 152 157, 

167, 200, 336-7; II. 222 3-17-8 (and «.) 

5x8 

Warley Camp, II. 257, 258, 260 
Wan«i, Dr,, I. 298; 11. 303, 59ft, fiofi ; 
Wairt-n, John, I. .15 
Warren, Thomas (hookseller), I. 42-5 
Warton, Kev. Dr. Joseph. I. ixB n„ 149, 
185 19K, 259 >»., 278, 298, 309 

335 ft; 339» 384, 443J IL 58-9 (and «.), 
85, gz, 167, 262 

Warton, Rov. Thomas, I. 39 ifio, 161-3, 
171, X7G-8, 195, 197, 198, 203, aot, 355, 
383. 617; n. 538 

Wutcb, J.’s, I. 3.1K 

Wntsoo, Dr. (Bishop oi DaiulalT), If. 397 
Watts, Dr., I. 93, 255, 264 (and n.), 
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“ Way of the World, The," I. 4C3 
Wealth («rs Riches) 

Weather, J. on, I. 264, 279, 554; If. siq, 
568 >». (xM also Qiinato) 

Webster, Rev. Dr. Alexander, 1. 493, 494, 
495 

Wedderbumo (see Loughborough) 

Welch, Anne, ll. 757 
Welch, Saunders, 11. 157 seq., 284, 444 
Wentworth, Mr. (J.'a MchooUnastcr) i si 
Wesley, Charles, II. 2x3 . 

Wesley, John, It. 127, 167-8, 213, 279-80 
Westcote, Lord, II. 52*5 
Westminster Abbey, I. 471; II. 59, 5x3, 
6x0, C12 

Wet weather, J, on, 1. 279 

Wethcrell, Df.,.L 553, 602 seq, C14; tl. 532 

Wlilgs, J. on, I. 207 ; IL 232 

— and Tories, II. 245. 396, 470, 521 
Whistom Mr^I. xii IJ. 392 ■ 

White, Rov. Dr. (of, Pennsylvania), T. 451 
White, Rev, Henry, II. 578-9 
Whitehead, Paul, 1. 69-70 
Vt^itebead, William, 1. 108; II. 304 
Whilcfield, George, 1. 96 36X-3: II. ia7i sgo 
Whitpfoord, Caleb, II. 541 
Whithcld,'!. 361-2 

** Whole Duty of Man, The," I. 47X 
Wilcox (^kscller), I. 55 n. 

Wilkes, Dr., I. 84 n. 

Wlllces, FHar, I. 583 

Wilkes. John, 1. 75» 314-16, 381-s, 536, 552 
— his /eu d'esfirfi upon J Js Dictionary, 
1. 182 

J. on, n, 134, 146, x6.|, 230-1, 274* 305. 

306, ,33^. 466, 4h7* 557 «• ,, 

Ins incptiiigs with J,, II, 45 seq., 

385 srq. 

— J.’s opinion of, I. 317* IL 134 
Wilkimi, Mr, (lan^oi'd of “'Ine Tbiee 

Crowns”), X .' 627; II. 292 1 1 

Will, and codicil, J.’a, IT. 600 
William m„King, 1.543 
Williams Mis. Anno, 1. 83, 104 if., X38» t 43* 
198, 269, 287 ft.* 3I3i 3x7* 32$, 355 16i 3W, 


160, 162, x66, X94, 243'’5» sOa, 270, 3x0, 
380 stfff,, 413, 4x5, 435, .:63, .j 77 » 478-9 
(and II.), 482, 483, 4B6, 506 



WiHiaii.s, Sir Charles, I* 3.I i 

Williams, Miss Helena Marla, 11. ■ii4-Z3 

Wjllianis, Mr. Zachary, I. i 1 h 183, iR} n. 

Will'inaUing, J.'sodd huiiunir at a, 1. 487-S 

WiteOQ, Rov, Mr., If. .130 

Wilson (** Voluaenus“)i 

Wilton, Joseph, R.A., II. 8'j ;i. 

Windham, Mr. (of Norfolk), T. 398, 531 j 
n. 87, .M5i 454-.'}, 473-3/ 493, 

570, 603, 6o6, 608 

Wine, I. 395, 436, 430. 6ir; II, 39-30, 39, 

135, 173. 170, 177, 180, 3J9, 333-5, 239# 

2 ?i, 87.5-6, 367, 475 

j. on, IX. 177, 367 

" WlnlcT’a Walk, The," 1. 103 vq, ■ 
Wiigmau’s toy-sihop, IT. 336 
Wise, Mr. (near Oxford), 1 . i6j, 163 (and 
».), 186, ihB 

Wit, influence of wmc upon, IT. ag-.39 
— — pieservative quality nt, 11. 5.10 ' 
Witrbes, I. 439-30; 11. 47i 
Woffington, II. 31 n.. 190 
Woman preachers, J. on, 1. 387 
Women of his time, J. on the, ZI. 6 


Women in taverns, J. on, II. 360 
Woodcocks, I. 347, 478 
Woodhouse, tlic practical shoemaker 1. 393 
** Word to the Wise, A," II. 83 
Woitl-coirilng, J.*s vle^S’S on, 1. 131 
" World Displayed, The," I. 313 
" World, The," I. 153, s6o 
Worry, the folly of, fl. 7 
Writing and talking, J. illustrates the 
dilToience between, 1. 93 

Xenophom, I. 53; II. 67. 262 


Yokcb, Sir William, I. T15, 418 

Vork, Archbishop of, II. 432 

Young, Rev. Dr. Edward, I. 137, 370; 
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Yoimg, Professor, If. 593 


ZOl'I'ANY. J., 11. 812 n. 
Ton, Mr., 1. 164 
Zouch, Rev. Mr., II. 77 n. 


FAMILIAR REMARKS 


The contexts oC some of Dr. Johnson's best-lcnown and least 
indexable sayings 


tOfLord Cbe5tr.rfield] 

'* 'nils man I thought had been a Lo^ 
among wits; but, I find, he Is only a wit 
simong Lords." 1. 159 

[ When oihed by a lady why he de^ned'*pastern** 
as ihe *'hnes*' of a horse in his Dictioiutry] 

" Ignorance, madam, pure ignorance. I. i&i 
" A man, Sir, should keep his friendship in 
constant repair," 1. 183 

“ When I was os you are now, towering In 
the conRdunce of twenty-one, llttlo did I 
suspect that 1 should be at forty-nine, what 
I now am." I. Z97 

" No man will be a sailor who has contriv- 
anro enough to got himself into a Jail; for 
being in a ship i4 being In a Jail, with a 
chance of being drowned. ... A man in a 
jail has more room, better food, and com- 
monly better company." 1. sxs 

Boswell: " Mr. Johnson, 1 do indce<l come 
from Scotland, but I cannot help it." ; . . 
Johnson: " That, Sir, 1 find, is what a very 
great many of your cotmtrymeu cannot 
help." 1. a.ie~3 

* Sic, it was like leading one to talk ot a 
book, when the author is concealed behind 
the dtxir." 1. 243 

[Of fCit Smart] 

He did not love clean linen; and 1 have no 
passion for ft." I. 246 


[Of literary criticism] 

You may scold a carpenter who ha^ inadf> 
you a bad table, though rau cannot make a 
table. It is not your trade to make tables. ' ' 

1. 253 


"Norway, too, has noble wild prospects; 
and Lapland is remarkable for prodigions 
noble wild prospects. But, Sir, let me tell 
you, tbo noblest pilospect which a Scotchman 
ever sees, is the high road that leads him to 
England." 1. 264 

" But if be docs really think that there is no 
distinction between virtue and vice, why, 
Sir, when he loaves our bouses let us count 
our spoons." 1. 268 

"Why, Sir, Sherry ffhomas Sheridan] is 
naturally duU; but it must have taken 
him a great deal of pains to become what we 
now see lum. Such an excess of stupiditv. 
Sir, is not in Nature." ' L 280 

"Sir, e woman's proarbmg is like a dog's 
walking on his hind k'gs. It is imt done 
well; but you are surprised to And it done 
at all" 1.287 

[Talkmg of Bishop Berkley's th^ry of the 

iwihexistence of matter, BosweU 'obsertudM 
though they were satined it was not irtfejney 
nwe iHUtblB to refitia it. Jakttsoii etfuw hit 
fad against a large stone, tiU'he rebounded 
jrfnA ^ saying] . ‘ 

" I refute It thus.” 1 » 29a 
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' Our taM*s grfatly 
ir the child' 


alter. The lad doea 
noL care tor the child’s rattle, atid the old 
man does not caio for tlw young man’s 
whole," I»3i0 

Bos well; "But I v/onder, Sir, yiui have 
not more pleasure in UTltlng than in not 
writing." 

Johnson : Sir, you »«<iy wonder." I. 319 

Johnson : " Well, wc had good talk." 
Boswell. " Yes, Sir, you tossed and gored 
several persons." i. 354 

" J.ct me smile with the wise, and feed with 
Uie rich." 1. 361 

Boswell: " Pray, Sir is not Poote an 

Infidel? " 

Johnson: " I do not know, Sir, that the 
fellow is ail Infidel: but if he be on infidel, he 
is ail infidel as a dog is an infidel! that is to 
sny, he has never thought upon the subiect." 

I. 370 

Boswell: " So Sir, you laugh at schemes of 
tiolitlcal Improvement." 

Johnson: "Why, Sir, most schemes of 
political improvement are very laughable 
things," 1 . 374 

" That fellow eeems to me to possess but one 
idea, and that is a wrong one." I. 393 
" A gentleman who had been very unhaTOy 
in marriage, married immediately after his 
wife died; Johnson said, it was a triumph of 
hope over experience." I. 30.1 

" Kvery man has a lurking wish to appear 
consldi^able in his native place." I. 403'>4 
" I would not give half a guinea to live under 
one form of government raUier than oiiolliur. 
It is of no moment to the happiness of an 
ii^vldual." 1. 

^f< Lord Manufidd, who was eduaded in 
Emlafid] 

** Much may be made of a Scotchman, if he 
be caught young," X. ^40 

[On Goldsmith^s a^logy in the ** London 
Chroniete " /or beating Evans the boohAellerl 
" Xt is a foolish thing well done." 1. 453 
" The woman ’s a whore, and there ’s an cud 

on’t." 1. 477 

" I never think 1 have hit bard, unless It 
rebounds." 1. 540 

" I think the full tide of human exUitcnco Is 
at Chariiig’croBS," 1. 341 

" A man will turn over half a library to nuke 
one book." 1, 545 

" Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoun- 
drel." X. 547 

" That is the happiest conversation, where 
there is no competition, no vanity, hiU a 
calm, quiet interchange of aentiments.” 

!• 534 

" Knowledge is of two kinds. We know o 
subjeot ou^vea, or we know where >ve con 
find inforanatlon upon it." 1. 558 


rOii. (he wriiing ofepi/afihsj 
“ Xn lapidary mscripLions a man is not upon 
oath." 1. 580 

"There is now less flogging in our great 
schools than formerly, but then less is 


learned there ; that what the boys get at 
one end tliey lose at the other." I. 380 
" When men come to like a sea-life, they an* 
not fit to live on laud." 1.6x2 

" There is nothing which Ills yet heen con- 
trived by limn, by which so much happmes^ 
IS pruduCGil as by a gocHi tavern or iim." 

1. 620 

" Oucstlonlng is not the morlc of the ci)nvr>i*. 
sauon among gentlemen." 1*633 

" No man but a hlockhoad ever >vrote, 
except for money." II. xh 

" A man who has nut been In Italy is always 
conscious of nil inferiority." II. as 

Boswell: ** Sir, whal is I'wjctry? " 
Johnson: “Why, Sir, it Is imich easier to 
say what it is not. Wc all know what light 
is i but it is uoL easy to ielt what it is," If. 27 
"Sir, you have but two tonlclcs, yourself 
and me. I am sick of both.^' II, 38 
“ Sir, when a man is tired of London, he i<i 
tired oi life; for there Is In London all that 
life can afiord." 11. i 


fp^tha Earl of Corke\ 


e was a genteel man, but did not Icccp up 
the dignity o( his rank. I fe was so generally 
civil, that nobody tlianked him for it." 

II. 134 

ITa/^iiig of ghosts] 

" ft Is wonderful that five tliousand years 
have now elapsed alw» the creation of the 
world, and still it is undecidrd whether or 
not there has ever been an Instance of the 
spirit of any person appearing aftnr deatli. 
All argument is against it; but all belief i*« 
for it 11.167 

{To a clergyman who ashed him: " Were not 
j)od ^9 sermons addressed to (he ;^5sioa$? "J 
“ Ttiey were nothing, Sir, bo they adrlressoi! 
to what they may." ’ H. 170 

" Goldsmith, however, was a man, wlio, 
whatever he wrote, ditl it belter than any 
other man could do." IX, jHa 

“ A mere antlipmrinn Is a rugged being." 

II. aoo 

“ iamwilllng to love all mankind, Mxrpf/m 
Atmican.” II. atv) 

“ Wore it not lor inutgiiiatloii, Sir, a man 

would be as happy in tlic arms of a Chauihor- 
mald as of a Duulioss." 


n. 3.|.| 

" Clnret Is thn liquor lor boys; port for men; 
but be wUo aspires Ui be a tuno must dtluk' 
braiuly." II. 2yi 

" A niim who exposes himself when bo Is In- 
toxleated, has not the art of gottlnf; drunk." ' 

n. 3ts 

Boswull; " Is not the Cllant's-canscsvay 
worth seeiuK? ’’ , 

Joiihson: " Worth seeing? yes; hut not 

svorth golntr to see." II. jpt 

“ If you BIB idle, he not solitary; If veil are 

solitary, be not Idle.” II. ai;, 

" My dear frii'nil, elour your inlurl of rant," 
II. 40 !! , 

No iiiiui Is a hypocrite in Ills plrosiiros." , 
II. 337 
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